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This  edition  of   Horace  is  substantially  the   same 

with  Mr.  Maeleane's  Abridgment  «f  his  larger  edition 

in  the  Bibliotheca  'Classitsa.     Only  such  changes  have 

been  made  in  the  notes  as  seemed»  necessary  to  adapt 
t 
them  to  the  use  of  stadents*tn  the  coll6ges  and  schools 

'    of  the  United  States.     The  Arguments  of  the  Odes  haye 

J^been  introduced  frofn  ^Jie  larger  work ;  and  Dr.  Beck's 

^lntroduction  to  the   Metres  has  been  appended  to  the 

*^otes. 

^^    CAMBBtDGE,  Augost  16,  1856. 
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LIFH   OF    HORACE. 


Thb  materials  for  Horace's  life  are  derived  almost  entirelj 
from  his  own  works.  A  few  additional  facts  are  obtained  from 
a  short  memoir,  attributed  to  Suetonius. 

He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December,  a.  u.  c.  689  (b.  c.  65),  at 
<Nr  near  Yenusia  *  (Venosa),  in  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania  and  Apulia.  His  father  was  a  freedman,t  having,  as 
his  name  proves,  been  the  slave  of  some  person  of  the  Horatia 
gens.  As  Horace  implies  that  he  himself  was  ingenuus,}  his 
father  must  have  obtained  his  freedom  before  his  birth.  He 
aflerwards  followed  the  calling  of  a  coactor,§  a  collector  of  money 
in  some  waj  or  other,  it  is  not  known  in  what  He  made^  ia 
this  capacitj,  enough  to  purehase  an  estate,  probablj  a  small  one, 
near  the  above  town,  where  the  poet  was  bom.  We  hear  noth- 
ing  of  his  mother,  exoept  that  Horace  speaks  of  both  his  parents 
with  affection.l  His  father,  probablj  seeing  signs  of  talent  in 
him  as  a  child,  was  not  content  to  have  hun  educated  at  a  pro- 
vincial  school,  but  took  him  (at  what  age  he  does  not  saj,  but 
probably  about  twelve)  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Qrbilius  PupilIus,Y  who  had  a  school  of  much  note,  attended  bj 
bojs  of  good  familj,  and  whom  Horaoe  remembered  all  his  life 
as  an  irritable  teacher,  given  unnecessarilj  to  the  use  of  the  rod. 

*C.  iii.  4.  9;   C.iv.  9.  2j  S.  il  I.  34.  t  S.  i.  6.  6.  46,  47. 

}  S.  L  6.  8.  4  S.  L  6.  86. 

II  S.  L  6.  96.  T  Epp.  iL  1.  71  j  ibicL  2.  41. 
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VUl  LIFB  09  HORAOE. 

Wkh  him  lie  learnt  grammar,  the  earlier  Lathi  authors,  and 
Homer.  He  attended  ofcher  ntasters  (of  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
music  perhaps),  as  Roman  hoys  were  wont,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage  (to  wh]«h  he  afterwards  looked  hack  with  gratitude)  of  his 
father^s  care  and  moral  training  during  this  part  of  liis  education. 
It  was  usual  for  yonng  men  of  birtll  and  abilitj  to  be  sent  to 
Athens,  to  finish  their  education  bj  the  studj  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosopfaf  «fi^fsr  nati^e  feachfr^  ^*and  EEorfice  went  there  - 
too,  at  what  age  is  not  known,  but  probaSlj  when  he  was  aboiit 
tweniy.  Whether  his  father  was  alive  at  that  time,  or  dead,  is 
uncertaiub  If  he  went  ^  Athei^  ^t.  twenty,  it  was  in  b.  c.  45, 
the  jear  before  Julius  Csesar  was  assassinated.  Afler  that 
eyent,  Brutus  and  Cassius  left  Bome  ^d  went  tp  Greece.  Fore- 
seeing  the  Btruggl^  that  was  before  them,  they  gpt  rpund  them 
manj  of  the  young  men  a|;  that  time  studying  at  Athens,  and 
Horace  was  apppiate^  tribune  *  in  the  armj  pf  Brutus,  a  high 
oommand^  for  which  he  was  not  qualified.  He  went  with  Brutus 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  finallj  shared  his  defeat  at  Philippi,  b.  c. 
42.  He  makes  liumorous  allusion  to  this  defeat  in  his  Ode  to 
Pon^peius  Yarus  (ii.  7).  Afler  the  battle  he  came  to  Italj,  hay- 
ing  obtained  permission  to  do  so,  like  manj  others  who  were 
willing  to  give  up  a  desperate  cause  and  settle  quietly  at  home. 
His  patrimQny,t  howeyer,  was  forfeited,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  meana  of  subsistence,  which  induced  him  tp  emplpy  himr 
self  in  writing  verses,  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  bringing  himself 
into  notice,t  rather  than  ^r  the  pui;pose  of  making  money  by 
their  sale.  By  some  means  he  managed  to  get  a  plaoe  as  scriba  § 
in  the  Quasstoi^s  office,  whetber  by  purchase  or  interest  does  not  apr 
pear.  In  either  pase,  we  must  suppose  he  pontrived  soon  to  make 
friends,  though  he  cquld  not  do,  so  by  the  course  he  pursued, 

*S.i.  6.118. 

t  Epp.  ii.  2.  50. 

t  Some  peraons  rgect  this  notion,  flnpposing  Horace  to  mean,  in  the  pas- 
sage  Qn  which  it  is  founded  (Epp.  ii.  2.  51),  that  povertj  made  him  desper- 
ate  and  careless  of  coxiseqiienccs,  bot  tha|k  wfaen  he  became  pomparatiyely 
rich  he  lost  that  stipmlas. 

^  Snet.  YiU  S.  ii.  6.  36. 
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IJFE  Or  HOBACB.*  ix 

witbout  also  makio^  mzsxj  enooiies.  His  Satires  are  full  of  allu- 
sions  to  the  enmily  his  verses  had  raised  up  for  him  on  all  hands. 
He  became  acquainted,  among  other  literarj  persons,  with  Yirg^ 
and  Varius,  who,  about  three  years  afier  bis  retum  (b.  c.  39), 
introduced  him  to  Maeceaas,  who  was  careM  of  receiving  into  his 
circle  a  tribune  of  Btutus,  and  one  whose  writings  were  of  a  kind 
that  was  new  and  uilt)opuIar.  Hq  accordingly  saw  nothing  of 
Horac^  for  nine  m<)hths  afler  his  1iitH>duction  to  him.  He  then 
sent  fitr  bim  (b.  c.  38),  and  from  lliat  lime  continued  to^  be  his 
patron  alid  warmest  friend. 

At  bis  bouse,  probabl^,*  HoracQ  became  intimate  with  PoUio, 
and  the  many  persons  of  oonsideration  whose  friendship  he  ap- 
pears  to  bave  enjoyed.  Through  Maecenas,  also,  it-  is  probable 
•t^Sforace  was  introduced  to  Augustus ;  but  when  tbat  bappened  is 
nncertain.  In  b.  c.  37,  Msecenas  was  depnted  by  Augustus  to 
meet  M.  Antonius  at  Brundisium,  affd  he  took  Horace  with  bim 
on  that  joumej,  of  which  a  detailed  acoount  is  given  in  the  fifth 
Satire  of  the  first  book.  Horace  appears  to  Bave  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  companj  at  Brandisium,  and  perhaps  retcimed  to 
Bome  bj  Tarentum  and  Yenusia.  (See  S«  i.  5,  Introduction.) 
Between  tbis  joumey  and  b.  c.  32,  Horace  received  from  his 
fiiend  tbe  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia 
(lacensa),  situated  about  tbirty-four  miles  from  jKome,  and  four- 
teeji  from  Tibur,  in  the  Sabine  country.  Of  this  property  he 
gives  a  description  in  his  Epistle  to  Quintins  (i.  16),  and  he 
appears  to  have  lived  there  a  part  of  every  year,  and  to  have 
been  fond  of  tbe  place,  whicb  was  very  quiet  and  retired,  being 
fonr  miles  from  the  nearest  town,  Yaria  (Vico  Yaro),  a  muni- 
dpium  perhaps,  but  not  a  place  of  any  importance.  During  this 
interval  he  continued  to  write  Satires  and  Epodes,  but  also,  it  «p- 
pears  probable,  some  tS.  the  Odes,  whicb  some  years  later  he 
pnblisbed,  and  otbers  wbieh  he  did  not  publish.  Ibese  composi- 
tions,  no  doubt,  were  seen  by  bis  friends,  and  were  pretty  well 
known  befbre  any  of  them  were  coUected  for  publication*  The 
first  book  of  the  Satires  Vas  publisbed  probably  in  b.  c.  35,  the 
Epodes  in  b.  c.  30,  and  the  second  book  of  Satires  in  the  fbllow- 
ing  year,  wben  Horace.^as  about  tbirty-five  years  old. 
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X  UFE   OF  BORAGE. 

When  Aagastus  returned  from«Asia,  in  B.  c.  29,  and  dosed 
the  gates  of  Janus,  being  the  acknowledged  head  of  tbe  republic, 
Horace  appeared  among  his  most  hearty  adherenta.  He  wrote 
on  this  occasion  one  of  his  best  Odes  (i.  2),  and  emplojed  his  pen 
in  forwarding  those  reforms  which  it  Tias  the  firat  object  of  Au- 
gustus  to  effect  (See  Introduction  to  C.^^ii.  15.)  His  most 
striking  Odes  appear,-for  the  most  part,  to  ^ave  been  written  after 
the  establishment  of  peace.\  8ome  may  have^t^een  written  before, 
and  probablj  were.  But  for  some  reason  it  would  seem  that  he 
gave  himself  more  to  lyric  poetry  after  his  thirty-fifth  year  than 
he  had  done  before.  He  had  most  like^  studied  the  Greek  poets 
while  he  was  at  Athens,  and  some  of  his  imitations  may  have  been 
written  early.  If  so,  they  were  most  probably  improved  and 
polished,  from  time  to  time,  (for  he  must  have  had  them  by  him,  - 
known  perhs^s  only,  to  a  few  friends,  for  many  years,)  till  they 
became  the  graceful  specimens  of  artificial  cbmposition  that  they 
are.  Horace  continued  to  employ  himself  in  this  kind  of  writing 
(on  a  variety  of  subjects,  convivial,  amatory,  political,  moral,  — 
some  originai,  many  iio  doubt  suggested  by  Greek  poems)  tiH 
B.  G.  24,  when  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  the  first  three  books 
of  the  Odea  were  published.  During  this  j^eriod,  Horace  appears 
to  have  passed  his  time  at  Eome,  among  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day,.or  at  his  house  in  the  coontry,  pAJu^g  oocasicnial 
visits  to  Tibur,  Fraeneste,  and  Baise,  with  indifferent  health, 
which  required  change  of  air.  About  the  year  b.  c.  2d  he  was 
nearly  kiUed  by  the  ^Uing  of  a  tree,  on  his  own  estate,  which 
accident  he  has  reeorded  in  one  of  his  Odes  (iL  13),  and  oocar 
fiionally  refers  to ;  once  in  the  same  stanza  with  a  storm  in  which 
be  waa  nearly  lost  off  Gape  Palinurus,*  cm  the  westem  coast  o£ 
Italy.  When  this  happened,  nobody  knows.  Ailer  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  three  books  of  Odes^  Horace  seems  to  have  eeased 
fixim  tbat  style  of  writing,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  only  other  oom- 
positions  we  know  of  his  having  produoed  in  the  next  few  yeara 
are  metrical  Epistles  to  different  friends,  of  which  he  published 
a  volume  probably  in  b.  c.  20  or  19.    'He  seems  to  have  taken 

*  C,  iil  4. 88, 
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UFI  01*  HORAOX.  XI 

up  the  -eMty  of  the  Greek  philosophical  writeis,  aad  to  bave 
become  a  good  deal  intereBted  in  tbenii  and  «Iso  to  havO'  heen  a 
litde  tired  of  the  worU,  and  disgosled  with  the  jealoiuies  his 
leputation  created*  Hia  heahh  did  not  ioipTDTe  ae  he  grew 
older,  and  he  pat  hinuelf  nnder  the  care  of  Antomus  MuBa,  the 
emperor^s  new  physician.^  Bj  his  adyioe  he  gave  up»  fbr  a  time 
at  leasty  his  fiiYarite  Baiie»  Bui  he  foond  it  neoessary  to  be 
a  good  deal  away  from  Bomey  espedally  in  tbe  aatunm  and 
winter.f 

In  B.  c.  17,  Augustus  oelebrated  the  Ludi  Seoulajres,  and 
Horace  waa  required  Jbo  wrike-an  Ode  for  the  oocasion»  which  he 
did)  and  it  haa  been  preserred.  This  akoutnstanoe, .  and  the 
credit  it  brought  hidi»  taaj  have  given  his  mind  another  leaning 
to  Ode^riting)  and  haye  helped  him  to  produce  the  fourth  book^ 
a  few  pieoes  in  which  may  have  been  written  at  an/  ttme»  It 
is  said  that  Augastus  partjcularty  desired  Horaee  to  publish  an- 
other  book  of  OdeSy  in  order  that  those  he  wrote  upon  the  Ticto- 
ries  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4  and  14)  might  appear  ia  it»  The 
ktter  of  Hieee  Odes  wad  not  written,  probably,  tiU  B.  c.  13,  whea 
Augustus  retumed  from  Gaul.  If  so^  the  book  was  probablj 
'  jmbliahed  in  that  year^  ffhea  Horace  wa3  fifty-two,  The  Odes  of 
4he  fourth  boo)c  show  no  diminution  of  poweri  b^t  the  reyerse. 
There  are  none  in  the  iirst  three  books  that  surpass,  or  perbape 
equal,  the  Ode  in  honor  of  Drusus,  and  few  superior  to  that 
which  is  addressed  to  Lollius.  The  success  of  the  first  three 
books,  and  the  honor  of  beiog  chosen  to  oompose  the  Ode  at  the 
Ludi  Seculares,  seem  to  have  given  him  enoouragement  There 
are  no  inddents  in  his  life  during  the  above  p^riod  reoorded  or 
alluded  to  in  his  poems.  He  lived  five  jears  after  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  if  the  above  date  be  correct,  and 
during  that  time,  I  think  it  probable,  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to 
Augustus  and  Fk)rus  which  form  the  second  book ;  and  having 
conceived  the  intention  of  writingapoemon  the  art  and  progress 
of  poetrjj  Jie  wrote  as  much  of  it  as  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Pisones  which  has  been  preserved  among  his  works.    It  seems, 

\  *  Epp-  i.  15.  t  Epp.  i.  7. 1  - 13. 
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XU  Lira  OF  HORACE. 

from  the  ISpisUe  to  Floras,  that  Horace  at  tlus  time  had  to  resist 
the  urgencj  of  friends  begging  him  to  write,  one  in  this  stjle 
and  another  in  that,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  gratify  them 
and  to  sacriifice  his  own  ease  to  a  porsoit  in  which  it  is  plain  he 
never  took  any  great  delight.  He  was  likelj  to  bring  to  it  less 
energj  as  his  life  was  drawing  prematurelj  to  a  ck»e,  through 
infirmities  either  contracted  or  aggravated  during  his  irrational 
campaigning  with  Bratus,  his  inaptitude  for  which  he  appears 
afterwards  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of.  He  continued  to 
applj  himself  to  the  studj  of  moral  phUosophy  till  his  death, 
which  took  place,  accbrding  to  EuselnuSf  oii  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber,  B.  0.  8,  in  the  fiftj-seventh  jear  of  his  age,  and  within  a 
few  dajs  of  its  completion.  Msecenas  died  the  same  jear,  also 
towards  the  dose  of  it ;  a  coincidence  that  has  led  some  to  the 
notion,,that  Horace  hastened  his  own  death  that  he  might  not 
have  th^  pain  of  surviving  his  patron.  Acoording  to  SuetoniuSy 
his  deatn  (which  he  places  after  his  fiftT-ninth  jear)  was  so 
sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to  execute  his  will,  which  is  opposed 
to  the.notion  of  suicide.  The  two  fnends  were  buried  near  one 
another  '^in  extremis  Esquiliis,"  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  E^ 
quilias,  that  is,  probablj,  without  the  city  walls,  on  the  ground 
drained  and  laid  out  in  gardens  by  Maecenas.  (See  S.  i.  8,  In« 
troduction.) 
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CARMEl^  I. 

.  Maecekas  atavis  edite  re^bus 
0  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum,     \ 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
Collegisse  juvat  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobili, 
Terrarum*dominos  evehit  ad  D^os, 
Hunc  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium 
Certat  tergeminis  toUere  hoiyyibus  ; 
Illum  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 
Qiudquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis. 
Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 
Agros  Attalicis  conditionibus 
Nunquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria   '-  • 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauj.a  secet  maro. 
Luctantem  Icgriis  fluctibus  Africum  Vi '- 
Mercator  metuens  otijam  et  oppidi 
Laudat  rura  sui ;  mox  reficit  rsttes 
Quassas  indocilis  pauperiem  pati.        '  " 
Est  qui  nec  veteris  pocula  Massici  ^"      • 
Nec  partem  solido  demere  de  die 
Spemit,  nunc  viridi  meqjbra  sub  arbuto 
Stratus,  nunc  ad  aq^iae  lene  caput  sacrae. 


...-^■^- 


l^.' 


10 


15 


90 
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Multos  castra  juvant  et  lituo  tubae 
Permixtus  sonitus  bellaque  matribus 
Detestata.     Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  25 

Venator  tcnerae  conjugis  immemor, 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 
Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagM.    -  ;     '   *  / 
Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontium  /  '         ' 
Dis  miscent  superis  ;  me  gelidum  neijjus  '  30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 
.  Secernunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias        ^ 
Euterpe  cohibet  nec  Polyhymnia       '  •  • '    * 
Ijesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 
Quod  si  me  Ijricis  vatibus  inseris,  35 

Sublinu  feriam  si(^ra  verticej 


CARMEN  II. 


\^i 


(./ .' 


Jam  satls  terris  n^is  atque  dijae 
Grandmis  m1§it  P^er^et  rubente 
Dextci:a  sacrasjacmatus  arces 

Terruil^  Urbem, 
Temdt  gentes,  gr%ve  ne  rediret  5 

Seculiim  Pyrrhae  noya  monstra  qu^stae, 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pe^us  egit  altos 

Visere  moiites, 
Piscdixm  et  summa  genus  haesit  u^pio 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  col\imbis,  lo 

Et  superjecto  pavidae  natarunt 

Aequore  damae. 
Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortls 
Littort  Etrusco  violenter  undis 
Lre  dejectum  monumenta  regis  15 

^  Templaque  Vestae ; 
Iliae  dum  se  nimiurfquerenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vas^us  et  sinistra 
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Labitur  ripa  Jove  non  probant^  u- 

xorius  aiQnis.  20 

Audiet  cives  acuisse  fercum 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 
Audiet  pugnas  vitio  parentum 

Rara  juventus. 
Quem  vocet  divum  populus  ruentia  25 

Imperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Virgines  sanctae  minus  audientem 

Carmina  Vestam  ? 
Cui  dabit  partes  sce^us  expiandi 
Juppiter?  Tandem  venias  precamur  30 

Nube  candentcs  humeros  amictus, 

Augur  ApSlo ; 
Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nejjotes  35 

Respicis  auctor, 
H^u  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo,    ^ 
Quem  juvat  clamor  galeaeque  leves 
Acer  et  Mauri  peditis  cnientum      /^  '    ' 

"^oltus  in  hostem ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juvencm  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris,  altnae 
^Filius  Maiae,  patiens  vocari 
N^  '  Caesaris  ultor : 

Serus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque  45 

La^tus  intersis  populo  Quirim  ; 
Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
ToUat;    hic  magnos  potius  triumphos, 
Hic  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps,  -^  ^:  >  60 

Neu  sinas  Medos  equitar(\  inultos 

Te  duce,  Caesar.   j 
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CARMINUM 


CARMEN  III, 


"    -*'*^^SiC_te  diva^|)otens  Cypji,_  ^  ^ 
J4.1-:    .  =  •  VHgic  fratres  Helenae  luciaa  sidera.  ;  ^^ 

Ventorumque  regat  pater^ .  '•/ 
Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  lapyga : 

Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  & 

Debes  Virgilium  finibus  Atticis 

Reddas  incolumem  precor, 
Et  serves  anipae  dimidium  meae. 

Uli  rol^ur  et  a§s  triplex 
Circa  peptus  erat  Cjp  fragilem  truci  lo 

Commisit  pelago  rS^em 
Primus,  nec  timuit  praecipitem  Africum 

Dec^rtanteiKi  Aquilonibus 
Nec  tristes  Hjadas,  nec  rabiem  Noti 

Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae  15 

Major  tollere  seu  ponere  volt  freta. 

Quem  Mortis  timuit  gradum 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  na^ntia, 

Qui  vidit  mare  turgiduiu  et        .../:'  w 
Infames  scop^los  AcroQeraunia  ?   '      '  ^20 

Nequicquam  deus  abscidit  , 
Prudens  Oceano  dissociabilith 
:7'         Terras  si  tamen  impiae 

Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  vada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti  25 

-Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  genus 
Ign.em  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit. 

Post  ignenv  aetheria  domo 
Subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium  30 

Terris  incubuit  cohors, 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

Leti  corripuit  gradum. 
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UB.   I.   CAEM.IV.  5 

Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 

Pennis  non  homini  datis ;  35^ 

Perrupit  AcheronUyHerculeus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  ^roui  est ; 
Gaelu^  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  neque 

Per  nostrum  patimur  scejus 
Iracuiida  Jovem  ponere  fulmina.j  40 


CARMEN  IV. 


,y..i.'.c 


^'':U.4A^   A^^' 


"^l   *-     •     u"Tw  .   '/    ^.  .     V  J^  -.    .- 


SoLvrruE  acns  lu^g^  giuta  vice  yaris  et  Favoiffy 

Ti^untque  siccd;^  m&c|imd?  cttrmaSip     ^.       <  /    ' 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecufl  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruims. 
Jam  Cjtlierea  clioro^  4ucit  Venus  imminente  Luna,      5 

Junctaeque  Njm][}^Ts  Graiiae  dec^ntes 
Altenko  teiqram  qu^tiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cjclopum 

Volcanus  ardens  urit  officmas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  ni^dum  caput  jmpedire  mjg^ 

Aut  flore  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  10 

Nunc  et  fii  umbrcfsis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agnam  sive  malit  haedum. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pcde  pauperum  tabemas 

Begumque  turres.     0  beate  Sesti, 
Vitae  su^ama  breyis  spem^  nos  vetatjinchofire  longam.  15 

Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  Manes'^ 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  mearis, 

N«c  regna  vini  sortiere  talis    ^ 
Nec  tenerum  Ljcidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnifl  et  mox>  vir^nes  tepebunt.^  20 
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CARMEN  V. 

Quis  multa  ^acilii  te  puir  in  rQsa 

Perfujus  lifluidis  urget  oacmbu»  . ; ^   / 

Grato,  Pyrrfia,  sub  aiitro?'-  '  /«CMS/iA.U^ 
(Jui  navam  religas  comam    =-'       '  -  ^. .  *. 
Simplex  munditiis  ?     H(ju  quoties  fidem  5 

Mutatosque  d^s  fiebit  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  ai^ea ; 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem  10 

Spgrat  nescius  aurae 
Fjillacis.     Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nites !     Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspendisse  potenti  K 

YeStmieliiU  maris  deo. 

CARMEN  VI. 


ScRiBiiiis  Vario'^r^s  et  hostium   ^"^  ^  ^^<-w. 

Victor  Ma^onlTcarminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cunque  Terd^  na;vibus  aut  equis 

Miles  teducB    gessent.   -.       ^^       ° 
Nos,'Agrippa,neq^  Kaec  dicere  nec  gravem'  "-  t 
Pelidae  stomachum  ce^ere  nescii 
Nec  cursus  cluplicis  per  maife  Ulixei 

Nec  saevam  Pelopis  domum 
Conamur  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
ImSellisque  Ijrae  Musa  potens  vetat  10 
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Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 

Culpa^deterer\^  ingeni. 
Quis  Mar^b  tumca  tectum  adamntina 
Digne  scripsgritaut  pulvere  Troico 
Nigi:mMOTj8^  aut  ope  Palladis  ^^^/ V^  ^15 

TydM^^peris  parem  ?  '"|   ^^vxvv*v«.%u 

Nos  con^via,  nos  proelia  ^rfiinum 
Sectis  in  juvenes  ungq^us  aCTium 
Cantamus  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves  J  2U 


CARMEN  VII. 


Laubabtjnt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  Mjtilenen 

Aut  Epheson  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia  vel  Baccho  Thebas  vel  ApoUine  Delphos 

Insignes  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 
Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intactae  Palladis  urbem     5 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare  et 
Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 

Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicit  equis  Argof»  ditesque  Mycenas. 

Me  nec  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon  10 

Nec  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimaCy 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis 
Et  praeceps  Anio  ac  Tiburni  lucus  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  caelo  15 

Saepe  Notus  neque*  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuo,  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitaeque  labores 
Molli,  Plance,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  tenebit  20 

Tiburis  umbra  tui.     Teucer  Salamina  patremquo 

Cum  fugeret  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
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Tempora  populea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos : 
Quo  nos  ctmque  feret  melior  fortuna  parente  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque. 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  ApoUo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

0  fortes  pejoraque  passi  go 

Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas ; 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


CARMEN  VIII. 


^     v/  ^    J^^^^i^t  per  omnes  ^  V,   _ 
Te  de,os  ^,  Sybarin  cfir  prifeeras  amando 

Perdere ;  cur  apncum 
Oderit  cai&pum  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  7 

T^ur  neque  militaris  6 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis 

Temperat  ora  frenis  ? 
Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?  Cur  olivum 

Sanguine  viperino 
Cautius  vitat,  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis  lo 

Braghia  saepe  disco, 
Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedito  ? 

Quid  la^et,  ut  marinae 
Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrymosa  Trojae 

Funera  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  caedehj  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervaajf 
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CARMEN  IX. 


/ 


[ 
.<<  Sot 


vpjs'  utjjrlta  stet  mve  candidum 


DisBolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco  ^ 

Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 

Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina,  J\l  o  ^r^  -^'^^' 
0  thaliarche,  merum  Siota. 
Penmtte  divis   cetera,  qui  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  iq 

Deproeliantes  nec  cupressi 
Nec  veteres  agitantur  orni. 
Quid  sit  fiiturum  cras  fuge  quaerei^,  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit  lucro 

Appone,  nec  dulces  amores  15 

Spenje  j;)gj^  neque  tu  choreas, 
Donec  virfenti  canjjies  abest       '^/^^  vi^*. 
Morosa.    Nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Composita  repetantur  hora ;  at 

Kunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaciJi 

CARMEN  X. 


Mbrcuri  facunde  nepos  Atiantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
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Voce  fonnasti  catus  et  decorae 

More  palaestrae, 
Te  canam  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  4* 

Nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
Callidum  quidquid  placuit  jocoso  ( 

Condere  furto.  j 

Te  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses  | 

Per  dolum  amotas  puerum  minaci  IC 

Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 

Risit  ApoUo, 
Quin  et  Atindas  duce  te  superbos      ■  j 

Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto  | 

Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae  ]&         j 

Castra  fefellit.  1 

Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbam,  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  imis.  90         , 


CARMEN  XI. 

Tu  ne»  quaesiens,  scire  nefas,  quem  mihi,  quem  tibi 
Rnem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe,   nec  Babylonios 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius  quidquid  erit  pati, 
Seu  plures  hiemcs  seu  tribuit  Juppiter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum.  Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.     Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida 
Aetas:     carpe  diem  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 
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CARMEN  XII. 


JcJi^UuU  >♦ 


yHA^AAMA 


QuBM  virul^  aut  hejtoa^lvra  vel  acri 
KbiasSihTs  c^glSbraFe,  di8',    -  ^^ 
I  i^uem  deum  J     Cujus  recinet  jocosa 
aj}jrMy.^A       Nom^n  lAago^^  4  '*^ 
£  V/  ^*^^; .  ^  Aut  in  umbrosis  HeHcoms  oris 
> .  „ ,. ,, ,        Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidov^in  Haemo    fyj-^'^'^ 
/^     '  '      ^     Unde  vocale^ Wiei^ insecutae *      ^'5    ^*^^^^"^   ' 
*Jp/  OrpmieJ^silvae 

.V'  t-^<'        Ar^  matema  rapidos  morantem 

Fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos,  10 

Blandu^  et  auritas  fidibus  canoria 
f      •  Ducere  quercus  ? 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laudibus,  qui  res  hominihn  ac  deorum, 
H  Qui  marl^  ac  terras  variisque  mundum  15 

Temperat  horis  ? 
}  Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 

Nec  viget  quidquam  simite  aut  secundum : 
Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 

PaJlas  honores.  20 

Proeliis  audax,  neque  te  silebo 
Liber  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 
Beluis  nec  te,  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta.  - 
Diesi^  et  Alciden  puerosque  Ledae,  25 

Hunc  equis,  illum  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem  ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor, 
Concidu^t  venti  fugiuntque  nubes,  30 

Et  minax,  quod  sic  voluere,  ponto 
Unda  recumbit. 
I  Romulum  post  hos  prius  an  quietum 

l^  Pompili  regnum  memorelnj  an  superbos 
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,^  ^     Tarquini  fasces  dubit^  an  Catoms  35 

;^  Nobile  letum. 

-  Regulu^  et  Scauros  animaeque  magnae 

-  Prodigum  PauUum  superante  Poeno 

^'  ,^  Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena 

Fabriciumque.  40 

Hunc  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit  et  Camillum " 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto 

Cum  lare  fundus. 
Crescit  occuito  velut  arbor  aevo,  45 

Fama  Marcelli ;  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores. 
Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos 
Orte  Satumo,  tibi  cura  magni  50 

Caesaris  fatis  data  :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
Hle,  seu  Parthos  Latil^  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  55 

Seras  et  Indos,  1 

Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem ;  ' 

Tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum, 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittes 

Fulmina  lucis.  ^  60 


CARMEN  XIII. 


CuM  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 
Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  brachia  vae  meum 
Fervens  diflScili  bile  tumet  jecur. 
*     Tunc  nec  mens  mihi  nec  color 
Ccrta  sede  manet,  humor  et  in  genas 
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Furtim  labitur,  arguens 
Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 

Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 
Turparunt  humeros  immodicae  mero  lo 

Rixae  sive  puer  furens 
Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

Non,  si  pae  satis  audias, 
Speres  perpetuum  dulcia  barbare 

Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  15 

Quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  imbiut. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nec  malis 

Divolsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  ciiius  solvet  amor  die.  90 


CARMEN  XIV. 

r  ■          ''/*,, 

0  naVis,  refergnt  in  mare  te  Tibvi  _  ^  ^ 
Fluctus  j    0  quid  agi^  ?_  EQrtiter  occupa   ^    "  ^"^ ' 
Portum.     Nonne  vides,'ut    ,  .  '^ 

Nudiurf  remi^o^Iatus         ^^'*^  ^ 
Et  malus.  celeri  saucius  Africo  g 

Ant)i^ilaaeque  gemant  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  dttiure  carinae 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aequor  ?     Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo.  10 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  filia  nobiliSj 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile ; 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navjta  puppibus 

Fidit.     Tu,  nisi  ventis  15 

Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
Nuper  soUicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levis, 
2 
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Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas._j  30 


CARMEN  XV. 


Pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereus  fata :  Mala  ducis  avi  domum  5 

Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 
Heu  heu  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor  !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  10 

Genti !    Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida 

Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Nequicquam  Veneris  praesidio  ferox 
Pectes  caesariem  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides  ;  is 

Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Cnossii 
Vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  seqiu 
Ajacem ;  tamen  heu  serus  adulteros 

Crines  pulvere  collines.  jjo 

Non  Laertiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  Pjlium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salamimus 

Teucer  et  Sthenelus  sciens 
Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis  25 

Non  auriga  piger ;    Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.     Ecce  furit  te  reperire  atrox 

Tydides  mejior  patre, 
Quem  tu  cervus  uti  valUs  in  altera 
Viaum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor  30 
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Sublimi  fu^es  mollis  anhelitUy 

Non  hoc  pollicitxis  tuae. 
Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio 
Matronisque  Phrjgum  classis  Achillei ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaicus  35 

Ignis  Iliacas  domos. 


OARMEN  XVI. 


O  MATRB  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 
Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
Pones  iambis,  sive  flamraa 
Sive  mari  libet  Hadriano. 
Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit  § 

Mentem  sacerdotum  incola  Pjthius, 
Non  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Corybantes  aera 
Tristes  ut  irae,    quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis  nec  mare  naufragum  lo 

Nec  saevus  ignis  nec  tremendo 
Juppiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu. 
Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam,  et  insani  leonis  15 

Vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 

Funditus  imprimeretque  muris  20 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Compesce  mentem  :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor  et  in  celeres  iambos 
Misit  furentem ;     nunc  ego  mitibus  2t 

Mutare  quaero  tristia,  dum  mihi 
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Fias  recantatis  amica  I 

Opprobriis  animumque  reddas*  J 


CARMEN  XVII. 


Yeloz  amoennm  saepe  Lncretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos  5 

Quaerunt  latentes  et  tbyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti, 
Nec  virides  metuunt  colubras 
Nec  Martiales  Haedileae  lupos, 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula  10 

Yalles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 
Di  me  tuentur,  dis  pietSiS  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.     Hic  tibi  copia 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  15 

Buris  honorum  opulenta  comu, 
Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
Yitabis  aestus  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen;        _  20 

Hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra,    nec  SemeleVus 
Cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia,  nec  metues  protervum 
Suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari  95 

Incontinentes  injiciat  manus 
£t  scindat  haerentem  coronam 
Crinibus  immeritamque  vestem. 
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OARMEN   XVIII. 


Ntjllam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem 

Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili. 

Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  deus  proposuit,  neque 

Mordaces  aliter  diSiigiunt  soUicitudines. 

Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ?     5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Venus  ? 

At  ne  quis  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi 

Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 

Debellata,   monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 

Cum  fas   atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  10 

Discemunt  avidi.    Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Invitum  quatiam,   nec  variis  obsita  frondibus 

Sub  divum  rapiam.     Saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 

Comu  tjmpana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui 

Et  toUens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,  I6 

Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 


CARMEN  XIX. 


Mateb  saeva  Cupidinum 
Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer 

Et  lasciva  Licentia 
Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 

Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  t 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius ; 

Urit  grata  protervitas 
Et  voltus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 

In  me  tota  mens  Venus 
Cypmm  desemit,  nec  patitur  Scjthas  10 

2* 
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Et  versis  animosum  eqms 
Parthum  dicere  nec  quae  nihil  atiinent. 

Hic  viyum  mihi  caespitem,  hic 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  thuraque 

Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  16 

Mactata  yeniet  lenior  hostia. 


CAEMEN  XX. 


ViLB  potahis  modicis  Sabinum 
Cantharis  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Conditum  levi,  datus  in  theatro 

Cum  tibi  plausus, 
Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  patemi  6 

Flununis  ripae  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago. 
Caecubtim  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nec  Falemae  lo 

Temperant  vites  neque  Formiani 

Focula  colles. 


CARMEN  XXI. 


DiAi^AM  tenerae  dicite  virgines, 
Intonsumj^  pueri,  dicit^Cynthium 
Latonamqife  sSpfemo  ^^     '" 
Dilectam  penitus  JovT. 
Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma, 
QuaecunqiiQ  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido 
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r^    - 


Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
^         Silvis  aut  vindis  Cragi ;  ^ '^''-*^ 
Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollitSlaudibus, 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  ApoUinis,  lo 

•     Insignemque  pharetra 

Fratemaqu«  humerum  lyra. 
Hic  bellum  lacrumosihi(},  hic  miseram  famem 
Pestemqti^  a  popu^  et  principe  Caesarh  in 

Persas  atque  Britannos  15 

Vestra  motus  aget  prece 
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^  **""         Inteqeb  vitae  scelerSque  purtla 

Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 
Nec  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusce,  ph^SjretiS,  Clc  '«    ^^^^ 
Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas  5 

Sive  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
V  ^  ^         Caucasum  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus     ,>viLV 
^'.  .  Lambit  Hydaspes. -^  '-  '.  ^j  •     _^ 

^  \'  Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 

^  Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen  et  ultra  lo 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditis, 

Fugit  inermem, 
Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat  leonum  15 

Arida  nutrix. 
Pone  me  pigri^^^ubi  nulla  campis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura, 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusquo 

Juppiter  urget ;  20 

Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propmqui 
Solis  in  terra  domibus  negata : 
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Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Bulce  loquentem. 


CARMEN  XXIII. 


ViTAS  hmnuleo  me  similis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siliiae  metu. 
Nam  seu  mobilibus  veria  inhorruit  s 

Adventus  foliis  seu  virides  rubum 
Dimovere  lacertae, 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit, 
Atqui  non  ego  te  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  frangere  persequor:  lo 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 


CARMEN  XXIV. 


QuTS  dediden^r^it  pudw*  aut^modui 
Tam  cari  capitis  ?     Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Meh^omene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Voceln/  cura  cTthara/ded*  --^ 
Ergo  QunftitilTum  perpetuus  sopor  s 

Urget !  oui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides  nudaque  Veritas 

Quand^^  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Virgili.  xo 
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Tu  {rustra  pias  heu  non  ita  creditum 

Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 
Quod  si  ThreVcio  blandius  Orpheo 
Auditam  moderei^  arboribus  fidepa, 
Non  vanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini,  15 

Quam  virga  semel  horrida 
Non  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregL 
Durum  :    sed  levius  fit  patientkb 

Qmdqtdd  corrigeri^  est  nefas.  f  20 


CARMEN  XXV. 


Parcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestraa 
Ictibus  crebris  juvenes  protervi, 
Nec  tibi  somnos  adimunt,    amatque 

Janua  limen, 
Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat  5 

Cardines;  audis  minus  et  minus  jam: 
"  Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 

Lydia,  dormis  ?  " 
Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu,  10 

Thracio  bacchante  ma^s  sub  inter- 

lunia  vento, 
Cum  tibi  flagrans  araor  et  libido 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum,  15 

Non  sine  questu 
Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  virente 
Gaudeat  pulla  magis  atque  myrto, 
Aridas  frondes  hiemis  sodali  \ 

Dedicet  Hebro.  '20 
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CARMEN  XXVI. 


Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis,  quis  sub  Arcto 
Bex  gelidae  metuatur  orae, 
Quid  Tiridaten  terreat  unice  e 

Securus.     0,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 
Pimplea  dulcis !     Nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores  :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  lo 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


CARMEN  XXVII. 


NatiS  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphis 
Pugnare  Thracdwi  est :  toUite  barbarum 
Morem,  v^recuhdumqife  Bacchum 
Sanguin^Sis  prbhYbetfe'  rixis  l 
yinx>  et  lucernis  Medus  acinaces  S 

^^^;^^'' Imraane  quantum  discrepat :  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso  ! 
Voltis  severi  me  quoque  sumere      ^ 
Partem  Falemi  ?  Dicat  Opuntiae     -        '     *        lo 
Prater  Megillae  quo  beatus 
Vohiere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 
Cessat  voluntas  ?     Non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.     Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus 
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Non  «rubescendis  adurit  15 

Ignibus  ingeuuoque  semper 
Amore  peccas.     Quidquid  habes  age 
Depone  tutis  auribus.     Ah  mber^ 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma !  20 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 

Pegasus  expediet  Chimaera.  ^ 
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v^^ 


Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archytayi*"-'    .  -   n    •  **-- 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum     ♦  '■  • 

Munera,  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotunduQi  a 

Percurrisse  polum  morituro. 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deor)im, 

Tithonusque  remotus  in  auras 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iteru^  Orco  10 

Demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus  nilul  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox  i5 

Et  catcanda  semel  via  leti : 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitib  est  avidum  mare  nautis ; 
'   MSxta  senita  ac  juvenum  densentur  fimera,  nullum 

Saeva  caput  Proserpina  fugit,^'  ,*,    20 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapi^us  comes  Orionis     -    *  '\ 

Illyricis  ITotus  obruit  undis. 
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At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  maligQus  arenae 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare :     6ic  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurus  26 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae  te  sospite,  multaque  merces 
Unde  potest  tibi  defluat  aequo 
^     Ab  Jove  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenii. 

Kegligis  immeritis  nocituram  3G 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?    Fors  et 
C  Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 

I        Te  maneant  ipsum :  precibus  non  linquar  inulUs, 
Teque  piacula  nuUa  resolvent. 
Quamquam  festinas  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit  36 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. J 


CARMEN  XXIX. 


ICfCT,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas  ?     Quae  tibi  yirginum,  6 

Sponso  necato  barbara  serviet  ? 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 

Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  paterno  ?     Quis  neget  arduis  lo 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 
Montibus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobilis 
Libros  Panaeti  Socraticam  et  domum 

Mutare  loricis  Hiberis  15 

Pollicitus  meliora  tendis  ? 
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CARMEN  XXX, 


O  Venus,  re^na  Cnidi  Paphique, 
Sperne  dilectam  Cypron,  efc  vocantia 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 

Transfer  in  aedem. 
Fervidus  tecum  puer  efc  solufcis 
Oratiae  zonis  properentque  Nymphao 
Et  parom  comis  sine  te  Juventas 

Mercuriusque. 


CARMEN  XXXI. 


QuiD  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem 
Yates  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?     Non  opimae 
Sardmiae  segetes  feraces, 
Non  aestuosae  grata  Calabriae  ^ 

Armenta,   non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicum, 
Non  rura  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua  tacitumus  amnis, 
Premant  Calena  falce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  vitem,    dives  et  aureis  lo 

Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina  Syra  reparata  merce, 
Dis  carus  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Anno  revisens  aequor  Atlaniicum 

Impune.     Me  pascunt  olivae,  15 

Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvae. 
Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones  et  precor  integra 
8 
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Gam  mente,  nec  turpem  senectam 

Degere,  nec  cithara  carentem.  20 


CARMEN  XXXII. 


PosciMUR.     Si  qnid  vacui  sub  mnbra 
Lusimus  tecum  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
Vivat  et  plures,  age  dic  Latinum, 

Barbite,  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi,  5 

Qui  ferox  bello  tamen  inter  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  religarat  udo 

Litore  navim, 
Liberum  et  Musas  Veneremque  et  iUi 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat  lo 

Et  Lycum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

Crine  decorum. 
0  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  0  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salve  .  s 

Bite  vocanti. 


CARMEN  XXXIII. 


Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos  cur  tibi  junior 

Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida 
Cyri  torret  amor,   Cyrus  in  asperam 
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Declinat  Pholoen ;  sed  prius  Apulis 

Jungentur  capreae  lupis 
Qnam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  lo 

Formas  atque  animos  sub  juga    aenea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipsum  me,melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 
Libertina,  fretis  acrior  Hadriae  15 

Curvantis  Calabros  sinua. 


CARMEN  XXXIV. 


Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens 
Insanientis^dum^sapientiae  ^ 
CSnsultus  erro,  ndnc  rfetrorsmn 
Vel^dai^^atqH^^iteraif^  cursus 
Cogor  relictos  ;  namque  Diespiter,  5 

Igni  corusco  nlibila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum 
Quo  bruta  tellus  et  yaga  flnmina,       ^^ 
Quo  Styx  et  invi^  liorrida  Taenari  o'^  10 

Sedes  Atlante)asque  finis 

Concutitur.     V^let  ima  summis 
Mutar^  et  insign^  attenuat  deus 
Obscura  promens  ;  hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridor\^  acuto  u 

Sustulit,  hic  posuisse  gaudet. 
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CARMEN  XXXV. 


cr*- 


0  pi'^,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  velj^imo  tollere^de  gradfi 
Mortafe  corpusj  yel  sugerbos^ 
Vertere  tunermus  trminphos, 
Te  pauper  ambit  soilicita  prece  5 

Ruris  colonus,  te  domindXQ  aequoris 
Quicunque  Bithjna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scjthae 
Urbesque  gentesqui^  et  Latium  ferox  10 

Regumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tjranni, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
i  Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  frequens 

Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  ama  15 

Concitet  imperiumque  frangat.  ^ 

Te  semper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas 
Clavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans    aena,  nec  severus 
Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plimibum.  20 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno  nec  comit^  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Veste  domos  inimica  hnquis. 
At  volgus  infidul5i(i  et  meretrix  retro  25 

Perjura  cedit,    diffugiunt  oadis 
Cum  faece  siccatis  amici 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosi. 
Serves  iturum  Caesarehj  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos  et  juvenum  recens  30 

Examen  Eois  timendum 
Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
Eheu  cicatricud^  et  sceleris  pudet 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
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Aetas  ?  quid  intactum  nefasti  3.'> 

Liquimus  ?  unde  manum  juventus 
Metu  deorum  continuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris  ?     0  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 

Massagetas  Arabasque  ferrumlj  40 

CAEMEN  XXXVI. 


Et  thure  et  fidibus  juvat 
Placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 

Custodes  Numidae  deos, 
Qui  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 

Caris  multa  sodalibus,  5 

Nulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 

Quam  dulpi  Lamiae,  memor 
Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae 

Mutataeque  simul  togae. 
Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota,  lo 

Neu  promptae  modus  amphorae, 
Neu  morem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pedumi 

Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 
Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide, 

Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 

Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 
Deponent  oculos,  nec  Damalis  novo 

Divelletur  adultero 
Lascivia  hederis  ambitiosior.  20 
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(j-  CARMEN  XXXVII. 

NuNC  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus,  nunc  Saliaribus 

Ornare  pulvinar  deorum  y 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales. 
Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum'  ^'J^^  5 

Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio       *" 
Regina  dementes  ruinas 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 
Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium      *f 
Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens  -  to 

Sperare  fortunaque  dulci  "^ 
Ebria.  Sed  minuit  furorem 
Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus, 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 

Bedegit  in  veros  timores  15 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
MoIIes  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 

Haemoniae^T^^^^  ^^  catenis  20 

Fatale  monstrum  :  quae  generosius 
Perire  quaerens,  nec  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem  nec  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  oras. 
Au^  et  jacentem  visere  re^am  25 

Voltu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum, 
Deliberata  morte  ferocior, 

Saevis  Liburms  scilicet  invidens  30 

Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho.  J 
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CABMEN  XXXVIII. 


l^ERSicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus, 
Displicent  nexae  philyra  coronae  ; 
^litte  sectari  rosa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur. 
Simplici  myrto  nihil  allabores 
Sedulus  curo :  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus  neque  me  sub  arta 

Vite  bibentem. 
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Q.  HORATn  FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

UBER  SECHNDUS. 
CARMEN  !• 


MoTUM  ex  Metello  consule  civicmn 
Sellique  causas  et  vitia  et  modos 
Ludumque  Fortunae  gravesque 
Principum  amicitias  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus,  5 

Periculosae  plenum  opus  aleae, 
Tractas  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 
Paullum  seVerae  Musa  tragoediae 
Desit  theatris  :  mox  ubi  publicas  10 

Res  ordinaris  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cothurno, 
Insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  consulenti,PoIlio,curiae, 

Cui  laurus  aetemos  honores  15 

Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
Perstringis  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt, 
Jam  fulgor  armomm  fugaces 

Terret  equos  eqmtumque  voltus  :  so 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
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Et  cimcta  terraram  siibacta 

Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 
Juno  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  25 

Afris  inulta  cesserat  impotens 
Tellure  victorum  nepotes 
Rettulit  inferias  Jugurtfaae. 
Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia  20 

Testatur  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  ? 
Qm  gurges,  aut  quae  flumina  lugubriiS 
Ignara  belli  ?  quod  mare  Dauniae 
Non  decoloravere  caedes  •  .  ,  35 

Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  f 
Sed  ne  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis, 
Ceae  retractes  munera   neniae  : 
Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro 

Quaere  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 


CARMEN  II. 


NuLLXJS  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris,  inimice  lamnae 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 

Splendeat  usu. 
"Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo  6 

Notus  in  fratres  animi  patemi ; 
Blum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 

Eama  superstes. 
Laiius  regnes  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis  10 

Gadibus  jungas  et  uterque  Poenus 

Serviat  uni. 
Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
Nec  sitim  pelUt  nisi  causa  morbi 
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Fugerit  venis  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Corpore  languor. 
Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phraaten 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 

Dedocet  uti  sa 

Yocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  inretorto 

Spectat  acenros. 


CARMEN  III, 


Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
^    Ab  insolenti  temperatam 

Laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 
Seu  maestus  omni  tempore  vixeriSy  6 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 

Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falemi. 
Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
XJmbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  lo 

Ramis  ?     Quid  obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 
Huc  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum  15 

Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 
Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
Villaque  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 

Cedes  et  exstructis  in  altum 

•    Divitiis  potietur  heres.  *  sa 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho 
Nil  interest  an  pauper  et  infima 
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De  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur,    omnium  25 

Versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aetemum 
Exiiium  impositura  cumbae. 


CARMEN  IV. 


Ke  sit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Fhoceu !  Prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  niveo  colore 

Movit  Achillem ; 
Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum  5 

Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae ; 
Arsit  Atrides  mecQo  in  triumpho 

Virgine  rapta, 
Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessak)  victore  et  ademptus  Hector  10 

Tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolli 

Pergama  Grais. 
Nescias  an  te  genemm  beati 
Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes : 
Regium  certe  genus  et  penates  15 

Maeret  iniquos. 
Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo  ;  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 
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CARMEN  V- 

NoNDUM  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Cervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
Aequare  nec  tauri  ruentis 
In  venerem  tolerare  pondus, 
Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae  5 

Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto   • 
Praegestientis.     ToUe  cupidinem 
Immitis  uvae  :  jam  tibi  lividos  10 

Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 
Jam  te  sequetur :  currit  enim  ferox 
Aetas  et  illi  quos  tibi  dempserit 

Apponet  annos  ;  jam  proterva  15 

Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum : 
Dilecta  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  noctumo  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gyges,  80 

Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 


CARMEN  VI. 


Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra  et 
Barbaras  Syrtes  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestuat  unda, 
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Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono  5 

Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae, 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 

Militiaeque  l 
XJnde  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae^ 
Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi       -  lo 

Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Bura  Fhalantho. 
Hle  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mella  decedunt  viridique  certat  15 

Baca  Venafro ; 
Yer  ubi  longum  tepidasque  praebet 
Juppiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Auloa 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falemis 

Invidet  uvis.  20 

Hle  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces  :  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favillam 

Vatis  amici. 


CAEMEN  VII. 


OJ. 


0  SAEPE  mecum  t^mpus  m  ultimum 
Deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo, 
Pompei  meorum  prime  sodalium,  ( 

Cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
Fregi  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos  ? 
Teoum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula,  10 

Cum  fracta   virtus  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
4 
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Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere ;  '  ^  ;^^ 

Te  rursus  in  bellum  resorbens  15 

Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis,     ^    * 
Erg^  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem 
Longaqut  fessum  miUtia  latus    n'^ 
Depon^  sub  lauru  mea  nec 

Parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis,  20 

Oblivioso  levia  Massico 
Cibori^  exple ;  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperar^  apio  coronas 
Curatve  myrto  ?  quem  Venus  arbitrum  S5 

Dicet  bibendi  ?     Non  ego  sanius   -  . 
Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto  '  •' 

Dulce  mihi  furei*e  est  amico. 


CAKMEN  VIII- 


Ulla  81  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam, 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Crederem.     Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti  5 

Perfidum  votis  caput  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura. 
Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
Fallere  et  toto  tacituma  noctis  lo 

Signa  cum  caelo,  gelidaque  divos 

Morte  carentes. 
Ridet  hoc  inquam  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sa^ttas  ib 

Cote  cruenta. 
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Addb  quod  pubes  fibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova  nec  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nflper 
Virgines  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 

Aura  maritos. 


CAKMEN  IX. 


NoN  semper  imbres  nubibus  bispidos 
Manant  in  agros  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque,  nec  Armeniis  in  oris, 
Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners  5 

Menses  per  omnes  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi : 
Tu  semper  urges  flfebilibus  modis 
Mysten  ademptum,  nec  tibi  Vespero  10 

Surgente  decedunt  amores 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
Annos,  nec  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon,  aut  Phrjgiae  sorores 
Flevere  semper.     Desine  moUium 
Tandem  querelarum,  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Caesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 

Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
Victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 
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CARMEN  X, 


^  .      - '  "  -  /  < 

*      ^  /  -  ■ ' 

Rectius  vives,  Licmi,  neque  altum 
Semper  urgendo  neque,  diim  procellas 
Gautus  borrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Litus  iniquum. 
Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem  .  *  g 

Diligit  tutus  caret  obsoleti  ;  ' 

Sor^bus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  aula. 
Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu  .  ;  lo 

Decidunt  turres  feriuntque  summoB      .        nt  •  ' 

Fulgura  montes.  .     '  . 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum         : 
Pectus.     Informes  hiemes  reducit  .15 

Juppiter,  idem 
Summovet.    Non  si  male  nunc  etofim   . 
Sic  erit :    quondam  cithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

Tendit  ApoUo.  au 

Rebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare  ;  sapienter  idem 
Gontrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 

Turgida  vela.  _J 


GARMEN  XI, 


QuiD  bellicosus  Gantaber  et  Scjthee, 
Hirpine  Quinti,  cogitet  Hadria 
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Dmsus  objecto  remitfcas 

Quaerere,   nec  trepides  in  nsum 
Poscentis  aevi  pauca.    Fugit  retro  6 

Levis  juventas  et  decor,  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  amores 
Canitie  facilemque  somnum. 
Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Yemis  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet  lo 

Voltu:  quid  aetemis  minorem 
Oonsiliis  animum  fatigas  ? 
Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 

Canos  odorati  capillos,  15 

Dum  licet,  Assyriaque  nardo 
Potamus  uncti  ?     Dissipat  Euius 
Curas  edaces.     Quis  puer  ocius 
Bestinguet  ardentis  Falemi 
Poc^a  praetereunte  Ijmpha  ?  20 

Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Ljden  ?     Ebuma  dic  age  cum  lyra 
Maturet  in  comptum  Lacaenae 
More  comas  religata  nodum. 


CAKMEN  XII. 


NoLis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae, 

Nec  dimm  Hannibalem,  nec  Siculum  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine  mollibus 

Aptari  citharae  modis ; 
Nec  saevos  Lapithas  et  nimium  mero  6 

Hylaeum  dbmitosque  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 
Satumi  veteris ;  tuque  pedestribus 
Dices  historiis  proeliiEi  Caesaris,  10 
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Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  vias 

Begum  colla  minacium. 
Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis  15 

Hdum  pectus  amoribus ; 
Quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nec  certare  joco  nec  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  niiidis  virginibus,  sacro 

Dianae  celebris  die.  20 

Num  tu  quae  tenuit  dives  Achaemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes 
Permutare  velis  crine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  ? 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  85 

Cervicem,  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
Quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 

Interdum  rapere  occupet. 


CARMEN  XIII. 


Illb  ^t  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primu^,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 

Pemici^ija  opprobriumque  pagi ;     '''"-' 
Hluln  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  *       5 

Fregisse  cerviceisfi  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  noctumo  cmore 
Hospitis  ;  ille  venena  Colchica 
Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefaa 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  lo 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 
Quid  quisque  vitet  nunqu^  homini  satas 
Cautum  est  in  horas :  navita  Bosporum 
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Poenns  perhorrescit  neque  nltra  15 

Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata,- 
ACIes  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi,   catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Bobur ;  sed  improvisa  leti 
Yis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  20 

Quam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  Aeacum 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum  et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 
Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus,  9& 

Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli ! 
TJtrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere ;  sed  m^gis  do 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tjrrannos 

Densihi^  humeris  bi^it  aure  vclgns. 
Quid  mirutfi,  ub\  illis  carminibus  stupena 
Demittit  atras  belua  centiceps 

Aures  et  intorti  capillis  35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues  ? 
Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Polopb  parens 
Dulci  laborum  decipitur  sono ; 
Nec  curat  Orion  leones 
Aut  timidos  agitare  lyncas.  ]  40 


CARMEN  XIV. 


Ehexj  fugades,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni,  nec  pietas  moram 
Bugis  et  instanti  senectae 

AfiFeret  indomitaeque  morti, — 
Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
Amice,  places  illacrumabilem 
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Flatona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  lityonque  tristi 
Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus 
Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur,  lo 

Enaviganda  sive  reges 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 
Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus, 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae, 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  15 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum : 
Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
Infame  damnatusque  lon^ 

Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  20 

lanquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 
Uxor,  neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
Te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  heres  Caecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo 
PontijELcum  potiore  coenis. 


CARMEN    XV, 


Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  reUnquent ;  undique  latius 

Extenta  visentur  Lucrino 

Stagna  lacu,  platanusque  caelebs 
Evincet  ulmos  ;  tum  violaria  et  5 

Mjrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 

Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori, 
Tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.    Non  ita  Bomuli  10 
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Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis  veterumque  norma. 
Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam  \o 

Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton, 
Nec  fortuitum  spernere  caespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumptu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.  ao 


CARMEN  XVI, 


Otitjm  divos  rogat  in  patente 
Prensus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit   lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace,  5 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  neque  purpura  ve- 

nale  neque  auro. 
Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus  lo 

Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 

Tecta  volantes. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum, 
Nec  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  15 

Sordidus  aufert. 
Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  ?  Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?     Patriae  quis  exsul 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?  20 

Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cura  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
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Ocior  cervis  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro. 
Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est        a: 
Oderit  curare  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu  ;    nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectuSy  30 

Et  mihi  forsau  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae,  tibi  tollit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa,  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tinctae 
Yestiunt  lanae  :  mihi  parva  rura  et 
Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Gamenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 

Spernere  volgus.  40 


CARMEN  XVII. 


CuR  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
Nec  dis  amicum  est  nec  mihi  te  prius 
Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 
Ah  te  meae  si  part^^i  animae  rapit  o 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera, 
Nec  carus  aeque  nec  superstes 
Integer  ?   IUe  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentmja :  ibimus,  ibimus  ic 

Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Garpere  iter  comites  parati. 
Me  nec  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae 
Nec,  81  resurgat,  centimanus  Gjas 
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Divellet  unquam :  sic  potenti  15 

Juslitiae  placitumque  Parcis. 
Seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  adspicit 
Formidolosus  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tjrannus 

Hesperiae  Gapricomus  undae,  20 

Utrumque  nostniin  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum.     Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Satumo  refulgens 
Eripuit  volucrisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  cum  populus  frequens  23 

Laetum  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum : 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset,  Mercuriaiium 
Cnstos  virorum.     Beddere  victimas  ^ 

Aedemque  votivam  memento : 
Nos  huinilem  feriemus  agnam*  ^ 


CARMEN   XVIII. 

NoN  ebur  neqde  aureum  ^ 
MSBa  renidet  m  doino  lacunar ; 

Non  trabes  Hymettiae 
Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 

Africa ;  nequci  Attali  5 

Ignotus  heres  tegialsri  occupavi ; 

Nec  Laconicas  mihi 
Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae : 

At  fides  et  ingeni 
Benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives  10 

Me  petit ;  nihil  supra 
Deos  lacesso,  nec  potente^lja  amicum 

Lar^ora  flagito, 
Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 

Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  pergunfc  interire   lunae. 
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Tu  secanda  marmora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et  sepulcri 

Immemor  struis  domos 
Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urges  20 

Summovere  litora, 
Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 

Quid,  quod  usque  proximos 
Bevellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 

Limites  clientium  25 

Salis  avarus  ?    Pellitur  patemos 

In  sinu  ferens  deos 
Et  uxor  et  vir  sordidosque  natos ; 

NuUa  certior  tamen 
Bapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  30 

Aula  divitem  manet 
Herum.     Quid  ultra  tendis  ?    Aequa  tellus 

Pauperi  recluditur 
Begumque  pueris,  nec  satelles  Ord 

Callidum  Promethea  35 

Revexit  auro  captus.     Hic  superbum 

TantalihiQi  atque  Tantali 
Genus  coercet ;  hic  levare  functum 

Paupcrom  laboribus 
Vocatus  atque  non  vocatus  audit.  40 


CARMEN  XIX. 


Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem —  credite  posteri  — 
Nymphasque  discentes .  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 
Euoe,   recenti  mens  trepidat  metu 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur.  Euoe,  parce  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso  ! 
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Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiadas 
Viniquc  fontem  lactis  et  uberes  lo 

Gantare  rivos,  atque  truncis 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella ; 
Fas  et  beatae  conjugis  additum 
Stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 

Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  15 

Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 
Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum, 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 
Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines :  Sii 

Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Bhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
Ungmbus  horribilique  mala ; 
Quamquam  choreis  aptior  et  jocis  25 

Ludoque  dictus  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris :  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediusque  belli. 
Te  vidit  insdns  Cerberus  aureo 
Comu  decorum,  leniter  atterens  90 

Caudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 


CARMEN  XX. 


NoN  usitata  nec  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,   invidiaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego  pauperum 
Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego  quem  vocas, 
Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo, 
Nec  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 
5 


4 
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Jam  jam  residunt  cruribus  asperae 
.     Pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem  10 

Superne,  nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 
Jam  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 

Sjrtesque  Gaetulas  canorus  15 

Ales  Hyperboreosque  campos. 
Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultuni 
Noscent  Geloni,   me  peritus 

Discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor.  20 

Absint  inani  funere  neniae 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae  ; 
Compesce  elamorem  ac  sepulcri 
Mittc  supervacuos  honores. 


** 
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Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

CARMINUM 

UBER  TERTIUS. 


CARMEN,!. 

^  ^        ••  '^^^Ci^ 

Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo ; 
rav^ie^lmgms^  carmina  non  priua 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virgimbus  puensque  canto. 
Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges,  § 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 
Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis,  hic  generosior  lo 

Descendat  in  Campum  petitor, 
Moribus  hic  meliorque  fama 
Contendat,  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 
Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ;  15 

Omne  capax  movet  uma  nomen. 
Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet  non  Siculae  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  citharaeque  cantus  20 

Somnum  reducent.     Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitata  Tcmpe. 
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Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque  2f 

Tumultuosum  soUicitat  mju*e, 
Nec  saevus.Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 
Non  verberatae  grandirie  vineae 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas  30 

Culpante  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera  nunc  hiemes  iniquas^ 
Contracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
JactiS/in  altum  molibus  ;  huc  frequens 

Caffiaenta  demittit  redemptor  35 

Cum  famulis  dominusque  terrao 
Fastidiosus.  Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus,   neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Quodsi  dolentem  nec  Phrygius  lapis 
Nec  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus  nec  Falema 

Vitis  Achaemeniumque  costum, 
Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo  45 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 


CARMEN  II. 

ANGUSTAk  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Kobustus  acri  militia  puer 

Condiscat,  et  Parthos  feroces 
Yexet  eques  metuendus  hasta, 
Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat  5 

In  rebus.     Illu^  ex  moenibus  hosticis 

Matrona  bellantis  tjranni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret,  eheu,    ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum  lo 
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Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 

Nec  parcit  imbellis  juventae  13 

Poplitibus  timidoque  tergoj 
"Vlrtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus, 
Nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  90 

Virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Caelum  negata  tentat  itervia, 
(^^usque  volgares  et  imam 
Spcmit  humum  fugiente  penna. 
Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio  85 

Merces :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Yulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fragilemve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselon  ;    saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum :  ao 

Baro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


CARMEN  III. 

JuSTUM  et  ienacem  propoditfvirdm 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentiumy 
Non  voltus  instantis  tjranni         c, 
Mente  quatit  solida,  nequ^  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae,  6 

Nec  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis ; 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 
Hac  arte  PoIIux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas,  11 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
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Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres  indocili  jugum 

GoUo  trahentes ;  hac  Quirinus  1& 

Mariis  equis  Acheronta  fu^t, 
Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  divis :  Ilion^  Ilion 
Fatalis  incestusque  judex 

Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  2q 

In  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Gimi  populp  et  duce  fraudulento.J 
Jam  nec  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae  25 

Famosus  hospes  nec  Priami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit, 
Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.    Protinus  et  graves  30 

Iras  et  invisum  nepotem 

Troica  quem  peperit  sacerdos 
Marti  redonab^ ;  iilun^  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 

Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Hion 
Bomamque  pontus  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati ; 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Gelent  inultae  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis. 
Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus, 
Aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm 
Cum  terra  celat  spemere  fortior,  50 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 
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QmcTmque  mundo  terminns  obstitit 
Eunc  tsuigat  armis,  visere  gestienfl 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes,  55 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
Sed^bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus^ 
Hac  lege  dico,  ne  nimium  pii 
Bebusque  fidentes  avitae 

Tecta  velint  reparare  Troiae.  60 

Tix)iae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 

Ducente  victrices  catervas  » 

Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 
Ter  si  resurgat  murus    aeneus  ^ --.-.-       65 

Auctore  Phoebo  ter  pereat  meis  .  '^^ 
Excisus  Argivis,  ter  uxor^^ 
Capta  virum  puer(wq«^  ploret. 
Non  hoc  jocosae  conreni  et  lyrae : 
Quo,  Musa,  tejjdid  f     Desine  pervicax  70 

E^ferr^^erinones  deorum  et 
^ligJia  modis  tenuare  parvis.  j^ 


CARMEN  IV. 


^  iA<^  . 


Desoende  cael^  et  d^c«age  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliop^^elos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 
Au^tis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis  5 

Insania  ?    Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Apulo 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae  10 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Frojide  nova  puerum  palumbes 
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Texerejjnirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunqae  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae 

Saltusque  Bantinos  et  arvum  15 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis  • 

Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto, 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  20 

Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum  V*'^ 

Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae.  t*^^ 
Yestris  amicui^  fontibus  et  choris  25 

Kon  xue  Philippis  versa  acies  retrO| 
/>  *^  Devota  non  exstinxit  arbos, 

Nec  Sicttla  Palinurus  unda. 
tJtcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporum  30 

Tentabo  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii  viator ; 
Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros  ""^  -   —  - 

Bt  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanum, 

Visa23  pharetratos  Gelonos  35 

Et  Scythicnm  inviolatus  amnem. 
Vo0  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis, 
.    Finire  quaerentem  labores 

Pierio  recreatis  antro.  40 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.     Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 
Qiu  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat  45 

Ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbaa 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequoj , 
Magnuh^  illa  terroreik)  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus  horrida  brachiis,  50 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
,  Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 
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Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  vaJidus  MimaSv    ;..-  .:.w£,4 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 

Quid  Rhoetus  evolsisque  truncis  55 

,    Enceladus  jaculator  audax  .  ^ 

Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida  Av>iA  l  "^ 
Possent  ruentes  ?     Hinc  avidu?  steiit 
Volcanus,  hinc  matrona  Juril^  et 

Nunqu^  humeris  positunia  arcumy      *^    eb 
Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit    ^c^>f".  ^  A*>s/rvi» 
Crines  solutos,  quiTjjciae  tenet 
Dumeta  natalemoue^silvam,  ^^-^ , 
Delius  et  Pataf^^^poUo. 
Vis  consili  expers  iBOTlruit  sua :  66 

Vim  t^mperatara  di  quoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  id^m  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  moventes. 
Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gjas 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae  70 

Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Vir^ea  domitus  sa^tta. 
Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
Maeretque  partus  fulmine  lurMgja^^ 

Missos  ad  Orcum ;  nec  pere3it      ^  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnen, 
Incontinentis  nec  Tityi  jecur 
Beliquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 

Custos  ;  amatorem  trecentae  , 

Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae*  \  80 


CAEMEN  V. 


Caelo  Tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Begnare  :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 
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Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara  5 

Turpis  maritus  vixit  et  hostium, 
Pro  curia  inversique  mores ! 
Consenuit  socerwum  in  armis 
Sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus, 
Anciliorum  et  nominis  et  togae  10 

Oblitus  aetemaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma  ? 
Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Beguli 
Dissentientis  condicionibus 

Foedis  et  exemplo  trahentis  15 

Pemiciem  veniens  in  aevum, 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilis 
Captiva  pubes.     Signa  ego  Pumcis 
Adfixadelubris  et  arma 

Militibus  sine  caede,  dixit,  20 

Derepta  vidi ;  vidi  ego  civium 
Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero 
Portasque  non  clausas  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 
Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior  2C 

Miles  redibit.     Flagitio  additis 
Damnum :  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco, 
Nec  vera  virtus    quum  semel  excidit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.  90 

.  K  pugnat  extricata  densis 
Cerva  plagis   erit  ille  foriis 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus, 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 

Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  35 

Sensit  iners  timuitque  mortem. 
Hic  unde  vitam  sumeret  inscius 
Pacem  duello  miscuit.     0  pudor  I 
0  magna  Karthago,  probrosis 
Altior  Italiae  ruinis  !  40 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos  ut  capitis  minor 
Ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  voltum : 
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Donec  labantes  consilio  patres  4S 

Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  maerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 
Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen  6o 

Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantemy 
Quam  si  cUentum  longa  negotia 
Dijiidicata  lite  relinqueret, 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros  SP 

Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum. 


CARMEN  VI. 


Deucta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Bomane,  donec  templa  refeceris 
Aedesque  labentes  deorum  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo. 
Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris  imperas :  5 

Hinc  omne  principium,  huc  refer  ezitum. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 
Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus  10 

Nostros  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 
Paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops, 

Hic  classe  formidatus,  ille  15 

Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Fecunda  culpae  secula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere  et  genus  et  domos  ; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.  90 
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Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo  et  fingitur  artibus ; 
Jam  nunc  et  incestos  amores 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui : 
Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  35 

Inter  mariti  vina,  neque  eli^t 
Gui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia  luminibus  remods ; 
Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  instdtor  SC 

Seu  navis  Hispanae  magister, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 
Non  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 

Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  35 

Antiochum  Hannibalemque  dirum ; 
Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas  et  severae 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abeunte  curm. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?  45 

Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 
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QuiD  fles,  Asterie,  quem  tibi  candicU 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii 
Thvna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide, 
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Gygen  ?    Ille  Notis  actua  ad  Oricum  5 

Post  insana  Caprae  sidera  fri^das 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 
Atqui  sollicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 
Suspirare  Chloen  et  miseram  tuis  10 

Dicens  ignibus  uri, 

Tentat  mille  vafer  modis. 
Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsls  impulerit  criminibus  nimia 

Casto  Bellerophonti  15 

Maturare  necem,  refert. 
Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  fugit  abstinens ; 
£t  peccare  docentes 

Fallax  historias  movet.  20 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icari 
Yoces  audit  adhuc  integer.  At  tibi 
.  Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 

Plus  justo  placeat  cave  ; 
Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens  25 

Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nec  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  aiveo. 
Prima  nocte  domum  claude  neque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae,  ao 

Et  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  difficilis  mane. 


CARMEN    VIII. 


Marths  caelebs  quid  agam  Kalendis, 
Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena  nuraris,  positusque  carbo  in 

Caespite  vivo, 

6 
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Docte  sermones  utriosqae  lingaae  ?  5 

Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprum  prope  funeratus 

Arboris  ictu. 
Hic  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Corticem  adstrictum  pice  dimovebit  ',  0 

Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 

Consule  TuUo. 
Sume,  Maecenas,  cjathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum  et  vi^les  lucemas 
Perfer  in  lucem ;  procul  omnis  esto  15 

Glamor  et  ira. 
Mtte  civiles  super  urbe  curas : 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen, 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Dissidet  armis,  90 

Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae 
Cantaber  sera  domitus  catena ; 
Jam  Scjthae  laxo  meditantur  arca 

Cedere  campis. 
Neglegens  ne  qua  populus  laboret  85 

Parce  privatus  nimium  cavere  ; 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae  et 

Linque  severa. 


CARMEN  IX. 


DoNEC  gratus  eram  tibi 
Nec  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 

Cervici  juvenis  dabat, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

Donec  non  alia  magis 
Arsisti  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen, 

Multi  Lydia  nominis 
llomana  vigui  clarior  Hia. 
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Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit 
Dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  sciens,  lo 

Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori 
Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 

Me  torret  face  mutua 
Thurini  Calais  filius  Omyti, 

Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 

Qmd  si  prisca  redit  Venus 
Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo, 

Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe 
Bejectaeque  patet  janua  Ljdiae  ?  so 

Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 
Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice  et  improbo 

Iracundior  Hadria, 
Tecum  viyere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 
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ExTREMTTM  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce, 
Saevo  nupta  viro,  me  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 

Plorares  Aquilonibus. 
Au^  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemus  5 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 
Ventis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  i;iives 

Puro  numine  Juppiter  ? 
Ingratam  Veneri  pone  superbiam, 
Ne  currenteretrofunis  eat  rota,  lo 

Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  procia 

Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 
0  quamvis  neque  te  munera  nec  preces 
Nec  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantium 
Nec  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  15 

Curvat,  suppUcibus  tuis 
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Parcas,  nec  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
Nec  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibus. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 

Caelesds  patiens  latus.  20 


CARMEN  XI, 


Mercuri, — nam  te  docilis  magistro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, — 
Tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 

Callida  nervis, 
Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et  6 

Divitum  mensis  et  amica  templis, 
-  Dic  modos  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 

Applicet  aures, 
Quae  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis, 
Ludit  exsultim  metuitque  tangi,  10 

Nuptiarum  expers  et  adhuc  protervo 

Cruda  marito. 
Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere  et  rivos  celeres  morari  ; 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti  15 

Janitor  aulae 
Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus  atque 
Spiritus  tetQT»  saniesque  manet 

Ore  trilingui.  20 

Qain  et  Ixion  Tityosque  voltu 
Bisit  invito,  stetit  uma  pauUum 
Sicca  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 

Carmine  mulces. 
Audiat  Ljde  scelus  atque  notas  2& 

Virginum  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 

Seraque  fata 
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Quae  manent  cnlpas  etiam  snb  Orco. 

Impiae,  —  nam  quid  potuere  majua  ?  —  ao 

Impiae  sponsos  potuere  duro 

Perdere  ferro ! 
XJna  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
Digna  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo  35 

Nobilis  aevum, 
Surge,  quae  dixit  juveni  marito, 
Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  detur ;  socerum  et  scelestas 

Falle  sorores,  40 

Quae  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae 
Singulos  eheu  lacerant :  ego  illis 
MoUior  ncc  te  feriam  neque  intra 

Glaustra  tenebo. 
Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis  45 

Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci : 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 

Classe  releget. 
I  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae 
Dum  favet  nox  et  Venus,  i  secundo  Gt 

Omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 

Scalpe  querelam. 
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MisERARihif  Ast  I  nequi;  amorijdare  luduflr-aoijue  dulci 
Maia  vlno  livere,  aiit  exaniman  m^tuentes 

Patruae  verbera  linguae. 
Tibi  qualum  Cvthereae  puer  ales,  tibi  telas 
Operosaeque  Minervae  studitai  aufert,  Neobule, 

Liparaei  nitor  Hebri, 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in.undis, 
Eques  ipso  jnelior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 
6* 
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Neqae  segni  pede  victas ; 
Catas  idem  per  apertam  fugientes  agitato  lO 

Grege  cervos  jaculaii  et  celer  alto  ktitantem 
.  Fruticetc^  exciper^  aprum. 


CARMEN  XIII, 


O  FONS  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  fioribus, 
Cras  donaberis  haedo 

Cui  frons  turgida  comibus 
Primis  et  yenerem  et  proelia  destanat ;  5 

Frustra :  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  sanguine  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gre^s. 
Te  flagrantis  atrbx  hora  Caniculao 
Nescit  tangere,  tu  frigus  amabile  10 

Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Praebes  et  pecori  vago. 
Kes  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium,  ^»-- 

Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem  »^«'*^ 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces  id 

Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae.  ^ 


I    ^ 
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Herculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  o  plebs, 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 
Victor  ab  ora. 
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XJnico  gaudens  mulier  marito  6 

Prodeat  justis  operata  sacris, 
Et  Boror  clari  ducis  et  decorae 

Sapplice  vitta 
,Virginum  matres  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.     Vos,  0  pueri  et  puellae  lo 

Jam  yirum  expertae,  male  ominatis 

Parcite  verbis. 
Hic  dies  vere  mihi  festus  atras 
Eximet  curas ;  ego  nec  tumultum 
Nec  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente  i5 

Caesare  terras. 
I  pete  unguentum,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  90 

Dic  et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Murrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem  ; 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  35 

litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae ; 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  juventa 

Consule  Planco. 


CARMEN  XV. 


XJxOR  pauperis  Ibyci, 
Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae 

Famosisque  laboribus : 
Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 

Inter  ludere  virgines 
Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 

Non  si  quid  Pholoen  satis 
Et  te,  Chlori,  decet :  filia  rectius 
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Expugnat  juvenum  domos, 
Pulso  Thjias  uti  concita  tjmpano.  lo 

Illam  cogit  amor  Nothi 
Lascivae  similem  ludere  capreae : 

Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 
Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae  decent, 

Nec  flos  purpureus  rosae  ^  15 

Nec  poti  vetulam  faece  tenus  cadi. 


CARMEN  XVI. 


Inclusam  Danaen  turris  aenea 
Bobustaeque  fores  et  vi^um  canum 
Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 

Noctumis  ab  adulteris, 
Si  non  Acrisium  vir^nis  abditae  s 

Custodem  pavidum  Juppiter  et  Venus  * 
Bisissent,   fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 

Converso  in  pretium  deo. 
Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius  ^^ 

Ictu  fulmineo  :  concidit  auguris 

Argivi  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demersa  exitio ;  diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo  et  subruit  aemulos 
Beges  muneribus  ;  munera  navium  15 

Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 
Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 
Majorumque  fames.     Jure  perhorrui 
Late  conspicuum  tollere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  decus.  20 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret :  nil  cupientium 
^udus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 

rayte3  foquere  gestio, 
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Gontemptae  dominns  splendidior  re7,  25 

Quam  si  qiudquid  arat  impiger  Apulus 
Occoltare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Furae  rivus  aquae  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae  an 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertiUs  Africae 

Fallit  sorte  beatior. 
Quamquam  nec  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes 
Nec  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  mihi  nec  pinguia  Gallicis  35 

Grescunt  vellera  pascuis, 
Importuna  tamen  pauperies  abest, 
Nec  d  plura  velim  tu  dare  deneges. 
Gontracto  melius  panra  cupidine 

Yectigalia  porrigam,  40 

Quam  si  Mjgdoniis  regnum  Aljattei 
Campis  continuem.     Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa :  bene  est  cui  deus  obtulit 

Parca  quod  satLs  est  manu. 


CARMEN  XVII. 


Aeli  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, 
(Quandoetpriores  hinc  Lamias  ferunt 
Denominatos  et  nepotum 

Per  memores  genus  omne  fastos, 
Auctore  ab  illo  ducit  originem  5 

Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
Litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim 
Late  tyrannus)  cras  fpliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  lu 

Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Stemet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 
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Annosa  comix.     Dum  poiis  aridum 
Gompone  lignum :  cras  Genium  mero 
Curabis  et  porco  bimestri  15 

Cum  famulis  operum  solutis. 


CARMEN  XVIII.  ! 

I 

Fatjne,  Njmpharum  fugientum  amatori  | 

Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura  | 

Lems  incedas  abeasque  parvis 

Aequus  alumnis, 
Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,  $ 

Larga  nec  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae.  Vetus  ara  multo 

Fumat  odore, 
Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 
Cum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres ;  lo 

Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otioso 

Cum  bove  pagus ; 
Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos ;  ' 

Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes ; 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  15 

Ter  pede  terram. 


CARMEN  XIX. 


QuANTUM  distet  ab  Inacho 
Codrus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori 

Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio : 
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Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum  5 

Mercemur,  quis  aquam  temperet  igmbus, 

Quo  praebente  domum  et  quota 
Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 

Da  lunae  propere  novae, 
Da  noctis  mediae,  da^  puer,  auguris  10 

Murenae :  tribus  aut  novem 
Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 

Qui  Musas  amat  impares 
Temos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 

Vates ;  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Bixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia 

Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 
Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 

Cessant  flamina  tibiae  ? 
Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  Ijra  ?  SBO 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 
Odi :  spa**ge  rosas ;  audiat  invidus 

Dementem  strepitum  Lvcus 
Et  vicina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 

Spissa  te  nitidum  coma,  35 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero, 

Tempestiva  petit  Bhode : 
Me  lentus  Gljcerae  torret  amor  meae. 


CARMEN  XX. 


NoN  vides,  quanto  moveas  periclo, 
Pjrrhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae? 
Dura  post  pauUo  fiigies  inaudax 

Proelia  raptor 
Cum.  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas 
Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearohum, 
Grande  certamen  tibi  praeda  cedat 

Major  an  illi. 
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Interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 

Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos,  lo 

Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 

Sub  pede  palmam 
Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillisi 
Qualis  aut  Nireus  fui^  aut  aquosa  is 

Baptus  ab  Ida. 


CARMEN  XXI. 


0  NATA  mecum  consule  Manlio, 
Seu  tu  querelas  sive  geris  jocos 
Seu  rixam  et  insanos  amores 
Seu  facilem,  pia  testa,  somnum, 
Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum  6 

Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Corvino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 
Kon  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus,  te  negleget  horridus  :  lo 

Narratur  et  prisci  Gatonis 
Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 
Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  duro  ;  tu  sapientium 

Guras  et  arcanum  jocoso  is 

Gonsilium  retegis  Ljaeo ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque,  et  addis  comua  pauperi, 
Post  te  neque  iratos  tremenii 

Begum  apices  neque  militum  arma.  20 

Te  Liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus 
Segnesque  nodum  solvere  Gratiae 
Vivaeque  producent  lucemae, 
Dum  rediens  fu^^at  astra  Phoebus. 
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CARM^EN  XXII 


MoNTirsi  custos  nerftorumque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantcs  utero  pttellas 
Ter  vocata  audis  adimisquc  ieto, 

Diva  triformis, 
Imminens  villae  tua  pinus  esto, 
Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos 
Yerris  obliquum  meditantis  ictom 

Sanguine  donem. 


CARMEN  XXIII. 


Caelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  Luna,  rustica  Phidylei 
Si  thure  placaris  et  homa 
Fruge  Lares  avidaque  porca, 
Nec  pestUentem  sentiet  Africum  6 

Fecunda  ^tis  nec  sterilem  segea 
Bobiginem  aut  dulces  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempus  anno. 
Nam  quae  nivaJi  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilicea  lo 

Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 
Yictima  pontificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 

Parvos  coronantem  marino  15 

Bore  deos  fra^Iique  myrto* 
Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 
7 
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MoUivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica.  20 
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Tntactis  opulentior 
Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae 

Caementis  licet  occupes 
Tjrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum, 

Si  figit  adamantinos  5 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitaa 

Clavos,  non  animum  metu, 
Kon  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 

Campestres  melius  Scythae 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos  10 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae 
Lnmetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 
Nec  cultura  plaoet  lon^or  annua, 

Defuncbmique  laboribus  15 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 

Illie  matre  carentibus 
Privignis  mulier  temperat  iimocenSy 

Nec  dotata  regit  virum 
Conjux  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero^  20 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 
Virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 

Certo  foedere  castitas ; 
Et  peccare  ne£as  aut  pretium  e^t  mori. 

0  quisquis  volet  impias  25 

Oaedes  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam, 

Si  quaeret  Pater  urbium 
Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 

Refrenare  licentiam, 
Clarus  postgenitis  ;  quatenus,  heu  nefas !  30 
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Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi. 

Quid  tristes  querimoniae 
Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ? 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  35 

Vanae  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 

Pars  inclusa  caloribus 
Mundi  nec  Boreae  finitimum  latus    • 

Durataeque  solo  nives 
Mercatorem  abigunt,  horrida  callidi  40 

Vincunt  aequora  navitae, 
Magnum  pauperies  opprobriam  jubet 

Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati 
Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 

Vel  nos  in  Capitolium  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 

Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmas  et  lapides  aurum  et  inutile, 

Summi  materiem  maK, 
Mittamus  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  50 

Eradenda  cupidinis 
Pravi  sunt  elementa,  et  tenerae  nimifl 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Formandaie  studiis.     Nescit  equo  mdiB 

Haerere  ingenuus  puer  66 

Venarique  timet,  ludere  doctior, 

Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho 
Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea, 

Cum  perjura  patris  fides 
Consortem  socium  fallat  et  hospitem  60 

Indignoque  pecuniam 
Heredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 

Crescunt  divitiae ;  tamen 
Gurtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 
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Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
Pleaum  ?  quae  nembra  aut  quos  agor  in  specus 

Velox  mente  nova  ?,  quibus 
Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 

Aetemum  meditans  decus  5 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis? 

Dicam  insigne  recens  adhuc 
Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  jugis 

Exsomnis  stupet  Euias 
Hebrum  prospiciens  et  nive  candidam  10 

Thracen  ac  pede  barbaro 
Lustratam  Bhodopen,  ut  mibi  devio 

Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 
Mirari  libet.     0  Kaiadum  potens 

Baccharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos, 

Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 
Nil  mortale  loquar.     Dulce  periculum  est, 

0  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 
Gingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  20 
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Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria ; 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hic  paries  habebit, 
Laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus 
Custodit.     Hic  hic  ponite  lucida 
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Funalia  et  vectes  et  arcns 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 
0  qnae  beatam  diva  tenes  Gypram  et 
Memphm  carentem  Sithonia  nive,  ]o 

Begina,  sublimi  flagello 

Tange  Ghloen  semel  arrogantem 
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Impios  parrae  recimentis  omen 

Ducat  et  praegnans  canis  aut  ab  agro 

Rava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuvmo 

Fetaque  vulpes. 
Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  insiitutnm  5 

Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
Terruit  mannos  :  ego  cui  timebo 

Providus  auspex, 
Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  10 

Oscinem  corvum  prece  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  ficet  feUx  ubicunque  mavis, 
Et  memor  nostri,  Oalatea,  vivas, 
Teque  nec  laevus  vetet  ire  picus  15 

Nec  vaga  comix. 
Sed  vides  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion.     Ego  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novi  sinus  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapyx.  20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Credidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 

7* 
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Beluis  ponttim  mediasque  fraades 

Palluit  audax. 
Kuper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifez  coronae  30 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 

Vidit  et  undas. 
Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten :  Pater,  0  relictura 
Filiae  nomen  pietasque,  dixit,  i3 

Victa  furore ! 
Unde  quo  veni  ?     Levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.     Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum,  an  yitiis  carentem 

Ludit  imago  40 

Vana  quae  porta  fugiens  ebuma 
Somnium  ducit  ?     Meliusne  fluctus 
L:e  per  longos  fuit  an  recentes 

Carpere  flores  ? 
Si  qnis  infamem  mihi  nune  juvencuxn  45 

Dedat  iratae  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 

Comua  monstri. 
Impudens  Uqui  patrios  PenateSy 
Impudens  Orcum  moror.     O  doonim  so 

Si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  sucus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero  55 

Pascere  tigres. 
Vilis  Europe,  pater  urget  absens  : 
Quid  mori  cessas  ?     Potes  hac  ab  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  coUum.  GO 

Sive  te  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant  age  te  procellae 
Crede  veloci,Jiisi  herile  mavis 

Carpere  pensum 
Regius  sanguis  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex. — ^Aderat  querenti 
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Perfidum  ridens  Yenus  et  remisso 

Filiu8  arcu, 
Mox  ubi  lusifc  satis:  Abstineto, 
Dixit,  irarum  calidaeque  rixae  «o 

Cum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddet 

Comua  taurus. 
Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  nescis  J 
Mitte  singultus;bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam ;  toa  sectus  oma  7& 

Nomina  ducet. 
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Festo  quid  potius  die 
Neptuni  faciam  ?    Prome  reconditudl 

Lyde  strenua  Caecubum 
Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 

Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 

Parcis  deripere  horreo 
Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram. 

Nos  cantabimus  invicem 
Neptunum  et  virides  Nercidum  comari ;  10 

Tu  curva  recines  lyra 
Latonam  et  celeris  spicula  Cjnfhiae ; 

Summo  carmine  quae  Cnidon 
Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas  et  Paphon 

Junctis  visit  oloribus  ;  ih 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nenia. 
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TrRiyHENA  regum  progemes,  tibi 
Non  anie  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Oum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis 
Jamdudum  apud  me  est.    Eripe  te  morae ;  5 

Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis ;  ]0 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Bomae. 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mundaeque  parvo  sub  lai*e  pauperum 

Coenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  ]5 

Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 
Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedae  pater 
Ostendit  ignem,  jam  Procyon  furit 
Et  stella  vesani  Leonis, 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos.  20 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Bivumque  fessus  quaerit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani,    caretque 
Bipa  vagis  taciturna  ventis. 
Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  atatus  25 

Curas  et  Urbi  sollicitus  times 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyro 

Bactra  pareut  Tanaisque  discors. 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus,  ZO 

Bidetque  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat.     Quod  adest  memento 
Componere  aequus  ;  cetera  fluminis 
lUtu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  aequore 
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Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  35 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Stirpesque  raptas  et  pecus  et  domus 
Yolventis  una  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 

Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

Irritat  amnes.     Hle  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  in  diem 
Bixisse  Vixi :  cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 
Yel  sole  puro ;  non  tamen  irritum  45 

Quodcunque  retro  est  efficiet,  neque 
Diffinget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fugiens  semel  bora  vexlt. 
Fartuna  saevo  laeta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax  60 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 

Virtute  me  involvo  probamque  65 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 
Kon  est  meum  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere,  et  votis  pacisci 

Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces  60 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari : 
Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scapbae 
Tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  PoIIux, 


CARMEN  XXX. 

ExEGi  monnmentum  aere  perennius 
Kegalique  situ  pyramidum  altius, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 
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Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporam. 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 

Vitabit  libitinam :  usque  ego  postera 

Grescam  laude  recens  dum  Gapitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifez. 

Dicar  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus  lo 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestimn 

Begnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 

Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 

Quaesitam  meritis  et  mihi  Delphica  15 

Lauro  cinge  volens,  MelpQmene,  comanu 
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LIBER  QUARTUS. 
CARMEN  I. 


Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 
Rursus  bella  movea  ?     Parce,  precor,  precor. 

Non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae 
Sub  regno  Cinarae.     Desine,  dulcium 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  6 

Circa  lustra  decem  flectere  molUbus 

Jam  durum  imperiis :  abi 
Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 

Tempestivius  in  domum 
PauUi  purpureis  ales  oloribus  in 

Comissabere  Maximi, 
Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum : 

Namque  et  nobiiis  et  decens 
Et  pro  solKcitis  non  tacitus  reis 

Et  centum  puer  artium  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae, 

Et  quandoque  potentior 
Largi  muneribus  riserit  aemuli 

Albanos  prope  te  lacus 
Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea.  W 

Illic  plurima  naribus 
Duces  thura,  lyraeque  et  Berecyntiae 
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Delectabere  tibiae 
Mixtis  carminibus  non  sine  fistula ; 

Illic  bis  pueri  d!e  2b 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 

Laudantes  pede  candido 
In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  bummn. 

Me  nec  femina  nec  puer 
Jam  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui,  30 

Nec  certare  juvat  mero 
Nec  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus. 

Sed  ear  heu,  Ligurine,  cur 
Manat  rara  meas  lacruma  per  genas  ? 

Cur  facunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 

Noctumis  ego  somniis 
Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 
Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure^  volubiles.  40 
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PiNDABUM  quisquis  studet  aemulari, 
lule,  ceratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis  vitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto. 
Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis  imbres  !? 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore, 
Laurea  donandus  ApolHnari, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos  lo 

Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Seu  deos  regesve  canit  deorum 
Sanguinem  per  quos  cecidere  justa 
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Morie  Centauri,  cecidit  tremendae  i » 

Flamma  Ghimaerae ; 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  caelestes  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Munere  donat ;  21) 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat  et  vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroque 

Invidet  Orco. 
Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnuta  .  *J5 

Tendit,  Antoni,  quotiens  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus.     Ego  apisr  Matinae 

More  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum  circa  nemus  uvidique  30 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 

Garmina  fingo. 
Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem  quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  sacmm  clivum  merita  decorus  ^ 

Fronde   Sygambros, 
Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi, 
Nec  dabunt  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  priscum.  40 

Concines  laetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
Publicum  ludum  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 
Tum  meae  si  quid  loquar  audiendum  45 

Vocis  accedet  bona  pars  et,  0  Sol 
Pulcher !  o  laudande  !  canam,  recepto 

Caesare  felix. 
Teque  dum  procedis,  io  Triumphe  ! 
Non  semel  dicemus,  io  Triumphe  !  50 

Civitas  omnis  dabimusque  divis 

Thura  benignis. 
Te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitulus  relicta 
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Matre  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis  55 

In  mea  vota, 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri 

Getera  fulvus.  60 
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QUEM  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
Kascentem  placido  lumme  videris, 

Illum  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 

Curru  ducet  Achaico  6 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 

Omatum  foliis  ducem, 
Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 

Ostendet  Capitolio : 
Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt  10 

Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 
Fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 

Romae  principis  urbium 
Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 

Vatum  ponere  me  choros,  15 

Et  iam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 

0,  testudinis  aureae 
Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas, 

0  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
Donatura  cjcni,  si  libeat,  sonum,  20 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est : 
Quod  monstror  di^to  praetereuntium 

Romanae  fidicen  Ijrae, 
Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo^tuum  est. 
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CARMEN  IV. 


QuALEM  mimstrum  fulminis  alitem, 
Cui  rex  deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit  expertus  fidelem 
Juppiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 
Olim  juventas  et  patnus  vigor  6 

Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium, 
.    Vemique  jam  nimbis  remods 

Insolitos  docuere  nisus 
Tenti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus,  lo 

Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae  : 
Qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem  15 

Dente  novo  peritura  vidit : 
Videre  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici ; — quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  ao 

Dextras  obarmet  quaerere  distuli, 
Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia  ; — sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictae 
Sensere  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  '25 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  paternus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  90 

Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam : 
Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Bectique  cultus  pectora  roborant ; 
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Utcunque  defecere  mores  35 

ladecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeas,  aBoma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus  et  pulcher  fugatis 

Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris  40 

Qm  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
Geu  flamma  per  taedas  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 
Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Romana  pubes  crevit  et  impio 
Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos  ; 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi  luporum  praeda  rapacium  50 

Sectamur  ultro  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 
Gens  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  55 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 
Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  50 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior  ' 
Yinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem, 
Monstrumve  submisere  Golchi 
Maius  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  65 

Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Gum  laude  victorem  geretque 
Proelia  conju^bus  loquenda. 
Kartha^ni  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :     occidit,  occiiit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 

Nominis  Hasdrubale  interempto. 
Nil  Glaudiae  non  perficient  manus, 
Quas  et  benigno  numinc  Juppiter 
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Defe^dit  et  curae  sagaces  75 

Expediunt  per  acuia  belli. 


CARMEN  V. 


DiYiS  orte  bonis,  optime  Bomulae 
Custos  gontis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu  ; 
Maturum  reditum  pollicitus  patrum 

Sancto  concilio  redi. 
Lucem  redde  tuae,  dux  bone,  patriae :  5 

Instar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Affulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

Et  soles  melius  nitent. 
XJt  mater  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  aequora  ja 

Cunctantem  spatio  lon^us  annuo 

Dulci  distinet  a  domo, 
Yotis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocaty 
Curvo  nec  faciem  litore  demovet : 
Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  15 

Quaerit  patria  Caesarem. 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  Faustita3) 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae, 

Culpari  metuit  Fides,  20 

Nullis  poUuitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefas, 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae, 

Culpam  poena  premit  comes. 
Quis  Parthum  paveat,   quis  gelidum  Scythen,     n» 
Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 

Bellum  curet  Hiberiae  ? 
Condit  quisque  diem  collibus  in  suis 
Et  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores ;  30 

8* 
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Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus  et  alteris 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deum  ; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  pateris,  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Gastoris  35 

Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 
Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae  !  dicimus  integro 
8icci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi 

Gum  Sol  Oceano  subest.  40 


CARMEN  VI- 


DiVB,  quem  proles  Niobea  magnae 
Vindicem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altae 

Phthius  Achilles, 
Geteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar  6 

Filius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Guspide  pugnax. 
Hle,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Pinus  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Eoro,  10 

Procidit  late  posuitque  collum  in 

Pulvere  Teucro. 
Hle  non  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  le 

Falleret  aulam ; 
Sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefas  heu, 
Nescios  fari  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  fiammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo,  20 

Ni  tms  victus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vocibus  divom  pater  annuisset 
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Kebos  Aeneae  potiore  ductos 

Alite  muros. 
Doctor  aargutae  fidicen  Thaliae,  95 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Camenae, 

Levis  Agyieu. 
Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  30 

Yirg^ium  primae  puerique  claris 

Patribus  orti, 
Deliae  tutela  deae  fugaces 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcui 
Lesbium  servate  pedem  meique  35 

PoUicis  ictum, 
Bite  Latonae  puerum  canentes,  • 
Rite  crescentem  face  Noctilucam, 
Prosperam  frugum  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

Nupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  amicum, 
Seculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Ileddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Vatis  Horati. 


OARMEN  VII. 

^  C^  -   ^^   "9  KjTm^ .-      ^  w  w  •<r  ^ 
DiFFUGERB  nives^^edeunt  jag>  gramma  campis 

-  ^'.r    .  .AJbymnjgjj[tfe  ciimae ;  ^        ^ 

Mutat  terW  vices  et  decrS^centia  ripas  '^        -  *-     < 

Flumina  praetereunt ; 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audct  6 

Ducere  nuda  choros. 
Immortalia  ne  spe||res  monet|annus  et  ahnum 

Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  miteabunt  Zeph^lris,  ver  proterit  aestas 

Interitura  simul  10 
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( 


Pomifer  Anctumnus  fn:^es  effudorifc,  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners.     i 
Damna  tamen  celeres  repatant  caqlestia  lunae : 

Nos  ubi  decidimus, 
Quo  pius  AeneJBS  quo  dives  TuUus  et  Ancus  15 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiemae  crasiina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi  ? 
Guncta  manus  avidas  fugient  beredis  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo.  20 

Cum  semel  occideris  et  de  tdi  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria, 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

Restituet  pietas ; 
Infemis  neqii^  enim  tenebris  Dinna  padlcum  25 

liberat  Hippolytum, 
Nec  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo^ 


CARMEN  VIII. 


DoNABBM  pateras  gracaque  commoduS| 

Censorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus, 

Donarem  tripodas,  praenua  fortium 

Graiorum,  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit  aut  Scopas, 

Hic  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sollers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  ijunc  deum. 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  vis,  non  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  ic 

Gaudes  carminibus  ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bouis 
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Post  mortem  ducibus,  non  celeres  fugae  15 

Rejectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae, 

Kon  incendiaKarthaginis  impiae, 

Ejus  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides  :  neque  80 

Si  chartae  sileant  quod  bene  feceris 

Mercedem  tuleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 

Mavortisque  puer  si  tacitumitas 

Obstaret  meritis  invida  Romuli  ? 

Ereptum  Stjgiis  fiuctibus  Aeacum  25 

Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Yatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori : 

Gaelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules,  aa 

Clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates, 

Omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino 

liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus. 


CARMEN  IX. 


Nb  forte  credas  interitura  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis : 
Non  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet  5 

Sedes  Homerus  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque  et  Alcaei  minaces 

Stesichorique  graves  Camenae ; 
Nec  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuc  amor  10 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 
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Kon  sola  comptos  arsit  aduUeri 
Crines,  et  aurum  vestibus  illitom 
Mirata  regalesque  cultus  15 

Et  comites  Helene  Lacaena, 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Birexit  arcu  ;  non  semel  Ilios 
Vexata ;  non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia ;  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 
Conjugibus  puerisque  primus, 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  25 

MuUi ;  sed  omnes  illacrumabiles 
Urgentur  ignodque  longa 

Noote,  carent  quia  vate  sacrow 
FauIIum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  te  meis  30 

Chartia  inornatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Impune,  LoIIi,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.  Est  animus  tibi 

Rerumque  prudens  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
Vindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae, 
Consulque  non  unius  anm 

Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
Rejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
vultu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 
Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  45 

Recte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  pati^ 
Fejusque  leto  flagitium  timet,  56 

Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 
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CARMEN    X, 


O  CBUDEiiis  adhuc  et  Yeneris  mimeribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  cum  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et  quae  nunc  humeris  inyoUtant  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae 
Mutatufl  lagurinimi  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam, 
Dices  heu  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  sdterum : 
Quae  mena  est  ho^e,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Yel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae  ? 


CARMEN  XI., 


Ebt  nuhi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges ;  5 

Ridet  argento  domus ;  ara  castis 
Yincta  Yerbenis  avet  immokto 

Spargier  agno ; 
Cuncta  festinat  manus,  huc  et  illue 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  pueilae ;  0 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotant^s 

Vertice  fumum. 
Ut  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 
Qui  dies  mensem  Yeneris  marinae  15 

Findit  Aprilem ; 
Jure  sollemnis  mihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
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Luce  Maecenas  meus  adfluentes 

Ordinat  annos.  20 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petis,  occupavit 
Non  tuae  sortis  juvenem  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 

Compede  vinctum. 
Terret  ambustus  Phaethon  avaras  25 

Spes,  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Fegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 

Bellerophontem, 
Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare  et  ultra 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando  30 

Disparem  vites.     Age  jam,  meorum 

Finis  amorum — 
Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina  — condisce  modos  amanda 
Yoce  quos  reddas ;  minuentur  atrae  35 

Garmine  curae. 


CARMEN  XII. 


Jam  veris  comites  quae  mare  temperant 
Impeliunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae ; 
Jam  nec  prata  rigent  nec  fiuvii  strepunt 

Hibema  nive  turgidi. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens,  5 

Infelix  avis  et  Cecropiae  domus 
Aetemura  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 

Regum  est  ulta  libidines. 
Dicunt  in  tcncro  gramine  pinguium 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula,  10 

Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  nigri 

CoUes  Arcadiae  placent. 
Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili ; 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
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Si  gestis,  juvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum 
Qui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  lafgus  amaraque 

Curarum  eluere  efficax.  20 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Jnmiunem  meditor  tingere  poculis, 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 
Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri,  ss 

Kigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 


CARMEN  XIII. 


AuDiVERE,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Audivere,  Lyce :  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens 
Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem  6 

Lentum  soUicitas.     Ille  virentis  et 
Doctae  psallere  Chiae 

Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 
Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus,  et  refugit  te  quia  luridi  10 

Dentes,  te  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 
Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae 
Nec  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  semel 

Kotis  condita  fastis  15 

Inclusit  volucris  dies. 
Quo  fugit  venus,  heu,  quove  color  ?  decens 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  habes  illius,  illius, 
9 
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Quae  spirabat  amores, 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi,  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram,notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  facies  ?     Sed  Cinarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dederunt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 
Cornicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen,  S5 

Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi 
Multo  non  sine  risu 
Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 


CARMEN  XIV. 


QuAE  cura  patrum  quaeve  Quiritium 
Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 
Aetemet,  o  qua  sol  habitabiles  5 

Illustrat  oras  maxime  principum  ? 
Quem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
VindeUci  diaicere  nuper 
Quid  Marte  posses.  Milite  tiam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus,  10 

Breunosque  veloces,et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Commisit  immanesque  Raetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis, 
Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devot^  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis ; 
Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  20 

Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scitidente  nubes,  impiger  hostium 
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Vexare  turmas  et  freinentem 
Mittere  equum  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus,  25 

Qua  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli, 
Cum  saevit  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris, 
IJt  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu  30 

Primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
Stravit  humum  sine  clade  victor, 
Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  1ibi,quo  dio 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  x 

Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam, 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 

Imperiis  decus  arrogavit.  40' 

Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis 
Medusque  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scjthes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Romae. 
Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines  4«^ 

Nilusque  et  Ister,  te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  beluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis, 
Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae 
Duraeque  tellus  audit  Hiberiae,  50 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sigambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 


CARMEN   XV. 


Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes  increpuit  lyra. 
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Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Yela  darem.     Tua,  Caesar,  aetaa 
Fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes  6 

Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellia 
Janum  Quirini  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae  10 

Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes 
Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  Tires  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortus  15 

SoU?  ib  Hesperio  cubili. 
Custode  lerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes.  20 

Non  qm  profundum  Danubium  bibunt 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti. 
Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris  2a 

Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi 

Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 
Virtute  functos  more  patrum  duces 
Jjjdis  remixto  carmine  tibiis  3U 

Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Yeneris  canemus. 
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Q.  HORATH  FLACCI 

CARMEN   SAECULABE. 


Phoebb  silvaramque  potens  Dianai 
Lucidiim  caeli  decns,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamor 

Tempore  sacro, 
Quo  Sibjllini  monuere  versns  5 

Virgines  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  coUes 

Dicere  carmen. 
Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas  aliusque  et  idem  10 

Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Boma 

Visere  majus. 
Bite  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lenis,  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres, 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari  15 

Seu  Genitalis. 
Diva,  producas  subolem   patrumquo 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Lege  marita,  20 

Gertus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  claro  totiesque  grata 

Nocte  frequentos. 
Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  25 

Quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  rerum 
Temdnus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 

Jun^te  fata. 
9* 
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Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 

Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona ;  ao 

Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres 

Et  Jovis  aurae. 
Condito  mitis  placidosque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  Apollo  : 
Siderum  regina  bicomis  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas. 
Boma  si  vestrum  est  opus,  Biaeque 
litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
Jussa  pars.mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu,  40 

Cui  per  ordentem  siue  fraud^  Trojam 
Gastus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
Liberum  muniyit  iter,daturu3 

Plura  relictis : 
Di,  probos  mores  docili  juyentae,  ^ 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  qmetem, 
Bomulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 

Et  decus  omne ! 
Quaeque  vos  bubus  veneratur  albis 
Clarus  Anchisae  Yenerisque  sanguis,  60 

Lnpetret,  bellante  prior,  jacentem 

Lenis  in  hostem  ! 
Jam  mari  terraque  manus  pot^tes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures, 
Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  66 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 
Jam  Hdes  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorquo 
Priscus  et  ne^ecta  redire  Virtua 
Audet,  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  comu.  60 

Augur  et  fulgente  decorus  arca 
Phoebus  acceptusque  novem  Camenis, 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 

Corporis  artus, 
Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  aroes  66 

Bemque  Bomanam  Latiumque,  feliz 
Alter um  in  lustrum  meliusque  semper 

Proroget  aevum. 
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Qiiaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Al^dumque, 
Quiadecim  Diana  preces  virorum  70 

Curet  et  votis  puerorum  amicas 

Applicet  aures. 
Haec  Jovem  sentire  deosque  cunctos 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto, 
IX>ctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Di^Q&e  ts 

i)icere  laudes. 
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Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

E    P    O    D    O    N 

LIBER. 
CARMEN  I. 


Ibis  Libttrnis  inter  alta  nayiumy 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Caesaris  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo. 
Quid  nos,    quibus  te  vita  si  supersiite  s 

Jucunda,  si  contra  gravis  ? 
Utrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  dulce  ni  tecum  simul, 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  moUes  viros  ?  lo 

f  eremus  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga 

Inhospitalem  et  Caucasum, 
Vel  Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Roges  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo,  15 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  ? 
Comes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet ; 
TJt  assidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet  90 

Magis  relictis,  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

lAtura  plus  praesentibus. 
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Libenter  hoc  efc  omne  militabifcur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae, 
Non  ut  juvencis  illigata  pluribus  25 

Aratra  nitantur  mea, 
Pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis, 
Neque  ut  supemi  villa  candens  Tusculi 

Gircaea  tangat  moenia.  -jo 

Satis  superque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  haud  paravero 
Quod  aut  avarus  ut  Ghremes  terra  premam, 

Discmctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 


CARMEN  II. 


Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Patoma  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore. 
Neque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci,  5 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare, 
Fommque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentioram  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos,  .0 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges, 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit, 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris,  15 

Aut  tondet  inj&rmas  oves ; 
Vel   cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  capat 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudefc  insitiva  deccrpens  pira, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpurae,  90 
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Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  patei 

Silvane,  tutor  finium ! 
Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice, 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae,  25 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves, 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat,  30 

Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas, 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos, 
Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem  35 

Jucunda  captat  praemia. 
Quis  non  malarum  quas  amor  curas  habet 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quodsi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos,  40 

Sabina  qualk  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pernicis  uxor  Apuli, 
Sacrum  vetustisexstruatlignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri, 
Glaudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecns  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera, 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia 

Magisve  rhombus  aut  scari,  50 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare  ; 
Non  Afra  ayis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Kon  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  66 

Oliva  ramis  arborum 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Yel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  60 
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Has  inter  epulas  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum, 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversom  boves 

CoUo  trahentes  languido, 
Positosque  vemas,  ditis  examen  domus,  65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares ! 
Haeo  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alpluus, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere.  70 


CARMEN  III, 


Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

0  dura  messorum  ilia ! 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiisT  6 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit  ?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  10 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga 

Perunxit  hoc  Jasonem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem 

Serpente  fugit  alite. 
Nec  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor  15 

Siticulosae  Apuliae, 
Nec  munus  humeris  efficacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At  si  quid  unquam  tale  concupiveris, 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  90 

Manum  puella  savio  opponat  tuo 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 
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CABMEN    IV. 


Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigliiy 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Hibericis  peruste  funibus  latus 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Yidesne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  huc  et  huc  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ?  10 

Sectus  flagellis  hic  triumviralibus 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium 
Arat  Falemi  mille  fundi  jugera 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit, 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  prinus  equcs  15 

Othone  contempto  sedet ! 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Bostrata  duci  pondere 
Oontra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum 

Hoc,  hoc  tribuno  militum  ?  so 


CARMEN  V. 


At,  0  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  ?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces  ? 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus 

Lucina  veris  aflfuit, 
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Per  hoc  inane  purpnrae  decus  precor, 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Quid  ut  noverca  me  intueris  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua  ?  lo 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus  quale  posset  impia 

Mbllire  Thracum  pectora, 
Canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  15 

Crines  et  incomptum  caput 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  noctumae  strigis,  20 

Herbasque  quas  lolcos  atque  Hiberia 

Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  cams 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  expedita  Sagana  per  totam  domum  25 

Spargens  Avernales  aquas 
Horret  capillis,ut  marinus  asperis 

Eclnnus  aut  currens  aper. 
Abacta  nuUa  Veia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 

Exhauriebat  ingemens  laboribus, 
.    Quo  posset  infossus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo, 
Cum  promineret  ore  quantum  exstant  aqua       35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora ; 
Exsucca  uti  meduUa  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  cum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 

Non  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum, 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  45 

Lunamque  caelo  dcripit. 
10 
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Hic  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  poUicem 
Quid  dixit  aut  quid  tacuit  ?     0  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  50 

Nox  et  Diana  quae  silentium  re^ 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc^nunc  adeste,  nunc  in  bostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertite ! 
Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  55 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  —  60 

Quid  accidit  ?     Cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

•Venena  Medeae  valent? 
Quibus  superbam  fu^t  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Creontis  filiam, 
Cum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  novam  65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit. 
Atqui  nec  herba  nec  latens  in  asperia 

Radix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  cubilibus 

Oblivione  pellicum.  —  70 

Ah  ah  !  solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  usitatis,  Yare,  potionibus, 

0  multa  fleturum  caput, 
Ad  me  recurres,  nec  vocata  mens  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus : 
Maius  parabo,  maius  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum. 
Priusque  caelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres  uii 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus.  — 
Sub  haec  puer  jam  non  ut  ante  moUibos 

Lenire  verbis  impias, 
Sed  dubius  unde  rumperet  silenlium  86 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces : 
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Yenena  magnum  fas  nefasque  non  valent 

Convertere  humanam  vicem ; 
Diris  agam  vos  ;  (Jira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victima.  00 

Quin  ubi  perire  jussus  exspiravero 

Noctumus  occurram  Furor 
Petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibuB, 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  manium, 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Yos  turba  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  saxis  petens 

Gontundet  obscoenas  anus ; 
Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites ;  100 

Neque  boc  parentes  heu  mihi  superstites 

ESugerit  spectaculum. 


CARMEN  VI. 

QuiD  immerentes  hospites  vexas  canis 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  ? 
Quin  bac  iKiaiies,  si  potes,  veriis  minas 

Et  me  remorsurum  petis  ? 
Nam  qualis  aut  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Lacon,  5 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera : 
Tu,   cum  timenda  voce  complesti  nemus 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  10 

Cave,  cave :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Parata  toUo  comua, 
Qualis  Ljcambae  spretus  infido  gener 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer  ? 
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CARMEN  VII, 


Quo,  quo  scelesti  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sstnguinis, 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Kartha^nis  5 

Roinanus  arces  ureret, 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via, 
Sed  ut  secundum  vota  Parthorum  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera  ?  lo 

Neque  hic  lupis  mos  nec  fuit  leonibus 

Unquam  nisi  in  dispar  feris. 
Furome  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior, 

An  culpa  ?    Responsum  date. 
Tacent  et  albus  ora  pallor  inficit  15 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 
Sic  est :  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunt 

Scelusque  fratemae  necis, 
Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Remi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  20 


CARMEN  VIII. 


RoGARB  longo  puiidam  te  seculo, 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas  l 
Cum  sit  tibi  dens  ater  et  rugis  vetus 

Frontem  senectus  exaret, 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates 

Podex  velut  crudae  bovis. 
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Sed  incitat  me  pectus  et  mammae  putres, 

Equina  quales  ubera, 
Venterque  mollis  et  femur  tumentibus 

Exile  suris  additum.  10 

Esto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum, 
Nec  sit  marita,  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid,  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericos  i? 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant : 
Hliterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent, 

Minusve  languet  fascinum  ? 
Quod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 

Ore  allaborandum  est  tibi.  :m 


CARMEN  IX, 


QuANDO  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapes 

Victore  laetus  Caesare 
Tecum  sub  alta  —  sic  Jovi  gratum  —  domo, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  Ijra,  6 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  cum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit  ustis  navibus, 
Minatus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat 

Servis  amicus  periBdis.  13 

Eomanus,  —  eheu,  posteri  negabitis  — 

Emancipatus  feminae 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles,  et  spadonibus 

Servirc  rugosis  potest, 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  lii 

Sol  adspicit  conopium. 
At  huc  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Caesarem, 
10* 
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Hostiliumque  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  20 

lo  Triumphe,  tu  moraris  aureos 

Gurrus  et  intactas  boves  7 
lo  Triumphe,   nec  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 
Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Kartha^em  ac 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 
Terra  marique  victus  hostis  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus 

Yentis  iturus  non  suis,  90 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto, 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari. 
Gapaciores  affer  huc,  puer,  scjphos 

Et  Ghia  vina  aut  Lesbia, 
Yel,  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coerceat,  a$ 

Metire  nobis  Gaecubum : 
Guram  metumque  Gaesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Ljaeo  solvere. 


GARMEN  X, 


Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium : 
XJt  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus, 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus  ! 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus  inverso  mari  6 

Fractosque  remos  differat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo  quantus  altis  mentibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nec  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit ;  lO 

Quietiore  nec  feratur  aequore, 

Quam  Graia  victorum  inanus, 
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Cum  Pallas  usto  yertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacifl  ratem ! 
0  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis,  15 

Tibique  pallor  luteus 
Et  illa  non  virilis  ejulatio 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovem, 
lonius  udo  cum  remugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinam  ruperit !  )» 

Opima  quodsi  praeda  curvo  litore 

Projecta  mergos  juveris, 
libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 


CARMEN  XI. 


PBTn,  nihil  me  ^icut  antea  juvat 

Scribere  versiculos  amore  percussum  gravi, 
Amore  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 

Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 
Hic  tertius  December,  ez  quo  destiti  5 

Inachia  furere,  dlvis  honorem  decutit.  ^ 
Heu  me,  per  Urbem  —  nam  pudet  tanti  mali  — 

Fabula  quanta  fui !    Conviviorum  et  poenitet ; 
In  quis  amantem  et  languor  et  sile^tium 

Arguit  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.  lo 

Contpane  lucrum  ml  valere  candidum 

Pauperis  ingenium  ?  querebar  applorans  tibi, 
Simul  calentis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quodsi  meis  inaestuat  praecordiis  15 

Libera  bilis,  ut  haec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 
Fomenta  vulaus  nil  malum  levantia, 

Desinot  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
Ubi  haec  severus  te  palam  laudaveram, 

Jussus  abire  domum  ferebar  incerto  pede  20 
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Ad  non  amicos  heu   mihi  postes  et  heu 

Limina  dora,  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 
Nunc  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollitie  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet, 
XJnde  expedire  non  amicorum  queant  25 

Libera  consilia  nec  contumeliae  graves, 
Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae 

Aut  teretis  pueri  longam  renodantis  comam. 


CARMEN  XII, 


QuiD  tibi  vis,  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barris  ? 

Munera  quid  milu,quidye  tabellas 
Mittis  nec  firmo  juveni  neque  naris  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 
Polypus  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis,  5 

Quam  canis  acer  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  sudor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor,  cum  pene  soluto 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare  ;  neque  illi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta  colorque  10 

Stercore  fucatus  crocodili,  jamque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit ! 
Vel  mea  cum  saevis  agitat  fastidia  verbis : 

Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me  ; 
Inachiam  ter  nocte  potes,   mihi  semper  ad  unum         15 

Mollis  opus.     Pereat  male  quae  te 
Lesbia  quaerenti  taurum  monstravit  inertem, 

Cum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amyntas, 
Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  inguine  nervus 

Quam  nova  collibus  arbor  inhaeret.  20 

Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur  ?     Tibi  nempe, 
Ne  foret  aequales  inter  conviva,  ma^  quem 

Diligeret  mulier  sua  quam  te. 
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SS 


0  ego  non  feliz,  quam  tu  fugis  ut  pavet  acres 
Agna  lupos  capreaeque  leones ! 


OABMEN  XIII, 


HoRRinA  tempestas  caelum  contraxit  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducunt  Jovem ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  aluae 
Threicio  Aquilone  sonant :     rapiamus,  amici, 

Occasionem  de  die,  dumque  virent  genua 
Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  6 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 
Cetera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Reducet  in  sedem  vice.     Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardo  juvat  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus  ;  10 

Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Centaurus  alumno : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Findunt  Scamandri  flumina  lubricus  et  Simois, 
Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  subtemine  Parcae  15 

Rupere,  nec  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 
lUic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 


CARMEN  XIV. 


MoLUS  inertia  cur  tantam  diffuderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
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Gandide  Maecenas,  occidis  saejpe  rogando :  5 

Deus,  deus  nam  me  retat 
Inceptos,  olim  promissum  carmen,  iambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  TeVum,  10 

Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem.  **" 

Ureris  ipse  miser :    quodsi  non  pulchrior  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Ilioh, 
Gaude  sorte  tua ;  me  libertina  neque  uno  ik 

Contenta  Phrjne  macerat. 


CARMEN   XV- 


Nox  erat  et  caelo  fulgebat  luna  sereno 

Inter  tninora  sidera, 
Cum  tu  magnorum   numen  laesura  deorum 

in  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Artius  atque  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex,         6 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis : 
Dum  pecori  lupus  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibernum  mare, 
Intonsosque  a^taret  ApoUinis  aura  capillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  10 

0  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera ! 

Nam  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem, 
Nec  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae,  15 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
Et  tu,  quicunque  es  felicior  atque  meo  nuno 

Superbus  incedis  malo, 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebifc 

Tibique  Factolus  fluat,  20 
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Hec  te  Pythagorae  fallant  arcana  renatiy 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea, 
Eheu  translatos  alio  maerebis  amores : 

Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 


CARMEN  XVI. 


Alteba  jam  teritor  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Boma  viribas  ruit : 
Quam  neque  fimtimi  valuerunt  perdere  Marsi 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nec  virtus  Capuae  nec  Spartacus  acer  5 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  AUobrox, 
Nec  fera  caerulea  domuit  Germania  pube 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal, 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas, 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum.  10 

Barbarus  heu  cineres  insistet  victor  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula, 
Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus  ossa  Quirini, 

Nefas  videre !  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte  quid  expediat  communiter  aut  melior  pars  16 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus  : 
NuUa  sit  hac  potior  sontentia,    Phocaeorum 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas 
Agros  atque  Lares  patrios  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis,  90 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ?  —  Secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  ? 
Sed  juremus  in  haec :  Simul  imis  saxa  renarint  S5 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  hefas  ; 
Neu  conversa  domum  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina, 
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In  mare  seu  celsus  procurrerit  Apenninus, 

Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  30 

Mirus  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis, 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo, 
Credula  nec  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones, 

Ametque  salsa  levis  hircus  aequora. 
Haec  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulces         35 

Bamus  omnis  exsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indocili  melior  grege  ;  mollis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubiUa, 
Vos  quibus  est  virtus  muliebrem  tollite  luctum 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora,  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :  arva,  beata 

Fetamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 
Reddit  ubi  Gererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea, 
Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivae,  45 

Suamque  puUa  ficus  omat  arborem, 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
Illic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae, 

Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera  ;  50 

Nec  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Neque  intumescit  alma  viperis  humus. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur  :  ut  neque  largis 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nec  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis,  5b 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  caelitum. 
Non  huc  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem, 
Non  huc  Sidonii  torserunt  comua  nautae 

Laboriosa  nec  cohors  Ulixei.  60 

Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Jupiter  illa  piae  secrevit  litora  genii, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ; 
Aere,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  secula :  quorum  (S 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 
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CARMEN   XVII. 


Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae, 
Supplex  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinae, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina, 
Per  atque  libros  carminum  valentium 
Refixa  oaelo  devocare  sidera,  5 

Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris 
Citumque  retro  solveySolve  turbinem. 
Moyit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereium, 
In  quem  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 
Mjsorum  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat.  lo 

Unxere  matres  lUae  addictum  feris 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 
Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidit 
Heu  peryicacis  ad  pedos  AchiUei. 
Setosa  duris  exuere  pellibus  15 

'  Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei' 
Volente  Circa  membra ;  tunc  mens  et  aonus 
Belapsus  atque  notus  in  yultus  honor. 
Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi, 
Amata  nautis  midtum  et  institoribus.  20 

Fu^t  juventas  et  verecundus  color 
Beliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida ; 
Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus  ; 
NuUum  a  labore  me  reclinat  otium ; 
IJrget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est  25 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 
Srgo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser 
Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina 
Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  nenia. 
Quid  amplius  vis?    0  marCy  o  terra,  ardeo,         30 
Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 
Nessi  cruore,  nec  Sicana  fervida 
Virens  in  Aetna  flamma ;  tu  donec  cinis 
11 
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Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar 

Cales  venenis  officina  Colchicis.  35 

Quae  finis  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 

Effare  ;  jussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam, 

Paratus  expiare,  seu  poposceris 

Centum  juvencos,  ^ve  mendaci  Ijra 

Voles  sonari :  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba  40 

Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum. 

Infamis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vicem 

Fraterque  magni  Castoris  victi  prece 

Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 

Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  dementia,  45 

0  nec  patemis  obsoleta  sordibus, 

Neque  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 

Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 

Tibi  hospitale  pectus  et  purae  manus, 

Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius,  et  tuo  60 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos'lavit, 

Utcunque  fortis  exsilis  puerpera. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ? 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibernus  salo.  53 

Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotjttia 
Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis, 
Et  Esqmlini  Pontifex  venefici 
Impune  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  meo! 
Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus,  60 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum  ? 
Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent : 
Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoo 
Novis  ut  Tflsque  suppetas  laboribus. 
Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater,  65 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis^ 
Optat  Prometheus  ohligatus  aliti, 
Optat  supremo  coUocare  Sisjphus 
In  monte  saxum ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 
Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus,  7« 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere, 
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Frustraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tuo 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 

Vectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 

Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  75 

An  quae  movere  cereas  imagines, 

ITt  ipse  nosti  curiosus,  et  polo 

Deripere   lunam  vocibus  possim  meis, 

Possim  crematos  excitare  mortuos 

Desiderique  temperare  pocula,  80 

Plorem  artis  in  te  nil  ao^entis  exitus  ? 
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SATIRA   I. 

(jur  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem 

Seu  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  objecerit  illa 

Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 

**  0  fortunati  mercatores !  "  gravis  annis 

Milts  ait  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore.  g 

Contra  mereator,  navem  jactantibus  Ausiris : 

*' Militia  est  potior.     Quid  enim,  concurritur:  horae 

Momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta." 

Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus, 

Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat^  10 

Ille  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  morer,  audi 

Quo  rejn  deducam.     Si  quis  Deus,  "  En  ego,"  dicat,  15 

"  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  :  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

Mercator ;  tu,  consultus  modo,  rusticus :  hinc  vos, 

Vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus :  Eip,!  .  -'^ 

Quid  statis  ?  "  nolint     Atqui  licet^esse  beatis. 

Quid  causae  est  merito  quin  illis  Juppiter  ambas  "20 

Ii-atus  bttccas  inflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 

Tam  facilem  dicat  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  ? 
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I    Praeterea  Be  sio,  ut  qui  jocnlaria,  ridens 

I    Percurram  (quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 

Qoid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  oltm  cTan^  crustula  blandi  96 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima) ; 

Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo.  -f' 

Iljc  gravem  duro  terranv^qui  VCTtit  aratro, 

Perfidus  hic  caupo,  ini)eS|  na\;ta^que  per  omne  ^  <  ( 

Audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem        ' ':  ^ /<    30 
•    Sose  ferre,  seQ^s  ut  in^tia  tuta  recedant,    .'     .  ^-?;:. 

Aiunt,  quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria :  sicui; 

Parvula,  nam  exemplo  est,  magni  formicijaboris 
^   Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest  atque  addit  acervo, 

Quem  struit  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.  95 

Quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 

Non  usquam  prorepit  et  illis  utitur  ante 
>  Quaesitis  sapiens ;  quum  te  neque  fervi(^s  aestus 
'    Demoveat  lucro,  neque  hioms,  i^s,  m^e,  fen;^, 
,    Kil  obstet  tibi  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 

I    Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 

Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ? 
y  "  Quod  si  comminuas  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem." 

At  ni  id  fit  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus  ? 

Milia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum,  45 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  ^Ius  ac  meus :  ut  si 

Reticulum  panis  venales  ll^ter  onusto 

Porte  vehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias  quam 

Qui  nil  portarit.     Vel  dic  quid  referat  intra  v 

Naturae  fines  viventi,  jt^^ra*  centum  an' '       S  60 

Mille  aret  ?     "  At  suave  est  ex  magno  tollere  acervo.*' 

Bum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquasi) 

Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris  ? 
/  Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  urna, 
<  Vel  cyatho,  et  dicas,  "  Magno  de  flumine  malim  55 

Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere.^Bjt^  Eo  fit     ^ 

Plenior  ^1*81*4^09  delectet  copia  justp        ^ 

Cum  ripa  simul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer.         -         ^^ 

At  qui  tantuli  eget  quanto  est  opus  is  neque  limo 
,  Turbatam  haurit  aquam  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis.^K'       50 
'   At  bona  pars  bominum  decepta  cupidine  falso,       .  , 
I   '^  Kil  satis  est/'  inquit ;  "  quia  tanti  quantum  habeas  8i8.'^ 
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Quid  facias  illi  ?    Jubeas  miserum  esse  libenter  ^ 
Quatenus  id  facit;  ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 
Sordidus  ac  dives,  populi  contemnere  voces  es 

Sic  solitijs  :  "  Populus  me  sibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipsc  ddfci  simul  aanummos  contemplor  in  arca." 
Tantalus  a  labn^  si^ens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina  .  .  T  .  Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomlne  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  congestis  imdique  saccis  7t) 

Indormis  inhians  et  tamquam  parcere  sacris 
Cogeris  aut  pictis  tamquam  gaudere  tabellis. 
Nes(^  quo  valeat  nummus  l  quem  praebeat  usum  ? 
Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius,  adde 
Quis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

An  vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesque 
Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos 
Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?     Horum   , 
Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum.  ^    ' '  ^ 
\>  *  *^  At  si  condoluit  t^ntatum  frigore  corpus,  80 

Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  adfixit,  habes  qui 
Adsideat,  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget  ut  te       \ 
Suscitet  ac  gnatis  reddat  carisqi^  gropinquis." 
Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  fiuus  ;  omnes 
Yicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  \  .  85 

Miraris,  quum  tn  argento  post  omnia  ponaiisi,  / 

Si  nemo  praestet  quem  non  merearis  amorem  ?        \ 
An  si  cognatos,  nidlo  natura  labore 
Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  velis  servareque  amicos, 
Infelix  operam  perdas?  ut  si  quis  asellum^      .^    ^  90 

In  Campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis.     -^  \  ^ 
Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  quumque  habeas  plus 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias,  parto  quod  avebas,  ne  facias  quod 
Uoraiidius  quidam ;  non  longa  est  fabula :  dives  95 

Ut  metiretur  nummos ;  ita  sordidus  ut  se 
Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  adusque 
Supremuffl  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  ^ictus 
Opprimerefc  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi 
Divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tyndaridarum.  100 

^'  Quid  mi  igitur  suades  ?  ut  vivam  Maenius  ?  aut  sic 
Ut  Nomentanus  ?  "    Pergis  pugnantia  secum 
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^  Frontibus  adversis  componere  :  non  ego  avarum 
Qaum  veto  te  fieri  vappam  jubeo  ac  nebulonem. 
Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  socerumque  Viselli.  105 

Eat  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Quos  ul^a  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 
Illuc  unde  abii  redeo,  nemo  ut  avarus 
Se  probet  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes, 
Quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber  110 

Tabescat,  neque  se  majori  pauperiorum 
Turbae  comparet,  hunc  atque  hunc  superaxe  laboret. 
Sic  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat, 
Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  curms, 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  illum  115 

Fraeteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  eimtem. 
Inde  fit  ut  raro  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 
Dicat,et  exacto  contentus  tempore  vita 
Cedat  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 
Jam  satis  est.  Ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi  120 

Compilasse  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  addam. 


SATIRA  II. 


Ambxjbaiaiium  collegia,  pharmacopolae, 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 

Maestum  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli. 

Quippe  benignus  erat.     Contra  hic,  ne  prodigus  esse 

Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  amico  6 

Prigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  possit. 

Ilunc  si  perconteris  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

rraeclaram  ingrata  stringat  malus  ingluvie  rem, 

Omnia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis, 

Sordidi»  atque  animi  quod  parvi  nolit  haberi,  .  10 

Kespondet.     Laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 

Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis, 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  ih  fenore  nummis : 

Quinas  hic  eapiti  mercedes  exsecat  atque 

Quanto  perditior  quisque  est  tanto  acrius  urget;  is 
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Nomina  sectatur  modo  sampta  vesie  virili 

Sub  patribus  duris  tironum.     MaximOy  quis  non, 

Juppiter !  exclamat  simul  atque  audivit  ?     At  in  se 

Pro  quaestu  sumptum  facit  hic.     Yix  credere  possia 

Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus,  ita  ut  pater  ille  Terenti  .    20 

Fabula  quem  miserum  gnato  vixisse  fugato 

Inducit  non  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hic. 

Si  quis  nunc  quaerat,  Quo  res  haec  pertinet  ?  illuc :  | 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt.  \ 

Maltinus  tanicis  demissis-ambulat ;  est  qui  25 

Inguen  ad  obscoenum  subductis  usque  facetus  ; 

Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum* 

Kil  medium  est.     Sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas 

Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegat  instita  veste  ; 

Gontra  alius  nullam  nisi  olenti  in  fomice  stantem*  30 

Quidam  notus  homo  cum  exiret  fomice,  ^^  Macte 

Yirtute  esto,"  inquit  sententia  dia  Gatonis. 

Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido 

Huc  juvenes  aequum  est  descendere,  non  alienas 

Permolere  uxores.     "  Nolim  laudarier,"  inquit,  35 

"  Sic  me,"  mirator  cunni  Cupiennius  albi. 

Audire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte 

Qui  moechos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 

XJtque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 

Atque  haec  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

Hic  se  praecipitem  tecto  dedit ;  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caesus  ;  fugiens  hic  decidit  acrem  | 

Praedonum  in  tnrbam;  dedit  hic  pro  corpore  nummos; 

Hunc  perminxerunt  calones ;  quin  etiam  illud  | 

Accidit,  ut  quidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45  ! 

Demeteret  ferro.     Jure  omnes ;  Galba  negabat.  | 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda,  \ 

Libertinarum  dico,  Sallustius  in  quas 

Non  minus  insanit  quam  qui  moechatur.     At  hic  si 

Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 

Munifico  esse  licet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 

Esse,  daret  quantum  satis  esset  nec  sibi  damno 

Dedecorique  foret^    Verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno, 

Hoc  amat  et  laudat:  ^^Matronam  nullam  ego  tango." 

Ui  quondam  Marsaeus,  amator  Ori^nis  ille,  6§ 
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Qm  patrium  mimae  donat  fundamque  laremque, 

"  Nil  fuerit  mi,"  inquit,  "  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienb." 

Yerum  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  unde 

Fama  malum  gravius  quam  res  trahit.     An  tibi  abunde 

Pei*sonam  satis  est,  non  illud  quidquid  ubique  60 

Officit  evitare  ?    Bonam  deperdere  famam, 

Rem  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubicunque.     Quid  inter 

Est  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peccesne  togata? 

Yillius  in  Fausta  SuIIae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 

Komine  deceptus,  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  6& 

Quam  satis  est,  pugnis  caesus  ferroque  petitus, 

Exclusus  fore  cum  Longarenus  foret  intus. 

Huic  si  Qiutonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 

Diceret  haec  animus :  ^^  Quid  vis  tibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  te 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  consule  cunnum  70 

Velatumque  stola  mea  cum  conferbuit  ira  ?  " 

Quid  responderet  ?     "  Magno  patre  nata  puella  est" 

At  quanto  meliora  monct  pugnantiaque  istis 

Divos  opis  natura  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  velis  ac  non  fugienda  petendis  76 

Immiscere.     Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores, 

Nil  referre  putas  ?     Quare  ne  poeniteat  te 

Desine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mali  est  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fructus. 

Nec  ma^s  huic  inter  niveos  viridesque  lapillos  80 

(Sit  licet  hoc,  Gerinthe,  tuum)  tenerum  est  femur  aut  crus 

Rectius,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est 

Adde  huc  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat,  aperte 

Quod  venale  babet  ostendit,  nec  si  quid  honesti  est 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  quaerit  quo  turpia  celet.  85 

Regibus  hic  mos  est :  ubi  equos  mercantur  opertos 

Inspiciunt,  ne  si  facies  ut  saepe  decora 

Molli  fulta  pede  est  emptorem  inducat  hiantem, 

Quod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix. 

IIoc  illi  recte :  ne  corporis  optima  Lyncei  90 

Contemplere  oculis,  Hjpsaea  caecior  illa 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.     0  crus  !  o  brachia !     Verum 

Depugis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praeter  faciem  nil  cernere  possis, 

Cetera,  ni  Catia  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis.  06 
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Si  interdicta  petes,  vallo  circumdaia  (nam  te 

HoG  facit  insanum),  multae  tibi  tum  officient  res, 

Oustodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  parasitae, 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 

Plurima  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  loo 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Gois  tibi  paene  videre  est 

Ut  nudam,  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 

Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.     An  tibi  mavis 

Insidias  fieri  pretiumque  avellier  ante 

Quam  mercem  ostendi  ?    ^'  Leporem  venator  ut  alta  los 

In  nive  sectetur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit," 

Gantat  et  apponit :  ^'  Meus  est  amor  huic  similis ;  nam 

Transvolat  in  medio  posita  et  fu^entia  captat." 

Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores 

Atque  aestus  curasque  graves  e  pectore  pelli  ?  no 

Nonne  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  quem, 

Quid  latura  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 

Quaerere  plus  prodest  et  inane  abscindere  soldo? 

Num  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis  aurea  quaeris 

Pocula  ?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?     Tument  tibi  cum  inguina^  num  si 

Ancilla  aut  verna  est  praesto  puer  impetus  in  quem 

Gontinuo  fiat  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 

Non  ego :  namque  parabilem  amo  venerem  facilemque* 

Illam,  "  Post  paulo,"  "  Sed  pluris,"  "  Si  exierit  vir,"      lao 

Gallis,  hanc  Philodemus  ut  sibi  quae  neque  magno 

Stet  pretio  neque  cunctetur  cum  est  jussa  venire. 

Gandida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus  ut  neque  longa 

Nec  magis  alba  velit  quam  dat  natura  videri. 

Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum  125 

Ilia  et  Egeria  est :  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi, 

Nec  vereor  ne  dum  futuo  vir  rure  recurrat, 

Janua  frangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 

Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vepallida  lecto 

Besiliat  mulier,  miscram  se  conscia  clamet,  130 

Gruribus  haec  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  mi« 

Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  uudo, 

Ne  nummi  pereant  aut  puga  aut  denique  fama. 

Deprendi  miserum  est ;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 
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SATIRA    III. 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 

Ut  nanquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant.     Sardus  habebat 

Ille  Tigellius  hoc :  Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset, 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam  non  6 

Quidquam  proficeret ;  si  coUibuisset  ab  ovo 

XJsque  ad  mala  citaret,  lo  Bacche !  modo  summa 

Voce,  modo  hac  resonat  quae  chordis  quattuor  ima. 

Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi ;  saepe  velut  qui 

Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  qui  10 

Junonis  sacra  ferret ;  habebat  saepe  duccntos, 

Saepe  decem  servos ;  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  magna  loquens ;  modo,  "  Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 

Concha  salis  puri  et  toga  quae  defendere  frigus 

Quamvis  crassa  queat"     Decies  centena  dedisses  15 

Huic  parco  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus 

Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 

Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat ;  nil  fuit  unquam 

Sic  impar  sibi.  —  Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi :  "  Quid  tu? 

NuUane  habes  vitia  ?  "     Immo  alia  et  fortasso  minora.        20 

Maenius  absentem  Novium  cum  carperet,  "  Heus  tu," 

Quidam  ait,  '^  ignoras  te,  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 

Verba  putas  ?  "     "  Egomet  mi  ignosco,"  Maenius  inquit 

Stultus  et  improbus  hic  amor  est  dignusque  notari. 

Cum  tua  pervideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis,  25 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cernis  acutum 

Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?    At  tibi  contra 

Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 

Ira<;undior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit  eo  quod  30 

llusticius  tonso  toga  defluit  et  male  laxus 

In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus  ut  melior  vir 

Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium  ingens 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.     Denique  te  ipsum 

Concute  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  as 

Natura,  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala ;  namque 
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Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

Illua  pra^vertamur,  amatorem  quod  amicae 

Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 

Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Ilaguae.  40 

Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus ;  et  isti 

Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 

At  pater  ut  gnati  sic  nos  debemus  amici 

Si  quod  sit  vitium  non  fastidire :  strabonem 

Appellat  paetum  pater,  et  pullum  male  parvus  45 

Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 

Sisyphus ;  hunc  varum  distortis  cruribus ;  illum 

Balbutit  scaurum  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 

Parcius  hic  vivit,   frugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 

Et  jactantior  hic  paulo  est,   concinnus  amicis  50 

Postulat  ut  videatur.     At  est  truculentior  atque 

Plus  aequo  Ijber,   simplex  fortisque  habeatur ; 

Caldior  est,  acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor 

Haec  res  et  jungit  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus,  atque  55 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 

Nobiscum  vivit,   multum  demissus  homo :  illi 

Tardo  cognomen  pingui  damus.     Hic  fugit  omnes 

Insidias  nuUique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum, 

Cum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur  ubi  acris  60 

Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina,    pro  bene  sano 

Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 

Simplicior  quis  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  libenter 

Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 

Aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  molestus,  65 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.   Eheu, 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam ! 

Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur ;  optimus  ille  est 

Qui  minimis  urgetur.     Amicus  dulcis  ut  aequum  est 

Cum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona ;  pluribus  hisce  70 

(Si  raodo  plura  mihi  bona  siuit)  inclinet,  amari 

Si  volet :  hac  lege  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 

Qui  ne  tuberibus  propriis  offendat  amicum 

Postulat  ignoscet  verrucis  illius ;  aequum  est 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  T^ 

Benique,  quatenus  cxcidi  pcnitus  vitium  irae 
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Cetera  Item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia,  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur,  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 
Si  quis  eum  servum  patinam  qui  toUere  jussus  80 

Scmesos  pisces  trepidumque  ligurierit  jus 
In  cruce  HuSigat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 
JSanos  dicatur.     Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atque 
ilajus  peccatura  est :  paullum  deliquit  amicus, 
Quod  nisi  concedas  habeare  insuavis,   acerbus:  85 

Odisti  ct  fugis  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris, 
Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaras 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias  captivus  ut  audit. 
Comminxit  lectum  potus  mensave  catillum  90 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit,   ob  hanc  rem 
Aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  puUum  in  parte  catini 
Sustulit  esuriens,  minus  hoc  jucundus  amicus 
Sit  mihi  ?     Quid  faciam  si  furtum  fecerit,  aut  si 
Prodiderit  commissa  fide  sponsumve  negarit  ?  9C 

Quis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata  laborant 
Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est ;  sensus  moresque  repugnant 
Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi. 
Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter        loo 
Unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus, 
Donec  verba  quibus  voces  sensusque  riotarent 
Nominaque  invenere  ;  dehinc  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges,  105 

Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter. 
Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 
Causa,  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 
Quos  venerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum 
Viribus  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus.  110 

Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 
Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  raundi. 
Nec  natura  potest  justo  secernere  iniquura, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis ; 
Nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque  1 15 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti 
12 
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Et  qui  nocturnus  sacra  divum  legerit.  Adsit 

Regula  peccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas, 

Ne  scutica  dignumjiorribili  sectere  flagello. 

Nam  ut  femla  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  120 

Verbera  non  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  pares  res 

Furta  latrociniis  et  magnis   parva  mineris 

Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 

Permittant  homines.     Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est, 

Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rex,  125 

Cur  optas  quod  habes  ?     Non  nosti  quid  pater,  inquit, 

Chrysippus  dicat :    Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam 

Nec  soleas  fecit,  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.     Qui  ? 

Ut  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes,  cantor  tamen  atquo 

Optimus  est  modulator ;  ut  Alfenius  vafer,  omni  130 

Abjecto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  tabema, 

Sutor  erat,  sapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnis 

Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.     Vellunt  tibi  barbam 

Lascivi  pueri ;  quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces 

Urgeris  turba  circum  te  stante  miserque  ia5 

Rumperis  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  regum. 

Ne  longum  faciam :  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 

Rex  ibis  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum 

Praeter  Crispinum  sectabitur,  et  mihi  dulces 

Ignoscent  si  quid  peccaro  stultus  amici,  110 

Inque  vicem  iUorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 

Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 


SATIRA  IV. 


EiJPOLiS  sitque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  poetae, 
Atque  ahi   quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod  malus  ac  fur, 
Quod  moechus  foret  aut  sicarius  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant. 
Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus 
Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 
Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 
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Nam  fuit  hoc  vitiosus :  in  hora  saepe  ducentos 

Ut  magnum  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno.  10 

Cum  flueret  lutulentus  erat  quod  tollere  velles ; 

Garrulus  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

Scribendi  recete :  nam  ut  multum  nil  moror.     Ecce, 

Crispinus  miiiimo  me  provocat:  "Accipe,  si  vis 

Accipiam  tabulas ;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora,  15 

Custodes ;  videamus  uter  plus  scribere  possit.'* 

**  Di  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 

Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 

At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras, 

Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis,  20 

Ut  mavis  imitare."     Beatus  Fannius  ultro 

Delatis  capsis  et  imagine  ;  cum  mea  nemo 

Scripta  legat  vulgo  recitare  timentis  ob  hanc  rem, 

Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat,  utpote  plures 

Culpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  erue  turba:  85 

Aut  ob  avaritiam  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat. 

Hic  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hic  puerorum  ; 

Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albius  aere ; 

Hic  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum  quo 

Vespertina  tepet  regio,  quin  per  mala  praeceps  30 

Fertur  uti  pulvis  collectus  turbine,  ne  quid 

Summa  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem. 

Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas. 

**  Foenum  habet  in  cornu ;  longe  fuge :  dummodo  risum 

Fxcutiat  sibi  non  hic  cuiquam  parcet  amico ;  35 

Et  quod  cunque  semel  chartis  illeverit  omnes 

Gestiet  a  fumo  redeuntes  scire  lacuque 

Et  pueros  et  anus."     Agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra. 

Primum  ego  me  illorum  dederim  quibus  esse  poeti 

Excerpam  numero  :  neque  enim  concludere  versum  40 

Dixeris  esse  satis ;  neque  si  qui  scribat  uti  nos 

Sermoni  propiora :  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 

Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

Idcirco  quidam  comoedia  necne  poema  43 

Esset  quaesivere,  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 

Nec  verbis  nec  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 

Differc  aermoni  sermo  merus.    At  pater  ardens 
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Saevit,  quod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  amica 

Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset,  60 

Ebrius  et,  magaum  quod  dedecus,  ambulet  ante 

Noctem  cum  facibus.     Numquid  Pomponius  iatis 

Audiret  leviora,  pater  si  viveret  ?     Ergo 

Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis, 

Quem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomachetur  eodem  55 

Qiio  personatus  pacto  pater.     His  ego  quae  nunc, 

Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si 

Tempora  certa  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est 

Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis, 

Non  ut  si  solvas  "  Postquam  Discordia  tetra  60 

Belli  ferratos  postes  portasque  refregit " 

Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae. 

Hactenus  haec :  alias  justum  sit  necne  poema, 

Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit 

Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acer  65 

Ambulat  et  Caprius  rauci  male   cumque  libellis, 

Magnus  uterque  timor  latronibus ;  at  bene  si  quis 

Et  vivat  puris  manibus  contemnat  utrumque. 

Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique  latronum, 

Non  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me  ?  70 

NuUa  taberna  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos, 

Quis  manus  insudet  volgi  Hermogenisque  Tigelli ; 

Nec  recito  cuiquam  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 

Non  ubivis  coramve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui 

Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt  multi  quique  lavantes :  75 

Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.     Inanes 

Hoc  juvat,  haud  illud  quaerentes,  num  sine  sensu, 

Tempore  num  faciant  alieno.  "Laedere  gaudes," 

Inquit,"et  hoc  studio  pi-avusfacis."  Unde  pctitum 

IIoc  in  me  jacis  ?     Est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum  80 

Vixi  cum  quibus  ?     Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum ; 

Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante;  solutos 

Qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis ; 

Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest ;  commissa  tacere 

Qui  nequit ;  hic  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.  ai 

Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quaternos, 

E  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos 

Praeter  eum  qui  praebet  aquam ;  post  hunc  quoque  potus. 
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Gondita  cum  yerax  aperit  praecordia  Liber* 
Hic  tibi  comis  et  urbanus  Hberque  yidetur,        <  90 

Infesto  nigris.     Ego  si  risi  quod  ineptus 
Pastillos  Ilufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum, 
Lividus  et  mordax  videor  tibi  ?    Mentio  si  qua 
De  Capitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilli 

Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas  ut  tuus  est  mos  :  06 

**  Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque 
A  puero  est  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 
Fecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe ; 
Sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fagerit."     Hic  nigrae  succus  loli^nis,  haec  est  lOQ 

Aerugo  mera.     Quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis 
Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aJiud  vere,  promitto.     liberius  si 
Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  venia  dabis :  insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me,  105 

TJt  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 
Cum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 
Viverem  uti  contentus  eo  quod  mi  ipse  parasset : 
**  Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius,  utque 
Barrus  inops  ?     Magnum  documentum  ne  patriam  rem      110 
Perdere  quis  velit."     A  turpi  meretricis  amore 
Cum  deterreret :  ^'  Scetani  dissimilis  sis*" 
Ne  sequerer  moechas  concessa  cum  venere  uti 
Possem :  ^^  Deprensi  non  bella  est  fama  Treboni/' 
Aiebat.     ^'  Sapiens  vitatu  quidque  petitu  115 

Sit  melius  causas  reddet  tibi :  mi  satis  est  si 
Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare  tuamque, 
Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 
Incolumem  possum  ;  simul  ac  duraverit  aetas 
Membra  animumque  tuum  nabis  sine  cortice."     Sic  me     120 
Formabat  puerum  dictis  ;  et  sive  jubebat 
LTt  facerem  quid :  "  Habes  auctorem  quo  facias  hoc ; " 
Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objiciebat ; 
Sive  vetabat :  ^'  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  factu 
Necne  sit  addubites,  flagret  rumore  malo  cum  l^ 

Hic  atque  ille  ?     Avidos  vicinum  funus  et  aegros 
Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 
Sic  teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  saepe^ 
12* 
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Absterrent  vitiis."     Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  ilHs 

Perniciem  quaecunque  ferunt,  mediocribus  et  quis  13D 

Ignoscas  vitiis  teneor ;  fortassis  et  istinc 

Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus, 

Consilium  proprium ;  neque  enim  cum  lectulus  aut  me 

Porticus  excepit  desum  mihi.     "  Rectius  hoc  est : 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius :  Sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

Occurram :  IIoc  quidam  non  belle :  numquid  ego  illi 

Imprudens  olim  faciam  simile  ?  "     Haec  ego  mecum 

Compressis  agito  labris ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti 

Iliado  chartis.     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 

Ex  vitiis  unum  ;  cui  si.concedere  nolis  140 

Multa  poetarum  veniat  manus  auxilio  quae 

Sit  mihi  (nam  multo  plures  sumus),  ac  veluti  te 

Judaei  cogemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam. 
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Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Ancia  Roma 

Hospitio  modico  ;  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus,    \  Cj 

Graecorum  longe  doctissimus  ;  inde  Forum  Appi, 

Differtum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos   ,  ^    > '  S 

Praecinctis  unum  ;  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 

Hic  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 

Indico  bellum,  coenantes  haud  animo  aequo 

Exspectans  comites.     Jam  nox  inducere  terris 

Umbras  et  caelo  diffundere  signa  parabat ;  10 

Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 

Ingerere.     Huc  appelle  !     Trecentos  inseris  :  oho 

Jara  satis  est !     Dum  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligatur, 

Tota  abit  hora.     Mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 

Avertunt  somnos,  absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  i6 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

Certatim.     Tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 

l^auta  piger  saxo  religat  stertitque  supinus. 
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Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  cnm  procedere  IintrQm  20 

Sentimus,  donec  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus 
Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 
Fuste  dolat :  quarta  vix  demum^ejcponimur  hora. 
Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  FerdntS,  tjmjpha. 
Milia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus  atque  subimus  25 

Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 
Huc  venturus  erat  Maecenas  optimus  atque 
Cocceius,  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati,  aversos  solid  componere  amicos. 
Hic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  colljria  lippus  3^ 

lUinere*    Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 
Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem 
Factus  homo,  Antoni  non  ut  magis  alter  amicus. 
^Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  35 

Fraetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunaeque  batillum. 
In  Mamuirarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 
Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 
Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima  ;  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae  Virgiliusque  40 

Occurrunt,  animae,  quales  neque  candidiores     .j 
Terra  tulit  neque  qiiis  me  sit  devinctior  alteii2T;r 
O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt !  ^^ 
Hil  ego  contdlerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 
Proxima  Campatib^ponti  quae  villum,  tectum  45 

Praebuit,  et  parochi  quae  debent  ligna  salemque. 
Hinc  muli  Capnae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque  ; 
Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 
Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa  50 

Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas.     Nunc  mihi  paucis 
Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Messique  Cicirrhi, 
Musa,  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 
Contulerit  lites.     Messi  clarum  genus  Osci ; 
Sarmenti  domina  exstat :  ab  his  majoribus  orti        ^  56 

Ad  pugnara  venere.     Prior  Sarmentus :  "  Equi  te 
Esse  feri  similem  dico."     Ridemus,  et  ipse 
Messius  "  Accipio,"  caput  et  movet.     "  0,  tua  comu 
Ni  foret  exsecto  frons,"  inquit,  "  qmd  faceres,  cum 
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Sic  mutilus  mmiteris  ?"  At  illi  foeda  cicatriz  6t 

Setosam  laevi  fpontem  tarpaverat  oris. 

Campanum  in  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatnSy 

Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat : 

Nil  illj  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothumiff.  I 

Multa  Cicirrhus  ad  haec  :  donasset  jamne  catenam  65 

Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 

Kihilo  deterius  dominae  jus  esse.  Bogabat 

Denique  cur  unquam  fugisset,  cui  satis  una 

Farris  libra  foret  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo. 

Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produxin^is  illam:  ^  70 

Tendimus  hinc  rect^  BeneveStu!m,  ub^se&ulus  hospea 

Paene  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igni : 

Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 

Yulcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 

Convivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes  75 

Tum  rapere,atque  omnes  restioguere  velle  videres. 

.Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Apylia  notos 

Ostentare  uuhi,  quos  torret  Atabulus  et  quos 

Nunquam  erepsemus  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo.  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino.  -^ 

Hic  ego  mendacem  stultissimus  usque  puellam 

Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto ;  sonmus  tamen  aufert 

Intentum  veneri ;  tum  immundd  somnia  visu 

Noctumam  vest^n  maculant  ventremque  supinum.  85 

Quattuor  hinc  rapimur  vigind  et  milia  rhedis, 

Mansuri  oppidulo  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 

Signis  perfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  remm 

Hic  aqua;sed  panis  longe  ^ulcherrimus,  ultra  ' 

Callidus  uj^  sokat  humeris  portare  viator ;  9® 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus^  aquae  non  ditior  uma  J 

Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim.  J 

Flentibus  hinc  Varius  discedit  maestus  amicis.  j 

Inde  RuBoS  fessi  pervenimus  utpote  longum  \ 

\   Carpentes  iter  et  factum  corruptius  imbri.  86  , 

Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  £eipr  ad  usque 
\  BaM  moenia  piscosi ;  dein  GnStia  lymphis 
'  Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque,  :> 

Dum  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro. 
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Persuadere  cupit.     Credat  Judaeus  Apella,  100 

Non  ego ;  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aeyumi 
Nec  si  quid  miri  faSist  natura  deos  id     ^ 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto. 
Brundusium  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque  est. 

SATIRA    VI. 

Noir  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos 

Incoluit  fines  nemo  generosior  est  te^ 

Nec  quod  avus  tibi  matemus  fuit  atque  patemus 

Olim  qui  magnis  le^onibus  imperitarent, 

TJt  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco  6 

Ignotos,  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 

Cum  referre  negaS  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus  dum  ingenuus,   persuades  hoc  tibi  vero, 

Ante  potestatem  Tulli  atque  ignobile  regnum 

Multos  saepe  viros  nullis  majoribus  ortos  10 

Et  vixisse  probos  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos ; 

Contra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus  unde  superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  assis 

Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  Ucuisse,  notante 

Judice  quo  nosti  populo,  qui  stultus  honores  15 

Saepe  dat  indignis  et  famae  servit  ineptus, 

Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Quid  oportet 

Nos  facere  a  volgo  longe  longeque  remotos  ? 

Namque  esto  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 

Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  moveret  20 

Appius  ingenuo  si  non  essem  patro  natus : 

Vel  merito  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 

Sed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  Gloria  curru 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.     Quo  tibi,  Tilli, 

Sumere  depositum  clavum  fierique  tribuno  ?  25 

Invidia  accrevit  privato  quae  minor  esset. 

Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 

Audit  continuo :  "Quis  homo  hic  est  ?  quo  patre  natus  ?" 
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Ut  81  qm  aegrotet  quo  morbo  Bdrrus,  haberi  30 

Ut  cupiat  formpsus,  eat  quacunque  puellis 

Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali 

Sit  facie,  sura,  quali  pede,  dente,  capillo : 

Sic  qui  proraittit  cives,  urbem  sibi  curae, 

Imperium  fore  et  Italiam,  delubra  deorum,  36 

Quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 

Omnes  mortales  curare  quaerere  cogit 

^'  Tune  Syri,  Damae  aut  Dionysi  filius,  audes 

Dejicere  e  saxo  cives  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?  " 

"  At  NoVius  coUega  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno ;  40 

Namque  est  ille  pater  quod  erat  meus,"     **Hoc  tibi  PauUus 

Et  Messalla  videris  ?    At  hic,  si  plostra  ducenta 

Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera  magna,  sonabit 

Cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas ;  saltem  tenet  hoc  nos." 

Nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum,  45 

Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum,. 

Nunc,  quia  sum  tibi,  Maecenas,  convictor ;  at  olim, 

Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribuno. 

Dissimile  hoc  illi  est ;  quia  non  ut  forsit  honorem 

Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis  ita  te  quoque  amicum,  50 

Praesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  prava 

Ambitione  procul.     Felicem  dicere  non  hoc 

Me  possum  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum ; 

NuIIa  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit :  optimus  olim 

Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius  dixere  quid  essem.  55 

Ut  veni  coram  singultim  pauca  locutus, 

Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari, 

Non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre,  non  ego  circum 

Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 

Sed  quod  eram  narro.     Respondes  ut  tuus  est  mos  GO 

Pauca:  abeo;  et  revocas  nono  post  mense  jubesque 

Esse  in  amicorum  numero.     Magnum  hoc  ego  duco 

Quod  placui  tibi  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum, 

Non  patre  praeclaro  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 

Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

Mendosa  est  natura  alioqui  rccta,  velut  si 

Egregio  inspersos  reprehendas  corpore  naevos ; 

Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 

Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi,  purus  et  insons 
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(Ut  me  collaudem)  si  ot  vivo  carus  amicis ;  70 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 

Koluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto^ 

Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera ;  75 

Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare  docendum 

Artes  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 

Semet  prognatos.     Vestem  servosque  sequentes, 

In  magno  ut  populo,  si  quis  vidisset,  avita 

Ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  mihi  crederet  illos.  80 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 

Circum  doctores  aderat.   Quid  multa  ?     Pudicum, 

Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 

Non  solum  facto  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi ; 

Nec  timuit  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim  65 

Si  praeco  parvas  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coaetor 

Mercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus:  at  hoc  nunc 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 

Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,   eoque 

Non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars  90 

Quod  non  ingenuoshabeat  clarosque  parentes, 

Sic  me  defendam.     Longe  mea  discrepat  istis 

Et  vox  et  ratio :  nam  si  natura  juberet 

A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque,  meis  contentus  honestos 

Fascibus  et  sellis  noUem  mihi  sumere,  demens 

Judicio  volgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 

NoUem  onus  haud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 

Nam  mihi  continuo  major  ^uaerenda  foret  res  lOC 

Atque  salutandi  plures,  ducendus  et  unus 

Et  comes  alter  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregreve 

Exirem;  plures  calones  atque  caballi 

Pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita.     Nunc  mihi  curto 

Ire  licet  mulo  vel  si  libet  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos : 

Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi  quas  tibi,  Tilli, 

Cum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  sequuntur 

Te  pueri  lasanuna^rtantes  oenophorumque. 
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Hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  iic 

Millibus  atque  aliis  vivo.     Quacunque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus,  percontor  quanti  olus  ac  far ; 

Fallacem  Circum  vespertinumque  gererro 

Saepe  Forum;  adsisto  divinis;  inde  domum  me 

Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum  ;  115 

Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 

Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet;  adstat  echinus 

Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 

Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus  mihi  quod  cras 

Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsja,  qui  se  120 

Voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo;  post  hanc  vagor;  aut  ego,  lecto 

Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 

Non  quo  fraudatis.  immundus  Natta  lucemis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum-  125 

Admonuit  ftigio  Campum  lusumque  trigonem. 

Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est» 

Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique  ; 

His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avus^pater  atque  meus  patruusque  fuisset. 


SATIRA   VII. 

Proscripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 

Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 

Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 

Persius  hic  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 

Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas,  5 

Durus  homo  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem, 

Confidens  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari 

Sisennas  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 

Ad  Regem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque 

Convenit,  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  molesti  1  j 

Quo  fortes  quibus  adversum  bellum  incidit :  inter 

Hectora  Priamiden  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 
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Ira  fuit  capitalis  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 

Non  aliam  ob  catisam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroquo 

Summa  fuifc ;  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes  15 

Aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 

Cum  Lycio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior  ultro 

Muneribus  missis :)  Bruto  praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiam  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     In  jus  20 

Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  causam ;  ridetur  ab  omni 

Conventu;  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem: 

Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat,  stellasque  salubres 

Appellat  comites  excepto  Rege  :  canem  illum,  25 

Invisum  agricolis  sidus  vemsse ;    Ruebat 

Flumen  ut  hibemum  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 

Tum  Prdenestinus  salso  multoque  fluenti 

Expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia,  durus 

Vindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 

Cessissei  magna  compellans  voce  cucuUum. 

At  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 

Peraus  exclamat :  Per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 

Oro   qui  reges  consueris  toUere,  cur  non 

Hunc  Regem  jugulas  ?   Operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  est. 


SATIRA     VIII. 

Oltm  tnmcus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  deum.  Deus  inde  ego  furura  aviumque 
Maxima  formido :  nam  fures  dextra  coercet 
Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  palus  ;  5 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 
Terret  fixa  vetatque  no^ds  considere  in  hortis. 
Huc  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arca. 
loc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum,  10 

i^antolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti : 
13 
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MiUe  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  pippus  in  agram 

Hic  dabat:  Heredes  tnonumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes  i6 

Albis  informem  spectabant  ossdbus  agrum  ; 

Cum  mibi  non  tantum  furesque  feraeque,  suetae 

Hunc  vexare  locum  curae  sunt  atque  labori, 

Quautum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis  /" 

Humanos  animos.  Has  nullo  perdere  possum  20 

Nec  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 

Protulit  os,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 

Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 

Canidiam  pedibus  nudis  passoque  capillo, 

Cum  Sagana  majore  ululantem  ;  pallor  utrasque  25 

Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram 

Unguibus  et  puUam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 

Coepemnt ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusus,  ut  inde 

Manes  elicerent,animas  responsa  daturas. 

Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerea :  major  30 

Lanea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem  ; 

Cerea  suppliciter  stabat  servilibus,  ut  quae 

Jam  peritura  modis.     Hecaten  vocat  altera,  saevam 

Altera  Tisiphonen :  serpentes  atque  videres 

Infemas  errare  canes,  Lunamque  rubentera  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 

Mentior  at  si  quid  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 

Corvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 

Julius  et  fragilis  Pediatia  furque  Voranus. 

Singula  quid  memorem  ?  quo  pacto  altema  loquentes  40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum, 

Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cum  dente  colubrae 

Abdiderint  furtim  terris,et  imagine  cerea 

Largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 

Horraerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  duamm.  45 

Nara  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica  pepedi 

Diffissa  nate  ficus ;  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 

Canidiae  dentes,  altum  Saganae  caliendmm 

Excidere  atque  herbas  atque  incantata  lacertis 

Vincula  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  50 
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>r  SATIRA   IX, 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 

J^escio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  illis : 

Accurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum, 

Arreptaque  manU)  "Quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum??^;  -   '^ 

*'  Suaviter  ut  nunc  est,"  inquamj  "  et  cupio  omnia  quae  vis.'*  5 

Gum  assectaretur :  "  Num  qUiS  vis  ?  "  occupo.     At  ille, 

"  Noris  nos,"  inquit ;  "  docti  sumus.'*     Hic  ego,  "  Pluris 

Hoc,"  inquam,  "  mihi  ^ris."    Misere  discedere  quaerens 

Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 

Dicere  nescio  quid  puero,  cum  sudor  ad  imos  10 

Manaret  talos.     0  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 

Felicem !  aiebam  tacitus ;  cum  quidlibet  ille 

Garriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret.     Ut  illi 

Nil  respondebam,  "  Misere  cupis,*'  inquit,  "  abire ; 

Jamdudum  video ;  sed  nil  agis ;  usque  tenebo ;  15 

Persequar :  hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi  ?  "    "  Nil  opus  est  to 

Circumagi ;  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum ; 

Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Caesaris  hortos." 

"  Nil  habeo  quod  agam  et  non  sum  piger ;  usque  sequar  te." 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus,      *  20 

Cum  gravitts  dorso  subiit  onus.     Inoipit  ille : 

'*  Si  bene  me  novi  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum, 

Non  Varium  facies ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 

Aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 

MoUius  ?    Invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes  ego  canto."^^     25 

Interpellandi  locus  hic  erat :  "  Est  tibi  mater, 

Cognati,  quis  te  salvo  est  opus  ?  " — "  Haud  mihi  quisquam. 

Omnes  composui."  —  Felices!  nunc  ego  resto. 

Confice  ;  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste  Sabella 

Quod  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  urna :  30 

Hunc  neque  dira  venena  nec  hosticus  auferet  ensis 

Nec  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  nec  tarcfa  podjagra  ; 

Garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque  ;  loquaces 

Si  sapiat  vitet  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas. 

Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  9S 

Praeterita,  .et  casu  tunc  r^spoodere  vadato 
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Debebat,  quod  ni  fecisset  perdere  litem. 

"  Si  me  amas,"  inquit,  "  paulum  hic  ades."     "Inteream  si 

Aut  valeo  stare  aut  novi  civilia  jura; 

Et*  prppero  quo  scis."    "  Dubius  sum  quid  faciam,"  inquit,  40 

"  Tene  relinquam  an  i^em."  "  Me  sodes."  "  Non  faciam  "  ille  ; 

Et  praecedere  coepit     Ego  ut  contendere  durum  est 

Cum  victore  sequor.     "  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum  ?  " 

Hinc  repetit ;  "  paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sanae ; 

Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus.     Haberes  45 

Magnum  adjutorem  po^^et  qui  ferre  secundas, 

Hunc  hominem  veUe^Sf  tradere ;  dispeream  ni 

Submosses  omnes."     "  Non  isto  vivimus  illic 

Quo  tu  rere  modo ;  domus  hac  nec  purior  ulla  est 

Nec  magis  his  aliena  malis ;  nil  mi  officit  unquam,  50 

Ditior  hic  aut  est  quia  doctior ;  est  locus  uni 

Cuiquo  suus."    "  Magnum  narras,  \ix,  credibile ! "    "  Atqui 

Sic  habet'^    "  Accendis,  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 

Proximus  esse.''    "  VeUs  tantummodo :  quae  tua  virtus, 

Expugnabis;  et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque  55 

DifficUes  aditus  primos  habet"    "  Haud  mihi  deero : 

Muneribus  servos  corrupapam ;  non  hodie  si 

Exclusus  fuero  desistaipi ;  tempora  quaeram, 

Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  magno 

Vita  Jabore  dedit  mortalibus."    Haec  dum  agit,  ecce  60 

Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  carus  et  illum 

Qui  pulchre  nosset.     Consistimus.     Unde  venis  ?  et 

Quo  tendisj  rogat  et  respondet.     Vellere  coepi 

Et  prensare  manu  lentissima  brachia,  nutans, 

Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet»y/  Male  salsus  65 

Ridens  dissimularo :  meum  jecur  u?6re  bilis. 

"  Certe  nescio  quid  secreto  velle  loqui  te 

Aiebas  mecum."    "  Memini  bene,  sed  meliore 

Tempore  dicam ;  hodie  tricesima  sabbata :  vin  tu 

Curtis  Judaeis  oppedere  ?  "    "  Nulla  mibi,  inquam,  70 

Religio  est."    *  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 

Multorum ;  ign^ces ;  alias  loquar."    Huncine  solem 

Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi !     Fugit  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linquit.     Casu  venit  obvius  illi 

Adversarius  et :  "  Quo  tu  turpissime  ?  "  magna  7t 

Inclamat  voce ;  et  "  Licet  antestari  ?  "    Ego  vcro 
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Oppono  aimculam.    Bapit  in  jus ;  olamor  uirinqne ; 
Undique  concursus.     Sic  me  serFavit  ApoUo. 


SATIRA    X. 

NsBiPB  incompo^to  dixi  pede  currere  versus 
Lucili.     Qms  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est 
XJt  non  hoc  fateatur  7    At  idem  quod  sale  multo 
TJrbem  defiicuit  charta  laudatur  eadem. 
Nec  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  nam  sio    6 
Et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 
Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 
Auditoris  (et  est  quaedam  tamen  hic  quoque  virtus). 
Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 
Lnpediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures ;  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi  saepe  jocoso, 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantas  eas  consulto.     Ridiculum  acri 
Eortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.  15 

Illi  scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est 
Hoc  stabanty  hoc  sunt  imitandi ;  quos  neque  pulcher 
Hermogenes  unquam  legit  neque  simius  iste 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  CatuIIum. 
^^  At  magnum  feoit  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latims  90 

Miscmt."     0  seri  studiorum  !  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mi.rum  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit  ?     "  At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 
Suavior,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  est." 
Cum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum  25 

Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilli  ? 
Scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latine 
Cum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Poplicola  atque 
Corvinus,  patriis  intermiscere  petita 

Yerba  foris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilingms  ?  30 

Atque  ego  cum  Graecos  facerem  natus  mare  citra 
Yerriculos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 
13* 
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Post  mediam  noctem  visus  cum  somnia  vera : 

^^  In  silvam  non  ligna  feras  insanius  ac  si 

Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas."  35 

Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque 

Defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput,  haec  ego  ludo, 

Quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa, 

Nec  redeant  iterum  atque  it^rum  spectanda  theatris. 

Arguta  meretrice  potes  Davoque  Chremeta  40 

Eiudente  senem  comis  garrire  libellos 

Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  PoUio  regum 

Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso  ;  forte  epos  acer 

Ut  nemo  Yarius  ducit;  moUe  atque  facetum 

Yirgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Gamenae.  45 

Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Yarrone  Atacino 

Atque  quibusdam  aliis,  melius  quod  scribere  possem^ 

Inventore  minor ;  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 

Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 

At  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  saepe  ferentem  60 

Plura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis.     Age,  quaeso, 

Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprehendis  Homero  ? 

Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lucilius  Acci  ? 

Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minoreSy 

Gum  de  se  loquitur  non  ut  majore  reprensis  ?  56 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 

Quaerere,  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 

Yersiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 

MolUus  ac  si  qius  peoQbus  quid  claudere  senis, 

Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  60 

Ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus ;  Etrusci 

Quale  fuit  Gassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 

Ambustum  propriis  ?    Fuerit  LuciUus,  inquamy 

Gomis  et  urbanus,  fuerit  limatior  idem  35 

Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor, 

Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba ;  sed  ille, 

Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  dilatus  in  aevum, 

Detereret  sibi  multa,  recideret  omne  quod  ultra 

Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet  vivos  et  roderetungues. 

Saepe  stilum  vertas  iterum  quae  digna  legi  ^t 
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Scripturus,  neque  fce  ut  ndretur  turba  labores, 

Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.     An  tua'demens 

Yilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  .     75 

Non  ego :  nam  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  audaz 

Cont^mtis  aliis  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit. 

Men  moveat  cimex  Pantilius,  aut  cruciet  quod 

Yellicet  absentem  Demetrius,  aut  quod  ineptus 

Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  ^Tigelli  ?  ^ 

Plotius  et  Yarius,  Maecenas  Yirgiliusque, 

Yal^us  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus  atque 

Fuscus,  et  haec  utinam  Yiscorum  laudet  uterque  l 

Ambitione  relegata  te  dicere  possum, 

PoIIio,  te,  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  bb 

Yos,  Bibuli  et  Servi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Fumi, 

Complures  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 

Prudens  praetcreo ;  quibus  haec,  sint  qualiacunque, 

Arridere  velim,  doliturus  si  placeant  spe 

Deterius  nostra.     Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli,  00 

Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

I,  puer,  atqud  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello. 
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Q.    HORATn   FLACCl 

SATIRARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 

SATTRA   I. 

"  SuNT  qmbus  in  satira  videor  nimis  acer  et  ultra 

Legem  tendere  opus  ;  sine  nervis  altera  quidquid 

Composui  pars  esse  putat,  similesque  meorum 

Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.     Trebati, 

Quid  faciam  praescribe."  "  Quiescas."  "  Ne  faciam,  inquis,  s 

Omnino  versus  ? ''    "  Aio."    "  Peream  male  si  non 

Optimum  erat :  verum  nequeo  dormire."     "  Ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tiberim  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto, 

Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem  eorpus  habento. 

Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit  aude  10 

Caesaris  invicti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum 

Praemia  laturus."     "  Cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 

Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivis  horrentia  pilis 

Agmina  iiec  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos 

Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi."  15 

"  Attamen  et  justum  poteras  et  scribere  fortem, 

Scipiadem  ut  sapiens  Lucilius."     "  Haud  mihi  deero 

Cum  res  ipsa  feret.     Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 

Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem, 

Gui.male  si  palpere  recalcitrat  undique  tutus."  90 

**  Quanto  rectius  hoc  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 

Pmtoldlmm  %cwrram  Nommtanimque  nepotem^ 
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X)uin  sibi  quisqiie  timet,  quamqtiam  est  intactus,  et  odit ! " 
'^  Quid  faciam  ?     Saltat  Milonias,  ut  setnel  icto 
Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusque  lucernis.  25 

'Castor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognatus  eodem 
Pugnis  ;  quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  studiorum 
Millia  :  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba 
Lucili  ritu  nostrum  melioris  utroque. 

IUe  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim  30 

Credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  cesserat  unquam 
Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene  ;  quo  fit  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Yita  senis.     Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps: 
Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonus,  35 

Missos  ad  hoc  pulsis,  vetus  est  ut  fama,  Sabellis, 
Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  liostis, 
Sive  quod  Apula  gens  seu  quod  Lucania  bellum 
Incuteret  violenta.     Sed  hic  stilus  haud  petet  ultro 
Quemquam  animantem  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis  40 

Vagina  tectus  ;  quem  cur  distringere  coner 
Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?     0  pater  et  rex 
Juppiter,  ut  pereat  positum  rubigine  telum, 
Nec  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis !     At  ille 
Qui  me  commbrit, —  melius  non  tangere !  clamo ;  45 

Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 
Gervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  umam, 
Canidia  Albuti  quibus  est  inimica  venenum, 
Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 
TJt  quo  quisque  valet  suspectos  terreat,  utque  50 

Imperet  hoc  natura  potens,  sic  collige  mecum  : 
Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  peiit :  unde  nisi  intus 
Monstratum  ?     Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 
Matrem ;  nil  faciet  soeleris  pia  dextera:  miram, 
Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquajn  neque  dente  petit  bos ;      55 
Sed  mala  tollet  anum  vitiato  melle  cicuta. 
Ne  longum  fiwjiajfn :  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 
Exspectat  seu  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis, 
DiveSj  inops,  Bomaje,  seu  fors  ita  jusserit,  exsul, 
Quisquis  erit  vitae  scribam  color."     "  0  puer,  ut  sis  60 

Vitalislnetuo  et  majpram  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigore  te  feriat."    "'*  Quid,  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
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Primus  in  Iitinc  operis  componere  carmina  morem, 
Detrahere  et  pellein,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
Cederet,  introrsum  turpis,  num  Laelius  aut  qui  66 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Karthagine  nomen, 
Ingenio  oifensi  autlaeso  doluere  Metello 
Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  verribus?     Atqm 
Primores  populi  arripuit  populumque  tributim, 
Scilicet  uni  aequus  yirtuti  atque  ejus  amicis.  70 

Quin  ubi^se  a  volgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 
Yirtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere  donec 
Decoqueretur  olus  soliti.     Quidqmd  sum  ego,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  75 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita  fatebitur  usque 
Invidia,  et  fra^i  quaerens  illidere  dentem 
Offendet  solido  ;  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati, 
Dissentis."     '^  EqiiKdem  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possum. 
Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  hegod  80 

-  Incutiat  iibi  quid  sanctarum  inscitia  legum : 
Si  mala  condiderit  in  quem  quis  carmina,  jus  est 
Judiciumque."     ^^  Esto,  si  quis  mala ;  sed  bona  si  quis 
Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 
Opprobriis  dignum  latraverit,  integer  ipee  ?  "  86 

^^  Solventur  risu  tabulae,  tu  missus  abibis." 


SATIRA  II. 

QuAE  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 
Nec  meus  hic  sermo  est,  sed  quae  praecepit  Ofella 
B.usticus  abnormis  sapiens  crassaque  Minerva, 
Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes 
Cum  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus  et  cum 
Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat, 
Verum  hic  impransi  mecum  disquirite.     Cur  hoc  ? 
Dicam  si  potero.    Male  verum  examinat  omnis 
Corruptus  judex.-^l^eporem  sectatus  equove 
Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel  si  Romana  fatigat 
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AGlitia  assuetam  graecari,  seu  pila  velox 

Molliter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem, 

Seu  te  discus  agit,  pele  cedentem  aera  disco; 

Gum  labor  extuderit  fastidia,  siccus,  inanis 

Sperne  cibum  vilem ;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falemo        y.      16 

Ne  biberia  diluta.     Foris  est  promus  et  atrum  y)vA  ^jSr^^  "^ 

Defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare :  cum  sale  panis 

Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet.     Unde  putas  aut 

Qui  partum  ?     Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas 

Summa  sed  in  te  ipso  est.     Tu  pulmentaria  quaera      .  ^,      ao 

Sudando;  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea^^^^N^  '"' 

Nec  scarus  aut  poterit  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 

Vlx  tamen  eripiam  posito  pavone  velis  quin 

Hoc  potius  quam  gallina  tergere  palatum, 

Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  2b 

Bara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda; 

Tamquam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.     Num  vesceris  ista 

Quam  laudas  pluma?     Cocto  num^dest  honor  idem  ? 

Came  tamen  quamvis  distat  nil^hac  njags  illaiH* '  / 


Imparibus  formis  deceptum  te  p^lJbereT^sto :        '^\      3D 

Unde  datum  sentis  lupus  hic  TiEennus  an  alto  * 

Captus  hiet,  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  anmis 

Ostia  sub  Tusci?     Laudas,  insane,  trilibrem 

MuUum  in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 

Ducit  te  species  video:  quo  pertinet  ergo        ^,  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?     Qiya  scilicet  illis^^'" 

Majorem  natura  modum  decQt,  his  breve  pondus. 

Jejunus  raro  stomachus  volgaria  temnit 

"  Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino 

Vellem,"  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibug>    At  vos,        40 

Praesentes  Austri,  coquite  horum  obsonia,  —  quamquam 

Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 

Aegram  sollicitat  stomachum,  cum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavolt  inulas.     Necdum  omnis  abacta 

Pauperies  epulis  regum  ;  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  hodie  locus.     Haud  ita  pridem 

Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 

Infamia*     Quid,  tunc  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant  ? 

Tutus  erat  rhombus  tutoque  ciconia  nido 

Donec  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius.  jj^rgo  50 
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Si  quis  nanc  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos, 

Parebifc  pravi  docilis  Romana  juventus. 

Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofella  ^ 

Judice  :  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud  .    T 

Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.     Avidienus,  p^ 

Cui  Canis  ex  vero  dictum  cognomen  adKaerct, 

Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  coma, 

Ac  nisi  mutatum  parcit  defundere  vinum^  et, 

Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  licebit 

Ille  repotia  natales  aliosve  dierum  60 

Festos  albatus  celebret,  comu  ipse  bilibri 

Caulibus  instillat,  veteris  non  parcus  aceti. 

Quali  i^tur  victu  sapiens  utetur,  et  homm 

Utrum  imitabit^r  ?    .Hac  urget  lupus,  hac  canis,  aiunt. 

Mundus  erit  qua^^non  ofFendat  sordibus,  atque  Co 

In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.     Ilic  neque  pervis, 

Albuti  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit  /-^  k"   -/ 

Saevus  erit;  nec  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius  unctam 

Convivis  praebebit  aquam :  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. . 

Accipe  nunc  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

Afferat.     In  primis  valeas  bene  :  nam  variae  res 

Ut  noceant  homini  credas  memor  illius  escae 

Quae  simpleX  olim  tibi  sederit ;  at  simul  assis 

Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchjlia  turdis, 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent  stomachoque  tumultum  7ft 

Lenta  feret  pituita.     Vides,  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Coena  desurgat  dubia  ?     Quin  ooi|)us  onustum 

Hesterais  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 

Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 

Alter  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 

Membra  dedit  vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit. 

Hic  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam, 

Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 

Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus,  ubique 

Accedent  anni  et  tractari  mollius  aetas  8£ 

Imbecilla  volet ;  tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam 

Quam  puer  et  validus  pracsumis  moUitiem,  seu 

Dura  valetudo  inciderit  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

llancidum  aprmn  antiqui  laudabant,  non  quia  nasus 

Illis  nullus  eral:  sed  credo  hac  mente,  quod  hospes  do 
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Tardios  adyenlens  vitiatum  commodius  quam 
Integrum  edax  dominus  <5onsumeret.A  Hos  utina^i  inter  . 
Heroas  natum  .tellus  me  prima"  tulisset !   v^^'^  ■'■'''- '"       ^    ^ 
Das  ali^Jfiia  femae  quae  carmine  gratior  aurem 
Occup^t  humanam :  grandes  rhombi  patinaeque  95 

Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus ;  adde 
Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum, 
Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  egenti 
As  laquei  pretium.     "  Jure,"  jinquit,  "  Trausius  istis         ^ 
Jurgatur  verbis ;  ego  vectigalia  magna  100 

Divitiasqufe  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus."     Prgo 
Quod  superat  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  po^is  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam  te  dime  r     Quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?     Gur,  improbe,  carae 
Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo  ?  105 

Uni  nimirum  recte  tibi  semper^.e^ unt  re% 
.  0  magnus  posthac  inimicis  risus !'    U terne 
Ad  cas^  duMos^det  sibi  certius  ?     Hic  qui 
Pluribus  adsueri^  mentem  corpusque  superbum, 
An  qui  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri  IlO 

In  page  ut  sapiens  aptarit  idonea  b§llo  ?  ^^^  ^ 

Quo  xiagjis  his  credas,  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  OfellaHi 
Integris  opibu3|]|ovi  non  latius  usum    ^'   ^  -  < 

Quam  nunc  accill^.'    Videas  metato  in  agello 
Cum  pecore  et  'gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonum,  115 

"  Non  ego,"  narrantem,  "  temere  edi  luce  profesta 
Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pernae. 
Ac  mihi  seu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes, 
Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem 
Yicinus,  bene  erat  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  120 

Sed  pullo  atque  haedo;  tum  pensilis  uva  secundas 
Et  nux  ornabat  mensas  cum  duplice  ficu. 
Post  hoc  ludus  erat.Qulpa  potare  magistra, 
Ac  venerata  Ceres  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 
Explicuit  vino  c^ntractae  seria  frontis.  125 

Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  Fortuna  tumultus, 
Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ?     Quanto  aut  ego  parcius  auc  vos, 
0  pueri,  nituistis  lil  lj\jc  novus  incola  venit  ? 
Nam  propriae  teU^ris  hehim  natura  neque  illum 
Nec  me  uec  quemquam  ^tatuit :  nos  expulit  ille;  130 
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nium  aut  nequities  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 

Postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  heres. 

Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  P^P®^  Ofellae 

Dictus,  erit  nuUi  progrius,  sed  CQoSf  in  usunj'^ 

Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivite  foftes  X"^./^  ^'^Vi35 

Portiaque  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus.'^./  '^^Vhj 


/   -^  -. 
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"  Sic  raro  scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 

Membranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens, 

Iratus  tibi  quod  vini  somnique  benignus 

Nil  dignum  sermone  canas.     Quid  fiet  ?     At  ipsis 

Satumalibus  huc  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo  S 

Dic  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe.     Nil  est : 

Gulpantur  frustra  calami,  immeritusque  laborat 

Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  voltus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto.  .       10 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro, 

Eupolin,  Archilochum,  comites  educere  tantos  ? 

Invidiam  placare  paras  virtute  r.elicta  ? 

Comtemnere  miser ;  vitanda  est  improba  Siren 

Desidia,  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti  15 

Ponendum  aequo  animo."    "  Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaequo 

Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore.     Sed  unde 

Tam  bene  me  nosti  ?  "     "  Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fracta  est  aliena  negotda  curo, 

Excussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam,  20 

Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere, 

Quid  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset 

Callidus  huic  signo  ponebam  millia  centum ; 

Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  unus 

Cum  lucro  noram ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale  25 

Imposuere  mihi  cogil^en  compita."    "  Novi, 

Et  miror  morbi  purgatum  te  illius.     Atqui 
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Einovit  veterem  mire  novus,  nt  solet,  in  cor 

Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisve  dolore, 

Ut  lethargicus  hic  cum  fit  pugil  et  medicum  nrget.  3c 

Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic  esto  ut  libet."  "  0  bone,  ne  te 

Frustrere  :  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes, 

Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat,  unde  ego  mira 

Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam  35 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 

!Nam  male  re  gesta  cum  vellem  mittere  operto 

Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit  et,  Gave  faxis 

Te  quidquam  indignum :  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angit, 

Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

Primum  nam  inquiram  quid  sit  furere  :  hoc  si  erit  in  to 

Solo  nil  verbi  pereas  quin  fortiter  addam. 

Quem  mala  stultitia  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 

Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 

Autumat.     Haec  populos,  haec  magnos  formula  reges         45 

Excepto  sapiente  tenet.     Nunc  accipe  quare 

Pcsipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu  qui  tibi  nomen 

Insano  posuere.     Velut'silvis  ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

Ble  ginistrorsum  hic  dextrorsum  abit:  unus  utrique  50 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus  ;  hoc  te 

Crede  modo  insanum,  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille 

Qui  te  deridet  caudam  trahat.     Est  genus  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Ut  rupes  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur ;  65 

Alterum  et  huic  varum  et  nihilo  sapientius  ignes 

Per  medios  fluviosque  ruentis  :  clamet  amica 

Mater,  honesta  soror  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor : 

"  Hic  fossa  est  ingens,  hic  rupes  maxima,  serva !  " 

Non  magis  audierit,  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim,  60 

Quum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis, 

Mater,  te  appello  !  clamantibus.     Huic  ego  vulgus 

Errori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 

Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo  : 

Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?     Esto.  G5 

Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi  si  tibi  dicam, 

Tune  insanus  eris  si  acceperis,  an  magis  excors 
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Rejecta  praeda  quam  praesens  Mdrcurius  fert  ? 

Scribe  decem  Nerio ;  non  est  satis :  adde  Cicutae 

Nodosi  tabulas  centum,  mille  adde  catenas:  7t 

Effagiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vificula  Proteus. 

Cum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis, 

Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum  et  cum  volet  arbor; 

Si  male  rem  gerere  insani  est,  contra  bene  sani; 

Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est  mihi  crede,  Perilli,  7o 

Dictantis  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 

Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore, 

Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  superstitione 

Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  huc  propius  me,  80 

Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite. 

Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris; 

Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

Heredes  Staberi  summam  incidere  sepulcro : 

Ni  sic  fecissent  gladiatorum  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arri, 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  ego  prave 

Seu  recte  hoc  volui,  ne  sis  patruus  miM.     Credo 

Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo 

Sensit  cum  summam  patrimoni  insculpere  saxo  90 

Hcredes  voluit?     Quoad  vixit  credidit  ingens 

Pauperiem  vitium  et  cavit  nihil  acrius,  ut  si 

Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset 

Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res, 

Virtus,  fama,  decus,'  divina  humanaque  pulchris  j)5 

Divitiis  parent;  quas  qui  construxerit  ille 

Clarus  erit,  fortis,  justus.     Sapiensne  ?     Etiam,  et  rex, 

Et  quidquid  volet.     Hoc  veluti  virtute  paratum 

Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.     Quid  simile  isti 

Graecus  Aristippus?  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  loo 

In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 

Propter  onus  segues.     Uter  est  insanior  horum  ? 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  comportet  in  unura, 

Nec  studio  citharae  nec  Musae  deditus  uUi ;  .05 

Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  sutor,  nautica'  vela 

Aversus  mercaturis :  deUrus  et  amens 
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TTndiqne  dicatnr  merito.     Qni  discrepat  istis 

Qm  nniniDos  aoramque  recondit,  nescius  uti 

Compositis  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  7  uo 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumend  semper  acervum 

Porrectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 

Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 

Ac  potius  foliis  parcus  vescatur  amaris ; 

Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falemi  115 

Mille  cadis  —  nihil  est,  tercentum  millibus,  acre 

Fotet  acetum  ;  age,  si  et  stramentis  incubet^unde- 

Octoginta  annos  natus,  cui  stragula  vestis, 

Blattarum  ac  tinearum  epulae,  putrescat  in  arca ; 

Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  120 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

Filius  aut  etiam  haec  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres, 

Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis  ?  —  Ne  tibi  desit  ? 

Quantulum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum, 

Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  caputque  125 

Coeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  ?     Quare, 

Si  quidvis  satis  est,  pequras,  surripis,  aufers 

Undique  ?    Tun  sanus  ?    Populum  si  caedere  saxis 

Incipias  servosve  tuos,  quos  aere  pararis, 

Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellae :  130 

Cum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis  matremque  veneno, 

Incolumi  capite  es  ?    Quid  enim,  neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis, 

Nec  ferro  ut  demen%  genitricem  occidis  Orestes. 

An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 

Ac  non  ante  malis  dementem  actum  Furiis  quam  135 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 

Quin  ex  quo  est  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes 

Nil  sane  fecit  quod  tu  reprehendere  possis : 

Non  Pjladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem 

Electram,  tantum  maledicit  utrique  vocando  140 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud  jussit  quod  splendida  bilis. 

Paupcr  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri, 

Qui  Veientanum  festis  potare  diebus 

Carapana  solitus  truUa  vappamque  profestis, 

Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppressus,  ut  heres  uz 

Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 

Curreret.    Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis 
14  ♦ 
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Excitat  hoc  pacto :  mensam  poni  jubet  atqne 

Effundi  saccos  nummorum,  accedere  plures 

Ad  numerandum  ;  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addit  et  illud :       iso 

Ni  tua  custodis  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  heres. 

Men'  vivo  ?     Ut  vivas  igitur  vigila.     Hoc  age !     Quid  vis  ? 

Deficient  inopem  venae  te  ni  cibus  atque 

Ingens  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

Tu  cessas  ?     Agedum,  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae.         155 

Quanliemptae?  Parvo.     Quantiergo?    Octussibus.    Eheu! 

Quid  refert,  morbo  an  furtis  piereamque  rapinis  ?  — 

Quisnam  igitur  sanus  ?     Qui  non  stultus.     Quid  avarus  ? 

Stultus  et  insanus.     Quid,  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 

Continuo  sanus  ?     Minime.     Cur,  Stoice  ?    Dicam.  16O 

Non  est  cardiacus  —  Craterum  dixisse  putato  — 

Hic  aeger :  recte  est  igitur  surgetque  ?    Negabit, 

Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 

Non  est  peijurus  neque  sordidus  ;  immolet  aequis 

Hic  porcumLaribus:  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax  ;  i65 

Naviget  Anticyram.     Quid  enim  differt,  barathrone 

Dones  quidquid  habes,  an  nunquam  utare  paratis  ? 

Servius  Oppidius  Canusi  duo  praedia,  dives 

Antiquo  censu,  gnaiis  divisse  duobus 

Fertur  et  hoc  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis  170 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  talos,  Aule,  nucesque 

Ferre  sinu  laxo,  donare  et  ludere  vidi, 

Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis  abscondere  tristem ; 

Extimui,  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors, 

Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  sequerere  Cicutam.  175 

Quare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penates, 

Tu  cave  ne  minuas,  tu  ne  majus  facias  id 

Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater  et  natura  coercet. 

Praeterea  ne  vos  titillet  gloria  jure 

Jurando  obstringam  ambo :  uter  aedilis  fueritve  18O 

V^^strum  praetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto. 

In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupmis, 

Latus  ut  in  circo  spatiere  et  aeneus  ut  stes, 

Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis,  insane,  patemis  ; 

Scilicet  ut  plausus  quos  fert  Agrippa,  feras  tu,  185 

Astuta  ingenuum  vulpes  imitata  leonem  !  — 

Ne  quis  humasse  veht  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ? 
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Bex  sum.    Nil  ultra  quaero  plebeius.    Et  aequam 

Rem  imperito ;  ac  si  cui  videor  non  justus,  inulto 

Dicere  quod  sentit  permitto.     Maxime  regum,  i90 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classem  deducere  Troja ! 

Ergo  cousulere  et  mox  respondere  licebit  ? 

Consule.     Gur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achille  secundus, 

Putescit  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis, 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  inhumato,  195 

Per  quem  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro  ? 

Mille  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit,  inclitum  Ulixen 

Et  Menelaum  una  mecum  se  occidere  clamans. 

Tu  cum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 

Ante  aras  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe,  salsa,  200 

Bectum  amipi  servas  ?     Quorsum  ?    Insanus  quid  enim  Ajax 

Fecit  cum  stravit  ferro  pecus  ?     Abstinuit  vim 

Uxore  et  guato  ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis, 

Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulixen. 

'Yerum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adverso  litore  naves  206 

Eriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos. 

Nempe  tuo,  furiose.    Meo,  sed  non  furiosus. 

Qui  species  alias  veris  scelerisque  tumultu 

Permixtas  capiet  commotus  habebitur,  atque 

Stultitiane  erret  nihilum  distabit  an  ira.  210 

Ajax  immeritos  cum  occidit  desipit  agnos : 

Gum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 

Stas  animo  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  cum  tumidum  est,  cor? 

Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 

Huic  vestem,  ut  gnatae,  paret  ancillas,  paret  aurum,         215 

Bufam  aut  Pusillam  appellet  fortique  marito 

Destinet  uxorem ;  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 

Praetor  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Quid  ?  si  quis  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna 

Integer  est  animi  ?     Ne  dixeris.     Ergo  ubi  prava  220 

Stultitia  hic  summa  est  insania;  qui  sceleratus, 

Et  furiosus  erit;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 

Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 

Nunc  age  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum : 

Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  225 

Hic  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 

Edicit  juAcator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 
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Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici, 

Cum  scurris  farfeor,  cum  Velabro  omne  Macellum, 

Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  tum  ?     Venere  frequentes.  230 

Verba  facit  leno:  Quidquid  mihi,  quidquid  et  horum 

Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum  et  vel  nunc  pete  vel  cras. 

Accipe  quid  contra  juvenis  responderit  aequus : 

In  nive  Lucana  dormis  ocreatus  ut  aprum 

Coenem  ego ;  tu  pisces  hibemo  ex  aequore  verris.  235 

Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam:  aufer: 

Sume  tibi  decies ;  tibi  tantumdem  ;  tibi  triplex 

TJnde  uxor  media  currit  de  nocte  vocata. 

Filius  Aesopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  absorberet,  aceto  240 

Diluit  insignem  baccam :  qui  sanior  ac  si 

niud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  ? 

Qiiinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 

Nequitia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  amore  gemellum, 

Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  coemptas,  24S 

Quorsum  abeant  ?     Sanin  creta  an  carbone  notandi  ? 

Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 

Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa, 

Si  quem  delectet  barbatum  amentia  verset. 

Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare,  250 

Nec  quidquam  differre  utrumne  in  pulvere  trimus 

Quale  prius  ludas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 

Sollicitus  plores,  quaero  faciiasne  quod  olim 

Mutatus  Folemon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 

Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia,  potus  ut  ille  255 

Dicitur  ex  collo  furtim  carpsisse  coronas 

Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magistri  ? 

Porrigis  irato  puero  cum  poma  recusat : 

Sume,  catelle !  negat ;  si  non  des  optet :  amator 

Exclusus  qui  distat  agit  ubi  secum  eat  an  non  260 

Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arcessitus,  et  haeret 

Invisis  foribus  ?     Nec  nunc  cum  me  vocat  ultro 

Accedam  ?     An  potius  mediter  finire  dolores  ? 

Exclusit ;  revocat :  redeam  ?     Non  si  obsecret.     Ecce 

Servus  non  paulo  sapientior :  0  here,  quae  res  266 

Nec  modum  habet  neque  consilium  ratione  modoque 

Tractari  non  volt.    hx  amore  baec  sunt  mala,  bellumy 
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Paz  rursum :  haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

Mobilia  et  caeca  fluitantia  sorte  laboret 

Beddere  certa  sibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet  ac  si  87C 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque. 

Quid,  cum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 

Gaudes  si  caraeram  percusti  forte,  penes  te  es  ? 

Quid,  cum  balba  feris  annoso  verba  palato, 

Aedificante  casas  qui  sanior  ?     Adde  cruorem  275 

Stultifiae  atque  ignem  gladip  scrutare.     Modo,  inquam, 

Hellade  percussa  Marius  cum  praecipitat  se 

Cerritus  fuit,  an  commotae  crimine  mentis 

Absolves  hominem  et  sceleris  damnabis  eundem, 

Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ?  280 

Libertinus  erat,  qui  circum  compita  siccus 

Lautis  mane  senex  manibus  currebat  et,  Unum  — 

Quid  tam  magnum  ?  addens  — ,  unum  me  surpite  morti, 

Dis  etenim  facile  est !  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque 

Auribus  atque  oculis ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus,  285 

Exciperet  dominus  cum  venderet     Hoc  quoque  volgus 

Ghrjsippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 

Juppiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores, 

Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinq\ie  cubantis, 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  relinquerit,  illo  290 

Mane  die  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia  nudus 

Jn  Tiberi  stabit.     Casus  medicusve  levarit 

Aegrum  ex  praecipiti  mater  delira  necabit 

In  gelida  fixum  ripa  febrimque  reducet ; 

Quone  malo  mentem  concussa  ?    Timore  deorum.  295 

Haec  mihi  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavus,  amico 

Arma  dedit,  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 

Dixerit  insanum  qui  me  totidem  audiet  atque 

Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo." 

*'  Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris,  330 

Qua  me  stultitia,  quoniam  non  est  genus  unum, 

Insanire  putas?  ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus." 

*'  Quid,  caput  abscissum  deraens  cum  portat  Agave 

Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  tum  furiosa  videtur  ?  ** 

*'  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  305 

Atque  etiam  insanum;  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 

Aegrotaro  putes  animi  vitio  ?  "     *'  Accipe :  primum 
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Aedificas,  lioc  est,  longOB  imitaris  ab  imo 

Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis,  et  idem 

Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armb  310 

Spiritum  et  incessum :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo  ? 

An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas  te  quoque  verum  est 

Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem  ? 

Absentis  ranae  puUis  viluli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  effugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens  315 

Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.     IUa  rogare : 

Quantane  ?  num  tantum,  sufflan^  se,  magna  fuisset  ? 

Major  dimidio.     Num  tanto  ?     Cum  magift  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret,  Non  si  te  ruperis,  inquit, 

Par  eris.     Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  sao 

Adde  poemata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  adde  camino ; 

Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit  sanus  facis  et  tu. 

Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem.     Jam  desine."     Cultum 

Majorem  censu.     Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te. 

Mille  puellarum,  puerorum  mille  furores.  3S25 

0  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minori! 
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"  Undb  et  quo  Catius  ?  "     "  Non  est  mihi  tempus  avi^ti 

PoQere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincAnt  V.^  "  l 

Pjthagoran  Anytique  reum  doctumque  Platona.'*  ^    ^  ^   iN^ 

"Peccatum  fateor  cum  te  sic  tempore  laevo  '  ^^ 

Interpellarim  ;  sed  des  veniam  boQus  oro.  5 

Qvljj&  si  interciderit  ^ibi  nunc  aliquid  repetes  mox, 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc  sive  artis,  mirus  utroque/'  ^;*'' 

"  Quin  id  erat  curae  quo  pacto  cuncta  tener^, 

Utpote  res  tenues  tenui  sermone  peractas." 

"  Ede  hominis  nomen,  simul  et  Romahus  an  hospes."  lo 

"  Ipsa  memor  praecepta  canam,  celabitur  auctor.    s^. 

Longa  quibus  fecies  ovis  erit  illa  memento, 

Ut  succlj^itidrl^  6t  ut  magis  alba  rotundis, 

Ponere ;  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 

Caule  suburbano  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris  15 
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Dnlcior;  irrigno  nihil  est  elutius  horto. 

Si  vespertinus^ubito  te  oppresserit  hospes, 

Ne  gallina  malhtnresponset  dura  palato,  . 

Doctus  eris  vivam  mixto  mersare  Falerno :         j 

Hoc  teneram  fisiciet.     Praten^bus  optima  fungi^  90 

Natura  est :  aliis  male  creoitii^.  -  IUe  salubres 

Aestates  peraget  qui  nigris  prandiji-moris 

Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem. 

A^fidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Palemo, 

ift!A3ose>,  quoniam  vacms  ccftmnittere  venis  j^; 

iTil  nisi  lene  decet :  leni  praecordia  mulso  •  «^ 

ProIuQri^  melius.     Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 

MituIusNet  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae 

Et  la^Smi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Goo. 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  conchylia  lupae,;  ,  ^,  ^ 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertil^'  testae. 

Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 

Ostrea  Circeiis^Miseno  oriuntur  echini,        r .    ^.^^^ 

Pectinibus  patuus  jactat  se  moUe  Tarentum.'^ 

Nec  sibi  coenarum  quivis  temere  adroget  artem,   ^  35 

Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 

Nec-  satis  est  cara  pisces  averbese  mensa 

Ignarum  quibus  est  j^  aptius  et  quibus  assis 

Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas  40 

Curvat  aper  lances  camem  vitantis  inertem : 

Nam  Laurens  malus  est,  ulvis  et  arundine  pinguis. 

Yinea  submittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 

Fecundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas  45 

Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quaesita  palatum. 

Sunt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit* ;-- 

Nequaquam  satisjn  re  una  consumere  curam,       '  *       ^ 

Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc  mala  ne  sint  viua  laboret, 

Quali  pcrfundat  pisces  securus  olivo.  "^/^<^<,.  W 

Massica  si  caelo  suppones  vina  sereno  '  0«;    , . 

Nocturaa  si  quid  cra^i  est  tenuabitur  aura,  -  -V' 

Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus ;  at  illa 

Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Sorrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falema  06 
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Vina  columbino  limum  beno  coUigit  ovo, 
Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus.  J  .  ^"^ 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra        ;  ^   .   '  *"  "" 
Potorem  cochlea :  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri    ^ 
Post  vinum  stSJJSSfePJ  perna  magis  ac  pa^s  hillis  CO 

Flagitat  imrBofSus  rencij  quin  omnia  malit 
Quaecunque^immundis  ifervent  allata  popinis. 
Est  operae  pretium  duplicis  peraoscere  juris 
Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo, 
Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaque  dej^bit,  65 

Non  alia  quam  qua^yzantia  putiiit  orpa. 
Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis 
^^'\'  ^  Coijcioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 
o*  ^  Pressa  Venafranae  quod  baca  remisit  olivae. 
\..>^  ^^icenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo:  •   ^  70 

Nam  facie  praestant.     Venu^la  convenit  oUis ; 
Rectitis  Albanam  fumo  durav^s  uvam. 
Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  aUec, 
Primus  et  invenior  piper  album  cum  sale  nigro 
Incretum  puris  circumposuisse  catillis.  75 

Immane  est  vitium  dare  millia  tema  macello 
Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urgere  catino. 
Magna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  unctis 
Tractavit  calicem  manibus  dum  furta  ligurit, 
Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  80 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  quantus 
Gonsistit  sumtus  ?     Neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 
Ten  lapides  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma 
Et  Tyrias  dare  circuminlutatoralia  vestes, 
Oblitum  quanto  curam  sumtumque  minorem  85 

Haec  habeant  tanto  reprehendi  justius  illis 
Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis  ?  -r 
'•  Docte  Cati,  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 
Ducere  me  auditum  perges  quocunque   memento. 
Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuncta,  90 

Non  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris.     Adde 
Vultum  habitumque  hominis,  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 
Non  magni  pendis  quia  conti^t ;  at  mihi  cura 
Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 
Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae."  95 
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"  Hoc  quoque,  Kresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti  ff  ^ 
Responde,  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 
Ardbus  atque  modis.     Quid  rides  ?  "  i"""  Jamne  doloso 
Noa  satis  est  Ithacam  revehi  patriosque  pena^s 
Adspicere  ?  "  i  "0  nulli  quidquam  mentite,  vides  ut  6 

Kudus  inopsque  domum  redeam,  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Aut  apotheca  prdSis  intacta  est  aut  pecus ;  atqui     ^Sbu 
Et  g^us  et  yirtus  nisi  cum  re  vilior  alga  est'i 
"  Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres, 
Accipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.     Turdus  10 

Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc 
Res  ubi  magna  nitet  domino  sene  ;  dulcia  poma 
Et  quoscunque  feret  cultns  tibi  fundus  honores^  .  , 

Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives  ;     (iAa  .  J  .\J  i 
Qui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  genle",  cruentus  15 

Sanguine  fraterno,  fugitivus,  ne  tamen  illi 
Tu  comes  exterior  si  postulet  ire  recuses/f 
"  Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus  ?     Haud  ita  Troja* 
Me  gessi  certans  semper  melioribus."\   "Ergo 
Pauper  eris."i    "  Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo ;       80 
Et  quondam  majora  tuli.     Tu  protinus  unde         Qi  ,  j~ 
Divitias  aerisque^ruam  dic,  augur,  acervos.'\ 
"  Dixi  equidem  et  dico :  captes  astutus  ubique 
Testamenta  senum,  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 
Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo,  95 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas.         ^ 
Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certabitur  olim,  / 

Vivet  uter  locuples  sine  natis,  improbus,  ultro 
Qui  meliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  esto 
Defensor ;  fama  civem  causaque  priorem  30 

Sperne,  domi  si  natus  erit  fecundave  conjux. 
Quinte,  puta,  aut  Publi,  (gaudent  praenomine  molles 
Auriculae,)  tibi  xne  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum ; 
Tus  anceps  novi,  causas  defendere  possum ; 
^iripiet  quivis  oculos  citius  mihi,  quam  te  35 

Contemptum  cassa  nuce  pauperet ;  haec  mea  cura  est, 
15 
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Ne  quid  tu  perdas  neu  sis  jocus.     Ire  domum  atque 

Pelliculam  curare  jube  ;  fi  cognitor ;  ipse 

Persta  atque  obdura,  seu  rubra  Canicula  findet 

Infantes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  iO 

Furius  hibernas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes.  ^t/ 

Nonne  vides,'  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens 

Inquiet,  ut  patiens,  ut  amicis  aptus,  ut  acer  ?      • 

Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et  cetaria  crescent. 

3i  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  45 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur,  ne  manifestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Adrepe  oflSciosus,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Heres  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Orco, 

In  vacuum  venias :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit.  •  50 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum, 

A-bnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento, 

Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias  quid  prima  secundo 

Cera  velit  versu ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.     Plerumque  recoctus  55 

Scriba  ex  quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem, 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano.'\ 

"Num  furis  ?  an  prudens  ludis  me  obscura  canendo?  '^ 

"  0  Laertiade,  quidquid  dicam  aut  erit  aut  non : 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  ApoIIo.M  60 

"  Quid  tamen  ista  velit  sibi  fabula,  si  licet,  ede."/ 

"  Tempore  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 

Demissum  genus  Aenea,  tellure  marique 

Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 

Filia  Nasicae  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  '  65 

Tum  gener  hoc  faciet :  tabulas  socero  dabit  atque 

Ut  legat  orabit ;  multum  Nasica  negatas 

Accipiet  tandem  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietque 

Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  plorare  suisque. 

Illud  ad  haec  jubeo :  mulier  si  forte  dolosa  70 

Liberlilsve  senem  delirum  temperet,  illis 

Accedas  socius  ;  laudes,  lauderis  ut  absens. 

Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius  ipsum 

Expugnare  caput     Scribet  mala  carmina  vecors: 

Laudato.     Scortator  erit :  cave  te  roget ;  ultro  76 

Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade."  /  "  Putasne  ? 
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Perduci  poterit  tam  frugi  tamque  pudica,         |/ 
Quam  nequiere  proci  recto  depellere  cursu  ?'' 
•'  Venit  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  juventus,  • 
Nec  tantum  veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinae>(V  hi» 

Sic  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est,  quae  si  semel  uno  ^ 
De  sene  gustarit  tecum  partita  lucellum, 
TJt  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  uncto. 
Me  sene  quod  dicam  factum  est :  anus  improba  Thebis 
Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver  85 

XJnctttm  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  heres, 
Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua ;  credo 
Quod  nimium  institerat  viventi.     Cautus  adito : 
Nea  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 
Difficilem  et  morosum  offendet  garrulus  ultro ;  90 

JM^on  etiam  sileas.     Davus  sis  comicus  atque 
Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  similis  metuenti. 
Obsequio  gras^rft  ;  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 
Cautus  uti  velet  carum  caput ;  extrahe  turba       '  \'  '        '    ; 
Oppositis  humeris  ;  "aurem  substringe  loquaci.      •     \    '    -  '"rf 
Importunus  amat  laudari;  donec  Ohe  jam! 
'  Ad  caelum  manibus  sublatis  dixerit,  urge, 
Crescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem.    ' 
Cum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levarit,  J      \ 
Et  certum  vigilans,  Quartae  sit  PARtis  Ulixbs,  loo 

Audieris,  heres  :  Ergo  nujac  Dama  sodalis 
Nusquam  est  ?   Unde  mihi  tam  fortem  tamque  fidelem  ? 
Sparge  subinde,  et,  si  paulum  potes,  illacrimare  :  est 
Gaudia  prodentem  voltum  celare.     Sepulcrum 
Permissum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue ;  funus  105 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 
Forte  coheredum  senior  male  tussiet,  huic  tu 
Dic,  ex  parte  tua  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 
Emptor,  gaudentem  nummo  te  addicere.     Sed  me 
Imperlosa  trahit  Proserpina ;  vive  valeque."  iiO 
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x^  SATIRA  VI.  / 

Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus^ 
Hortus  ubi  et  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons 
Et  paulum  silvae  super  his  foret.     Auctius  atque 
Di  melius  fecere.     Bene  est.     Nil  amplius  oro, 
Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis.  5 

Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem 
Nec  pum  facturus  vitlo  ciiipave  minorem  ; 
Si  verie^or  stultus  nihil  horum  :  "  0  si  angulus  ille 
Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 
0  si  urnam  argenti  fors  quae  mihi  monstret,  ut  illi  16 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 
IlUim  ipsum  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 
Hercule !  '*  si  quod  adest  gratum  juvat,  hac  prece  te  oro : 
Pingue  pecus  domino  facias  et  cetera  praeter 
Ingenium,  utque  soles  oustos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  15 

Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  removi, 
Quid  prius  illustrem  satiris  musaque  pedestri  ? 
Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perdit  nec  plumbeus  Auster 
Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae. 
Matutine  pater,  seu  Jane  libentius  audis,  as 

Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 
Instituunt,  sic  dis  placitum,  tu  carminis  esto 
Principium.     Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.     Eja, 
Ne  prior  oflScio  quisquam  respondeat,  urge. 
Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras  seu  bruma  nivalem  25 

Intcriore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est 
Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit  clare  certumque  locuto, 
Luctandum  in  turba  et  facienda  injuria  tardis.    ../ 
"  Quid  vis,  insane,  et  qpas.res  agis?"  improbus  urget 
Iratis  precibus  ;  "  tu  pulsea*  otene  quod  obstat,  3(1 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras  ?  " 
« Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est ;  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atras 
Ventum  est  Esquilias  aliena  negotia  centumv*^^ 
Per  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus.     *'  Ante  secundam 
Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  cras."  3S 

"De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 
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Orabanfc  hodie  meminisses,  Quinte,  reverti." 
"  ImpriDjiat  his  c^ra  'Maecenas  signa  tabellis." 
Dixens,  "  Experiar:  "  "  Si  vis.  gotes,"  addit  et  instaJt» 
Septimus  octavo  propior  jairi  fugerit  annus  40 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  hs£ere  suorum 
In  numero  ;  dumtaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollere  rheda 
Vellet  iter  faciens  et  cui  concredere  nugas 
Hoc  gcnus :  "  Hora  quota  est  ?    Thrax  est  Gallina  Syro  par  ? 
Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent; ''  45 

£t  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 
Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  noster.  .  Jiudos  spectaverat  una, 
Luserat  in  Campo :  Fortunae  fi^ius  !  omnes. 
Frigidus  a  Rostris  manat  per  cofil|)i!a  rumor :  60 

Quicunque  obvius  est  me  consulit :  "  0  bone,  nam  te 
Scire  deos  quomam  propius  contino^is  oportet ; 
Numquid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?  "     "  Nil  equidem.''     "  TJt  tu 
Semper  eris  derisor !  "     "  At  omnes  di  exagitent  me 
Si  quidquam."     "  Quid,  militibus  promissa  Trlquetra  65 

Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus  ?  " 
Jurantem  me  scire  nihil  mirantur  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  siienti. 
Perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux  non  sine  votis : 
0  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit  60 

Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae  ? 
0  quando  faba"Pjthagorae  c6gnata  simulque 
Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  oluscula  lardo  ? 
0  noctes  coenaeque  deum !  quibus  ipse  meique  66 

Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor  vernasque  procaces 
Pasco  libatis  dapibusJ^  Prout  cuique  libido  est 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva,  solutus 
Legibus  insanis,  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula  &eu  modicis  uvescit  laetius.     Ergo  70 

Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis, 
Ncc  male  necne  Lepos  saltet;  sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet  et  nescire  malum  est  agitamus :  utrumne 
Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtute  beati ; 
Qoidve  ad  amicitiai,  usiis  rectumne,  trahat  nos  ;  7i 

Et  qoae  sit  natura  bonfsummumque  quid  ejus. 
15*         , 
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Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles 

Ex  re  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 

Sollicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  "  Olim 

Rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur  80 

Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum, 

Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  artum 

Solveret  hospitiis  animum.     Quid  multa  ?  neque  illo 

Sepositi  ciceris  nec  longae  invidit  avenae, 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semesaque  lardi  ^5 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fasiidia  coena 

Vincere  tangentis  ms^e  singula  dente  superbo  ; 

Cum  pater  ipse  domus  palea  porrectus  in  homa 

Esset  ador  lolimnque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc  t  *  Quid  te  juvat,'  inquit,  ^  amice,  90 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso^ 

Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ? 

Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes ;  terresbia  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  ulla  est 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga :  quo,  bone,  circa,  9& 

Dum  licet  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus ; 

Vive  memor  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.'   Haec  ubi  dicta, 

Agrestem  pepulere  domo  levis  exsilit ;  inde 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 

Moenia  noctumi  subi^epere.     Jamque  Webat  loo 

Kox  medium  caeli  spatium  cum  ponit  uterque 

In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rul^  libi  cocco 

Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  eburhos, 

Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula  coena, 

Quae  procul  exstruciis  inerant  hesteraa  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectuin  in  veste  loca^t 

Agrestem,  veluti^succinctus   cursitat  hospes 

Continuatque  dapes  nec  non  verailiter  ipsis 

Fungitur  officiisf,  praelambens  onine  quod  affert. 

Ille  cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte  bonisque  lic 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam,  cum  subito  ingens 

Valvaram  strepitus  lectis  excussil  utrumque. 

Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 

Exanimes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.     Tum  rasticus :  '  Haud  mihi  vita         ns 

Est  opus  hac,'  ait,  ^  et  valeas ;  me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  er?o.'  ^' 
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SATIRA  VII. 

**  Jamdttdum  axisculto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 

Pauca  refomiido."     "  Davusne?"     "  Ita,  Davus,  amicum 

l^Iancipium  domino  et  frug^  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est, 

Ut  vitale  putes."     "  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere  ;  narra."  & 

'*  Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter  et  urget 

Propositum ;  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capessens, 

Interdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Saepe  notatus 

Cum  tribus  annellis,  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani, 

Yixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas,  10 

Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 

Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste  ; 

Jam  moechus  Romae,  jam  mallet  doctus  Athenis 

Vivere,  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis. 

Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra  15 

Contudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  toUeret  atque 

Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diurna 

Conductum  pavit ;  quanto  constantior  isdem 

In  vitiiS)  tanto  levius  miser  ac  prior  illo, 

Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat."  90 

"  Non  dices  hodie,  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendant, 

Furcifer?"     "Ad  te,  inquam."     "  Quo  pacto,  pessime?" 

"  Laudas 
Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae  plebis,  et  idem 
Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat  usque  recuses, 
Aut  quia  non  sentis  quod  clamas  rectius  esse,  25 

Aut  quia  nou  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres 
Nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 
Romae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
ToUis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 
Ad  coenam  laudas  securum  olus  ac,  velut  usquam  30 

Vinctus  eas,  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque 
Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.     Jusserit  ad  se 
Maecenas  serum  sub  lumina  prima  venire 
Convivam :  *  Nemon  oleum  fert  ocius  ?   Ecquis 
Audit  ? '  cum  magno  blateras  clamore  fugisque.  35 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  precati 
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Discedunt.     Etemm  fateor  me,  dixerit  ille, 

Duci  ventre  levem,  nasum  nidore  supinor, 

Imbecillus,  iners,  si  quid  vis  adde  popino. 

Tu,cum  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  40 

Insectere  velut  melior  verbisque  decoris 

Obvolvas  vitium  ?     Quid,  si  me  stultior  ipso 

Quingentis  emto  drachmis  deprenderis  ?     Aufer 

Me  vultu  terrere  ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto, 

Dum,  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor  edo.  -15 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretricula  Davum  : 

Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?     Acris  ubi  me 

Natura  intendit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucema 

Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae, 

Clunibus  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum,  60 

Dimittit  neque  famosum  neque  soUicitum  ne 

Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 

Tu  cum  projectis  insignibus,  annulo  equestri 

Bomanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 

Turpis,  odoratum  caput  obscurante  lacema,  55 

Non  es  quod  simulas  ?     Metuens  induceris,  atque 

Altercante  libidinibus  tremis  ossa  pavore. 

Quid  refert  uri,  virgis  ferroque  necari 

Auctoratus  eas,  an  turpi  clausus  in  arca, 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis,  60 

Contr9,ctum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?     Estne  marito 

Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas  ? 

In  cormptorem  vel  justior  ?    Illa  tamen  se 

Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  supeme. 

Cum  te  formidet  mulier  neque  credat  amanti,  65 

Ibis  sub  furcam  pmdens,  dominoque  furenti 

Committes  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  famam. 

Evasti,  credo  metues  doctusque  cavebis ; 

Quaeres  quando  itemm  paveas  itemmque  perire 

Possis,  0  toties  servus  !    Quae  bellua  mptis,  70 

Cum  semel  effugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  ? 

Non  sum  moechus  ais.  Neque  ego  hercule   fur  ubi  vasa 

Praetereo  sapiens  argentea :  toUe  periclum, 

Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

Tune  TmiA  dominus,  remm  imperiia  hominumqtie  75 

Tot  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque 
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Imposito  haud  unqnam  masera  formidine  privet  ? 
Adde  super  dictis  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam 
Sive  ^dcarius  est  qui  servo  paret,  uti  mos 
Vester  ait,  seu  conservus  ;  tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?    Nempe      80 
Tu  mihi  qui  imperitas  alii  servis  miser  atque 
Duceris  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum. 
Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?     Sapienssibi  qui  imperiosus, 
Quem  neque  pauperies  neque.  mors  neque  vincuia  terrent, 
Responsare  cupidimbus,  contemnere  honores  85 

Fortis,  et  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus, 
Externi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari, 
In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  fortuna.     Potesne 
Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere  ?     Quinque  talenta 
Poscit  te  mulier,  vexat  foribusque  repulsum  90 

Perfundit  gelida,  rursus  vocat ;  eripe  turpi 
CoUa  jugo  ;  Liber,  liber  sum,  dic  age,     Non  quis ; 
Urget  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis  et  acres 
Subjectat  lasso  stimulos  versatque  negantem. 
Vel  cum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  ^ 

Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  cum  Fulvi  Rutubaeque 
Aut  Pacideiani  contento.  poplite  miror 
Proelia  rubrica  picta  aut.carbone,  velut  si 
Re  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes 
Arma  viri  ?    Nequam  et  cessator  Davus  ;  at  ipse  loo 

Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis. 
Nil  ego  si  ducor  libo  fumante  :  tibi  ingens 
Virtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis 
Obsequium  ventris  mihi  pemiciosius  est  cur  ? 
Tergo  plector  enim.     Qui  tu  impunitior  illa  106 

Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt  obsonia  captas  ? 
Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae. 
IUusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 
Corpus.     An  hic  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  puer  uvam 
Furtiva  mutat  strigili :  qui  praedia  vendit,  110 

Nil  servile  gulae  parens  habet  ?     Adde,  quod  idem 
Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 
Ponere,  teque  ipsum  vitas,  fugitivus  et  erro, 
Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  faJlere  curam : 
Frustra ;  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fugacem.''    115 
"  Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?  "  -^"  Quorsum  est  opus  ?  " — "  Undo 
sagittas?" 
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<*  Aut  insanit  homo  aut  versus  facit."     "  Ocius  hinc  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino." 


I  SATIRA  VIII. 

"  Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  cdena  beati  ? 

Nam  mihi  quaerenti  £2^7^72^^^^^"^  ^^^®  ^^ 

De  medio  jpotai^^i^^  '^*»381Sut  mihi  nunquam 

In  vita  fAgnf  melius."     "  DaVsi  grave  non  est, 

Quae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca."     ^  5 

"  In  primis  Lucl^us  aper ;  leni  fuit  Austro    -  ^ 

Captuq,^^aiebat  coenae  pater ;  acria  circuiiy' 

Raptita^  la^ucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum      <^ 

Pervellunt  stomachum,  siser,  allec,  faecula  Coa^ 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte^cinctus  acemam  iQ 

Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  et  alter 

Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile  quodque 

Posset  coenantes  offendere ;  ut  Attica  virgo 

Cum  sacris  Cereris  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes 

Caecuba  vina  ferens,  Alcon  Chium  maris  expers.  15 

HteTierus :  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falemum 

Te  magis  appositis  delectat,  habemus  utrumque." 

"  Divitias  miseras !     Sed  quis  coenantibus  una, 

Fundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro." 

"  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus  et  infra  ao^ 

Si  memini  Varius  ;  cum  ServiUo  Balatrone     ]^,y^,^)c . 

Vibidius,  quas  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras.      ^/  iA.fr/* 

Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra 

Ridiculus  totas  semel  ^bsorbere  placentas  ; 

Nomentanus  ad  hoc,  qui  si  quid  forte  lateret  S5 

Indice  monstrarot  digito :  nam  cetera  turba, 

Nos,  inquam,  coenamus  aves,  conchjlia,  pisces, 

Longe  dissimilem  noto  celantia  succum ; 

Ut  vel  continuo  patuit,  cum  passeris  atque 

Ingustata  mihi  porrexerat  ilia  rhombi.  30 

Post  hoc  me  docuit  melimela  rubere  minorem 

Ad  lunam  delecta.     Quid  hoc  intersit  ab  ipso 
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Audieris  melius.     Tum  Vibidius  Balatroni : 

Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus  moriemur  inulti : 

Et  calices  poscit  majores.     Vertere  pallor  35 

Tum  parochi  faciem  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 

Potores,  vel  quod  male  dicunt  liberius  vel 

Fervida  quod  subtile  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 

Invertunt  AUifanis  vinaria  tota 

Vibidius  Balatroque,  secutis  omnibus  ;  imi  40 

Convivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis. 

Afiertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 

In  patipa  porrecta.     Sub  hoc  herus :  '  Haec  gravida,'  Inquit, 

'  Gapta  est,  deterior  post  partum  carne  futura. 

His  Bciixtum  jus  est :  oleo  quod  prima  Venafri  45 

Pressit  cella  ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Hiberi ;  ^ 

Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato,       ' 

Dum  coquitur  —  cocto  Chium  sic  convenit,  ut  non 

Hoc  magis  ullum  aliud ;  —  pipere  albo,  non  sine  aceto, 

Quod  Methymnaeam  vitio  mutaverit  uvam.  ff-  80 

ErucafeMrides,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras      "^ 

Monstravi  incoquere  ;  inlutos  Curtillus  echinos, 

Ut  melius  muria  quod  testa  marina  remittat' 

Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 

In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  f5 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris.  , 

Nos  majus  veriti  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli  ^  •    ' 

Sensimus  erigimur.     Rufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

Filiusimmaturus  obisset,  flere.     Quis  esset 

Finis  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

ToUeret :  '  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Te  deus  ?     Ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Humanis ! '     Varius  mappa  compescere  risum 

Vix  poterat.     Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso, 

'  Haec  est  condicio  vivendi,'  aiebat, '  eoque  ib 

Responsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 

Tene  ut  ego  accipiar  laute  torquerier  omni 

SoIIicitudine  districtum,  ne  panis  adustus, 

Ne  male  conditum  jus  apponatur,  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  recte  pueri  comptique  ministrent !  70 

Adde  hos  praeterea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si 

Ut  modo ;  si  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat  agaso. 
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Sed  convlvatoiis  uti  ducis  ingenium  rea 

Adversae  nudare  solent,  celare  secundae.'« 

Nasidienus  ad  haec  :  ^  Tibi  di  quaecunque  preceris  75 

Commoda  dent !    Ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  comis.' 

Et  soleas  poscit.     Tum  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros." 

^^  NuUos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse ;  sed  illa 

Redde  age  quae  deincep^  risiajki."     ^' Yibidius  dum  80 

Quaerit  de  pueris  num  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 

Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dantur  pocula,  dumque 

Ridetur  ficias  rerum  Balatrone  secund^^  .  _-^- — 

Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 

Emendaturus  fortunam  ;  deinde  secuti  85 

Mazonomo  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 

Membra  gruis  sparsi  sale  multo,  non  sine  farre  ; 

Pinguibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae 

Et  leporum  avolsos,  ut  multo,  suavius,  armos, 

Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit ;  tum  pectore  adusto  9U 

Vidimus  et  merulas  poni  et  sine  clune  palumbes, 

Suaves  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 

Naturas  dominus ;  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti, 

Ut  nihil  omnino  gustai^mus,  velut  illis 

Canidia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afris."^  96 
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Q.  HORATn  FLACCI 

EPISTOLARUM 

UBER  PRMUS. 

EPISTOLA  I. 

Prtma  dicte  milii,  summa  dicende  Camena, 
Spectatum  satis  et  donatum  jam  rude  quaeris, 
Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo. 
Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.     Yeianius  armis 
Herculis  ad  postem  fixis  latet  abditus  agro, 
Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 
Est  mihi  purgatam  crefiro  qui  personet  aurem : 
Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  et  ilia  ducat. 
Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono,  10 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  curo  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum ; 
Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 
Ac  ne  forte  roges  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter, 
Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes.  15 

Nunc  a^lis  fio  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  verae  custos  rigidusque  satelles  ; 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  furdm  praecepta  relabor, 
Et  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 
Ut  nox  longa  quibus  mentitur  amica,  diesque  30 

Longa  videtur  opus  debentibus,  ut  piger  annus 
Pupillis  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum  ; 
16 
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Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 

Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  naviter  id  quod 

Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque,  25 

Aeque  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit. 

Restat  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis. 

Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus, 

Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi ; 

Nec  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Gljconis,  30 

Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cheragra. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus  si  non  datur  ultra. 

Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus, 

Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 

Possis  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem.  35 

Laudis  amore  tumes,  sunt  certa  piacula  quae  te 

Ter  pure  lecto  poterunt  recrear^  libello. 

Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator, 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 

Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem.  4c 

Virtus  est  vitium  fugere  et  sapientia  prima 

Stultitia  caruisse.     Vides  quae  maxima  credis 

Esse  mala,  exiguum  censum  turperaque  repulsam, 

Quanto  devites  animi  capitisque  labore. 

Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  45 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes: 

Ne  cures  ea  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas 

Discere,  et  audire,  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 

Quis  circum  pagos.  et  circum  compita  pugnax 

Magna  coronari  contemnat  Oljmpia,  cui  spes,  60 

Cui  sit  condicio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  ? 

Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 

"  0  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 

Virtus  post  nummos."     Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 

Perdocet,  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque,  55 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 

Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores  et  lingua  fidesque ; 

Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 

Plebs  eris.     At  pueri  ludentes,  "  Rex  eris,"  aiunt, 

"  Si  recte  facies."     Hic  murus  aeneus  esto,  60 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

Boscia,  dio  sodes,  melior  lex  an  puerorum  est 
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Nenia,  quae  regnum  recte  facientibus  offert, 

Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Gamillis  ? 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet  qui  rem  facias,  rem,  65 

Si  possis  recte,  si  non  quocunque  modo  rem, 

Ut  propius  spectes  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi, 

An  qui  Fortunae  te  responsare  superbae 

Liberum  et  erectum  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat  ? 

Quodsi  me  populus  Romanua  forte  roget,  cur  70 

Non  ut  porticibus  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 

Nec  sequar  aut  fugiam  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  odit, 

Olim  quod  vulpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 

Respondit  referam  :  Quia  me  vestigia  terrent, 

Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum.  75 

Belua  multorum  es  capitum.  Nam  quid  sequar  aut  quem  ? 

Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  pubUca,  sunt  qm 

Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 

Excipiantque  senes  quos  in  vivaria  mittant ; 

Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore.     Verum  80 

Esto  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri : 

Idem  eadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  ? 

Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis, 

Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido  85 

Fecerit  auspicium,  "  Cras  ferramenta  Teanum 

ToUetis,  fabri."  Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est, 

Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita  ; 

Si  non  est  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ?  90 

Quid  pauper  ?    Eide  :  mutat  coenacula,  lectos, 

Balnea,  tonsores,  conducto  navigio  aeque 

Nauseat  ac  locuples  quem  ducit  priva  triremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 
Occurri,  rides ;  si  forte  subucula  pexae  95 

Trita  subest  tunicae  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
Rides  :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum, 
Quod  petiit  spemit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit, 
Aestuat  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto, 
Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis  ?  100 

Insanire  putas  soUemnia  me  neque  rides, 
Nec  medici  credis  nec  curatoris  egere 
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A  praetore  dati,  renim  tutela  mearum 

Cum  sis  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 

De  te  pendentis,  te  respicientis  amici.  lOS 

Ad  summam :  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives, 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  demque  regum ; 
Fraecipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pituita  molesta  est. 


EPISTOLA    II. 

Trojaki  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romae  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Qui  qmd  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utiie,  qnid  non, 

Planius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita  crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet  audi.  C 

Fabula  qna  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 

Graecia  Barbariae  lento  coUisa  duello 

Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. 

Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  caussam : 

Quid  Paris  ?     Ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus  ]0 

Cogi  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden : 

Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumquQ. 

Quidquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira  15 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Rursus  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen, 

Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 

Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  aequor,  20 

Dum  sibi  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 

Pertulit  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 

Sirenum  voces  et  Circae  pocula  nosti ; 

Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 

Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors,  s& 

Vixisset  canis  immundus  vel  amica  luto  sus. 

Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 

Sponsi  Penelopae,  nebulones,  Alcinoique 
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In  cnte  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juvenfcus, 
Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies  et  30 

Ad  strepitum  citfaarae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 
Ut  jugulent  homines  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones : 
Ut  te  ipsum  serves  non  expergisceris  ?     Atqui 
Si  noles  sanus  curres  hydropicus ;  et  ni 
Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non  35 

Int^ndes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.     Nam  cur 
Quae  laedunt  oculos  festinas  demere,  si  quid 
Est  animum  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum  ? 
Dinddium  facti  qui  coepit  habet:  sapere  aude;  40 

Incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam 
Busticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis ;  at  ille 
Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 
Quaeritur  argentum  puerisque  beata  creandis 
IJxor,  et  incultae  pacantur  vomere  silxrae ;  45 

Quod  satis  est  cui  oontingit  nil  amplius  optec. 
Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
Aegroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  curas.  Yaleat  possessor  oportet 
Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti.  60 

Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  illum  sic  domus  et  res 
IJt  lippum  pictae  tabidae,  fomenta  podagromy 
Auriculas  citharae  colleeta  sorde  dolentes. 
Sincerum  est  i^i  vas  quodcunque  infundis  acescit* 
Speme  voluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.  55 

Semper  avarus  eget:  certum  voto  pete  finem. 
Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis: 
Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 
Majus  tormentum.     Qui  non  moderabitur  irae 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  menS|  GO 

Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 
Imperat :  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire  viam,  qua  monstret  eques ;  venaticus,  ex  quo  GP 

Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 
Militat  in  silvis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 
Pectore  verba.  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
16* 
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Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 

Testa  diu.     Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis,  70 

Nec  tardum  opperior  nec  praecedentibus  insto. 


EPISTOLA     III. 

JuLi  Flore,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 

Claudius  Augusti  privignus,  scire  laboro. 

Thracane  vos  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus, 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres, 

An  pingues  Asiae  campi  collesque  morantur  ?  6 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit  ?  Hoc  quoque  curo. 

Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit  ? 

Bella  quis  et  pace*  longum  diffundit  in  aevum  ? 

Quid  Titius  Bomana  brevi  venturus  in  ora  ? 

Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus,  10 

Fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos  ? 

Ut  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?    Fidibusne  Latinis 

Thebanos  aptare  modos  studet  auspice  Musa, 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte  ? 

Quid  nuhi  Celsus  agit  ?  monitus  multumque  monendus       ]& 

Privatas  ut  quaerat  opes,et  tangere  vitet 

Scripta  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo, 

Ne  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 

Grex  avium  plumas  moveat  comicula  risum 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus  ?    Ipse  quid  audes  ?  20 

Quae  circumvolitas  agilis  thyma  ?     Non  tibi  parvum 

Ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  caussis  acuis  seu  civica  jura 

Respondere  paras  seu  condis  amabile  carmen, 

Prima  feres  hederae  victricis  praemia.     Quodsi  25 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses 

Quo  te  caelestis  sapientia  duceret  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvi  properemus  et  ampli 

Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari. 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae  30 

Quantae  conveniat  Munatius;  an  male  sarta 
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Gratia  neqmcquam  coit  et  rescinditor    At  vos 
Seu  calidus  sanguis  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 
Indomita  cervice  feros,  ubicunque  locorum 
VivitiSjindigni  fratemum  rumpere  foedus, 
Pascitur  in  yestrum  reditum  yotiva  juvenca. 


EPISTOLA    IV. 

Albi,  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex, 

Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana? 

Scribere  quod  Gassi  Parmensis  opuscula  yincat, 

An  tacitum  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 

Curantem  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est  ?  5 

Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.  Di  tibi  formam, 

Bi  tibi  divitias  dederunt  artemque  fruendi. 

Quid  voveat  dulci  nutricula  majus  alumno, 

Qui  sapere  et  fari  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 

Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde,  10 

Et  mundus  victus  non  deficiente  crumena  ? 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  mter  et  iras, 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum : 

Grata  superveniet  quae  non  sperabitur  hora. 

Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises  16 

Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 


EPISTOLA    V. 

Si  potes  Arcbiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis 
Nec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa  palustres 
Inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum. 
Si  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 
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AEtie  leves  spes  et  certamina  divitiarum 

Et  Moschi  causam  :  cras  nato  Gaesare  festus 

Dat  veniam  somnumque  dies  ;  impune  licebit  le 

Aestivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  noctem. 

Quo  miLi  fortunam  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? 

Parcus  ob  heredis  curam  nimiumque  severus 

Assidet  msano ;  potare  et  spargere  flores 

Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi.  15 

Quid  non  ebrietas  designat  ?  Operta  recludit, 

Spes  jubet  esse  ratas,  ad  proelia  trudit  inertem ; 

Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  addocet  artes. 

Fecundi  calices  quem  non  fecere  disertum  f 

Contracta  quem  non  in  paupertate  solutum  ?  20 

Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 

Invitus,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 

Corruget  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 

Ostendat  tibi  te,  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 

Sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet,  ut  coeat  par  95 

Jungaturque  pari.     Butram  tibi  Septiciumque, 

Et  nisi  coena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum 

Detinet,  assumam ;  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris : 

Sed  nimis  arta  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 

Tu  quotus.esse  velis  rescribe,  et  rebus  omissis  30 

Atria  servantem  postico  falle  clientem. 


EPISTOLA    VI. 

NiL  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 

Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 

Ilunc  solem  et  stellas  et  decedentia  certis 

Tempora  momentis  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 

Imbuti  spectent :  quid  censes  munera  terrae,  b 

Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos, 

Ludicra  quid,  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quiritis  ? 

Quo  spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore  ? 

Qui  timet  his  adversa  fere  miratur  eodem 

Quo  cupiens  pacto ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus,  it 
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Improvisa  slmul  spccies  exterret  utramque. 

Graadeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem, 

Si  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe 

Defixis  oculis  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  f^ 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 

I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  artes 

Suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores  ; 

Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquentem ; 

Navus  mane  forum  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum^  20 

Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 

Mutus  et,  indignum  quod  sit,  pejoribus  ortus 

Hic  tibi  sit  potius  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi. 

Quidquid  sub  terra  est  in  apricum  proferet  aetas ; 

Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Gum  bene  notum  85 

Porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 

Ire  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus. 

Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto 

Quaere  fugam  morbi.     Vis  recte  vivere  :  quis  non  ? 

Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  deliciis.     Virtutem  verba  putas  ut 

Lucum  ligna :  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter, 

Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas ; 

MiUe  talenta  rotundentur,  totidem  altera,  porro  et 

Tertia  succedant  et  quae  pars  quadret  acervum.  S5 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote  fidemque  et  amicos 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat, 

Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque. 

Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex : 

Ne  fueris  hic  tu.     Chlamjdes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunt,  ^    40 

Si  posset  centum  seenae  praebere  rogatus, 

"  Qui  possum  tot  ?  "  ait ;  "  tamen  et  quaeram  et  quot  habebo 

Mittam : "  post  paulo  scribit  sibi  millia  quinque 

Esse  domi  chlamydum  ;  partem  vel  tolleret  omnes. 

Exilis  domus  est  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus.     Ergo, 

Si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum, 

Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 

Mercemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 
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Qui  fodicet  latus  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 

PcKTigere.     "  Hic  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  'Velina  ; 

Cui  libet  hic  fasces  dabit  eripietque  curule  • 

Cui  volet  importunus  ebur.'-'     Frater,  Pater,  adde  ; 

Ut  cuique  est  aetas  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta.  55 

Si  bene  qui  coenat  bene  vivit,  lucet,  eamus 

Quo  ducit  gula  ;  piscemur,  venemur,  ut  olim 

Gargilius,  qui  mane  plagas,  venabula,  servos 

Differtum  transire  forum  populumque  jubebat, 

Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  spectante  referret  60 

Emptum  mulus  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemur, 

Quid  deceat,  quid  non,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 

Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Ulixei, 

Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque  65 

Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Vive,  vale.     Si  qui^d  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidus  imperti ;  si  non  his  utere  mecum. 


EPISTOLA  Vir. 


/-     -.-v 
/•^ 


QuiNQTJB  dies  tibi  poUicitus  me  rure  futurum, 

Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 

Si  me  vivere  vis  sanum  recteque  valentem, 

Quam  mihi  das  aegro  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 

Maecenas,  veniam,  dum  ficus  prima  calorque  6 

Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 

Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet, 

Officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forensis 

Adducit  tebres  et  testamenta  resignat 

Quodsi  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris,  la 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus  et  sibi  parcet 

Contractusque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 

Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 

Non  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes 

Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.     "  Vescere  sodes."  u 

"  Jam  satis  est."    "  At  tu  quantum  vis  tolle.''    "  Benigne.*' 
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"  Non  invisa  feres  puerris  munnscula  parvis." 

"  Tam  teneor  doiio,  guam  si  dimittar  onustus." 

"Ut  libet;  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques." 

Prodigus  et  stultas  donat  quae  apdmit  et  odit ;  2t 

Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus, 

Nee  tamen  ignorat  quid  distent  aera  lupinis : 

Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 

Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  25 

Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos, 

Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorum  et 

Inter  vina  fiigam  Cinarae  maerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 

Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  30 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra ; 

Cui  mustela  procul,  "  Si  vis,"  ait,  "  effugere  istinc, 

Macra  cavum  rep^tes  artum  quem  macra  subisii." 

Hac  ego  si  compjellor  imagine  cuncta  resigno ; 

Nec  somnum.plebis  laudo  satur  altilium,  nec  35 

Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti,  rexque  paterque 

Audisti  coram,  nec  verbo  parcius  absens  : 

Inspice  si  possum  donata  repo&ere  laetus. 

Haud  male  Telemachus,  proles  patientis  tllixei :  40 

**  Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus,  ut  neque  planis 

Porrectus  spatiis  nec  multae  prodigus  herbae ; 

Atride,  magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam." 

Parvum  parva  decent ;  mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma, 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  45 

Strenucm  jBt  fortis  causisque  Philippus  agendis 

Clarus  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 

Dmn  redit,  atque  Foro  nimium  distare  Carinas 

Jam  graiadis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,  ul  aiunt, 

Adrasum  quendam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra  50 

Cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues. 

''  Demetri,"  —  puer  hic  non  laeve  jussa  Philippi 

Accipiebat  —  "  abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  domo,  quis, 

Cujus  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrono." 

It,  redit  et  narrat,  Volteium  nomine  Menam,  65 

Praeconem,  tenui  censu,  sine  crimine,  notum 
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Et  properare  loco  et  cessare  et  qaaerere  et  uti, 
Graudentem  parvisque  sodalibus  et  lare  certo 
Et  ludis  et  post  decisa  negotia  Gampo. 

"  Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  quodcunquerefers ;  dic  G> ' 

Ad  coenam  veniat.''     Non  sane  credere  Mena, 
Mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa?     "Benigne," 
Respondet    "  Neget  ille  mihi  ?  "    "  Negat  improbus  et  te 
Negligit  aut  korret."    Yolteium  mane  Philippua 

"^  Yilia  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  G& 

Occupat  et  salvere  jubet  prior.     Ille  Philippo 
Excusare  laborem  et  mercenaria  vincla, 
Quod  non  mane  domum  venisset,  denique  quod  non    " 
Providisset  eum.     "  Sic  ignovisse  putato 
Me  tibi  si  coenas  hodie  mecum."    "  Ut  libet."  ^  "  Ergo      70 
Post  nonam  venies :  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge." 
TJt  ventum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus 
Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hic  ubi  saepe 
Occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum 
Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conviva,  jubetur  75 

Bura  suBurbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 
Impositus  mannis  arvum  caelumque  Sabinum 

•  Non  cessat  laudare.     Videt  ridetque  Philippus, 
Et  sibi  dam  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit, 
Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septem  80 

Promittit,  persuadet  uti  mercetur  agellum. 
Mercatur.     Ne  te  longis  amba^bus  ultra 
Quam  satis  est  morer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus  atque 
Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera ;  praeparat  ulmos, 
Immoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  8^ 

Vawim  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capella^        «^  • 
Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando,  -^ 

Offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballum 
Arripit  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 
Quem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  Phillippus,        00 
"  Durus,"  ait, ''  Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  videris 
Esse  mihi."     "  Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares, 
Si  velles,"  inquit,  "  verum  mihi  ponere  nomen ! 
Quod  te  per  Genium  dextramque  deosque  Penates 
Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priori."  95 

Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
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Praestenty  mature^edeat  repetatque  relicta. 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 


EPISTOLA    VIII. 

Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano 

Musa  rogata  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis. 

Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  dic  multa  et  pulchra  minantem 

Yivere  nec  recte  nec  suaviter;  haud  quia  grando 

Contudent  vites  oleamque  momorderit  aestus,  5 

Kec  qaia  longinqms  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris ; 

Se4  quia  mente  minus  vaUdus  quam  corpore  toto 

Nn  audire  velim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum ;  • 

Fidis  ofTendar  medicis,  irascar  amicis, 

Cur  ine  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo ;  10 

Quae  nocuere  sequar,  fu^am  quae  profore  credam ; . 

Romae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Bomam. 

Post  haec  ut  valeat,  quo  pactorem  gerat  et  se, 

Ut  placeat  juveni  percontare  utque  cohorti. 

Si  dicet,  Becte,  primum  gaudere,  subinde      ^  15 

Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  insMlare  memento : 

Ut  tu  fortunam  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus. 


EPISTOLA    IX. 

Septimius,  Glaudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus 
Quanti  me  facias  :  nam  cum  rogat  et  prece  cogit 
Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 
Bignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis 
Mijnere  cum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici, 
Quid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 
Malta  quidem  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirem ; 
Sed  timui  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer, 
Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  commodus  uni. 
17 
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Sic  cgo  majoris  fagiens  opprobria  culpae  lO 

Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.     Quodsi 
Depositum  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 
Scribe  tui  gre^  hunc  et  fortem  crede  bonumque. 


EPISTOLA   X. 

IJrbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus 

Ruris  amatores,  bac  in  re  scilicet  una 

Multum  dissimiles,  at  caetera  paene  gemelli ; 

Fratemis  ammis,  quidquid  negat  alter  et  alter; 

Annuimus  pariter  yetuli  notique  columbi.  5 

Tu  nidum  servas;  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 

Bivos  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque. 

Quid  quaeria  ?    Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  reliqui 

Quae  vos  ad  caelum  fertis  rumore  secundo : 

Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba  recuso ;  10 

Pane  egeo  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 

Vivere  naturae  si  <5onvenienter  oportet 

Ponendaeque  dpmo  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 

Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 

Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes,  ubi  gratior  aura  15 

Leniat  et  rabiem  Ganis  et  momenta  Leonis, 

Gum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum  ?  - 

Est  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 

Deterius  Libvcis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 

Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum  20 

Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 

Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas, 

Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 

Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  victrix.  25 . 

Non  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 

Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum 

Gertius  accipiet  damnum  propiusque  medullis, 

Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 

Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae,  30 
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Mutata^  qttaiaent.     Si  qtiid  mirabere  pones 

Invitus.     Fuge  magna  ;  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 

Reges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 

Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 

Pellebat,  donec  minor  in  certamine  longo  35 

Imploravit  opes  honunis  frenumque  recepit ; 

Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  ab  hoste 

Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 

Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 

libertate  carot,  dominum  vehit  improbus  atque  40 

Serviet  aetemum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 

Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet,  si  minor   uret. 

Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Aristi, 

Nec  me  dimittes  incastigatum  ubi  plura  45 

Cogere  quam  satis  est  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 

Imperat  aut  servit  coUecta  pecunia  cuique, 

Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem. 

Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Yacunaei 

Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses  caetera  laetus.  50 


EPISTOLA    XI. 

QuiD  libi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos, 

Quid  concinna  Samos,  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardes, 

Smyma  quid  et  Colophon  ?  Majora  minorave  fama, 

Cunctane  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent  ? 

An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una,  5 

An  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 

Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit :  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

Fidenis  vicus ;  tamen  illic  vivere  vellem, 

Oblitusque  meomm  obliviscendus  et  illis 

Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  furentem.  10 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Romam  petit  imbre  lutoque 

Adspersus  volet  in  caupona  vivere ;  nec,  qui 

Frigus  coUegit  furnos  et  balnea  laudat 

Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam. 
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Nec,  81  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  15 

Idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 

Incolumi  Rhodos  et  Mytilene  pulchra  facit  quoi 

Paenula  solstitio,  campestre  nivalibus  auris, 

Per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  mense  caminus. 

Dum  licet  ac  vultum  servat  fortuna  benignum,  2C 

Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Bhodos  absens. 

Tu  quamcuni^ue  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam 

Grata  sume  manu,  neu  dulcia  diSer  in  annum, 

Ut  quocunque  loco  fueris  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas :  nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,        ^  25 

Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert, 

Caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt* 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque 

Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.     Quod  petis  hic  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  30 


EPISTOLA    XII. 

Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis  quos  colligis,  Icci, 

Si  recte  frueris  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.     Tolle  querelaa : 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  5 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstenuus  herbis 

Vivis  et  urtica,  sic  vives  protinus  ut  te 

Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret : 

Yel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit,  10 

Yel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora. 

Miramur  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Cultaque  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox ; 

Cum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri 

Nil  parvum  sapias  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures:  li 

Quae  mare  compescant  caussae,  quid  temperet  annum, 

Stellae  sponte  sua  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent, 

Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae,  quid  proferat  orbera, 
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Quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors, 

Empedocles  an  Stertiuium  deliret  acumen.  20 

Verum  seu  pisces  seu  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas 

Utere  Pompeio  Grospho,  et  si  quid  petet  ultro 

Defer  :  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum. 

Yilis  amicorum  est  annona  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 

Ne  tamen  ignores-  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res :  ^ 

Cantaber  Agrippae,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis    * 

Armenius  cecidit;  jus  imperiumque  Phraates 

Caesaris  accepit  genibus  mmor  ;  aurea  frugea 

Italiae  pleno  defundit  Gopia  comu. 


EPISTOLA   XIII. 

CTt  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque 

Augusto  reddes  signata  volumina,  Vini, 

Si  validus,  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet; 

Ne  studio  nostri  pecces  odiumque  libellis 

Sedulus  importes  opera  vehemente  minister.  i 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  nret  sarcina  chartae, 

Abjicito  potius  quam  quo  perferre  juberis 

Clitellas  feras  impingas,  Asinaeque  patemum 

Cognomen  vertas  in  risum  et  fabula  fias. 

Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamas ;  19 

Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 

Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 

Fasciculum  portes  librorum  ut  rasticus  agnum, 

Ut  vinosa  glomTis  fortivae  Pyrrhia  lanae, 

Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.  18 

Ne  vulgo  narres,  te  sudavisse  ferendo 

Carmina,  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 

Caesaris ;  oratus  multa  prece  nitere  porro. 

Vade,  vale,  cave  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas. 
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EPISTOLA     XIV. 

YiLLiCE  silvarmn  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

Quem  tu  fastidis  habitatum  quinque  focis  et 

Quinque  bonos  solitum  Yariam  dimittere  patres, 

Gertemus  spinas  mmone  ego  fortius  an  ta 

Evellas  agro,  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  9 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur 

Fratrem  maerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 

Insolabiliter,  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fert  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum :  lo 

Cui  placet  alterius  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  inique : 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas ;  15 

Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem 

Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Bomam. 

Non  eadem  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 

Meque  et  te :  nam  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesca 

Creois  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit  20 

Quae  tu  pulchra  putas.    Fomix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 

Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video,  et  quod 

Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva, 

Nec  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  tabema 

Quae  possit  tibi,  nec  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  salias  terrae  gravis :  et  tamen  urges 

Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva  bovemque 

Disjunctum  curas  et  strictis  frondibus  exples  ; 

Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 

Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc  age  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat  audi. 

Quem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli, 

Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 

Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falemi, 

Coena  brevis  juvat  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba;  3S 

Nec  lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 
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Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 

limat,  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat ; 

Rfdent  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis  ;  40 

Horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis  ;  invidet  usum 

Lignorum  et  pecoris  tibi  calo  argutus  et  borti. 

Optat  ephippia  bos,  piger  optat  arare  caballus ; 

Quam  scit  uterque  Ubiens  censebo  exerceat  artem^ 


EPISTOLA     XV- 

QuAE  sit  hiems  Yeliae,  quod  caelum,  Yala,  Salemi, 
Quorum  hominum  re^o  et  qualis  via,  (nam  Tnihi  Eaias 
Musa  supervacuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  ilUs 
Me  facit  invisum,  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 
Per  medium  frigos.     Sane  murteta  relinqui  5 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 
Sulphura  contemni  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris, 
Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
Clusinis  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 
Mutandus  locus  est  et  deversoria  nota  10 

Praeteragendus  equus.     Quo  tendis  ?    Non  nuhi  Gumas 
Est  iter  aut  Bsdas,  laeva  stomachosus  habena 
Dicet  eques ;  sed  equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore.) 
Major  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat, 
CoUectosne  bibant  imbres  puteosne  perennes  15 

Jugis  aquae ;    (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae ; 
Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique, 
Ad  mare  cum  veni  generosum  et  lene  requiro, 
Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 
In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret^  20 

Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  amicae.) 
Trsustus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros, 
Utra  ma^s  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti, 
Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere  par  est.  Stt 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  matemis  atque  patemis 
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Fortiter  absumptis  nrbanns  coepit  liaberiy 

Scurra  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 

Impransus  non  qui  civem  dinosceret  hoste, 

Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saeyus,  ao 

Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli, 

Quidquid  quaesierat  ventri  donabat  avaro. 

Hic  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 

Aut  paulum  abskderat  patinas  coenabat  omasi 

Yilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ;  35 

Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  nepotum 

Diceret  urendos,  correctus  Bestius.     Idem 

Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris  ubi  omne 

Yerterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  Non  hercule  miror, 

Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunt  bona,  cum  sit  obeso  40 

Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  vulva  pulchrius  ampla. 

Nimirum  hic  ego  sum ;  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo 

Gum  res  deficrant,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ; 

Yerum  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius  idem 

Vos  sapere  et  solos  bao  bene  vivere,  quorum  «5 

Gonspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 


EPISTOLA   XVI. 

Nb  perconteris  fundus  meus,  opiime  Qmnti, 
Arvo  pascat  herum  an  baccis  opulentet  olivae, 
Pomisne  et  pratis  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo, 
Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri. 
Gontinui  montes  ni  dissocientur  opaca  5 

Valle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspiciat  Sol, 
Laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet. 
'  Temperiem  laudes.     Quid,  si  rubicunda  bemgni 
Gorna  vepres  et  pruna  ferant;  si  quercus  et  ilex 
Multa  fruge  pecus  multa  dominum  juvet  umbra,  it 

Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 
Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nec 
Prigidior  Thracam  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 
Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 
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flae  latebrae  dnlces,  etiam  A  eredis  amoenaei  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Soptembribas  horis. 

Tu  recte  yvm  si  cnras  esse  quod  audis. 

Jactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Boma  beatum ; 

Sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credaS| 

Neve  putes  alium  sapiente  bopoque  beatum,  SO 

Neu  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 

Dictitet  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 

Dissimules,  donec  manibus  tremor  incidat  un^tia. 

Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat 

Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique  a& 

Dicat  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures : 

^^  Tene  ma^  salvum  populus  velit  an  populum  ta 

Servet  in  ambiguo  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi : 

Juppiter;"  Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis^ 

Cum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  90 

Bespondesne  tuo  dic  sodes  nomine  ?     Nempe 

Yir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu* 

Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie  cras  si  volet  auferet,  ut  si 

Detulerit  fasces  indigno  detrahet  idem. 

**  Pone,  meum  est : "  inquit.     Pono  tristisque  recedo.        a 

Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 

Contendat  laqueo  coUum  pressisse  paternum ; 

Mordear  opprobriis  fftlsis  mutemque  colores  ? 

Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quem  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?  Yirbonusestquis?  40 

Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat, 

Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  judice  lites, 

Quo  res  sponsore  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur. 

Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  ijotnus  et  vicinia  tota 

Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

^^  Nec  furtum  feci  nec  fugi,"  si  mihi  dicat 

Servus,  "  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris,"  aio. 

^*  Non  hominem  ocoidi."     "  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos.'* 

"  Sum  bonus  et  frugi."     "  Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus ; 

Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus  accipitcrque  se 

Suspectos  laqueos  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccaro  boni  virtutis  amore ; 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae : 

Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis ; 
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Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  cmn  sarripis  unnm,  55 

Damnum  est  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto*'' 

Yir  bonus,  omne  forum  quem  spectat  et  omne  tribunal) 

Quandocunque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat, 

Jane  pater !  clare,  clare  cum  dixit,  Apollo ! 

Labra  movet  metuens  audiri :  ^^  Pulchra  Lavema,  6C 

Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri, 

.Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem." 

Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus, 

In  triviis  fixum  cum  se  denuttit  ob  assem, 

Non  video ;  nam  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;  porro,  65 

Qui  metuens  vivet  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 

Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 

Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 

Yendere  cum  possis  captivum  occidere  noH; 

Serviet  utiliter :  sine  pascat  durus  aretque,  70 

Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis; 

Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere :  "  Penthau, 

Bector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perforre  patique 

Lidignum  coges  ?  "   "  Adimam  bona."   "  Nempe  pecus,  rem, 

Lectos,  argentum  :  toUas  licet."    ^^ln  manicis  et  76 

Compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo." 

"  Ipse  deus  simul  atque  volam  me  solvet"     Opinor 

Hoc  sentit:  "Moriar;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est." 


BPISTOLA   XVII. 

QuAMViS,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis 
Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 
Disce,  docendus  adhuc,  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 
Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit ;  tamen  adspice  si  quid 
Et  nos  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse  loquamur. 
&  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
Belectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
Bi  laedit  caupona,  Ferentinum  ire  jubebo; 
Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis. 
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Nec  Yixit  male  qui  natas  monensque  fefellit.  lO 

Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 

Te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum, 

"  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter  regibus  uti 

NoUet  Aristippus."    "  Si  sciret  regibus  uti 

Fastidiret  olus  qui  me  notat."     Utrius  horum  15 

Verba  probes  et  fecta  doce,  vel  junior  audi 

Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia  ;  namque 

Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 

*'  Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu  ;  rectius  hoc  et 

Splendidius  multo  est.     Equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex,        ao 

Officium  facio :  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum, 

Dante  minor  quamvis  fers  te  nullius  egentem." 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 

Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 

Contra  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat  25 

Mirabor  vitae  via  si  conversa  decebit 

Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 

Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 

Personaraque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque ; 

Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  90 

Vitabit  chlamydem,  morietur  frigore  si  non 

Rettuleiis  pannum.     Refer  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 

Res  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 

Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  caelestia  tentat : 

Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  95 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 

Sedit  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet.     Esto  ! 

Quid  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter  ?    Atqui 

Hic  est  aut  nusquam  quod  quaerimus.     Hic  onus  horret, 

Ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus:  40 

Hic  subit  et  perfert.     Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 

Plus  poscente  ferent ;  distat  sumasne  pudenter 

An  rapias.     Atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons.  45 

**  Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 

Et  fundus  nec  vendibilis  hec  pascere  firmus," 

Qui  dicit,  clamat,  "  Victum  date."     Succinit  alter: 

^  Et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra." 
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Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus  haberet  6C 

Plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  iuvidiaeque* 

Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum^ 

Qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbres, 

Aut  cistam  effractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat, 

Nota  refert  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catellam,  55 

Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis,  uti  mox 

Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit 

Nec  semel  irrisus  triviis  attollere  curat 

Fracto  crure  planum,  licet  illi  plurima  manet 

Lacrima,  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirim :  tiO 

"  Credite  non  ludo ;  crudeles,  toUite  claudum." 

^^  Quaere  peregrinum,"  vicinia  rauca  reclamat 


^ 


L^'wi^        /^        '^'•"  '    ^ 


EPISTOLA   XVIII. 


Si  bene  te  novi  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 

Scurrantis  speciem  praebere  professus  amicum. 

Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 

Discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 

EsJb  huic  di^ersum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus,  6 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 

Quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 

Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera  veraque  virtus.  ^^; 

Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrinque  rti|(Etuctum. 

Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus  et  imi  10 

Derisor  lecti  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 

Sic  iterat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  toUit, 

TJt  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 

Reddcre  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas 

Alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  15 

Propugnat  nugis  armatus :  "  Scilicet  ut  non 

Sit  mihi  prima  fides,  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 

Acriter  elatrem  !     Pretium  aetas  altera  sordet*' 

Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?     Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus ; 

Brundisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.  90 

Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat» 
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Gloria  quem  supra  yires  et  vestit  et  ungit, 
Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 
Quem  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus 
Saepe  decem  vitiis  instructior  odit  et  horret :  25 

Aut  si  non  odit  regit,  ac  veluti  pia  mater 
Plu3  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 
Vult^et  ait  piOT>©  v©ra :   "  Meae  (contendere  noli) 
StulanS^  pauuntur  opes ;  tibi  parvula  res  est : 
Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga  ;  desine  mecum  30 

Certare."  Eutrapelus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat 
Vestimenta  dabat  pre^oga  r^eatus  enim  jam 
Gum  pulchris  tunicis  sumernova  consilia  et  spes, 
Dormiet  in  lucem,  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium,  nummos  alienos  pascet,  ad  imum  35 

Thrax  erit  aut  olitoris  agetmercede  caballum. 
Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutabei^^illius  unquam, 
Commissumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira ; 
Nec  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes, 
Nec  cum  venari  volet  ille  poemata  pan^es.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminori^m  ^Aipphionis  atque 
Zethi  dissiluit,  donec  suspecta  scvero 
Conticuit  lyra.     Fratemis  cesaisse  putatur 
Moribus  Ampfaion :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
Lenibus  imperiis,  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  tf 

Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jiunenta  canesque, 
Surge  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 
Coenes  ut  pariter  puhnenta  laboribus  empta. 
Bomanis  sollemne  viris  opus,  utile  famae 
Vitaeque  et  membris,  praesertim  cum  valeas  et  50 

Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 
Possis.     Adde  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 
Non  est  qui  tractet :  —  scis,  quo  clamore  coronae 
Proelia  sustineas  campestria ;  denique  saevam 
Militiam  puerj^et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti  55 

Sub  duce  qui  femplisJParthorum  signa  refigit 
Nunc,  et,  si  quid  abest  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 
Ac,ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis,-'    ■'" 
Quamvis  nil  ei^tra  numer.um  fecisse  modumque 
Curas,  interdum  nugaYis  rure  patemo ;  60 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus ;  Actia  pugna 
18 
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Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur ; 

Adversarius  est  frater,  lacus  Hadria,  donec 

Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  froncfe  coronet. 

Copsentire  suis  Btudiis  qui  crediderit  te,  61 

Famor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  polliqe  l^dum. 

Protinus  ut  moneam,  si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu, 

Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  saepe  videto. 

Percontatorem  fugito,  nam  garrulus  idem  est, 

Nec  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures,  70 

Et  semel  emissum  volat  irreyppabile  verbum. 

Non  ancilla  tuum  jecur  ulcer^t  itta^puerve 

Intra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici, 

Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 

Munere  te  parvo  beet  autincommodus  angat.    ^  75 

Qualem  commendes,  etiam  atome  etiam  adspice,  ne  mox 

Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peecatstpudorem. 

Fallimur  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus :  ergo 

Quem  sua  culpa  premet  'deceptus  omitte  tueri, 

Ut  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  crimina,  serves  80 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio  :  qui 

Dente  Theonino  cum  circumroditur,  ecquid 

Ad  te  post  paujo  yentura  pericula  sentis  ? 

Nam  tua  res  agJt^r  paries  cum  proximus  ardet, 

Et  neglecta  solent  inc^f^ia^Sumere  vires.  85 

Dulcis  inexpertis  QxxmSf^i,  l^oteiiiAa  amici; 

Expertus  metuit.    Tu  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est 

Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 

Oderunt  hilarem  tristes  tristemque  jocosi, .      • 

Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  navumque  remis^  i. '  90 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falerai 

Oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 

Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 

Deme  supCTS^o  nubem :  plerumque  modestus 

Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  taciturnus  acerbi.  95 

Jnter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 

Qaa  ratione  queas  traducere  kniter  aevum  ; 

Num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 

Num  pavor  et  rerum  mpdiocriter  utilium  spes ; 

Tirtutem  doctrina  paret^^^naturane  donet ;  loo 

Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ; 
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Quid  pure  tranquillefc,  honos  an  dulce  lucellam, 

An  secretum  ifcer  et  fallentis  semifca  vitae.        y       t 

Me  quoties  roficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus,  /^'/^^t^^ 

Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,   '  103 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?  qujd  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 

Sifc  mihi  quod  nunc  «st,  etiam  minu8j|^fc  mihi  vivam 

Quod  superesfc  aevi,  si  quid  su^Hlfessevolant  di ; 

Sit  bona  librorumiefc  provisae  frugis  ^\S£iSSSijU 

Copia,  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  peMuluslfDraeT    ^^  <3u*tK«**0 

Sed  satis  esfc  orare  Jovem  quae  donat  et  aufert : 

Det  vitam,  det  opes,  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo.  :J^ 


EPISTOLA  XIX. 

Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 

NuUa  placere  diu  nec  vivere  carmina  possunt 

Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanofi 

Adscripsit  Liber  Satyris  Faunisque  poetas 

Vina  fere  dulces  oluernnt  mane  Camenae.  6 

Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus  ; 

Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 

Prosiluit  dicenda.  **Forum  puteatque  libonis 

Mandabo  siccis,  adimam  cantare  severis  :" 

Hoc  simul  edixi  non  cessavere  poetae  10 

Noctumo  certare  mero,  putere  diumo. 

Quid,  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferus  et  pede  nudo 

Exiguaeque  togae  simulet  textore  Catonem, 

Virfcufcemne  repraesentefc  moresque  Cafconis  ? 

Biipifc  larbifcam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  •  15 

Dum  studefc  urbanus  tenditque  disertus  haberi. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  :  quodsi 

Pallerem  casu  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 

O  imifcatores,  servum  pecus,  ufc.mihi  saepe 

Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus !  80 

Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 

Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.  Qui  sibi  fidit 

Dux  reget  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 
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Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosqtie  secutus 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Ljcamben.  as 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  omes 

Quod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem, 

Temperat  Archilochi  Musam  pede  myscula  Sappho, 

Temperat  Alcaeus,  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar, 

Nec  socerum  quaerit  quem  versibus  oblinat  atris,  30 

Nec  sponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit. 

Hunc  ego  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore  Latinus 

Yulgavi  fidicen ;  juvat  immemorata  ferentem 

Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 

Scire  velis  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector  35 

Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus  ? 

Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 

Impensis  coenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 

Non  ego  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor 

Grammaticas  ambire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor :  lo 

Hinc  illae  lacrimae.     "  Spissis  indigna  theatris 

Scripta  pudet  rccitare  et  nugis  addere  pondus/' 

Si  dixi :  ^'  Bides,"  ait,  '^  et  Jovis  auribus  ista 

Servas ;  fidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 

Te  solum,  tibi  pulcher."     Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 

Formido,  et  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungm, 

"  Displicet  iste  locus,"  clamo,  "  et  diludia  posco." 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 

Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 


EPISTOLA   XX.. 

Vertumnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videris, 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiomm  pumice  mundus. 
Odisti  claves  et  grata  sigilla  pudico ; 
Paucis  ostendi  gemis  et  communia  laudas, 
Non  ita  nutritus.     Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis. 
Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     "  Qiiid  miser  egi  ? 
Quid  volui  ?  "  dices  ubi  quis  te  laeserit ;  ot  scis 
In  breve  te  cogi  cum  plenus  languet  amator. 
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Quodsi  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur, 

Carus  eris  Bomae  donec  te  deserat  aetas  ;  •    lo 

Contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 

Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  tacitumus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  Uticam  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 

Bidebit  monitor  non  exauditus,  ut  ille 

Qui  male  parentem  in  rupes  protrusit  asellum  IS 

Iratus :  quis  enim  invitum  servare  laborct  ? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures, 

Me,libertino  natum  patre  et  in  tenui  re,  20 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris, 

Ut  quantum  generi  demas  vir(utibus  addas  ; 

Me  primis  Urbis  belli  placuisse  domique  ; 

Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 

Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  85 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  itnplevisse  Deeembies 

Oollegam  Lepidum  qno  duxit  Lollius  anno. 
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Q.  HORA.TII  FLA.CCI 

EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


^ 


EPISTOLA   I. 


Cttm  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  negotia  boIus, 

Bes  Italas  annis  tnteris,  moribus  omes, 

Legibas  emendes,  in  publica  commoda  peccem 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  tna  tempora,  Caesar. 

Romulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Castore  Polluz,      ^^     % 

Post  ingentia  facta  aeonun  in  templa  recepti, 

Dum  terras  honunumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 

Speratum  meritis.     Diram  qm  contudit  hydram  lo 

Notaque  fEitali  portenta  labore  subegit, 

Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  praegravat  artes 

Infra  se  positas ;  exstinctus  amabitur  idbm. 

Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores,  15 

Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  aras, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

Sed  tuus  hic  populos,  sapiens  et  justus  in  uno, 

Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Grsdis  anteferendo, 

Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque  20 

Aestimat,  et  msi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 

Temporibus  defuncta  yidet,  fastidit  et  odit ; 
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Sic  fautor  yeterom  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes 

Quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 

Yel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  25 

Pontificum  libros,  annosa  yolumina  vatum, 

Dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas.^^.^..^—— ' 

Si  quia  Graecorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 

Scripta  vel  optima  Bomani  pensantur  eadem 

Scriptores  truiina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur ;  30 

Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri ; 

Yemmus  ad  summum  fortunae;  pingimus  atque 

Psallimus  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies  ut  vina  poemata  reddit, 

Scire  yelim  chartis  pretium  quotus  arroget  annus.  35 

Scriptor  abhino  annos  centum  qui  decidit  inter 

Perfectos  yeteresque  referri  debet,  an  inter 

Yiles  atque  noyos  ?     Excludat  jurgia  finis. 

Est  yetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 

Quid,  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  yel  anno,  40 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  yeteresne  poetas^ 

An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  ? 

Iste  quidem  yeteres  inter  ponetur  honeste 

Qui  yel  mense  breyi  yel  toto  est  junior  anno. 

Utor  pemusso  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae  45 

Paullatim  yello  et  demo  unum,  demoetitemunum, 

Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  aceryi 

Qui  redit  in  fastos  et  yirtutem  aestimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil  nisi  qu,od  Libitina  saerayit.^^..,,,.^ 

JEnniiJ^  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  Homerus,  50 

,  Ut  critici  dicunt,  leyiter  curare  yidetur 
Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 
NaJvliis*  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 
Pene  recens  t  Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema. 
Ambiritur  quotiens  uter  utro  sit  Pjior,  aufert^  55 

J^acuvius  docti  famam  senis,  ActvB  alti,   ^,^^  ^,      *-    .. 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro,  .    \ 

Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 
Vincere  Ca^QjTius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 
Hos  ediscit  et  hos  arto  stipata  theatro  6C 

Spectat  Roma  potens;  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 
Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 
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Interdum  vulgns  rectnin  videt,  est  ubi  peccai 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 
Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  erratj:  65 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 
Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 
Et  sapit  et  mecum  facit  et  Joveiudicat  aequo. 
Non  equidem  insector  delendaqp^carnmia  Livi 
^ji     Essa  Mor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

Orbilium  dictare ;  sed  emenda4;a  videri 
Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror ; 
Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorui%  et 
Si  versus  pauUo  concinnior  imus  et  alter,'  -  "^''^ 
Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 
Nec  veniam  antiquis  sed  honorem  et  praemia  ^sci. 
yRecte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Atts^ 
Fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  pene  patres,  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 
Quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit: 
Yel  quia  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi  ducunt, 
Yel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 
Imberbes  didicere  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,et  illud 
Quod  mecum  ignorat  solus  vult  scire  videri, 
Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 
Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  Hvidus  odit. 
Quod  si  tam  Graecis  novitas  invisa  fiiisset  90 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberet 
Quod  legeret  tereretque  viriiim  publiqus  usus  ?yM|^ 
Ut  primum  positis  nugari^raecia  bellis  ^rT'/     Y  ^  1. 

Coepit  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa,       2  <  vj/^v^     "^ 
Nunc  athleferum  studiis,nunc  arsit  equorum,-  % 

Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit, 
Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella, 
Nunc'  tibicimbus,nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis ; 
Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans, 
Quod  cupide  petiit  mature  plena  reliquit.  109 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  est  quod  non  mutabile  credas  7 
Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secundi. 
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Koinae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  sollemne  reclusa 

Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 

Cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos,  105 

Majores  audire,  minori  dicere,per  quae 

Crescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido. 

Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis  et  calet  uno 

Scribendi  studio  ;  puerique  patresque  severi 

Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant  et  carmina  dictant.  lio 

Ipse  ego  qui  nullos  me  adfirmo  scribere  versus 

Invenior  Parthis  mendacior,  et  prius  orto 

Sole  vi^  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 

^avim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 

Non  audet  nisi  qui  didicit  dare ;  quod  medicorum  est      115 

Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim.  __i_ 

II  ic  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 

Virtutes  habeat  sic  collige :  vatis  avarus 

^on  temere  est  animus  ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum ;    120 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

IS^on  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  ullam 

Pupillo  ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo ; 

Militiae  quamquam  piger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi, 

Si  das  hoc  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat, 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem^ 

Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 

Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae  ; 

Kecte  facta  refert,  orientia  tempora  notis  130 

Instruit  exemplis,  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum. 

Castis  cum  'raeris  ignara  puella  mariti        ^  / 

Disceret  unoe  preces  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus  et  praesentia  numina  sentit, 

Caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus,  135 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit, 

Inipetrat  et  pacem  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 

Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes.  \ 

Agricolae  prisci,fortes  parvoque  beati, 

Condita  post  frumenta  levantes  tempore  festo  140 

Corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 

Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris  et  conjuge  fida, 
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Tellarem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 

Flonbus  et  vino  Geniura  memorem  brevis  aevi. 

Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem  145 

Versibus  alterms  opprobria  rustica  fudit, 

Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 

Lusit  amabiliter,  donec  jara  saevus  apertam 

In  rabiem  coepit  verti  jocus  et  per  honestas 

Ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento  150 

Pente  lacessiti;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 

Condicione  super  communi;  quih  etiam  lex 

Poenaque  lata  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquam 

Describi ;  vertere  modum,  formidine  fudtis 

Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  155 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio :  sic  horridus  ille 

Defluxit  numerus  Satumius  et  grave  virus 

Munditiae  pepulere  ;  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 

Manserunt  hodi^que  manent  vestigia  ruris.  16O 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis,      , 

Et  post  Pimka  bella  qmetus  quaerere^oepit      (-i*-i'-w^--o  ^' 

Quid  Sopfiecles  et  The^ra  et  AeschyliXs  utile  ferrent.    - 

Tentavit  quoque  rem,Saigne  vertere  posset,  ^  H  - 

Et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer :  165 

Nam  spirat  tra^cum  satis  et  feliciter  au^, 

Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitquejktiram. 

Creditur  ex  medio  quia  res  ai:cesiSit  habere 

Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habefcomoedia  tanto    ^--^^v 

Plus  oneris  quanto  veniae  minus.     Adspice,  Plautus         170 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi, 

Ut  patris  attenti,  lenonis  ut  insidiosi ; 

Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis, 

Quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco  ; 

Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc  175 

Securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Quem  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru 

Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat : 

Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 

Subruit  aut  reficit.     Valeat  res  ludicra  si  me  I80 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  redueit  opimum.   -f> 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 
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Qaod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores,  * 

Indocti  stolidique  et  depugnare  parati 
Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt  185 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  plaudit. 
Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  vojuptas 
Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 
Quattuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 
,  vpum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae  ;  190 

^^^ox  trahitur  manijbusyegum  fortuna  retortis,       -\ 
^^'^      Esseda  festinant,  plentk^^^petiSm^     naves,  u--^    ' 
Capdvum  portatur  ebur,  captiva^orinthus. 
Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Demoftitus,  seu     -  t^o.   .^      -  y 
Diversum  confuda  genus  panthera  camelo,  19S 

Sive  elephas  albus  vul^  converteret  ora ; 
Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 
XJt  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura ; 
Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 
Fabellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  200 

Evaluejre  sonum  referunt  quem  nostra  theatra  ?  ,,^^  ;, 
Garganumliiugire  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum, 
Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur  et  artes 
Divitiaeque  peregrinae,  quibus  oblitus  actor 
Cum  stetit  in  scena  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  205 

XHxit  adhi^^quid  ?     Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 
Lana  TarenShQ  violas  imitata  veneno. 
Ac  ne  forte  putes  me  quae  facere  ipse  recusem 
Cum  recte  tractent  alii  laudare  maligne  ; 
Hle  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritot,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
XJt  magua,  et  modo  me  Thebis,modo  ponit  Athenis. 
Verum  age  et  his  qui  se  lectori  credere  malunt 
Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi  215 

Curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  ApoUine  dignum 
Vis  complere  libris  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 
TJt  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 
Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 
f  Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea,)  cum  tibi  librum  220 

SoIIicito  damus  aut  fesso  ;  quum  laedimur  unum 
Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum ; 
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•Cum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati ; 

Cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 

Nostroa  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo  ;  225 

Cum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam  ut  simul  atque 

Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere  commodus  ultro 

Arcessas,et  egere  vetes,et  scribere  cogas. 

Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  qualea 

Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Yirtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 

Gr^ti]»Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 

Ch^nfo^,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 

Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos  \  "s  ^ 

Scd  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 

Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 

Splendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille  poema 

Qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit,    ...  ^  * 

Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  se  praeter  Apellea'^ 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  du^Ser^tf  aera  240 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Quodsi  ^ 

Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

Ab  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia  atque  245 

Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulenmt 

Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae  ; 

Nec  ma^  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 

Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 

Clarorum  apparent.     Nec  sermones  ego  mallem  250 

Repentes  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas, 

Terrarumque  wtus  et  flumina  dicere,et  arces       .  ^    ..     ^ 

Montibus  impositas^et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 

Auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem, 

Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  Janum,  255 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Bomam, 

Si  quantum  cuperem  possem  quoque  ;  sed  neque  parvum 

Carmcn  majestas  recipit  tua  nec  meus  audet 

Hem  tentare  pudor  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 

Pcdulitas  autem  stulte  quem  diligit  urget,  260 

Praecipue  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte : 

Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 
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Quod  qms  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  yeneratur. 

Nil  mo¥Or  oflScium  quod  me  gravat,  ao  neque  ficto 

In  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  S6;^ 

Nec  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto, 

Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 

Cam  scriptore  meOyCapsa  porrectus  aperta,      ./ 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores  ^'\^/yu  nMA 

£t  piper  et  quiSquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.  v  ^ 
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FiiOBE,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 

Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere  natum 

Tibure  vel  (jabus,  et  tecum  sic  agat :   ^^  Hic  et 

Candidus  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos 

Fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo,  5 

Vema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 

Litterulis  Graeois  knbutus,  idoneus  arti 

Cuilibet ;  argilla  quidVis  imitaberis  uda  ; 

Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum  sed  dulce  bibenti: 

Multa  fidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo  10 

Laudat  venales  qui  vult  extrudere  merces. 

Res  urget  me  nulla :  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere. 

Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi ;  non  temere  a  me 

Quivis  ferret  idem.     Semel  hic  cessavit  et,  ut  fit, 

In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  15 

Des  nummos,  ^;ccepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedflt ;  ^'  — 

Ille  ferat^pfetium  poenae  securus,  opinor ;  ^ 

Prudens  emisti  vitiosum;  dicta  tibi  est  lex : 

Insequeris  tamen  hunc  et  lite  moraris  iniqua  7 

Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  20 

Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum,  ne  mea  saeyus 

Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nulla  rediret. 

Quid  tum  profeci  mecum  facientia  jura 

Si  tamen  attentas  ?    Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 

Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.     .  35 

LucuIIi  nules  collecta  viatica  multis  -^<o 

19  .  \        ^.'K 
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Aerumnis,  lassus  dmn  nocta  siertit,  ad  assem 

Perdiderat ;  poat  hoc  yehemens  lupos  et  sibi  et  hosti 

Iratus  j3^Uen  jdunis  dentibus  acer, 

Praesjdiira  re^Jetoco^dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  3C 

Sumoke  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 

Clarus  obidiactum  donis  omatur  honestis, 

Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 

Forte  Bub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 

Nescio  quod  cupiens,  hortari  c^^^  enndem  35 

Verbis  quae  timido  quoque  po&ent  addere  mentem : 

"  I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pede  fausto,      '^  '  ^  - 

Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia.     Quidstas?''      ''^"" 

Post  haec  iUe  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus  :  "  Ibit, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  p^rdidit,"  inquit.  40 

Bomae  nutriri  milii  contigit  itque  doceri 

Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Adjecere  bonae  pauUo  plus  artis  Athenae, 

Scilicet  ut  vellem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  ^Ivi^  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  sed»errfovere  ibco  me  tempora  grato, 

Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  armar  ' 

Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 

Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi,^^ 

Decisis  humilem  pemiis  inopemque  patemi  j  -^.mu^ 

Ei^Iaris  effiindi,paiq)erfcas  impulit  audax,  ^  *  '^    *^ 

XJt  Versus  facerem  ;  sed  quod  non  desit  habentein 

Qude  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 

Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versud  ?     ,  /  tp^) 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes  :  ^  '         55 

Eripuere  jeeos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum ; 

Tendunt  extorquere  poemata  :  quid  faciam  vis  ?^ 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque :  ^ 

Carmme  tu  gaudes,  hic  delectatur  iambis,  ^ '  ' 

Ille  Bio^eis  sermombus  et  sale  nigro.  ^  .  6C 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur,  ^  ^^ 

Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renms  tu  quod  jubet  alter ; 

Quod  petis  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

Praeter  caetera,  me  liomaene  poemata  censes  69 

Scribere  posse  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores  ? 
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Hic  sponsum  yoeat,  hic  andihim  scripta  relictis  -   '  /     ^  6^^^  ^, 

Omnibus  officiis ;  enbat  hic  in  colle  Quirini,  7  . 

Hic  extremo  in  Ayentino,  yisendus  uterque  ; 

Interyalla  yides  humane  commoda.     Yerum  70 

Furae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet. 

Festinat  calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemptor, 

Torquet  nunc  lapidem,nunc  ingens  machina  tignum, 

Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris, 

Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutnlenta  ruit  sus :  75 

I  nunc  et  yersus  tecum  me<Htare  canoros.  d^ 

Scriptorum  cborus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fugit  urbem, 

Bite  cliens  Baochi  B(Mnno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 
»  Tu  me  inter  strepit^  QQiC^^rn^.atque  diumos 

Yis  canere  et  eontracta  sequi  yestigia  yatum  ?  ^  80 

\         Ingenium  ribi  quo3  yacuas  desumpsit  Atiienas, 

Et  studiis  anno  septem  dedit  insenuitque 

libris  et  curis,  statua  taeitumius  exk 

Flerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hic  ego  rerum 
I  FIuctiBus  in  mediis  et  tempestatibus  urbis  ^,    '  66 

'  Verba  lyrae  motu^  ?S£)™  co^ectere  dignf^rY* 

Frater  erat  Romafe^bbnsultirheior^ut  riter    "* 
^         Alterius  sermone  meros^auiSiret  honoresy 
l^^^A^  Gracchus  ut  hic  illi,  foret  huic  ut  Mucius  ille, 

Qui  minus  argutoj^  yezat  furor  iste  poetas  ?  90 

Carmina  compono,  hic  elegos.  "Mirabile  yisu 

Caelatumque  noyem  Musis  opus  ! ''  Ads{»ee  j^jmaai,  "" 
>  Quanto  cum  fa^tu,  quanto  mojQmne  circum- 

Spectemus  yftcuam  Romanis  yatuJus  aedem^l  , 
^         Mox  etiam,  si  fotte  yaeas,  sequere  et  procui^^audi,  96 

Quid  ferat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam..- 
^         Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem 

Lento  Sami^tes  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius  ;  ille  meo  quis  ? 

Quis  niai  CaIIima6hus  ?  Si  plus  adposcere  yisus,  100 

Rt  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit.  ^    M   * »     '-.^ 
'  Multa  fero  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  yatum, 

Cum  scribo  et  f^PPj^  populi  sufiragia  capto ; 
^  Idem,  finitis  stScmsetf  mente  recepta, 

Obturem  patujas  impune  legentibus  aures.  101 

Bidentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina ;  yerum 

5  .       •  .-^ 
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Gaudent  scribentes  et  se  yenerantur,  et  ultro, 
Si  taceas,  laudant  quidqcdd  scripsere  beati. 
At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema 
Gum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ;  -  IIQ 

Audebit  quaecunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt 
Et  sine  pondere  erunt  et  honore  indigna  ferentur 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant 
Et  versentur  adhuc  iutra  penefcralia  Yestae.-- 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet  atque  115 

Froferet  in  lucenot  speciosa  vof^bula  rerum, 
Quae  priscis  memorata  Gafembus  atque  GQthe^ 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  eTdeserta  vetustas ; 
Adsciscet  nova  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus.^ 
Yehemens  et  liquidus  puroque  simillimus  amni  190 

Fundet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua ; 
Luxuriantia  compescet,  ninus  as^ra  sano   ,a,        ^- 
Levabit  cultu,  virtiite  carentia  touet,  ^^  ' 

Ludentis  speciem  dabit  et  torquebitur,  ut  qui    . 
Nuna  Satyrum,  nunc  agrestem  Gyclopa  mov^Jjir,   yjti^   125 
«PraefUllnm  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri,  '^ 

Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me  vel  denique  £adlant,  1     ^y  . 
Quam  sapere  et  rin^.     Fmt  haud  ignobilis  Ar^,     ' 
-  Qm  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 
In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  pkusorque  theatro ;  -*  lao 

Caetera  qui  vitae  ser\!^t  munia  recto 
More,  bonus  sane  vicmus,  amabilis  hospes, 
Gomis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis 
Et  «igno  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae,  .'    , 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteui^  vitare  patentem.         ^    .       ]% 
Hic  ubi  cognatorum  o^fflfti  cttrisque  refectus  *^ 
Expulit  helleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco 
Et  redit  ad  sese:  "  Polme^  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,"  ait,  "  cuTsib  extorta  voluptas 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.'^  140 

Nimirum,^sapere  est  abjectis  utile  numsy\  -- 
Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  luoum ; 
Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 
Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  edisce^  vitae.^ 
Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec  tacitusque  recorlor :  143 

^'  Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  Ijrmphae, 
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Karrares  medieis :  quod  quanto  plara  parasti 

Tanto  plura  cupis,  nulline  faterier  audes  ? 

Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 

Non  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  jMi 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier-—  Audieras,  cui 

Bem  di  d6narent  illi  decedere  pravam 

Stultitiam  ;  et  cum  sis  nihilo  sapientior  ex  quo 

Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitonbus  isdem  ? 

At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  155 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te,  nempe  nijberes 

Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno > 

Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mercatur  et  aere, 

Quaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus ; 

Qui  te  pascit  ager  tuus  est,  et  villicus  Orbi,  IdO 

Gum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas, 

Te  dominum  sentit.^  Das  nummos,  accipis  uvam, 

Pullos,  ova,  cadum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 

PauUatim  mercaris  agrum  fortasse  trecentis 

Aut  etiam  supra  nummoraii  millibus  emptum^-  165 

Quid  refert  vivas>Jiumerato  nuper  an  olim  t^ 

Emptor  Ari^ni'^u^ndam  Veientis  et  arvi 

Emptum  coe^nat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emptis 

Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  ; 

Sed  vocat  usque  suijm,.  qua  populus  adsita  certisv  .   170 

.     V  Limitibus  vicina  reftf^i^jurgia :  tamquam  -^ 

^"^r  \   \  Siji  proprium  qmdquam,  puhcto  quod  mobilis  horae 
ki'"/^^  Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte  suprema 

^  Permutet  dominos  et  cedat  in  altera  jurai, 
^  8ic  quia  perpetuus  nulli  datur  usus,  et  heres  ^'^  ^v 

Heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  und|ftn||/ 

Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  quidve  Calabris  ? 

Saltibus  adjecti  Luoani,  si  metit  Orcus    T  " 

Orandia  cum  parvisf  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 

Gemmas,  marmor,  ebu^,  Tyrrhena  si^lla,  tabellas,  180 

Argentum,  vestes  Gaotuld  murice  tinctas, 
^  Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 
'  Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus,  alter 

Dives  et  importunus  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  185 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 
1  19* 
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Sclt  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astnim, 

Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  uuum 

Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

Utar  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscet  acenro  loo 

ToIIam,  nec  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet  heres, 

Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit ;  et  tamen  idem 

Scire  volam  quantnm  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 

Discrepet  et  quantum  discordet  parcus  avaro. 

Distat  enim  spargas  tua  prodigus  an  neque  Bumptam       195 

Invitus  facias  neqne  plura  parare  labores, 

Ac  potius,  puer  ut  fesfis  Quinqu^^ribus  olim,  V|  ^^^ 

Exiguo  gratoqne  fruaris  tempore  itiptim. 

Pauperies  immunda  domus  procul  absit :  ego,  utrom 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parra^  fenur  unus  et  idoii.  900 

Non  a^mur  tumidis  velis  aquilone  secundo ; 

Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austiis, 

Yiribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtate,  loco,  re^ 

Extremi  primorum^  extremis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus  i  abi ;  quid,  caetera  jam  simul  isto  206 

Gum  vitio  fugere  ?    Caret  tibi  pectus  inani 

Ambitione  ?  Caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira  ? 

Somnia,  terrores  ma^cos,  miracula,  sagas^ 

Noctumos  lemures  portentaque  Thessafai  rides  ? 

Natales  grate  numeraB  ?  Ignoscis  amicis  ?  910 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? 

Quid  te  exompta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

Yivere  ai  recto  nescis  decede  peritis. 

Lusisli  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti ; 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potom  lar^us  aeqoo  ^^ 

Kdeat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas. "  A  » 


>^./ 

/t. 

-^^.  r.v 

'4 

If  ■■-'  , 

«  u-t,      ^  .-i  V' '>-^C 
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Q.  HORATH  FLACCI 

EPISXeLA  AB  PISONES 


•IVB 


Htjmano  capiii  cervicem  pictor  equinam 

Jungere  si  yelit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 

Undique  collatis  membiss,  ut  turpiter  atrum 

Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 

Spectatum  admis^  risum  teneatis,  amici  ?  5 

Credite,  Fisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 

Persimilem  cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanae 

Fingentur  species,  ut  nec  pes  nec  caput  uni 

Beddatur  formae.     Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas.  10 

Scimus  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim; 

Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Incepiis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  15 

Assuitur  pannus,  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae 

Et  properaniis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  flumen  Rhenum  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus : 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  hia  locus.     £t  fortasse  cupressum 

Seis  simulare ;  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes  ^ 

Navibus  aere  dato  qui  pmgitur  ?    Amphora  coepit 

Institui :  currente  rota  cur  .urqeus  exit  ? 
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Venique  s3t  quldvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digniy 

Decipimur  specie  recti.     Brevis  esse  laboro^  fs» 

Obscurus  fio ;  sectantem  levia  nervi 

Deficiunt  animique  ;  professus  grandia  turget ; 

Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae ; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delphinum  silvis  appin^t,  fluctibus  aprum.  9D 

In  vidum  ducit  culpae  fuga  si  caret  arte. 

Aemilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 

Exprimet  et  moUes  imitabitur  aere  capiUos, 

Infelix  operis  summa  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet.  Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  35 

Non  ma^  esse  velim  quam  naso  vivere  pravo, 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  seribitis  aequam 

Viribus  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri.     Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  49 

Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  faUor, 

IJt  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  did, 

Pleraque  differat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 

floc  amet,  hoc  spemat  promism  carminis  auctor.  45 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis, 

Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbum 

Beddiderit  junctura  novum.    Si  forte  necesse  est 

Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum,  . 

Rngere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Getiiegjs  GO  . 

Oontinget,dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter; 

Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem  A 

6r.aeco  fonte  cadant,parce  detorta.     Quid  autem 

Caecilio  Plautbqtie  dabit  Bomanus  ademptum 

Virgilio  Varioque  ?     Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca  ^5 

Si  possum  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 

Scrmonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum  " 

Nomina  protulerit  ?    Licuit,  semperque  licebit 

Signatum  praesente  nota  producere  nomen.  * 

Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos,  60 

Prima  cadunti  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 

Et  juvenum  ntu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
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Debemur  morti  nofl  nostraque :  sive  receptus 

Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

Begis  opus,  steriUsve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis  g^ 

Yicinas  urbes  alit  et  grave  sentit  aratrum, 

Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis 

Doctus  iter  melius,  moi:^al^aN|acta  peribunt, 

Nedum  sermonum  st^t  bonos  et  gratia  vivax. 

Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentqae  70 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loqaendi.  i 

Kes  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella 

Quo  scribi  possent  numero,  monstravit  Homerus. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum,  76 

Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos  ; 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 

Grammatici  certant  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 

Archilochupa  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo : 

Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothumi,  so 

Altemis  aptum  sermonibus  et  populares 

Vincentem  st^ejitus  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  fidibus  cilvos  puerosque  deorum 

Et  pu^Iem  victorem  et  equum  certamine  primum 

Et  juvenum  curas  et  libera  vina  referre.  85 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores 

Cur  ego  si  nequeo  ignoroque  poeta  salutor  ? 

Cur  nescire  pudens  prave  quam  discere  malo  ? 

Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult ; 

Lidignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  sopco  90 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thy^tae. 

Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 

Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  ; 

Et  tra^cus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pedestri*  95 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul  uterque 

Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querela.  ^ 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata  ;  dulcia  sunto 

Et  quocunque  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto.    ^  100 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adsunt 

Humani  vultus :  si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 
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Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 

Telephe  vel  Peleu :  m^e  si  maii^ta  loqueris 

Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  maestum  105 

Vultum  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum, 

Ludentem  lasciva,  severum  seria  dictu. 

Format  enim  natara  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

Fortunarum  habitum;  juvat  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 

Aut  ad  humum  maerore  ^avi  deducit  et  an^t ;  iio 

Post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona^dicta 

Bomani  tollent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum*. 

Intererit  multum  divusne  loquatur  an  heros, 

Maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florente  juventa.  115 

Fervidus,  et  matrona  potenaan  sedula  nutrix, 

Mercatorne  vagus  cultome  virentis  agelli, 

Colchus  an  Assyrius,  Thebis  nutritus  an-Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 

Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem,  120 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer 

Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebiUs  Ino, 

Perfi^dus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis  et  audes  125 

Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet.* 

DiflScile  est  proprie  communia  dicere ;  tuque 

Bectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 

Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.  13C 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 

Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberisnwRl^, 

Nec  yerbo  verbum  curaj)is  reddere  fidus 

Interpres,  nec  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.  i35 

Nec  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 

"  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum." 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissor  hiatu  ? 

Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

Quanto  rectius  hic,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  :  1  *C 

"  Dic  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captae  post  tempora  Trojae 

Qui  mores  hondnum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes." 
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Non  fumutn  ex  fulgoro  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem  .^    ^ 

Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat,  *"  *  * ' ' 

Antiphaten  Scyllamque  et  cum  Cjclope  Charybdin.  145 

Nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri, 

Nec  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo  ; 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 

Non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit ;  150 

Atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet,  .  » 

Primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imum.  iy>l\' 

Tu  qmd  ego  et^J)5pulu8  mecum  desideret,  audi : 

Si  plausoris  eges  aulaea  m^nentis  et  usque 

Sessuri  donec  cantor  *  Vos  plaudite '  dicat,>  155 

Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 

Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Reddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer  et  pede  certo 

Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 

Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas.  IdO 

Imberbis  juvenis  tandem  custode  remoto 

Gaudet  equis  canibusque  et  aprici  gramine  campi, 

Cereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 

Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 

Sublimis  cupidusque  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.  ibs 

Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 

Commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 

Quaerit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti,  170 

Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat.  ^ 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri,   V^     j   *  '^ 

Difficilis,  querums,  laudator  temporis  acti 

Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum,  175 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.     Ne  forte  seniles 

Mandentur  juveni  partes  pueroque  viriles,  ^ 

Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur.    /0/ 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem,      "   ^'  180 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,et  quae 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator :  non  tamen  intus 
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Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam,  multaque  toUes  ' 

Ex  ocnlis  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praesens. 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,  188 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Ati:e«s, 

Aut  in  avem  Procne  vertatur,  Gadmus  in  anguem. 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 

Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi ;  190 

Nec  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Inciderit ;  nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 

Defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 

Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte.  195 

Ille  bon^  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice,  ^i- 

Et  regat  iratos  et  amet  peccsure.timentes ;  '5/'    "^^*^  • 

Illo  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis,  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam  legesque  et  apertis  otia  portis ; 

Ille  tegat  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  oret,  200 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis.   )^ 

Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta  tuhaeque 

Aemula,  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco 

Adspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis  atque 

Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  sedilia  flatu  ;  205 

Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus, 

Et  fru^  castusque  verecundusque  coibat. 

Postquam  coepit  agros  extendere  victor^  et  urbes 

Latior  amplecti  murus  vinoque  diurrio 

Placari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus,  210 

Accessit  numerisque  nj^disqae  licentia  major; 

Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 

Rusticus  urbano  confasus,  turpis  honesto  ?  *^ 

Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 

Tibicen  traxitque  yag^s  per  pulpita  vestem  ;        !  .  ^ .  <^      215 

Sic  etiam  fidibus  vocfes  brevere  se^^ris,    -/'  "  ^ 

Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  praeceps, 

Utiliumque  sagax  rerum  et  divTna  futmd        V      *     ''^"''^  ' 

Sortilegis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delpnis. 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,  29Q 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satyros  nudavit,et  asper 

Incolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
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niecebris  erat  et  grata  novltate  morandus 
Spectator,functusque  sacris  et  potus  et  exlex. 
Verum  ita  risores,  ita  commendare  dicjwses  225 

Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo, 
Ne  quicunqne  deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros, 
Regali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabemas, 
Aut  dum  vitat  humum  nubes  et  inania  captet.»  230 

Effutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
XJfTestis  matronsT  moveri  jussa  diebus, 
Intererit  Satyris  paullum  pudibunda  protervls. 
Kon  ego  inomata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 
Verbaque,  Pisones,  Satyromm  scriptor  amabo ;  235 

Nec  sic  enitar  tra^co  differre  colori 
Ut  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pjthias  emuncto  lucrata  Simone  talentum, 
An  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenus  alumni. 
Ex  noto  fictum  Qarmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis  *m^^ 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multum  fru^r^ue  laboret/.    .  ,.^ 

Ausus  idem  :  tantum  seiies  juricturaque  pollet, ' 
Tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honorjs. 
Silvis  deducti  caveant  me  judice  Fauni, 
Ne  velut  innati  triviis  ac  pa^e  forenses  245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juv^^iur  versibus  unquam, 
Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta  : 
Offenduntur  enim  quibus  est  equus  et  pater  et  res, 
Nec,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emptor, 
Aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.    -^  f^  ^r  ^ 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subject^,vpcatur  iam^s,    ?  ^^^ 
P^s  citus  ;  unde  etiam  trimi^tris  accrescere  jus£t 
Nomen  ianjbeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus      uj.  t/Ath'"  ^^  .' 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridcm,    CL;.of, 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,  255 

Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens,  non  ut  de  sede  secunda  «n  q 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.     Hic  et  in  Acci  '  ^   ,  '  ., 

Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni  ^'^JkJ^k'^'^  ^    **'^ 
In  scenam  missos  cum  magno  pondere  versus  9G0 

Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  carentis 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 
20 
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Non  quiTds  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex, 

Et  data  Bomanis  venia  est  indigna  poetis. 

Idcircone  vager  scjdbaipque  licenter  ?  an  omnes  265 

Visuros  peccata  putSnTlnea^tutus  et  intra 

Spem  veniae  cautus  ?     Vitavi  denique  culpam, 

Non  laudem  merui.     Vos  exemplaria  Graecs^  ;  ^>-^  ^ 

Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diuma.       v*^  ^  ^     ^^ 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  270 

Laudavere  salest  ninnum  patienter  utmmquel 

Ne  dicam  stulte  mirati,  si  modo  ego  et  vos    ' 

Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto 

Legitimumque  sonum  di^s  callemus  et  aure. 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae  ^/        ^^  ^     275 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis,        ^'^  ^ 

Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 

Post  hunc  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 

Aeschyius  et  modicis  instravit^ulpita  tignis 
><Oa>  Et  docuit  magnumque  loqu;  ninque  cothurao.  ,  280 

.        .*^uccessit  vetus  lus  combe?lik,ribn '^ne  multa 
i    ''^      Laude;  sed  in  vitium  liWtas  excidit  et  vim      '  '  '  ^' 

Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  elfaccepta  chomsque 

Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi.  ^'    * 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae,  285 

Nec  minimum  memere  decus  vgstida  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestt^  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetextas  vel  qui  docuere^gatas. 

Nec  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis  ^ 

Quam  lingua  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  untktt  290  ^ 

Quemque  poetamm  limae  labor  et  mora.     Vos,  o 

Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 

Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,.  atque" 

Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem.  \y 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte  205 

Credit  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas  x 

Democritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat,  ^  ;  < 

Non  bamWm,  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat.  ' 

Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetae, 

Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  i^anabile  nunquam  300  \ 

Tonsori  Licino  coHimiserit  JycP  ego  laevus, 

Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  femporis  horam  ! 
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Non  alius  facferet  meliora  poemata.  Venim    ^*'**^.  ^""^^Jx 

Nil  tanti  est.     Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum  ^^^V  ^    '^y  ri«u  :"/ 

Beddere  quae  femim  valet  exsors  ipsa  secandi ;       '  "^   ^  305 

Munus  et  officium^  ijjLscribens  ipse  docebo, 

Unde  parentur  0^^;  quid  alat  forSfetque  poetam ;    V  vvrv^  •  v^/ 

Quid  deS^at  quia  non;  quo  virtus,^uo  ferat  error.  Cjrn\kJ^  ^vw^ ojJji*- 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons  :     f^  xh^  » 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostendere  chartae,  sio 

Verbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur.      "- 

Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat  et  quid  amicis, 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frateg.  amagdus  et  hospes, 

Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judj/MS  Macium,  quae 

Partes  in  bellumDMSsi  ducis,  ille  profecto  315 

Beddere  perronSS^scSffi convenientia  cuique.  •- 

Respicere  exemplar  vitae.iporumque  jubebg^  i 

Doctum  imitatorem  et  viVasl^nc  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 

Fabula  nuUius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  320 

Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur 

Quam  versus  inopes  jf^CJ?^fiflSlfagaeque  canorae.^ 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nullius  avaris. 

Bomani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem  325 

Discunt  in  partes  centum^diducere.  **Dicat 

Filius  Albini :  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

Uncia,  quid  superat  ?    Poteras  dixisse."  "  Triens."  "  Eu  ! 

Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Redit  uncia,  quid  fit?" 

"  Semis."    At  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi  330 

Gum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina^fin^ 

Posse  linenda  cedro  et  levi  servaqda  cupresso  ?  ^ 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectar^  poetae, 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 

Qaidquid  praecipies  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta  335. 

Percipiant  animi  dociles  teneaiftque  fideles  : 

Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore*  manat^ 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris, 

Nec  quodcuuque  volet  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi, 

Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  **•         340 

Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  fru^s, 

Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poematsTR^ffines : 
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Omne  tullt  punctum  qm  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

Hic  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis;  hic  et  mare  transit  349 

Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen  quibus  ignovisse  velimus : 

Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit  quem  vult  manus  et  mens,  f 

Poscentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum ; 

Nec  semper  feriet,  quodcunque  minabitur,  arcus.    -jfl^    350  \ 

Yerum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine  non  ego  paucis  I 

,0£fendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit 

*  Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.     Quid  ergo  est?— * 

Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idem  librarius  iisque,  1 

Quamvis  est  monitiis  venia  car«t ;  mt  citharoedus  305  j 

.  Ridetur  chorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem : 

•  Sic  mihi  qui  multum  cessat  firt/hoeoJus  ille,        ^ '.    u 
Quem  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror,  et  idem 

,  Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus ;  1 

(Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.)  360 

TJt  pictura  poesis :  erit  quae  si  propius  stes, 

Te  capiat  ma^s,  et  quaedam  si  longius  abstes : '  

[Haec  amat  obscurum,  volet  haec  sub  luce  videri, 
j  I  Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen ;  ] 

itHaec  placuit  semel,  haec  decies  repetita  placebit.^  aoi  i 

0  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  voce  p^tema  ^ 

Fingeris  ad  rectum  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictuqi 
Tolle  memor,  certis  medium  et  tolerabile  yebus  | 

Becte  concedi.  Consultus  juris  ^t^fkdtor  , 
Caussarum  mediocris  abest  virtilte  diserti  370 

Messalae  nec  scit  quantum  Caacellius  Auhis, 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est ;  mediocribus  esse  poetis  " 
Non  homines,  non  di,  non  cpncessere  columnae.  — u  ^      ,  . 
Ut  gratas  inter  mefiisas  symphonia  discors 
Et  crassum  unguentum  et  Sardo  cum  melle  papaver  jr5 

Offendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  sine  istis  ; 
Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 
Si  paulum  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum.  — > 
Ludere  qui  nescit,  campestribus  abstinet  armis,       \^,/ 
Indoctusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit, 
Ne  spissae  risum  tollant  impune  coronae  :        ^  ;. 
Qui  nescit  versus  tamen  audet  fin^ere.    Quidni  ? 
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JAhei  et  ingenuus,  praesertim  census  equesti^em 
Siimmi^m  nummonim  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni*^ 
•ra^imiinvita  dices  faciiMve  M  3»5 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  ^ld^ySi  quid  tamen  olim 
Scripseris  in  Maeci  descendat  judicis  aures 
Et  patris  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 
Membranis  intus  positis :  delere  licebit 
Quod  non  edideris ;  nescit  vox  missa  reverti.—  *** 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones ; 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis  et  prece  blanda  386 

Ducere  quo  vellet.    Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secemere,  sacra  profanis, 
Concubitu  probibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno  : 

Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque  '   .      -      400 

CarnunU^us  venit.J^^ost  hos  insignis  Homerus,    -  - 1     /»  '. 
Tyrtaliisque  mares  animos  in  Martia  belia 
Versibus  exacuit :  ^^ctae  per  carmina  sortes,  ju,.^^  f 
Et  vitae  monswkiKt_vi^       ;  et  grgtia  Tegum     /r  *  ^  '^ 
Pieriis  tentata^modis ;  ludusque  repertus      '^l^^^-..         405 
Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori      -1.^^/,,     / 
Sit  tibi  Musilyrae  sollers  et  cantor  Apollo.   ->, .  ^y  -'^  ^ 
Natura  fierpt  laudabile  carmen  an  arte,  /^^^hiw 

Quaesitfflff^st ;  eso  neo  studium  rane  divite  vena 
Nec  rude  quid  pi^t  video  ingenium :  alterius  sic  410 

Altera  poscit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino  ;  qui  Pytlua  cantat 
Tibicen  didicit  prius  extimuitque  magistrum.  415 

Nec  satis  est  dixisse :  "  Ego  mira  poemate  pa^go ; 
Occupet  extremum  scabies  ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est 
Et  quod  non  didici  sane  nescire  fateri." 
Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cb^t  emendas, 
ABsentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  429 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  numnus. 
Si  vero  est  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit 
20* 
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Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere  et  eri]^re  atris 

Litibus  impUcitam,  mirabor  si  sciet  mteiv 

Noscere  mendacem  yeramqae  beatos  amicom.  ^ 

Tu  seu  donaris  sea  quid  donare  voles  cui, 

Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  &ctos  dueere  plenum 

Laetitiae;  clamabit  enim  Pulckre!  bene!  recte! 

Pallescet  super  his,  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ez  oculis  rorem,  saliet,  tandet  pede  terram.  490 

Ut  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere  dicunt 

Et-faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo,  ao 

Derisor  vero  piaa  laudatore  movetur. 

Beges  dicuntur  multis  argere  caluUis 

Et  torquere  mero  qaem  perspezisse  laborant,  43S 

An  fit  amicitia  dignus :  A  carmina  condes 

Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  yulpe  latentes.  ^  -. 

Quintilio  A  qmd  recitoes,  "  Corrige  sodes       -^*  ^^^  '^^;^- 

Hoc,"  aiebat,  "  et  boc : "  melius  te  posse  negares .  '^ .  /^ 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat  ^  440 

Et  male  tomatos  rncudi  reddere  versus. 

8i  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 

NuIIum  ultra  yerbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares.  ^ 

Yir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertes,  445 

Culpabi);  duros,  incomptis  adlinet  atrum  ) 

Traverso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet  ^^^i  ^       *^  '»<-*'- 

Omamenta,  parum  claris  lacexn  dare  coget^ 

Arguet  amUgne  dictum,  mutanda  notabit,  . 

Het  AristaTcB» ;  non  dicet :  "  Cur  ego  amicum       ^jM^  450 

Offendam  in  nu^s?"     Hae  nugae  seria  ducent         ''   , 

In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  ednistre.  v^ 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  reg^us  urget  ,    f  ^.     / 

Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana,         fwt-w^  ;-  '-    '^^•, 

Yesanum  teti^sse  timent  fugiuntque  poStam  455 

Qui  sapiunt;  agitant  pueri  incautique  sequuntur. 

Hic,  dum  sublimis  yersus  ructatur  et  errat, 

Si  vcluti  merulis  intentns  decidit  auceps 

In  puteum  foveamve,  licet,  ^^  Succurrite/'  longum 

Olamet,  "  lo  cives  !**  n6rrttt  qui  tollere  curet  460 — 

Si  cur^t  qms  opem  ferre  et  denuttere  funem, 

<<  Qui  scis  an  prudens  huo  se  projeoerit  atqae 
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Servari  nolit  ?"  dicam,  Sicidigtte  poetae 

Narrabo  interitum.  Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  Empe^cles,  ardentem  frigidus  Aetnam  46S 

Insiluit.     Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis:        .  ,    .   / 

Invitum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occidenti.    ^^         •.'••'    r 

Nec  semel  I^  fecitjiecy  si  retractus  erit  jam 

Fiet  homo^t l^nettamosae  mortis^morem?^ 

Nec  satis  apparet  cur  versas  factitet,  utrum  470 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental  -»'/<,  c  •   . / 

Moverit  incestus :  certe  furit  ac  velut  ursus   ^  y,  ^ ; 

OlSectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros,    '      '  /  ^ 

Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus ; 

Quem  vero  arripuit  tenet  occiditque  legendo,  .     .  .475    2 

Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo.  • 
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oDEs— book:  l 


ODE   I. 

Tms  Ode  was  probably  writlen  as  a  dedkmtion  to  Mfficenas  of  the  tlwee 
first  books,  when  they  were  coUectively  published,  probably  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  Horacc^s  age,  b.c-  24.  Hc  says  that  different  men  Iiave 
different  tastes;  the  Gi-eek  loves  the  Olympic  gamcs,  the  Koman  to  get 
place  or  money ;  one  is  quiet,  another  restloss,  and  so  on ;  whiic  he  oniy 
loves  die  lyre^  and  seelLS  to  be  ranked  by  Msecenas  among  lyric  poets. 

Arquhent.'  —  Msecenas,  my  protector,  my  pride,  various  aro  the  aims  of 
nen.  The  Greek  seeks  glory  from  the  race ;  the  lords  of  the  world  are 
snpremely  happy,  one  in  the  iionors  of  the  state,  the  other  in  his  well-fillcd 
bams.  The  farmer  will  not  plough  the  seas ;  the  merehant  is  restlcss  on  . 
land.  One  man  loves  his  ease  and  his  wine ;  another,  thc  camp  and  the  din 
of  war ;  while  the  huntsman  bravcs  all  weathers  for  his  sport.  My  glory  is 
in  the  ivy  crown,  my  delight  to  retire  to  the  groves  with  the  nymphs  and 
the  satyrs,  where  my  muse  breathes  the  flute  or  strikes  the  lyre.  Placed 
by  thee  among  the  lyric  choir,  I  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  skies. 

1.  atams]  A  nonn  sabstantiVe,  signiCving  properly  an  ancestor  in  the  fifth 
degree,  thtts :  *  pater,'  *  avus,'  *  proavus,  *  abavus,'  *  atavus ' ;  compounded  of 

*  ad '  and  *'avus,'  and  corresponding  to  *  adBcpos '  in  the  descending  scalc. 
Maecenas  belonged  to  the  family  of  Cilnii,  formerly  Lucumones  or  princcs 
of  Etruria,  and  up  to  a  late  period  possesscd  of  influcnce  in  the  Etrurian 
town  of  Arctium,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  thoir  own  citizens  b.c.  300. 
See  Liv.  x.  3.     Compare  Propcrt.  iii.  9.  1 : 

"  Maccenas,  eques  Etrusco  de  sanguine  regum, 
Intra  fortunam  qui  cnpis  esse  tuam." 
Martial  xii.  4.  2  :  "  Maecenas  atavis  regibus  ortos  eques."    See  also  C.  iii. 
29.  1.  S.  i.  6.  1,  sqq. 

2.  0  et  pixusidium]  *  My  protector,  my  delight,  and  pride.'  Virgil  (G.  ii. 
40)  addresses  Msecenas  in  the  same  affectionate  terms  : 

**  O  decus,  O  famae  merito  pars  maxima  nostrae, 
Maecenas  " ; 
and  Propertius,  ii.  1 .  73. 

3.  SuiU  quos]    The  Gt^eks  say  cortv  ovg»    The  indicative  id  uSed  with 

*  sunt,*  or  *  est  qui,'  when  particular  persons  are  alludcd  to,  as  here  tlie 
Grceks  in  opposition  to  the  Komans.  So  Epp.  ii.  2.  182:  "Ai^ntum  — 
sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere,"  where,  by  the  latter,  is 
distinctly  indicated  the  wise  man.    Here  Hoiace  allades  to  the  Greeks  of 
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tbrmer  days,  and  is  led  to  lefer  to  them,  becanse  this  was  the  chief  sabject 
of  Pindar^s  poetry. 

—  cwrriado}  This  may  mean  either  the  chariot  (formed  from  '  curro,'  as 
*  vehiculum*  from  *  veho  ^)  or  the  course. 

4.  CoUegisse]  The  perfect  is  used  to  cxprcss  the  frcquent  repetition  of  thc 
action,  like  the  Greek  aorist.  The  best  illustration  of  what  follows  is  in  the 
Iliad  (xxiii.  338,  sqq.).  *Meta*  was  the  conical  pillar  at  thc  end  of  the 
course  round  which  the  chariots  tunied  on  their  way  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  vuaoTj.  It  was  the  mark  of  a  skilful 
driver  to  tum  the  goal  as  closelv  as  possible  without  touching  it,  which  is 
implied  in  '  fervidis  Evitata  rotis.^ 

6.  Terrarum  dtminos]  That  is,  the  Romans.  Yirgil  (Aen.  i.  282)  calls 
them  "  Romanos  rerum!  dominos.'' 

8.  tergeminis]  This  refers  to  the  three  curule  magistracies,  those  of  tho 
tedile,  pnetor,  and  consul.  Thongh  the  quiestorship  was  usually  thc  iirst 
step  in  t^e  line  of  promotion,  it  is  not  included,  because  it  was  not  a  curulo 
office.  '  Teigeminus '  here  signifies  no  more  than  '  triplex.'  '  Crcminus '  is 
used  in  this  combination  with  cardinal  numbers  frequently.  So  Yirgil 
(Aen.  vi.  287)  calls  Briareus  '  centumgeminus.'  '  Honbribus^is  the  ablative 
case,  as  (C.  i.  21. 9) :  "  Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollitc  kudibus."  Tac.  Ann.  L  3 : 
"  Claudium  Marcellum  pontificatu  et  curuli  aedilitate — M.  Agrippam  gcmi- 
natis  consnlatibus  extulit" 

CertcU  —  toUere]  The  poets,  foUowing  the  Greek  idiom,  nse  for  conven- 
ience  and  conciseness  this  construction  of  the  infinitive  widi  verbs,  which  in 
prose  would  require  '  ut '  with  the  subjunctive,  or  a  supine,  or  *  ad '  with  a 
gerund  or  some  other  construction.  In  the  next  Ode  we  have  "  egit  visere" ; 
in  the  12th,  "  sumis  celebrare  " ;  in  the  26th,  "  tradam  portare,"  and  so  on. 
Verbs  of  all  kinds  signifying  desire  and  the  reverse  are  frequently  used  with 
the  infinitive,  as  in  this  Ode  :  "  demere  spcmit,"  "  rcfugit  tendcre  "  ;  C  9. 
13,  "  fiige  quaerere,"  &c.  Propertius  uses  the  infinitive  aftcr  *  ire,'  which 
the  prose  writers  never  do  :  "Ibat  et  hirsutas  ille  videre  feras  "  (i.  1.  12j. 

10.  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.]  The  grcat  mass  of  the  com  consumcd  at 
Rome  was  imported  from  Sicily  and  Libya.  See  C  iii.  16.  26,  31.  S.  ii.  3. 
87.  The  *  area '  was  a  raised  floor  on  which  the  cora  was  thrcshed ;  and, 
after  the  wind  had  winnowed  it,  the  floor  was  swept,  and  the  com  was  thus 
eoUected.  See  VirgU  (Grcorg.  i.  178J  sqq.),  where  dircctions  are  givcn  for 
making  an '  area.' 

1 1 .  jindere  sarcdo]  There  is  something  of  contempt  in  these  words,  whero 
we  should  have  expected  '  arare.'  The  soil  must  be  poor  that  was  worked 
by  a  hoe,  and  the  o>vner  '  macro  pauper  agello.'  (£pp«  ii*  2.  12.)  '  Scin- 
dere '  is  the  proper  word  for  the  plough ;  *  findere,'  for  the  hoc  or  Icsser  in- 
stmments.  — '  Attalicis  conditionibus  *  signifies '  the  most  extravagant  tcrms.* 
There  were  three  kings  of  Pergamus  of  this  name,  which  was  proverbial  for 
riches.  The  third  left  his  great  wealth  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  134).  Sce  C.  ii. 
18.  5.  Compare  for  '  conditionibus '  Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  8 :  "  NuIIa  conditio 
pecuniae  te  ab  summa  integritate  deduxerit." 

13.  dimoveaSf]  From  the  meaning  of  'de,'  *down  from,'  *demovco*is 
more  properly  used  when  the  place  from  which  the  removal  takcs  place  is 
exprcssed,  and  *  dimoveo '  when  the  sentence  is  absolute,  as  herc.  For  in- 
stance,  *  demovet '  is  the  proper  reading  in  C.  iv.  5. 14  :  "  Cur\'o  ncc  faciem 
littore  demovet."  The  MSS.  have  in  many  instances  'dimovct'  whcre 
*  demovet '  is  wanted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  *  diripio  *  and  *  deripio.' 
—  *  Cypria,'  *  Myrtoum,*  'Icariis '  (C.  iii.  7. 21),  *  Africum,'  are  all  particular 
names  for  general,  as  *  Bith^oia  carina '  (C  i.  35.  7 ).  By  adding  names  more 
life  is  given  to  the  description.  —  Horace's  epithets  for  Africus,  which  was 
the  west-southwest  wind,  and  corresponded  to  the  Greek  Xi^,  are  '  praeceps,* 
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*pe6tilens,* '  protervus.*  He  nses  the  phrase  '  Africae  procellae*  (C  iii.  23. 
5)  to  signify  the  storms  for  which  this  wind  was  proverbial.  —  'Luctari/ 
*certare,*  ^decertare,'  *  contendere,'  are  used  by  the  poets  with  the  dative 
case,  instead  of  the  ablative  with  *  cum„'  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
§ia\€a-Bai  r«w. 

16.  otium  et  eppidi  Laudat  rura  sm;]  He  commends  the  peaceful  fields 
about  his  native  town  ;  for  *  otium  et  rura '  mav  be  taken  as  one  subject. 

18.  indodUs  — paii.]  Examples  of  this  Greek  construction  for  *  ad  patien- 
dum'  ar8  very  numerous.  To  go  no  further  than  this  book,  we  have  *  audax 
perpeti,*  *  bkndum  dioere,*  *  nobilem  superare,'  *  impotcns  sperai-e,' '  callidum 
condere,'  *  doctus  tendere,*  *  praesens  tollere,'  *  feiTC  dolosi.'  — •  *  Pauperics,' 

*  paupertas,' *  pauper/  are  not  usuaJly  by  Horace  taken  to  signify  *priva- 
tion,'  or  anything  beyond  a  hnmble  estate,  as,  among  maliy  other  instanccs, 
"meo  sum  pauper  agello"  (Epp.  ii.  2. 12).  "Probamque  pauperiem  sine 
dote  quaero"  (C.  iii.  29.  56}.  'Paupertas,'  'inopia,*  *egestas,'  is  the  climax 
given  by  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  Animi,  8). 

19.  JiMqHi\     See  above,  v.  3.     This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  'est .. 
qui '  is  foliowed  by  the  indicative  where  the  person  is  not  expressed  or 
clearly  understood.    Hoitice  may  have  had  some  one  in  his  mind,  and  th6 
description  would  apply  to  many  of  his  friends,  or  to  himself. 

—  Massici]  The  wine  gro^vn  on  Mons  Massicus  in  Campania  was  of 
delicate  flavor.    Sce  S.  ii.  4.  54. 

20.  soUdo  demere  de  die]  That  is,  to  interrupt  the  hours  of  busincss.  So 
(C.  ii.  7.  6)  "morantem  saepe  diem  mero  fregi."  *  Solidus'  signifies  that 
which  has  no  vacant  part  or  space  ;  and  hence  '  solidus  dies '  comes  to  sig- 
nify  the  busincss  hours,  or  occupied  part  of  the  day. 

The  '  solidus  dies '  ended  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  with  industrious 
persons  was  the  ninth  in  summer  and  tentli  in  winter.  The  luxurious  dined 
earlier,  the  busy  sometimes  later.  The  commcncement  of  the  day  varied 
with  the  habits  of  diiferent  people. 

21.  viridi]  This  is  not  an  idle  epithet,  which  Horace  never  uses.  The 
arbntus  is  an  evei^green,  which  is  expressed  by  *  viridi.' 

22.  caput]  This  is  used  for  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  spring  of  a  rtver. 
Virg.  Greorg.  iv.  319,  "  Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  astitit  amnis.*' 
Caes.  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  says  of  the  Rhine,  "  multis  capitibus  in  Oceanum  influit." 
Herc  it  is  the  spring.  Shrines  were  usually  built  at  tho  fountain-head  of 
streams,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  that  protectcd  them,  which  explains 

*  sacrae.' 

23.  litvo  tubae]  The  '  lituus '  was  curved  in  shape  and  sharp  in  tone, 
and  used  by  the  cavalry :  *  tuba,*  as  its  namc  indicates,  was  straight  and  of 
deep  tone,  and  used  by  the  infantry.  "  Non  tuba  directi,  non  aeris  comua 
flexi "  (Ov.  Met.  i.  98).  The  *  lituus  *  is  said  to  have  been  in  shape  a  mean 
between  the  'tuba*  and  the  *comu';  not  bo  straight  as  the  one,  nor  so 
twistedas  the  other.    See  C.  ii.  1.  17, 

24.  bellaque  matribua  Detestata.]  *Detestatus'  is  nowhere  else  uscd  pas- 
sively,  except  by  the  law-writers,  who  use  it  for  one  convicted  by  evidence : 
'modulatus'  (C.  i.  32.  5),  'metatus'  (ii.  15.  15),  are  likewise  instauces  of 
deponent  partlciples  used  passively. 

25.  8ub  Jm]  The  atmosphere,  and  so  the  sky,  Epod.  fii,  2  ;  "Nivesque 
deducunt  Jovem."  The  Latin  writers  rcprcsentcd  the  atmosphere  by  Jupiter, 
the  Greeks  by  Hera. 

26.  tenerae]  This  word  occurs  frequently  in  Horace  in  the  sense  of 
'young.'     See  C.  5.  19  (teneram  Lycidam). 

28.  teretes]     This  word  may  be  rendered  *smooth  and  round/    It  h(is 
always  more  or  less  closely  one  of  these  meanings,  or  both,    It  contains  the 
same  root  as  *  tero,*  "tomus,*  retpo,  and  its  cognate  words,  and  its  meaning 
21 
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is  got  from  t!ie  notion  of  rubbing  and  polishing.  Homce  applies  it  to  a 
woman's  ankles,  a  smooth-faced  boy,  the  cords  of  a  net,  and  a  faultless  man. 
It  is  applicd  by  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  320)  to  a  girdle,  and  by  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  579) 
to  the  thong  of  a  sling ;  where,  as  hcre,  it  represents  the  exact  twisting  of  a 
cord.  *  Plagae '  were  nets  of  thick  rope  with  which  the  woods  were  sur- 
roundcd  to  catch  the  larger  beasts  as  they  were  driven  out  by  dogs  and 
beaters.  (Epod.  ii.  32.  Epp.  i.  6.  58;  18.  46.)  Mai^sus  for  Marsicus,  as 
Mcdus  for  Medicus,  is  the  only  form  Horace  uscs.  The  country  of  tho 
Marsi,  east  of  Rome,  Umbria,  and  Lucania  wcre  all  famous  for  boars,  being 
abundant  in  acoms,  on  which  they  fed  and  grew  fat.  Laurentiaii  boars  wcre 
also  celebrated.     See  S.  ii.  3.  234  ;  4.  41.  43. 

29.  Me  doclarum  hederae  jrraemia  frontiuin\  The  ivy,  which  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  made  a  fit  and  usual  garland  for  a  lytic  poet.  "  Doctaram  fron- 
tium  "  is  the  proper  description  of  poets,  who  by  the  Grecks  were  called 
«ro^ot. 

30.  me  gdidum  nemus]  This  is  an  imaginary  scene,  in  which  Horace  suj>- 
poses  himsclf  wandering  in  cool  groves,  8unx)unded  with  dancing  bands  of 
wood-nymphs  (Dryads  and  Hamadryads)  and  satyrs,  and  listening  to  the 
flute  of  Eutcrpe,  and  the  lyrc  of  Lesbos  struck  by  Polyhymnia.  *  Tibia ' 
was  a  sort  of  flageolct.  Wncn  it  is  lised  in  the  plural  (as  here,  C.  iv.  15.  30, 
Epod.  ix.  5),  it  has  reference  to  two  of  these  instruments  played  by  one  per- 
6on.  Their  pitch  was  different,  the  low-pitched  tibia  being  called  *  dextra/ 
because  it  was  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  high-pitched  *  sinistra,'  be- 
cause  it  was  held  in  the  left.  Euterpe,  the  Muse,  was  said  to  have  invented 
the  *  tibia,'  and  shc  especially  prcsided  over  music.  Folyhymnia,  or  Polym- 
nia,  another  Muse,  invented  the  lyre. 

34.  Lesboum — barbiton,]  The  lyre  of  Sappho  and  Alcaus,  who  were 
natives  of  Mytilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  at  the  same 
time,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  centmy  b.  c.  (C.  S2.  5.) 

35.  Qiuxi  si]  Although  the  personal  pronoun  '  tu '  is  emphatic  in  this 
sentence,  it  is  omitted,  as  is  often  the  case  in  pootnr,  where  no  opposition  of 
persons  is  intended.  —  'Lyricis'  is  less  common  than  'melicis,'  to  describe 
the  lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

Li/ricis)  The  most  celebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece  were  Pindar, 
Alcffius,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Ilycus,  Bacchylides,  Simonides,  Alcmeon, 
and  Anacreon. 


ODE  II. 

Tnis  Ode  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  retnm  of  Angnstus  to  Rome, 
after  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  when  the  eivil  wars  were  brought  to  a  close 
and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  b.  c.  29.  Horaee  here  urgcs  Augustns 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  reducing  to  order  the  elements  of  the  statc, 
which  so  many  years  of  civil  war  had  thrown  into  confosion,  and  he  does 
so  in  the  following  manner.  He  refers  to  the  prodigies  at  Julius  CaBsar'8 
death,  as  evidences  of  the  divine  wrath  for  the  guilt  of  the  dvil  wars.  He 
then  invokes  one  god  after  another  to  come  and  restore  the  state,  and  finally 
fixes  upon  Mercury,  whom  he  entreats  to  take  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  not  to  leave  the  earth  till  he  has  accomplished  his  mission  and 
conquercd  the  enemies  of  Kome.  The  man  whose  form  Mercury  is  to  take 
is  Augustus. 

If  3iis  Odo  is  read  with  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  intro- 
duction  to  that  Ode,  the  fecling  with  which  Horace  entered  into  the  mission 
of  Augustus  as  the  reformer  will  bc  bctter  undcrstoodi 
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A»<!^UM£VT.  —  Portents  enough  hath  Jove  scnt  upon  the  earth,  making  it 
afraid  lest  a  new  deluge  wcre  coming,  as  the  Tiber  roUcd  back  from  its 
mouth,  threatening  destruction  to  thc  city,  the  unauthorized  avengcr  of  Ilia. 

Our  sons  shall  hear  that  citizens  have  whetted  for  each  other  the  stecl  that 
should  have  smitten  the  enemy.  What  god  shall  we  invoke  to  help  us  ? 
What  prayers  shall  move  Vesta  to  pity  ?  To  whom  shali  Jove  assign  the 
task  of  wiping  out  our  guilt  ?  Come  thou,  ApoUo ;  or  thou,  smiiing  Vcnus, 
with  mirtli  and  love  thy  companions  ;  or  thou,  Mars,  our  foundcr,  who  liast 
too  long  sported  with  war ;  or  do  thon,  son  of  Maia,  put  on  the  foi-m  of  a 
man,  and  lct  us  call  thee  thc  avengcr  of  Cflesar ;  nor  let  our  sins  drive  thce 
too  soon  away ;  here  take  thy  triumphs ;  be  thou  our  fathcr  and  prinee,  and 
saffer  not  the  Mede  to  go  unpunished,  whilst  thou  art  our  chief,  O  Csesar. 

1.  Jam  satis — ]  These  are  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  followcd 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  They  are  relatcd  also  by  Virgil  (Gcorg.  i.  466- 
489),  wliich  dcscription  Horace  may  have  had  in  his  mind.  See  also  Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  782  sqq. 

dirae]  It  is  verv  common  in  Horace  (though  not  peculiar  to  him)  to  find 
an  epithet  attachcd  to  the  latter  of  two  sobstantives,  while  it  belongs  to  both, 
as  here,  and  "fidem  mutatosque  Deos  "  (C.  i.  5.  6),  "  poplitibus  timidoque 
tergo  "  (C.  iii.  2. 16),  and  many  other  places.  Horace  uses  this  constmction 
80  frequcntly  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fcature  in  his  style ;  and  he 
often  uses  it  with  effect. 

2,  3.  ntbente  Dextera]  With  his  right  hand,  glowing  with  the  light  of  the 
thunderbolt  which  it  grasped. 

arces]  The  sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  They  were  callcd 
collectively  Capitolium  or  Arx  (from  their  position),  Arx  Capitolii,  and 
Bometimes  "  Arx  et  Capitolium."  (t-ivy,  v,  39,  &c.)  Thcy  embraced  tho 
three  temples  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximns,  Juno,  and  Mincrva,  of  Jupitor 
Feretrius,  and  of  Terminus.  Horace  uses  *jaculari' three  timcs,  and  al- 
ways  with  an  accusative.  Other  writers  use  it  absolutciy.  See  C.  ii.  16. 
17;  iii.  12.9. 

6.  nova  monstra]  The  prodigies  alluded  to  are  those  enumerated  in  the 
foUowing  verses ;  namely,  the  occupation  of  the  mountains  by  sca  animals, 
of  <he  waters  by  the  deer,  and  the  trees  by  the  fishes. 

7.  pecus]  The  herds  of  Neptune,  or  the  lai-ger  sea  animals,  fabulous  or 
otherwise,  which  were  said  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Proteus.  The  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  the  husband  of  Pyrrha,  and  its  causes,  are  describcd  at  iength  by 
Ovid(Met.  i.  125-347). 

10.  columbiSf]  The  proper  name  for  a  wood-pigeon  is  '  palumbus,*  or 
'  -ba,'  or  '  -bes  * ;  but  *  columbus,*  *  -ba,'  are  the  generic  terms  for  pigeons. 
—  *  Damae '  is  both  masculine  and  feminine.  Georg.  iii.  639  :  "  timidi 
damae  cervique  fugaces." 

11.  superjecto]  *  Terris  *  may  be  understood.  Virgil  uses  the  word  (Aen. 
xi.  625),  "  Scopulisque  supeijacit  undam." 

13.  flamm]     This  common  epithet  of  the  Tiber  arose  out  of  the  quantity 
of  sand  washed  down  in  its  stream.    Aen,  vii.  31  :  "  Vorticibus  rapidis  et 
multa  flavus  arena."    By  *  vidimus '  Horace  means  that  his  generation  had 
seen  the  prodigies  he  refers  to,  as  Virgil  says  of  tlie  eruptions  of  ^tna : 
"  Quoties  Cyclopum  efFervcre  in  s^rros 
Vidimus  undantcm  ruptis  fomacibus  Aetnam."  —  Aen.  i.  471. 

13,  14.  retortis  Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis]  "  its  waters  driven  violently 
back  from  the  shore  of  the  Ktruscan  sca,"  into  which  tho  Tiber  emptie<\ 
itsclf  It  is  said  that  the  ovcrflowings  of  the  Tiber  are  still  by  the  commoa 
people  accountcd  for  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  driving  back  the  stream. 
They  were  always  held  to  be  ominous,  and  many  such  aro  mentioned  in 
Livy  and  other  writcrs. 
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15.  numumenta  regis]  Tliis  signiBes  the  palace  of  Numa  adjoining  the 
tcmplc  of  Vesta,  hence  called  'auium  regiiim'  (Liv.  xxvi.  27),  as  forming 
a  kind  of  *  atrium  *  to  tho  temple.  Ovid  (Fasti,  vi.  263)  thos  alludes  to  this 
building :  — 

"  Hic  locos  exiguus,  qui  snstinet  atria  Vestae, 
Tunc  erat  intonsi  rcgia  magna  Numae." 

17.  Ilieie — ultorem,]  Tiber  is  represented  as  taking  upon  himself,  without 
the  sanction  of  Jove,  and  in  consequence  of  Iiia's  complaints,  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Julius  Ccesar,  the  descendant  of  lulus,  her  ancestor.  Ilia,  or 
Kea  Siivia,  tho  mother  of  liomulus  and  Remus,  is  yariousiy  reportcd  to 
have  becn  married  to  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  because  into  one  of  those 
strcams  she  was  tlirown  by  order  of  Amulius.  Jove  may  be  supposcd  to 
have  disapproved  the  presumption  of  the  river-god,  because  he  had  resei-ved 
the  task  of  expiation  for  other  hands  and  happier  means.  One  of  the  chicf 
purposes  professed  by  Augustus  was  the  avenging  of  his  adoptive  father^s 
death,  and  his  encmies  made  this  a  handle  against  him. 

21.  cives  acuissefetrum]    *  Inter  se '  or  *  in  scmetipsos '  may  bc  understood. 

*  Audiet  acuisse '  does  not  mean  *  shali  hear  them  sharpen,^  but  sliall  hear 
of  thcir  having  sharpcned.'  Horace  is  not  prcdicting  what  is  to  be,  but 
lamcnting  what  has  iKJen. 

22.  Q^o^periretU,]  *  By  which  it  were  better  that  the  hostile  Parthians 
should  die.' 

Fersians,  Mcdes,  and  Parthians  are  names  fi*cely  interchanged  by  Horace. 
The  Paithian  empire,  at  the  time  Horace  Avrote,  extended  nearly  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria ;  and  the  Parthians  were  in  the  habit 
of  making  incursions  into  that  province,  which  fact  is  referred  to  in  the  last 
stanza  of  this  Ode.  Although  the  name  of  Augustus,  assisted  by  their  own 
disputes,  did  something  towards  keeping  them  in  chcck,  tliey  wcre  held  by 
the  Ilomans  to  be  their  most  formidablc  enemies.  Angustus  meditated,  but 
never  carried  out,  war  with  the  Parthians ;  and  the  Romans  never  till  the 
reign  of  Trajan  gained  any  successes  against  thcm.  Tiieir  empire  was 
broken  up,  and  succecded  by  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae,  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  226. — 'Perirent'  would  in  prose  be 

*  perituri  forent/ 

24.  Rara  juventus.]  '  Our  children  thinned  by  the  crimes  of  their  &th<!r$.' 
It  took  years  of  peace  and  thc  cnactmcnt  of  stringent  marriage-iaws  to  restore 
the  population  of  Rome,  which  was  thinned  not  oniy  by  bloodshcd,  but  by 
indinerence  to  marriage  and  laxity  of  morals. 

25.  Qtiem  vocet  divum]  Vesta  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Rome.  See 
Viiig.  Geoiig.  i.  499,  sqq. 

"  Dii  patrii  Indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia  scrvas." 
She  is  represented  as  tuming  a  deaf  car  to  the  prayers  of  hcr  virgins,  be- 
cause  Caesar  as  Pontifex  Maximus  had  particular  chai-ge  of  her  tcmple  and 
rites.    On  vocet,  see  Z. 

29.  acelvi]  The  guilt  of  the  civil  wars  and  of  Caesar^s  dcath.  which,  as 
Horaco  implies  in  what  follows,  was  to  be  expiated  by  Augustus  in  the 
character  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  peace.  — '  Partes '  means  *  office,' 

*  duty.' 

iGneas  was  said  to  have  preservcd  thc  fire  of  Vesta  and  brought  hcr  to 
Rome.  *Carmina*  ('hymns')  is  opposed  to  *prcce'as  a  set  formula  to 
othcr  prayers.  *  Carmen '  has  that  meaning  in  respect  to  lcgal  or  any  othcr 
formal  documents.  Liv.  i.  26  :  "  Lex  horrendi  carminis."  Epp.  ii.  1  138 : 
"  Carminc  Di  superi  placantur  carmine  Manes." 

31.  Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus]  So  Homer  describes  him,  ^ifupos 
mfjLoiiv  p€<f)€Kf}V  (H.  XV.  308).    Virg.  ( Aen.  viii.  720) :  "  candentis  lumine 
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Phoebi."    '  Humeros '  is  the  Greek  accusative :  '  your  bright  shoulders  veiled 
in  a  cloudr ' 

32.  Auffur\  Applied  to  Apollo  as  the  deliverer  of  oracles  and  god  of 
divination. 

33.  Sive]  See  i.  3.  12,  n.  'Erycina  ridens  '  corresponds  to  (f>i\ofXfjL€ibris 
*A^fK>8tn;.  Venus  is  called  Erycina,  from  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where 
she  had  a  temple.  "lyi^pos  and  Epca;  (two  forms  of  Love)  were  the  sons  of 
Venus.  *  Jocus  *  is  an  invention  of  Horace's.  ApoIIo  is  appealed  to  as  the 
steadfast  friend  of  Troy,  and,  according  to  his  flatterers,  the  father  of  Au- 
gustus ;  Venus,  as  the  mother  of  JBneas  and  of  the  Julian  family ;  and  Mars, 
as  the  father  of  Romulus.  Mercury  (the  son  of  Jove  and  Maia),  as  abovo 
stated  (v.  29),  is  selected  as  the  representative  of  Augustus,  because  he  is  the 
messenger  of  jfcace. 

36.  Bespids]  'You  regard.'  Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  11)  proposes  the  title 
'Fortuna  respiciens,'  which  he  explains  by  *ad  opem  ferendam,*  for  a 
temple  of  Fortune. 

37.  ludoA    See  C.  i.  28.  17  :  "Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti." 

38.  fewcs, J     *  Polished '  or  *  bumished.' 

39.  Mawri  peditis]  Translate  in  the  foUowing  order :  *  et  Vultus  Mauri 
peditis  Acer  in  cruentum  hostem.'  The  force  of  *  peditis '  here  appears  to  be 
that  the  rider  has  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  or  has  dismounted  to 
attack  his  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  See  S.  ii. 
1.  13  :  "  Aut  labentis  equo  describit  vulnera  Parthi."  The  tix>ops  of  Mauri- 
tania  were  chiefly  cavalry.  There  is  a  particular  meaning  in  the  reference 
to  tbem  rather  than  to  any  other  troops. 

41.  juvenem]  So  Augustus  is  called,  though  he  was  forty  years  old  at  ihis 
time.    So  Virg.  ((xeorg.  i.  500) :  — 

"  Hunc  saltem  everso  juvenen  succurrere  saeclo 
Ne  prohibete." 
See  C.  iii.  14.  9  ;  Epp.  i.  8.  14 ;  and  S.  ii.  5.  62,  where  the  word  is  again 
applicd  to  Augustus. 

*  Juvenis'  and  *  adolescens '  were  uscd  for  any  age  between  'pueritia'  and 
'  senectus.'  Cicero  speaks  of  himself  as  '  adolescens '  at  the  time  he  put 
down  Catiline's  conspiracy,  when  he  was  forty-four  years  old,  and  as  '  senex ' 
when  he  delivered  his  2d  Philippic,  at  which  time  he  was  sixty-two. 

42.  Ales]    ^reeing  with  *  Filius.' 

43.  Filius]  Is  the  nominative  used  for  the  vocative.  — '  Patiens  vocari/ 
a  Grecism.  "  Patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi  "  (Epp.  L  5. 15).  "  Cum 
pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari"  (Epp.  i.  16.  30). 

45.  JSerus  in  caelum  redeas]    Ovid,  Met.  xv.  868,  sqq. :  — 
"  Tarda  sit  illa  dies  et  nostro  serior  acvo 
Qua  caput  Augustum,  quem  temperat  orbe  relictO/ 
Accedat  caelo." 
See  also  Trist.  v,  2. 47.    The  adjective  for  the  adverb  is  common  in  respect 
of  time.    The  instauces  in  Horace  are  very  numerous. 

49.  triumphos,]  Augustus  had  just  celebrated,  or  was  just  about  to  cele- 
brate,  three  triumphs  on  three  successive  days,  for  his  victories,  (1.)  over  the 
Gauls,  Pannonians,  and  Dalmatians,  (2.)  at  Actium,  and  (3.)  at  Alcxandria. 
'  Triumphos '  is  governed  by  '  ames,'  as  *  pocula  *  is  govemed  by  *  spcniit ' 
(i.  1. 19) ;  in  both  which  cases  we  have  an  accusative  cas6  and  an  infinitive 
mood  govemed  by  the  same  verb. 

50.  pater]  The  title  of  '  pater  patriae '  was  not  assumed  by  Augustus  till 
A.u.c.  752.  It  was  tho  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  be  confcn-ed  on  a 
citizen,  and  was  first  given  by  the  Senate  to  Cicero  (the  army  had  formerly 
bestowed  it  on  Camillus),  on  the  occasion  of  his  suppressing  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy.    Juv.  viii.  243  :  — 
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**  Boma  parentem,  — 
Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit/' 
where  '  libera '  seems  to  mean  that  the  Senate  yren  no  longer  fine  agents 
when  Augustos  took  the  name.     See  C.  iiL  24.  27,  n. 

princep^,]  l^ac.  Ann.  L 1  :  "  Cnncta  discordiis  civilibtis  fessa  principis  sub 
hnperium  accepit."  In  the  8enate  there  was  always  one  person  who  was 
called  '  princeps  senatus/  chosen  at  their  own  discretion  by  the  censors.  It 
was  nominaily  as  such  tbat  Augustus  took  the  title  of '  princeps '  rather  than 
'  rex/  which  was  odious  to  tbe  Romans.  He  and  his  snccessors  are  more 
often  styled  '  princeps '  than  '  imperator '  by  the  historians.  The  latter  title, 
from  wnich  '  emperor '  is  derived,  they  had  in  virtue  of  the  *  imperinm/  for 
an  explanation  of  which  term  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant 

51.  31edos  equitart  inakos,]     That  is,  the  Farthians.    See  above,  v.  21,  n. 

52.  Te  dvux,  Caesar.]  The  name  of  CsBsar  is  introduced  abruptly  where 
ihat  of  Mercaiy  might  be  expected.    This  abruptness  increases  the  caTect 


ODE   III. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  tfae  ship  that  waa  carrying  Vifgil  ihe  poet  on 
0Ome  occasion  to  Greecer  His  constitution  was  weak,  and  he  probably  raade 
several  voyages  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  went,  and  only  retumed  to 
die  in  b.  g.  19,  but  thia  ode  was  written  before  then.  It  is  taken  up  with  re- 
proaches  against  him  who  first  invented  navigation,  and  a  lament  for  tho 
presumption  oC  mankind. 

Abgument.  —  We  commit  to  thee  ViiTgil,  O  thon  ship !  deliver  him  safe 
on  the  shores  of  Attica,  and  preserre  him  whom  I  love  as  my  life ;  and  may 
the  skies  and  winds  prosper  thee.  Hard  and  rash  was  the  man  who  first 
tempted  the  sea  and  defied  tfae  winds.  In  what  shape  shonld  he  fear  the 
approach  of  dcath,  who  unmoved  could  look  on  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
and  the  swelling  waves,  and  dangerous  rocks  ?  In  vain  did  God  separate 
lands,  if  man  is  to  leap  over  the  forbidden  waters.  8o  doth  he  ever  rush  into 
sin.  Prometheus  brought  fire  into  tho  world,  and  with  that  theft  came  all 
manner  of  diseases ;  Daedalns  soared  on  wings,  and  Hercules  burst  into  hell. 
Dcterred  by  nothing,  we  would  climb  heaven  itself ;  and  our  guilt  suffers 
not  Jove  to  lay  aside  his  bolts. 

1.  Sic]  'Sic'  in  this  place  amounts  to  no  more  than  'ntinam'in  a 
strong  form,  as  ms  does  in  Greek.  There  are  other  passages  where  '  sic ' 
follows  the  prayer  on  which  it  depends,  as  C.  i.  28.  25  : 

"  Ne  parce  malignus  arenae  —  particulam  dare : 
Sic  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurus,"  — 
where  the  condition  and  its  consequence  are  clearly  markcd,  and  an  opposito 
wish  is  impUed  if  the  condition  be  not  fulfillcd.    But  such  is  not  tne  case 
here ;  first  Horace  says,  '  May  the  stars  and  winds  prosper  thce,^  and  thea 
goes  on,  *  O  ship,  deliver  thy  trust  in  safcty.' 

*  Potens,'  like  its  kindred  word  Trorvta,  is  nsed  with  a  genitivc  aftcr  it. 
Venus  (a  Latin  divinity)  is  confounded  by  the  poets  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite,  who,  from  her  supposed  origin,  was  imagined  to  have  power  over  the 
sea;  hcnce  Horace  cafls  hcr  'marina'  (C.  iii.  26.  5 ;  iv.  11.  15).  She  had 
the  titles  einrKoia,  \ifUvui£j  had  temples  built  for  her  in  harbors,  and  is  rep- 
rescnted  on  coins  ^vith  a  rudder,  shcll,  and  dolphin.  Her  princip^  temples 
.  wcre  at  Idalium  and  Faphos  in  Cyprus,  in  the  island  of  Cythera  oflf  the  Pel- 
oponnesus,  Eryx  (C.  2.  83)  and  Cfnidus  in  Caria. 
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2.  Sic/ratres  Heleme]  Castor  and  Pollax  had  among  other  titles  that  of 
dpayovavraty  *  sailor-helpere.'  The  appellation  *  lucida  sidcra  '  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  certam  meteoric  appearanccs  after  storms,  which  the 
ancicnts  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Castor  and  PoUux.  Simi- 
lar  phenomcna  are  still  called  by  the  ItaJian  saiiors  the  iirc  of  St.  £lmo,  a 
corruption  (it  is  believed)  from  Uclcna,  sister  of  Castor  and  Poliux.  Com- 
pare  Eurip.  Helen.  1495,  sqq.,  and  C.  iv.  8.  31. 

3.  /wter,  J  jEoIus  is  stewaitl  of  the  winds  in  Homer  (Odjss.  x.  21 ),  king 
in  Virgii,  aud  father  here. 

4.  praeter  lapyga:]  The  lapygian  or  northwest  wind,  so  callcd  from 
lapygia  ii>  Apulia,  wnence  it  blows  down  the  Adriatic,  was  favorable  for  a 
voyage  from  Brundisium,  where  Vii^il  would  embark  for  Gi-eece. 

6.  Jinilms  Atticis]  *  Deliver  him  safe  on  the  shorcs  of  Attica ' ;  *  finibus ' 
being  the  ablative  case.     '  Redderc '  is  the  word  for  deliverin^  a  lettcr. 

8.  antmae  dimidium  meae.]  See  C.  ii.  17.  5.  The  definition  of  a  friend 
yi\umj  T^s  "^vxn^  is  attributed  to  Pjrthagoras. 

9.  lUi  robur  et  aes  trtplex]  This  too  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  as 
Aesch.  Prom.  242  :  aibripo^pfay  rt  kclk  ncTpas  tipyaa-fiivos.  Wo  are  to 
nnderstand  a  man  whose  heart  is  hard,  as  if  cased  in  oak  and  a  tiiple  coat 
of  bronze. 

13.  Aquilombtts]    The  dative,  depending  on  'decertantem.* 

14.  tnstes  HyaaaSj]  These  were  thi^ee  stars  in  the  head  of  Taurus,  whose 
name  (derived  from  v€tv,  to  rain)  explains  the  epithet  *  tristes,'  *dull,' 
*  unhappy.' 

1 5.  arbiter]  This  may  be  rendered  '  tyrant.'  *  Notus  *  is  called  '  dux  tur- 
bidus  Hadriac*  (C.  iii.  3.  5).  'Poncre  fi-eta*  is  likc  Virg.  (Aen.  i.  66), 
"placide  straverunt  aequora  venti";  and  Soph.  Aj.  674;  ^lv5>v  6*  arjfia 
wv€VfidTa>v  €Koifua€  OT€vovTa  novTov.  *  Sive '  is  omittcd  beforo  *  tollei-e,' 
as  the  Grecks  frequently  omittcd  ctrc  in  the  first  clause.  This  is  common 
in  Horace. 

17.  gradum]  This  is  not  *dcgree,'  bufstep.'  It  must  be  rendered  in 
some  «juch  way  as  tliis :  *  in  what  shapc  should  he  fcar  tlie  approach  of 
death.' 

18.  siccis  oculis]  ^rjpols  aKkavoTOK  Bfifiaatv  (Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.  696). 
Thc  ancients  werc  lcss  cxact  in  ascribing  the  proper  signs  to  cmotion,  or 
tliey  wcpt  lcss  sparingly  than  mcn  do  now.  Caesar,  describing  thc  effect 
of  fear  on  his  mcn,  says,  "  Ili  ncque  vultum  fingere  ncque  interdum  lacrimas 
teneitj  potucrunt "  (B.  G.  i.  39) ;  and  Ovid  (Mct.  xi.  539),  dcscribing  sailors 
in  a  storm,  says :  — 

"  Non  tenct  hic  lacrimas :  stupet  hic :  vocat  illc  beatos 
Funera  quos  maneant " : 
It  was  enough  to  make  them  weep,  to  think  that  their  bodies  could  not  mect 
with  burial.    *  Sicci  occuli '  ai*e  fitting  accompaniments  of  a  heart  so  hard 
as  this  venturous  discoverer  is  said  to  have  had. 

20.  Acroceraunia  f]  *  Ceraunii  montes  *  was  the  ancient  name  for  the 
range  of  mountains  that  runs  down  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  northcm  ex- 
tremity  of  which  was  the  promontoiy  callcd  *  Acroccitiunia.'  The  naviga- 
tion  in  the  neighboriiood  ot  this  promontoiy  appcai-s  to  havc  bccn  dangcrous. 
Vessels  going  from  Itoly  to  Greece  were  liable  to  be  driven  upon  it,  which 
accounts  for  its  mention  herc. 
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25.  Audax  amnia  perpefi]  '  Fresumptuoos  (enongb)  to  endare  all  snfFeF- 
ings.*    Compare  wi&  this  Soph.  Antig.  332,  sqq. :  — 

TToXka  ra  d^iva,  Kovdfv  dv 

Opamov  bcivorepov  ttcXcu 

TovTO  Kai  noXiov  nkpap 

irovTOv  x^  (fi^ptV  v6r<p 

X^P^h  Trepippvxioia-iv 

irep&v  vrr  oWpaaLV' 
'  Perpeti '  means  to  endure  to  the  end.    *  Vetitum '  with  '  nefas '  is  not  alto- 
gether  redundant.    It  expresses  crimes  which  are  obviously  forbidden,  as 
shown  by  the  obstructions  thrown  in  thQ  way  of  their  commission. 

27.  lapeti  genus]  *  Son  of  lapetus '  (Prometheus).  This  is  after  the  uso 
ofyevos,  which  occurs  not  rarely  in  the  Tragedians.  Eurip.  (Cyclops  104) 
has  dpipv  ^iav<f)ov  yevos,  for  Ulysses ;  and  Viig.  (Aen.iv.  12)  "genus  esse 
Deorum."  Compare  S.  ii.  5.  63.  —  Prometheus  also  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor  of  ships  (Aesch.  P.  V.  467). 

28.  fraude  mala]  *  Mala '  means  mischievous  or  fatal  theft,  referring  to 
Its  consequences.  Technically  *  dolus  malus '  mcans  a  fraud  with  bad  intent, 
and  *  dolus  bonus '  with  good  intent,  a  pious  fraud. 

30.  Subductum]  *  stolcn.'  *  Sub '  in  composition  has  sometimes  that 
force  of  vTTo  which  signifies  '  suppression,'  and  so  *  deception '  in  eveiy  form. 
But  it  does  not  always  convey  a  bad  meaning. 

31.  incubuit]  This  word  does  not  aiways  take  a  dative  case  after  it. 
Lucret.  vi.  1141:  — 

"  Mortifer  acstus  — 
Incubuit  tanden  populum  Pandionis  omncm." 
In  what  foUows  *  prius '  belongs  to  '  semoti/  and  *  tarda  necessitas  leti  *  are 
one  subject.  Translate,  'tardaque  necessitas  leti,  prius  semoti,  coi-ripuit 
gradum,'  *  the  power,  once  slow,  of  death  remote  b?fore,  hastened  its  step.' 
So  that '  prius '  also  afFects  *  tarda.'  The  story  of  the  discases  and  ills  which 
issued  from  Pandora's  box,  and  which  were  a  punishment  for  the  theft  of 
Prometheus,  will  be  found  in  any  classical  dictionary. 

36.  H&xvleus  lab!]  So  Odyss.  xi.  600,  /St^  *UpaK\^€Lrj  for  Hercules. 
"  Catonis  virtus  "  (C.  iii.  21. 11),  "  virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli " 
(S.  ii.  1.  72),  niay  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  The  descent  of  Hercules  to 
Hades,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  Cerberus,  was  the  twelfth  labor  im- 
posed  on  hiBn  by  Eurystheus. 


ODE    IV. 

L.  Sestius,  whose  name  is  used  in  this  Ode,  was  one  of  those  who  served 
with  Horace  undcr  Brutus,  and  they  were  no  doubt  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Thc  Odc  professes  to  be  written  at  the  be^inning  of  spring,  and  its  subject 
is  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  duty  of  ei\|oying  it 

Aroument. —  The  winter  is  thawing;  the  spring  is  returning;  the  sWps 
are  being  launched ;  the  herds  quit  their  stalls  and  the  plou^hman  his  fire- 
sidc;  and  the  meadows  are  no  longcr  white  with  frost.  Venus  and  the 
Graccs  are  leading  the  dancc,  and  the  Cyclops'  forge  is  bmTiing.  Let  us  bind 
the  head  with  myrtle  or  the  earth's  first  flowers,  and  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  kid 
to  Pan.  Death  calls  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  Life  is  short,  O  Sestius !  and 
our  hopes  we  must  contract.  The  grave  awaits  thee ;  and  when  there,  no 
xnore  shalt  thou  preside  at  the  feast,  or  sigh  for  the  fair  young  Lycidas. 
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2.  machinae\  The  machines  here  mentioned  aie  called  by  Ciesar  (B.  C. 
ii,  10)  *  phalanga^/  They  were  rollers.  Vessels  were  drawn  up  on  shore 
from  the  Ides  of  November  to  the  Ides  of  March,  during  which  time  "De- 
fendens  pisces  hiemat  mare  "  (S;  ii.  2.  17).  As  to  *  Eavonius '  see  C.  iii.  7. 2» 
The  usual  word  for  *  to  launch  *  (for  which  '  ti-ahunt '  is  here  used)  ia  '  dedu- 
cere/  the  reverse  of  which,  *  to  haul  up  on  shore,'  is  '  subducere.* 

3.  neque — aut  —  nec\  The  two  first  of  these  form  one  branch  of  the  sen- 
tence,  and  the  last  the  other.  "  Neque  (pecus  aut  arator)  gaudet  nec  prata 
albicant."     See  C.  ii.  3,  at  the  beginning. 

4.  cani&'prvinis\    The  hoar-frost. 

5.  imminente  Zima,]  *  with  the  moon  overhead/  '  Cytherea  Venus '  is 
nnusual,  but  is  analogous  to  <^oipos  'AttoXXwv. 

6.  Junctaeque  Nymphis]     *  Nymphis  '  is  dative.     Translate  '  decentes ' 

*  comely.'    See  C.  30.  5,  and  7,  n. 

7.  graves]  This  epithet  may  have*  a  variety  of  meanings.  Ferhaps  Hor- 
ace  meant  *laborious.'  The  eruptions  of  JBtna,  where  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jove  were  snpposed  to  be  forged,  taking  place  chiefly  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  the  Cyclops  are  fitly  represented  as  preparing  these  bolts 
in  spring. 

8.  urit\  This  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  fjikeyeii  '  lights  up,'  and  is  an 
unusual  sense  for  *  uro.'  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  473)  has  "  Antraqne  Cyclopum, 
positis  exusta  caminis,*'  which  was  possibly  imitated  from  this. 

9.  nitidum]  i.  e.  with  oil.    C.  ii.  7.  22,  n. ;  £pp.  i.  5. 14,  n. 

11.  Fauno  decet  immdare]  The  Faunalia  took  place  on  the  Ides  of  De- 
cember.  But  a  lesser  festival  was  observed  on  the  Ides  of  February,  at  the 
advent  of  Faunus  (Pan,  the  two  being  identificd  by  the  later  Bomans). 
See  C.  iii.  18.  At  that  time  the  flocks  and  hcrds  went  out  to  gi:aze,  and  the 
god  was  invoked  for  their  protection.  *  Immolare '  admits  of  two  construc- 
tions:  with  an  ablative,  as  (Livy  xli.  14)  "  immolantibus  Jovi  singulis 
bubus  "  \  and  with  an  accusative,  as  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  519)  "  inferias  quas 
immolet  umbris."  Horace  himself  has  the  latter  construction  elsewhere 
(S.  ii.  3. 164) :  "  Immolet-  aequis  hic  porcum  Laribus."  So  Virgil  (Ecl.  iii. 
77),  "faciasvitula." 

13.  pvisat]  Ovid,  Heroid.  xxi.  46,  "Persephone  nostras  pulsat  acerba 
fores.'* 

14.  Beges]  This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  the  rich  by  Horace,  and 
by  Terence  too,  as  Phormio  (i.  2. 20) :  "  O  !  regem  me  esse  opportuit."  The 
Komans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  used  the  terms  *  rex,'  *  regnum,' 
'  regnare,'  for  the  most  part,  in  an  invidious  sense. —  *  Beatus '  means  one 
who  is  rich  and  livcs  free  from  misfortunes.  Sestius  shared  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  at  Philippi,  but  retuming  to  Bome  he  was  favored  by  AuguBtns,  and 
rose  to  be  consul. 

15.  inckoare]  *  To  enter  upon.'  This  word  means  properly  to  begin  a 
thing  and  not  to  bring  it  to  an  end.    The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

16.  premet]  From  this  word,  which  belongs  more  properly  to  *nox,'  we 
mnst  understand  appropriate  words  for  '  Manes '  and  *  domus.'  Orelli  sup- 
plics  '  circumvolitabunt '  and  *  teget.' 

/abulaeque  Manes]     This  is  explained  by  Juv.  S.  ii.  149  :  — 
"  Esse  aliquid  {or  aliqnos)  Manes  — 
Nec  pueri  crcdunt  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur." 
Persicus  has  imitated  Horace,  S.  v.  152:  "cinis  et  Manes  et  fabulafies." 

*  Fabulae,'  thercfore,  signifies  *  unreal.'  See  Epp.  ii.  2. 209,  n.  —  *  Exilis '  is 
'  barc/  as  in  Epp.  i.  6.  45  :  "  Exilis  domus  cst  qua  non  et  multa  supersunt." 
—  *  Simul '  is  used  commonly  by  Horace  for  *  simul  ac,'  *  as  soon  as.'  — 
'  Mirabcre,'  as  expressing  afiection,  savors  of  the  Greek  6avfidCeiv.  It  occurs 
again  Epod.  iii.  10. — ^  to  '  talis,'  '  dicc,'  see  S.  ii.  3. 171,  n.    It  was  usual 
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at  feasts  for  One  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  or  by  threw  of  dice,  president,  called 
b^  the  Greeks  avfiiroa-iapxosj  and  by  the  Romans  '  rex  j)ibendi '  or  ^  ma- 
^ister  bibendi/  his  office  being  principally  to  regulate  the  quantity  and  qnal- 
ity  of  wine  to  be  dnmlc.    Compare  G.  ii.  7.  25. 


ODE    V. 

This  is  a  gracefuL  faney  poem.  It  expresses  a  lover*s  jealonsy,  nnder 
the  pretence  of  being  glad  to  escape  from  tlie  toils  of  an  inconstant  mis- 
ti^ess.  He  supposes  her  to  be  at  this  time  engaging  the  affections  of  some 
inexpericnced  youth  unknown,  who  is  cmbarked  on  the  dangerous  sea  frora 
.which  he  has  himself  barely  escaped.  Milton  has  made  a  good  tiunslation 
of  this  Ode. 

Aboumbnt.  —  What  slcnder  yonth  art  thon  toying  with  now,  Pyrrha  ? 
He  thinks,  poor,  credulous  boy,  it  will  always  be  thus  with  tliee,  and  will 
timidly  wonder  when  the  tempcst  ariseth.  I  pity  those  who  have  no  ex- 
perience  of  thee ;  for  my  part,  I  have  escaped  out  of  the  storm,  as  the  walls 
of  the  Sea-god  show,  whereon  my  dripping  garments  and  die  picture  of  my 
wreck  are  hung. 

1.  muUa — in  rosa]  *  on  a  bed  of  roses.' 

5.  Simplex  munditiis  ?]  '  Munditia,'  in  the  singnlar  and  plural,  signiiies 
elegance  of  dress  without  prctcnsion.     Translate  ^plain  in  thy  neatness.' 

6.  Mutatoaque  deoa]  'Mutatos'  applies  equally  to  'fidem'  and  'deos.' 
See  C.  ii.  1,  n. 

8.  Emirabitur]  This  word  is  not  fonnd  in  othcr  good  authors.  It 
is  a  stronger  form  of  *  miror,*  which  is  a  common  effcct  of  '  e '  and  *de ' 
in  composition,  as,  among  many  other  instances,  '  decertantem '  in  the 
third  Ode.  *  Demiror '  is  a  word  used  by  Cicero  and  others,  and  adopt- 
ed  here  by  some  editors.  —  *  Insolens  '  is  either  used  absoiutely  or  with  a 
gcnitive. 

9.  aureai]  *  A\\  gold'  is  Milton's  translation,  and  none  other  that  I 
know  of  will  do.  It  implies  perfection,  just  as  *  aurea  mediocritas '  signilies 
that  perfect  state  which  transgi-esses  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  So 
Homer  calls  Venus  xp^o-ca  frequently. 

10.  vacuamA  *  heart-free.*  "Elige  de  vacuis  quam  non  sibi  vindicet 
alter,"  Ov.  Herod.  xx.  149.  See  also  C  i.  6.  19:  "  Cantamus  vacui  sive 
quid  urimur."  —  *  Amabilem  '  Gesner  nnderstands  actively.  It  may  be 
Cither,  or  both.     See  C.  i.  3.  22. 

13.  tabula]    This  practice  of  persons  escaped  from  shipwreck  hanging 
up  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  or  other  sea-god  a  picture  representing  their 
wreck  and  tlie  clothes  they  escaped  in,  is  mentioned  twice  again  by  Horace, 
S.  ii.  1.  33 ;  A.P.  20.    Also,  among  many  others,  by  Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  768 : 
"  Servati  ex  undis  ubi  figere  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas  suspendere  vestes." 
The  temples  of  Isis  in  particular  were  thus  adoi-ned,  after  the  introduction 
of  her  worship  into  Bomo,  which  was  not  till  quite  the  latter  years  of  the 
Kcpublic.    She  was  worshipped  in  Grcece  as  HfXayia,  and  the  Bomans 
placed  themselvcs  under  her  protection  at  sea.    Juvcnal  asks  (S.  xii.  28)  : 
"  Pictores  quis  nescit  ab  Isidc  pasci  ?  "    Thcre  is  a  little  confusion  in  the 
scntence ;  for  Horace  says,  '  the  wall  shows  with  its  votive  picture  that  he 
has  hung  up  his  clothcs  to  the  sca-god/     This  may  be  accounted  for  if  we 
supposo  tliat  he  meant  to  say,  *  the  wall  with  its  picture  shows  that  he  has 
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escaped  drowning/  to  which  the  other  is  eqniraleQt;  but  expresses  more, 
namely,  the  hanging  up  of  the  clothes. 

l^.  potenti — maris]     *  Potenti '  govems  *maris/  as  "potens  Cypri/*  C. 
L3.  1. 


ODE    VI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  gencral, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  son-in-law,  of  Augustus.  It  was  probably  written 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  where  Agrippa  commanded  tho  fleet  of  Augustus 
against  M.  Antonius.  He  may  have  asked  Horace  to  write  an  ode  in  his 
honor,  and  he  declines  in  a  modest  way,  professing  to  be  unequal  to  such 
high  expioits,  which  he  piaces  on  the  same  level  with  those  of  Homer^s 
heroes. 

Argumbnt.  —  Varius  shall  sing  in  Homeric  strain  of  thy  victories  by 
sea  and  land.  My  humble  muse  docs  not  sing  of  these,  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  or  the  fate  of  PeIops*s  house,  nor  will 
she  disparage  tliy  glories  and  Caesar^s.  Who  can  fitly  sing  of  Mars,  mail- 
clad,  —  of  Meriones,  black  with  the  dust  of  Troy,  —  of  Diomed,  a  match 
for  gods  ?    I  sing  but  of  feasts,  and  of  the  battles  of  boys  and  girls. 

1.  Scr^^eris]  See  next  Ode,  v.  1,  n.  L.  Varius  Rufiis  was  a  distinguished 
epic  and  tragic  poet  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace,  with  whom  he  was 
intimate,  and  whom  he  introduced  to  Maecenas.  He  was  popular  with  his 
contemporaries,  and  much  admired  by  them.  Augustus  also  had  an  afiec- 
tion  for  him  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  247). 

2.  carminis  alitey]  *  Alite '  is  in  apposition  with  *  Vario.'  Translate,  'bird 
of  Homeric  song.'  ■  In  prose  the  ablative  of  the  agent  without  a  preposition 
is  not  admissibie.  But  Horace  has  the  same  construction,  C.  iii.  5.  24.  S.  iL 
1.-  84.  Epp.  i.  1.  94.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  Ovid.  Homer  is  called 
*  Maeonius '  from  the  fact  that  Smyma,  a  town  of  Lydia,  more  anciently 
called  Maeonia,  was  one  of  those  that  claimed  to  be  his  birthplace. 

3.  Qijxim  rem  cunqne]  The  construction  is  by  attraction.  The  full  expres- 
sion  would  be  *  scriberis  et  scribetur  omnis  res  quamcunque.*  Agrippa's 
great  successes  up  to  this  time  had  been  in  the  Perusian  war  against  L. 
Antonius,  b.  c.  41  (in  which  he  had  the  principal  command  nnder  Augus- 
tus),  in  Gaul  and  Grermany,  by  land ;  and  against  Sex.  Pompeius  and  at 
Actium,  by  sea. 

4.  te  duce]     See  next  Ode,  v.  27,  n. 

5.  neque  haec  —  nec  gravein]  This  is  as  if  he  had  said  :  *  I  should  not  think 
of  singing  of  these  victorics,  any  more  than  I  should  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles.' 
Compare  C.  iil  5.  27  -  30  : 

"  Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  mcdicata  fuco, 
Nec  vera  virtus  cum  semel  excidit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus." 
'  As  the  stained  wool  does  not  recover  its  lost  color,  so  tme  virtue  once  lost 
will  not  be  restored  to  the  degenerate.*     *  Gravem  stomachum  '  is  a  transla- 
tion  of  ^rivtv  oiiXofievrjv  (II.  i.  1 ),  and  '  cedere  nescii '  is  explained  by  *  inexo- 
rabilis,'  A.  P.  121.     This  construction  with  'nescius'  is  not  uncommon. 
Virfril,  Aon.  xii.  527  :  "Rumpuntur  nescia  vinci  pectora."     Ovid,  Ep.  ex 
Poiit.  ii  9.  45  :  "  Marte  ferox  et  vinci  nescius  armis." 

7.  daplicis]  hnrkovs^  *  double-minded  or  double-tongued,'  as  he  is  de- 
scribed  by  Hecuba  in  Eurlpides's  play  of  the  Trojan  Women  (v,  285)  :  — 
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ts  irdpTa  TaKeWfV  ivBd^ 
dvTLircOC  av6is  cKclae  di7rn5;(a>  y\a>a(ra 
<j>L\a  To.  irporep*  d^pika  TiOtficfJLevos  TrdvTtDV. 
*  Ulixei  *  is  a  genitive  oi  the  second  declension,  *  Ulixeus  *  being  an  old 
Latin  form  of  *  Ulysses.* 

8.  saevam  Pelopis  domum]  AUuding  to  Varius's  tragedy  Thyestes.  Tan- 
talus,  the  founder  of  his  house,  served  up  his  own  son  Pelops  at  a  feast  of 
the  gods.  Pelops,  restored  to  life,  murdei-ed  GSnomaus  his  fathcr-in-law 
and  his  own  son  Chrysippus  (Thucyd.  i.  9).  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
murdered  and  placed  before  their  father  as  a  meal  the  children  of  Thyestes 
his  brother,  who  had  previously  seduced  the  wife  of  Atreus.  Atreus  was 
killed  by  ^gisthus,  his  nephew  and  supposed  son,  who  alsoxseduccd  the 
wife  of  his  cousin,  Agamemnon  (the  son  of  Atreus),  who  was  murdered  by 
the  said  wife  Clytemnestra,  and  she  by  her  son  Orestes,  who  was  pursucd  to 
madness  by  the  Erynnyes  of  his  mother :  all  of  which  events  fumished 
themes  for  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  were  by  them  varied  in  their  features 
as  suited  their  purpose,  or  according  to  the  different  legends  they  foUowcd. 

11.  Laudes]  It  is  said  that  Varius  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Augustus,  and 
if  so,  it  is  possible  Horace  means  indirectly  to  refer  to  it  here. 

13.  tunica  tectum  adamantina]     This  expresses  Homer*s  epithet  xaXxo- 

XLTCOV* 

15.  Merionen]  The  charioteer  of  Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete.  'Pulvere 
Troico  nigrum  *  is  like  *  non  indecoro  .pulvere  sordidos '  (C.  ii.  1: 22). 
"With  the  help  of  Pallas,  Diomed  encountered  Mars  and  wounded  him 
(II.  V.  858). 

18.  Sectis  —  acrtum]  Theorderis,  *virginum  in  juvenes  acrium,  Sectis 
tamen  unguibus.* 

19.  sive  quid  unmur]  The  construction  has  been  noticed  before  (3.  15), 
and  *  vacuus '  occurs  in  the  last  Ode  ( v.  10).    See  Z.  §  385. 

20.  Non  pra£ter  soUtum  leves.]    '  Trifling,  according  to  my  usual  practice.* 


ODE    VII. 

MuNATius  Plancus,  who  foUowed  Julius  Caesar  both  in  Gaul  and  in  his 
war  with  Pompeius,  after  CaBsar's  death  attached  himself  to  the  republican 
party,  but  very  soon  afterwards  joined  Augustus ;  then  foUowed  Antonius 
to  the  East,  and  b.  c.  32,  the  year  before  Actium,  joined  Augustus  again. 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  42.    See  C  iii.  14.  27, 

"  Non  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus  juventa, 
Consule  Planco." 
He  had  a  son  Munatius,  who  is  probably  the  person  referred  to  in  Epp.  i.  3. 
31.  To  which  of  them  this  Ode  was  addressed,  if  to  either,  is  uncertain. 
It  might  have  been  addressed  to  anv  one  else,  for  its  only  subject  is  the 
pi-aise  of  a  quiet  life  and  convivial  pleasure,  which  is  supported  by  a  story 
about  Teucer,  taken  from  some  source  unknown  to  us.  Much  of  the  lan- 
guage  and  ideas  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Greek. 

Argument.  —  Let  others  sing  of  the  noble  cities  of  Greece,  and  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  celebration  of  Athens  and  all  its  glories.  For  my  part,  I 
care  not  for  Lacedaemon  and  Larissa,  as  for  Albunea's  cave,  the  banks  of 
Anio,  and  the  woods  and  orchards  of  Tibur.  The  sky  is  not  always  dark, 
Plancus  :  drown  care  in  wine,  whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the  shades  of 
Tibur.  As  Teucer,  though  driven  from  his  father*s  home,  bound  poplar 
on  his  head,  and  cheered  hia  companions,  saying :  "  Let  us  follow  fortune. 
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tuf  friends,  kindcr  than  a  father :  despair  not,  while  Teucer  is  your  chief ; 
ApoUo  has  promised  us  another  Saiamis  ;  drown  care  in  wine,  for  to-morrow 
we  will  seek  the  deep  once  more." 

1.  Ixtttdabuni]  This  future  is  like  'scriberis*  in  the  last  Ode  (v.  1), 
'  others  shall  if  they  please.'  *  Claram '  means  *  bright,'  with  reference  to  its 
cloudless  skies.  *  Bimaris '  is  an  unusual  word.  It  rcfers  to  the  position 
of  Corinth,  which,  standing  at  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  commandcd  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  by  two  long  walls  reaching  from  the  to^vn 
to  the  sea,  and  had  its  eastem  port  Cenchreae  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 

5.  JSunt  quibus]  *  There  are  those  who  make  it  the  single  business  of  their 
lives  to  tell  of  chaste  Minerva'8  city  in  unbroken  song,  and  to  gather  a 
branch  from  every  olive  to  entwine  their  brow.'  A  *  perpetuum  carmen ' 
is  a  continuous  poem,  such  as  an  Epic ;  and  *  a  branch  from  every  olive,'  or, 
more  literally,  an  '  olive-branch  from  cvery  quarter,'  means  that  the  various 
themes  connected  with  the  glory  of  Athens  are  as  olive-trees,  from  each  of 
which  a  branch  is  plucked  to  bind  the  poet*s  brow.  The  figure  is  appro- 
priate  to  the  locality,  where  tho  olive  flourished  and  was  sacred  to  Minerva 
(see  Herod.  v.  8.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  694,  sqq.).  We  do  not  know  of  any  poem 
or  poems  to  which  Horace  may  have  alluded;  but  Athens  fumished  subjccts 
for  the  inferior  poets  of  the  day. 

8.  Plurimus]  This  word  for  'plurimi*  standing  alone  occurs  nowhere 
else ;  with  a  substantive  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  *  Oleaster  plurimus,'  Gcorg. 
ii.  182.  *Plurhnus  aeger,'  Juv.  iii.  232.  *In  honorem,'  for  the  ablative, 
is  an  unusual  constraction.  But  Propertius  (iv.  6.  13)  says,  "  Caesaris  in 
nomen  ducuntur  carmina,"  which  is  an  analogous  case.  See  Hom.  II.  iv. 
51,  where  Here  says  :  — 

§  Tot  efiol  rpcls  fiev  no\v  «^iXraTat  cio-t  TroXi/er, 
"•Apyos  re  Indpm)  re  Koi  evpvdyvia  Mvktjvi]. 
She  had  a  celebrated  temple  between  Argos  and  Mycense  called  the  ^Hpalov. 
Homer  (II.  ii.  287)  calls  Argos  tTnro^arov  (*  aptum  equis '),  the  plain  in 
which  the  city  was  placed  being  famons  for  breeding  horses. 

*  Dites  Mycenas '  is  later :  MvKrivas  ras  irokvxpvo-ovs  (Soph.  Elect.  9). 
'Opimae  Larissae*  is  Homeric;  Adpicro-a  epifi^Xa^  (II.  ii.  841).  There 
were  several  towns  of  this  name,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  Homer  meant, 
but  probably  that  in  Thessaly.  Horace  perhaps  took  his  town,  with  its 
epithet,  without  thinking  much  where  it  was.  But  he  may  have  been  at  all 
tiiese  places  while  he  was  in  Greece.  *  Patiens '  is  the  Spartan^s  historical 
character,  but  also  that  of  Horace's  age.  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  27)  says,  "  Pueri 
Spartiatae  non  ingemiscunt  verberam  dolore  laniati.  Adolescentium  greges 
Lacedaemone  vidimus  ipsi,  incredibili  contentione  certantes  pugnis,  calcibus, 
unguibus,  morsu  denique,  ut  exanimarentur  prius  quam  se  victos  faterentur." 
'  Percussit '  is  generally  used  with  the  ablative  of  the  instrument  or  cause. 
Standing  alone  in  this  way,  and  in  the  aoristic  perfect,  it  savors  very  much  of 
eTrXi/fe,  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

12.  Albuneae  resonantis]  Albunea,  one  of  the  Sibyls  worshipped  at  Tibur, 
gavc  her  name  to  a  grove  and  fountain.     See  Virg,  Aen.  vii.  81,  sqq. 

.  13.  Tibumi  lucus]  Tiburaus  (or  -tus),  Catillus,  and  Coras  were  the  mythi- 
cal  founders  of  Tibur.  See  Virg.  Aen.  vii,  671.  The  brothers  were  wor- 
shipped  and  had  a  grove  there.  Tiburnus  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Tibur,  as 
Tiberinus  was  of  the  river  Tiber,  Anienus  of  the  Anio,  &c.  They  are  in 
fact  adjectives.  Tibur  was  famous  for  its  orchards  As  to  *  uda '  see 
C.  iii.  29.  6,  n.  Close  to  Tibur  there  is  a  fall  of  the  Anio,  which  cxplains 
'praeceps.' 

15.  AKMa-^Notus]    This  is  the  \€vk6votos  of  the  Greeks.     We  have 
22 
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also  '  candidi  Favonii  *  (C.  lii.  7. 1)  and  '  albns  lapyz  *  (C.  iii.  27. 19).  In 
the  latter  piace  it  represcnts  a  treacheronfl  wind.  Horace  prefers  the  older 
forms  in  *  eo/  as  *  deterget/  *  tergere '  (S.  it  2.  24),  *  densentur '  (C.  i. 
28.  19). 

19.  fidgentia  signis^  The  standards  in  front  of  the  *  praetorium/  the  com- 
mander-in-ctiief  s  quarters,  were  decorated  with  plates  of  bumished  gold  or 
silver. 

21.  Teucer]  Tcucerwas  brother  of  Ajax,  and  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salamis,  that  island  on  the  southem  coast  of  Attica  where  Themistocles 
dcfeated  the  forces  of  Xerxes.  When  he  returaed  from  Trov,  his  father 
refused  to  receive  him,  because  he  came  without  his  brother,  whereupon  he 
went  wlth  his  followcrs  to  Cyprus,  and  built  a  city  there,  which  hc  cailed 
after  his  native  place,  Salamis.  *  Cum  fugeret  tamen '  is  an  iraitatiqn  of  the 
Grcck  Koi  <^€vya>y  ofia>s.  But  this  use  oftamen'  is  not  uncommon  in 
Cicero.  Teucer  selectcd  Hcrcules  as  his  protector,  and  so  wore  a  crown  of 
poplar,  which  was  sacred  to  that  hero.     See  Virg.  Aen.  viii  276. 

25.  Fortuna  melior  parente]     *  Fortune,  kinder  than  my  father.* 

27.  duce  et  <xuspice]  Horace  puts  technical  dlstinctions  into  Teucer^s  lips, 
of  which  he  could  know  nothing.  The  commander-in-cliief  of  a  Roman 
army  had  a  power  calied  '  imperium '  given  him,  in  virtue  of  which  his  acts 
in  the  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  done  on  behalf  of  the  state.  He 
alone  had  the  power  of  taking  the  auspices  under-which  the  war  was  carried 
on.  The  difference  between  *  dux '  and  '  auspex '  was  the  difference  between 
a  commander  who  had  the  *  imperium '  (and  therefore  the  *  auspicium  *)  and 
one  who  had  not.  If  an  *  imperator '  commanded  in  person,  the  war  was 
said  to  be  carried  on  under  his  *  ductus '  as  well  as  his  *  auspicia ' ;  otherwise 
only  under  his  *  auspicia,*  his  '  legatus '  being  the  *  dux.'  Thus  Tacitus 
says  (Ann.  ii.  41),  "recepta  signa  cum  Varo  amissa  ductu  Germanici  au- 
spiciis  Tiberii."  Tiberius  as  *  imperator'  alone  had  tlie  *  auspicium,*  which 
the  emperora  rarely  delegated  to  their  generals.  See  last  Ode,  v.  4.  C.  iv. 
14.  33.  £pp.  ii.  1.  254.  'Certus'  is  equivalent  to  a-a(f)T]s  in  el  Zevs  en 
Z€vs  x^  ^wff  ^oijSos  a-a<l>fis  (Ocd.  Col.  623). 

29.  Ambiguam]  Of  doubtful  name^  i.  e.  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the 
old  Salamis. 


ODE   VIII. 

This  Ode  contains  an  expostulation  with  a  dan^el,  Lydia,  who  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  spoiling  bv  her  charms  a  youth,  Sybaris,  once  distinguished  in 
all  manly  sports,  whicn  he  has  now  forsaken.  Sybaris  was  the  name  of  a 
Greek  town  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  idle  and 
luxurious.  The  name,  which  was  proverbial  though  the  town  had  long 
been  destroved,  is  given  to  this  youm  by  way  of  representing  the  character 
into  which  he  has  fallen. 

Argument. — Lydia,  why  art  thou  spoiling  Sybaris  thus,  so  that  he 
shuns  all  manly  exercises  '  He  who  was  once  so  active,  wliy  does  he  rio 
longer  ride  and  swim  and  wrestle,  and  throw  the  quoit  and  javelin  in  thc 
Campus  Martius  ?  Why  does  he  hide  himself  with  thce,  like  Achilles,  in 
woman*s  apparel  1 

3,  4.  apricnm  campnm]     Tho  Campus  Martius,  where  the  youth  of  Romo 
uscd  to  practise  manly  and  warlikc  exei*cises. 
5.  mititaris]  *  as  a  soldier  shoidd.' 
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ft.  Gattiea  nsc  lupatis]  The  best  horses  were  bred  in  Cisalpine  Ganl. 
XiUpata  (plur.)  is  used  as  a  substantive  by  Virgil  (Georg.  iii.  208).  It  was 
the  sharpest  kind  of  bit,  so  calied  from  the  jagged  teeth  of  the  wolf,  wliieh 
it  resembled.  It  was  also  called  '  lupus.'  The  participle  is  not  elsewhere 
used. 

8.  Tiberim  tangere  ?  Cur  olivum]  The  Homans  bathed  often  in  the  Tiber, 
before  which,  and  before  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martius,  they  were 
■wont  to  rub  oil  on  their  limbs.     C.  iii.  12.  6.     S.  i.  6.  123  ;  ii.  1.  8. 

10.  armis]  The  discus  (S.  ii.  2.  13)  and  lance,  the  violent  use  of  which 
strained  and  discolored  the  arms. 

13.  Qaid  lutet,]  *  Why  is  he  hiding  himself  in  your  house  ? '  as  Achilles  was 
hid  in  a  woman's  dress,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  in  the  island  of  Scyros, 
lest  hc  should  be  carried  to  Trov ;  a  legend  which  Homer  knew  nothinj^  of. 
Thetis  foresaw  that  the  siege  of  Troy  would  be  fatal  to  ^chilles.  In  Ovid 
(Met.  xiii.  165,  sqq.)  Ulysses  relates  the  story,  and  tcUs  how  hc  discovered 
Achilles  and  dragged  him  to  the  war. 

16.  Lycias  —  catervas  ?]  The  Lycians  assisted  the  Trojans  under  the^com- 
mand  of  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus. 


ODE    IX. 

This  is  a  drinking  song  for  the  winter,  imitated  from  an  Ode  of  Alcasus. 
A  party  is  supposed  to  be  assembled  in  the  city,  and  one  calls  upon  the 
master  of  the  feast  to  bring  out  his  best  wine,  and  make  the  fire  burn  bright, 
that  tliey  may  banish  carc  and  all  thought  for  the  future,  since  youth  is  the 
time  for  innocent  enjoyment. 

Argument.  —  You  see  how  Soracte  stands  out  with  snow,  and  the  woods 
are  bending  with  their  burden,  and  the  sharp  frost  hath  frozen  the  streams. 
Heap  logs  on  the  fire,  and  draw  your  best  Sabine  wine,  feast-master,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  at  whose  bidding  the  fierce  winds  are  still  and  the 
woods  have  rest.  Ask  not  what  is  to  come ;  enjoy  the  present  day ;  let  the 
dance  be  ours  while  we  are  young,  the  Campus  Martius,  the  promenade^  the 
nightly  assignation,  aud  the  coy  girl  that  loves  to  be  caught. 

l,  stet]  'standsout.*  This  signifies  a  fixcd  and  prominent  appearance. 
*  Stant  lumina  flamma '  ( Aen.  vi.  300)  may  be  rendered  in  the  same  way. 
Soracte  was  one  of  the  Faliscan  range  of  hills,  about  2200  feet  high  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  now  called  Monte  Tresto,  a  corruptidn 
from  *  San  Oreste.'  It  is  seen  very  clearly  fi-om  the  northem  point  of  the 
city.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there :  "  Summe  deum  sancti  custos  Soractis 
Apollo,"  Aen.  xi.  785. 

4.  constiterint]  *  have  ceascd  flowing.*  See  Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  1  :  "  Ut  snmus 
in  Ponto  ter  frigore  constitit  Ister."  *  Acuto,'  as  applied  to  cold,  con-esponds 
to  the  o^f  ta  x*»»'  of  Pindar,  and  *  penetrabile  frigus '  of  Vii^il.  But  Horace 
also  applies  it  to  heat  (Epp.  i.  10.  17) :  "  Cum  semel  acccpit  solcm  furi- 
bundus  acutum."  In  English,  we  say  '  a  sharp  frost,'  but  do  not  use  the 
same  word  for  heat. 

7.  Deprome  quadnmitm  Sahina,  —  diota.]  The  first  of  these  words  means 
here  to  draw  the  wine  from  the  *  diota  '  into  the  crater  or  bowl  in  whioh  it  was 
mixed  with  water.  The  diota  (so  called  from  its  having  two  handles  or  ears, 
oyra)  was  thesame  as  the  *amphora'  (so  calledforthe  sarae  reason),  'testa,' 
or  '  cadus,'  which  wcre  names  for  the  vessels  of  earthen-ware  or  glass  in 
which  the  wine  was  kept,  as  we  keep  it  in  bottles,  after  it  was  drawn  from 
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the  *  dolium/  the  larger  vessel  In  which  it  was  pnt  to  ferment  when  new. 
The  name  of  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  vessel  containing  it  hcre,  as  in 
*Graeca  testa'  (i.  20.  2);  *  Laestrygonia  amphora'  (iii.  16.  34).  Sabino 
wine  was  not  among  the  best,  nor  was  it  of  the  worst  sort.  It  was  a  swect 
wine,  and  probably  after  four  years'  keeping  was  in  its  prime.  Horace  calls 
it  elsewhere  (C.  i.  20.  1)  "  vile  Sabinum/'  but  that  was  as  compared  with. 
Maecenas's  more  expensive  sorts. 

14.  Fors]  *Chance.'  Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  11)  distinguishes  'Fors*  from 
'  Foituna  *  thus :  "  Fortuna  valet  in  omnes  dies ;  Fors  in  quo  incerti  casus 
significantur  magis."  *  Fors  '  and  *  Sors '  differ  as  cause  and  effect.  Seo 
S.  i.  1.  1.  *Quem  dierum  cunque'  is  equivalent  to  'quemcunque  diem'; 
*  whatever  day  chance  shail  bestow.' 

luao  Apfjonf,]  '  set  it  down  to  good  luck.'  Cic  Div.  9. 17:  "de'  Incro 
propejam  quadriei)nium  novimus,"  i.  e.  of  good  luck  and  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation.  Liv.  (xi.  8)  has  the  same  expression :  "De  lucro  vivere  me 
scito."  *  Lucrari '  is  said  of  things  -gained  without  our  own  effort,  according 
to  Forcellini'8  explanation. 

17.  virenti]  Epod.  13.  4 :  "dumque  virent  genua."  The  Greeks  used 
yow  xXoopov.  *  Virere '  is  also  applied  to  old  age,  and  we  speak  com- 
monly  of  a  '  green  old  age.'    "  Cruda  ac  viridis  senectus,"  Tac.  Agr.  29. 

18.  areae]  Courts  and  open  places  about  the  temples  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  used  as  promenades  and  for  games.  *  Any  place  in  a  city 
not  built  upon,'  is  the  jurists'  definition  of '  area.' 

24.  male  pertinaci.]  *  slyly  obstinate,'  or  '  not  obstinate,'  that  is,  which  doea 
not  rcsisi  the  snatching  of  the  ring ;  for  *  male '  may  be  taken  in  either  sense. 
See  beloWr^  17.  25,  n. 


ODE    X. 

In  the  following  Ode,  which  is  a  translation  or  close  adaptation  of  one 
written  by  Alcajus,  the  attributes  and  legends  belonging  to  Hermes,  the 
Greek  divinity,  are  applied  to  Mercurius,  the  Latin,  who  was  properly  the 
god  who  presided  over  commerce.  Ovid  gives  much  the  same  account  of 
Mercurius  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (663,  sqq.).  His  description  begins 
with  the  same  apostrophe  as  this,  *  Clare  nepos  Atlantis.' 

Argument.  —  Mercury,  thou  who  in  their  infancy  didst  tame  the  hnman 
race  by  the  gifts  of  speech  and  the  palsestra,  of  thee  will  I  sing,  thou  mes- 
senger  of  the  gods,  thou  master  of  the  lyre  and  prince  of  thieves.  Why, 
while  Apollo  was  threatening  thee  for  stealing  his  cows,  he  tumed  and 
laughed  to  find  his  quiver  gone.  By  thee  Priam  passed  through  the  Grecian 
camp.  Thou  conductest  souls  to  their  last  home,  thou  favorite  of  the  gods 
above  and  gods  below ! 

1.  nepos  Atlantis,]  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the  daughter  of 
Atlas. 

3.  Voceformasti]  Hermes  was  looked  upon  as  the  herald  of  the  crods,  and 
so  as  gifted  above  all  others  with  eloquence  ;  hence  he  was  called  \6yios, 
He  waS  said  to  have  inventcd  the  first  written  language. 

decorae  More  pahestrae,]  '  Thepractice  (exercise)  of  the  graceful  palaestra,' 
so  callcd  as  giving  grace  to  the  limbs.  As  the  inventor  and  patron  of  gym- 
nastic  exercises,  Hermes  was  called  dya>vios. 

6  It/rae  parentem,]  Hermes  was  said,  when  a  child,  to  have  taken  tho 
shell  6f  a  tortoise  and  put  strings  to  it,  and  so  to  havc  invcnted  the  lyre. 
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7.  OaUidwn  quidquid]  AU  arts  of  cunning  were  Bupposed  to  have  origi- 
nated  with  Hermes,  who  as  the  god  of  gain  patronized  thieving. 

9.  Te  boves  olim]  Translate  in  the  following  order :  *  Olim  Apollo,  dum 
Te  puerum  terret  (ten^bat)  minaci  Voce,  nisi  reddidisses  boves  per  dolum 
amotas,  Risit  viduus  (spoliatus)  pharetra.'  Hermes  is  also  said  to  have  stoicn 
when  a  child  some  cows  of  Apoilo's.  After  some  time,  that  god  discovercd 
the  thief,  and  when  threatening  to  punish  him  if  he  did  not  restore  them,  he 
tumed  and  found  his  bow  and  arrows  gone  ;  and  Horace  says  he  smiled  at 
thc  expcitness  of  the  theft.  This  stoij  is  said  to  have  been  first  told  by  Al- 
ca&us.     Ovid,  in  the  place  above  mentioned,  relates  it. 

14.  llio  dives  Priamus]^  Horacc  uses  the  forms  Ilios  (feminine)  and  Ilion 
(neuter).  Thc  story  of  JPriam  going  through  the  Grecian  camp  to  beg  the 
body  of  liis  son  Hector  of  Achillcs,  is  told  by  Homer  in  the  24th  book  of  the 
Iliad  (334,  sqq  ). 

15.  Thessodos  ignes]     The  watch-fires  of  the  troops  of  Achilles. 

17.  Tu  pias  laetis]  As  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  Hermes  was  called 
^lrvxoTTOfiTToSi  and  as  the  bearer  of  a  golden  wand,  he  was  named  xP^o^opfKans. 
This  wand  the  Greeks  called  KripvKflov^  the  Latins  *  caduceus.' 

20.  imis.]    That  is,  riuto  and  Prosei-pine. 


ODE   XI. 

Thb  swarms  of  impostors  from  the  East,  who  pretcnded  to  tell  fortunes 
and  cast  nativities  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  became  a  public 
nuisance,  and  the^  were  expelled  and  laws  passed  against  them,  but  without 
the  effect  of  putting  them  down.  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  22)  describes  thcm  as 
**  Genus  hominum  infidum,  sperantibus  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  et 
vetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur."  They  were  becoming  numerous  in  Cicero*s 
time.  As  might  be  supposcd,  they  were  most  successful  in  engaging  the 
attention  of  women  (Juv.  vi.  569,  sqq.),  and  Horace  here  addresses  himself 
to  one  of  that  scx,  whom  he  calls  LeuconoG,  a  name  which  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to  *  folly.' 

Argument.  —  Look  not  into  the  book  of  fate,  LeuconoC,  nor  consult  the 
astrologers.  How  much  better  to  be  satisfied,  whether  we  have  yet  many 
winters  to  see,  or  this  be  the  last !  Be  wise,  strain  the  wine,  think  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  cut  your  expectations  short  Even  while  we  speak, 
time  flies.    Live  to-day ;  trust  not  to-morrow. 

1.  scire  nefaSy]  'Nefas  *  means  that  which  is  not  permitted  by  the  gods. 
It  does  not  always  signify  what  is  wrong,  but  sometimes  what  is  impossible 
for  thc  above  reason. 

2.  Babyionios  numeros.]  'The  calculations  of  the  Chaldeans.* 
6.  vina  liques,]  -*  strain  the  wine.'     See  S.  ii.  4.  51,  n. 

spatio  Ijrevi]    This  means  *cut  down  distant  hopes,  and  confine  them 
within  a  narrow  conipass.' 
8.  Cdrpe  diem]    *  Seize  the  (present)  day.' 


ODE   XII. 

Thb  object  of  this  Ode  is  to  celebrate  the  popular  divinities  and  heroes 
of  Itome ;  but  the  design  is  so  workcd  out  as  to  draw  the  chief  attention  to 
22* 
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Augustus.  Tlie  Muse  is  asked  whom  she  will  praise,  — Jove  and  his  chil- 
dren,  or  some  one  of  the  worthics  of  Kome,  of  whom  many  are  mentioned, 
beginning  with  Romulus  and  endine  with  Augustus,  of  whom  it  is  declared 
that  he  is  under  the  especial  care  of  Jove,  and  that  he  holds  from  him  the 
sccptre  of  the  world.  These  persons  are  mcntioned  without  reference  to 
chronological  order,  and  it  does  not  appcar  why  some  were  chosen  rather 
thau  others  of  more  or  equal  note  who  are  omitted. 

Aroument.  —  Whom  wilt  thou  sing  among  gods  or  men,  Clio  ? 
Whose  name  shall  the  echoes  of  Pindus  or  Heltcon  repeat,  or  of  Hsemus, 
whose  woods  followed  the  sweet  music  of  Orpheus?  Whom,  before  the 
Almighty  Father,  who  knows  no  equal  or  second?  After  him  cometh 
Pallas,  and  then  brave  Liber,  and  the  huntress  Diana,  and  Phoebus  the 
Brcher,  and  Hercules,  and  Leda's  sons,  the  horseman  and  the  fighter,  before 
whose  star  the  tempests  fly.  Then  shall  it  be  Romulus,  or  the  peacefiii 
Numa,  or  proud  Tarquin,  or  Cato,  who  nobly  died?  Regulus,  and  the 
Scauri,  and  Paulus,  who  gave  up  his  great  soul  to  the  Carthaginan,  grate- 
fully  I  will  sing,  and  Fabricius  and  Curius  and  Camillus,  all  tramed  fbr  war 
in  poverty's  school.  The  tame  of  Marcellus  is  growmg  up  insensibly,  like  a 
tree,  and  the  star  of  Julius  is  brighter  than  all  stars.  To  thee,  great  Father, 
is  given  the  care  of  Caesar ;  share  with  him  thy  kingdom.  Putting  Parthians 
to  flight,  and  subduing  the  nations  of  the  East,  he  shall  rule  the  world,  as 
thy  vicegerent,  with  a  righteous  sway,  while  thou  dost  shake  Olympus,  and 
hurlest  thy  bolts  on  the  haunts  of  impiety. 

1.  Q^em  virum]  This  opening  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar :  — 

Tiva  diov,  Tiv^gma,  Tiva  d*  avbpa  KeXabria-ofuv ; 

2.  sumis  cdebrarey]  See  C^  i.  1 .  8,  n.  Horace  invokes  the  Muses  without 
mnch  discrimination ;  but  Clio  is  not  improperly  invoked  here,  as  the  Muse 
of  history,  to  which  ihe  names  of  the  worthies  recoiinted  belong.  Calliope, 
the  Epic  Muse,  is  invoked  C.  iii.  4  2  ;  Mclpomene,  the  tragic,  is  asked  for  a 
dirge,  i.  24.  3,  and  is  invoked  by  Horace  as  his  patroness  in  iv.  3  ;  Eutcrpe 
and  Polymnia,  the  proper  lyric  Muses,  occur  i.  1.  33.  *  Imago  '  is  used  ab- 
solutely  for  the  echo  (for  which  the  Romans  had  no  corresponding  tei-m)  by 
Cicero,  Tusc.  iii.  2 :  "  ea  (laus  bonorum)  virtuti  resonat  tanquam  imago.'^' 
Virgil  gives  the  full  expression,  Georg.  iv.  60 :  "  Vocisque  offcnsa  resultat 
imago.  See  C.  i.  20.  8.  Our  verse-writers  are  fond  of  Horace's  epithet, 
'  sportive  echo.* 

5.  Hdiconis  oris\  Helico  was  a  range  of  mountains  in  Bceotia,  and  Pin- 
dus  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Both  were  celebrated  as  thc  abodes  of 
the  Muses.  Haemus  was  a  range  on  the  north  of  Thi'ace,  and  Orpheus  was 
»  Thracian.    See  A.  P.  391,  405,  n. 

9»  Arte  malema]    Orpheus  was  the  eon  of  the  Muse  Calliope. 

15,  16.  Qut  ma^  ac  terras]     Virgil  addresses  Jove  in  the  same  way :  — 
"  0  qui  res  hominumque  denmquo 
Aetemis  regis  imperiis  et  fulmine  terres." —  Aen.  i.  230. 

variisgiM  mundum  —  horis]  *  Mundum  '  here  signifies  *  the  sky,'  as  in 
Grcorg.  i.  240,  and  '  horis '  has  its  Greek  signification,  — '  seasons.' 

17.  Unde  nil  majus]  '  Unde*  occurs  several  times  in  Horace  as  referring 
to  persons.  See,  among  other  places,  Cicero  de  Scncct  4,  fin.,  "  fore  unde 
discerem  neminem." 

19.  Proximos]  This,  signifying  the  next  in  order  without  reference  to 
distance,  does  not  contradict  what  goes  before.  '  Secundum  *  means 
close  proximity.    Pallas  is  said  to  hold  the  next  place  to  Jupiter,  not 
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absolutely,  bat  among  those  '  qui  generantar  ipso/  and  onlj  theso  are  men- 
tioned. 

21.  Prodiis  audax]  Horace  confonnds  the  Latin  divinity  Liber  with  the 
Greek  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  whose  ludian  wars  and  contests  with  the  giants 
(ii.  19.  21)  are  hera  alluded  to. 

26.  Hunc  eqms,—']     S.  ii.  1.  26. 

29.  Defluit  aaxis  agitatus  humor,]  The  waters.  that  in  their  fuiy  coYCrcd 
the  rocks  flow  back  to  thejr  bcd.    See  C.  i.  3.  2,  n. 

33.  Romuhun  pott  ho»,  etc.]  The  order  is,  '  dubito  utrum  prius  post  hos 
memorem  Romulam,  an  quietam  P^Hnpili  regnum/  etc 

34.  superbos  Tcanquini  fasces]  Tai-quinius  rriscas  is  probably  referred  to, 
and  '  superbos '  must  in  that  case  be  taken  in  a  good  sense. 

35.  (htoms]  M.  Cato,  sumaracd  Uticensis  from  the  fortress  of  Utica  in 
Africa,  where  he  died.  He  put  himself  to  death,  rathcr  than  fall  into  the 
haads  of  Julius  Csesar,  B.  q.  46. 

37.  Scauros]  The  plural  is  used  for  the  singular  (see  S.  i.  7.  8,  n.),  and 
M.  .^milius  Scaurus  is  meant,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  115.  The  story  of 
M.  Atilitts  Begulus,  who  as  consul  commanded  the  Boman  army  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  is  told  in  C.  iii.  5. 
L.  ^milins  Paullus  oonunanded  with  Varro,  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship,  at  the  battle  of  Cannse,  when  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Hannibal, 
ana  PauUus  lost  his  life  by  retusing  to  fly  when  he  might  have  done  so. 
C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  was  consul,  and  commanded  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
B.  G.  278,  three  yeacs  after  which  M.  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul  and  com- 
mander  in  the  same  war.  Both  of  these  consuls  were  celebrated  ibr  the 
fiimplicity  of  their  habits,  and  for  rejecting  the  bribes  of  the  Samnites,  in 
respect  to  which  a  notable  saying  of  Curius  is  related  by  Cicero  (De  Senect. 
c  16).  The  older  Romans  wore  their  hair  and  beards  long.  Thesc  heroes 
are  represented  as  negligent  of  thcir  appeamnce.  L.  Furius  Caniillus  is 
he  who  was  said  to  have  foroed  the  Gauls  to  raise  the  sicge  of  the  Capitol, 
B.  c.  390. 

•  43,  44  Saein  paupertas]  '  Saevus '  does  not  necessarily  bear  a  bad  sense, 
nor  is  it  so  used  in  C.  iii.  16  16.  *  Apto  cum  lare  '  means  *  with  a  suitable 
house,'  —  a  house  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  smnll  anccstral  fnrm. 

45.  ooculto — aeuo]  *  By  an  «nperceptible  growth,*  as  Ovid,  Met.  x.  519  : 
" Labitur  occulte  fallitque  volatilas  aetas"  Marcellus  was  he  who  took 
Syracuse  in  ihe  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  212,  and  his  name  stands  for  all  his 
^cendants,  and  particularly  the  young  Marcellns,  who  marricd  Julia,  the 
danghter  of  Augustus,  b.  c.  25,  and  died  in  less  than  two  years  after.  This 
allusion  makea  it  probable  he  was  alive  when  the  Ode  was  written.  The 
star  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  the  lesser  lights  of  that  family,  are  meant  by 
what  follows.  By  '  Julium  sidus '  is  meant  Ciesar  himself,  at  whose  death  a 
eomet  is  reported  to  have  appearcd,  which  was  supposed  to  be  his  spirit 
translated  to  the  skies.     (See  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  sub  fln.) 

53.  llle,  seu  Parihos]  Sec  C.  2.  21,n.  The  Romans  had  hopes  that 
Augustus  would  conquer  the  Parthians,  and  redeem  the  disgrace  they  hnd 
auifered  from  them,  and  this  is  written  in  anticipation  of  that  event.  '  'Justo 
triumpho '  is  a  complete  triumph.  (See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  20 ;  ad  Fam.  xv^6, 
with  Long's  notes.) 

56.  Seras  et  IndoSy]    See  Dotes  on  C.  iii»  29.  27 ;  iv.  15.  23. 
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:  ODE    XIII. 

This  Ode  expresses  a  lover*s  jealousy,  being  addressed  to  his  mistres«, 
Lydia,  who  is  supposed  to  be  coquetting  with  a  youth  named  Telephus. 

Argumbnt.  —  Lydia,  while  thou  art  praising  Telephus's  neck,  Telephus's 
arms,  oh  !  my  heart  is  ready  to  burst.  My  mind  tosses  about ;  my  color 
comes  and  goes  ;  and  the  tear  stealing  down  my  cheek  tells  of  the  slow  fire 
tliat  bums  within.  It  galls  me  when  his  rongh  hands  hurt  thy  shoulders,  or 
his  teeth  leave  their  mark  on  thy  lips :  think  not  he  will  be  constant  who 
could  hurt  that  nectared  mouth.  How  happy  they  whom  love  binds  fast,  to 
the  day  of  their  death ! 

2.  cerea  Tdephi]  *Cerea'  means  'white  as  wax.*  The  Romans  worc 
their  necks  and  arms  bare,  the  tunic  being  cnt  so  as  to  expose  the  t];i|Oat  and 
upper  part  of  the  chcst,  and  having  no  sleeves. 

4.  difficUibile]  'Jealousy/  The  Romans  expressed  anger  by  'splen- 
dida '  or  *  ^-itrea  bilis,'  and  melancholy  by  *  atra  bilis  '  (jieXayxdKia) . 

6.  manet,]  The  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  such  positions  is  not 
uncommon.    So  C.  ii.  13.  16  :  "  Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata." 

12.  memorem]  *  lasting  * ;  which  will  long  tell  the  tale  of  his  violence. 

13.  Norky  —  Speres]  This  more  emphatic  negative  is  used  not  uncom- 
monly  in  prohibitive  sentences,  instead  of  *  ne/  as  "  non  —  sileas,"  S.  ii.  5. 
91 ;  "  non  ulceret,"  Ep.  i.  18.  72 ;  "  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet,"  A.  P.  460. 

16.  Qfiinta  parte  8ui  nectaria  imbuit,]  Some  of  the  Grcek  poets  had  notions 
about  the  relative  sweetness  of  nectar  and  honey  which  Horace-  has  here 
imitated,  and  "  quinta  parte  sui  nectaris  "  probably  means  honey. 

18.  irrupta]     This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

20.  Suprema  dtius]  This  construction  for  'citius  quam  suprema'  only 
occurs  once  again  in  Horace,  in  "  plus  vice  simpUci  **  (C.  iv.  14. 13  j. 


ODE   XIV. 

DuKiNG  the  troubles  in  Mitylene,  his  native  city,  Alcaeus  wrote  an  Ode, 
of  which  this  seems  to  be  a  close  imitation.  It  was  written  most  probably 
during  the  civil  wars,  that  is,  between  b.  c.  41  and  30  (when  Horace  retumed 
to  Kome).  The  state  is  likened  to  a  ship  diifting  out  to  sea  with  its  rigging 
crippled,  and  in  danger  of  destruction. 

Argument.  —  Thou  art  drifting  again  to  sea,  thou  ship ;  oh !  haste,  and 
make  for  the  harbor ;  oars  lost,  mast  split,  yards  crippled,  and  rigging  gone, 
how  canst  thou  weather  the  storm  ?  Thy  sails  are  tom,  thy  gods  are  gone, 
and,  noble  hull  though  thou  be,  there  is  no  sti-cngth  in  thy  beauty.  If  thou 
be  not  fatcd  to  destruction,  avoid  the  rocks,  thou  who  wert  but  late  my  grief, 
and  art  now  my  anxious  care. 

6.  sme/anihu8\  '  deprived  of  her  rigging.'  Some  undcrstand  it  to  mean 
*  without  girding  ropes,'  refening  to  St  Luke*s  description  of  thcir  under- 
girding  the  ship  in  wliich  St  Paul  was  being  conveycd  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  16). 

10  Nondi,]  "  Accipit  et  pictos  puppis  adunca  deos"  (Ov.  Heroid.  xvi. 
112>  There  was  usually  a  niche  iu  the  stem  of  a  ship  where  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  god  was  kept. 
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11,  12.  Pontica  pintts,]  The  best  ship  timbcr  came  from  Ponta^  'Fi- 
nas '  is  in  apposition  with  the  sabject  of  *  Jactes/  and  '  nobilis '  agxiees  with 
•  Silvae.» 

15.  nisi  —  Debes  ludibriuM,]  i.c.  *if  thoa  be  not  fatcd  to  destruction.' 

17.  Nuper  soUicitum]  Taking  the  Ode  as  an  address  to  the  statc,  we  can 
>nly  anderstand  Horaco  to  mcan,  that  while  he  was  attached  to  Brutus,  or 
before  he  had  received  pardon,  he  had  no  other  feelings  than  fear  for  his 
own  safety  and  disgust  with  the  state  of  the  country ;  but  now,  under  Au- 
gostus,  he  watches  its  fate  with  the  aflTection  and  anxiety  of  a  fricnd.  Tho 
order  is,  *  (Tu)  quae  nuper  eras  mihi  solticitum  taedium  (et  quae)  Nunc  (es) 
desiderium  curaqae  non  levis,  Vitcs  aequora  Intcrfusa  (inter)  nitentes  Cy- 
cladas.' 

19.  nitentes]  This  is  likc  'fiilgcntes'  (C  iii.  28.  14),  shining,  as  cliffs 
vnU.  do  in  the  san.    The  Cyclades  abound  in  white  marble. 


ODE   XV. 

This  is  probably  an  early  composition  of  Horace,  made  up  of  materials 
from  the  Greek^  and  written  merely  to  exercise  his  pcn. 

Abgument. — Paris  is  carrying  ofT  Hclen,  whcn  Nereus  causes  a  calm, 
and  thus  prophesies  their  fate  •.  "  With  dark  omen  ait  thou  canying  home 
her  whom  Greece  hath  swom  to  recover.  Alas  for  the  sweating  horsc  and 
rider,  and  the  deaths  thou  art  bringing  upon  Troy !  PaHas  prepareth  hcr 
arms  and  her  fury.  Undcr  Venus's  shclter,  comb  thy  locks  and  strikc  thy 
lyre,  and  hido  thyself  in  thy  chambcr ;  but  it  ahall  not  avail  thec.    Seest  thou 

»ot  Laertes*8  son,  Nestor  of  Pvlos,  Teucer  of  Salamis,  and  Sthenelus  tho 
Jghter  and  bokl  chariotcer?     Merion  too,  and  the  son  of  Tydeus,  from 

'hom  thou  shalt  flce  panting,  as  tlic  stag  flccth  from  the  wolf,  —  thou,  who 
didst  boast  better  things  to  thy  fair  onc  ?  Achillcs's  wrath  mav  put  off  tho 
evil  day,  but  the  fire  of  the  Greek  shall  consume  the  homes  of  'froy. 

2.  Hdenen]  Horaco  uses  thc  Grcek  inflections  in  his  odes,  and  the  Latin 
in  his  iambic  verscs,  satircs,  and  cpistles  (Bentley).  This  might  be  expcct- 
ed,  cspecially  whcn,  as  in  this  instancc^  the  imitation  of  Greek  writei*s  is 
obvious. 

5.  Nereus]  He  is  made  to  speak,  because  the  sea-gods  were  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophccy.  *  Mala  avi '  is  like  "  alite  lugubri,"  C.  iii.  3.  61 ; 
**  mala  alite,    Epod. «.  1 . 

7.  Conjurata  —  rumpere]  This  is  a  legitimate  prose  construction.  "  Con- 
juravere  patriam  incendere"  (Sal.  Cat.  52.  24.  See  Liv.  22.  38).  *Rum- 
pere '  goveras  '  regnum  '  as  well  as  *  nuptias/  though  for  its  senge  it  ought 
only  to  belong  to  *  nuptias.' 

11.  aegida]  The  *acgis*  was  properl^  the  skin  of  thc  goat  Amalthea, 
the  nurse  of  Zeus,  which  he  used  as  a  shicld  or  as  a  breastplate  (sce  C.  iii. 
4.  57),  wliere  it  is  worn,  as  here,  by  Pallas.  Thc  word  is  not  confined  in 
use  to  thc  onginal  meaning,  but  is  taken  for  a  mctal  shield  or  breastplate 
wom  by  Zcus,  Pallas,  or  Apollo.    It  had  a  Gorgon's  head  upon  it. 

13.  Veneris  praesidio]  Sco  Hom.  II.  iii.  44,  and  on  v.  16  sec  II.  iii.  380  ; 
vi.  321.  Hoi-ace's  dcscription  of  Paris  is  drawn,  not  from  Homer,  who 
makcs  him  brave,  but  from  later  writcrs  who  altered  the  Homeric  charactcrs. 
Sce  llcync,  Exc.  i.  Acn.  ii.     Sce  also  Aen.  iv.  215,  sqq. 

14.  Pectes  ca£sariem]     Sce  C.  iv.  9.  13. 

15.  divides;]    'Dividcrc  caraiina*  is  pcrhaps  to  sing  and  play  alteraately* 
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17.  Cnosit]  Cnossus  or  Cnosus  or  Gnosus  was  thc  principal  city  of  Crcta 
See  C.  iv.  9.  17,  n. 

19.  Ajacem;]  The  son  of  Oileus.  Homer  calls  him  'Otk^s  raxvs  Aiag 
(D.  ii-  527). 

24.  Teiicer  et]  In  this  verse  and  in  v.  36  Horace  has  introduccd  a  trochee 
in  the  first  foot,  contrary  to  his  o^m  custom,  but  in  accordancc  with  tho 
practice  of  tho  Greeks.  *  Sciens  pugnae '  is  Homcr's  iroXc/xov  ^Z  €lba>St 
and  *  Tydides  melior  patre '  is  taken  from  Sthenelus*s  vauut,  II.  iv.  405  : 
^fifis  roi  7raT€p^v  \kky  ay^wov€S  mvx^I^^  f (voi. 

31.  SuUimi — anhelitu]  *Panting  heavily,'  as  the  flceing  stag,  with  its 
hcad  raiscd  in  the  air. 

32.  tuaeA     C.  i.  25.  7. 

33.  diemj  For  '  diem  supremam.'  In  this  form  the  expressioti  is  likc  the 
Hebrew,  which  we  meet  with  frequently  in  the  Scriptures :  "  Rcmcmbcr  tho 
children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7),  and  "  they 
that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  da^%  as  thcy  that  wcnt  bcforc 
were  affrighted  **  (Job  xviii.  20).  The  word  which  expresses  the  wrath  of 
Achiiles  is  applied  to  his  fleet. 


ODE   XVI. 

HoRACE  appears  to  have  written  some  severe  verse»  against  somc  woman 
or  other,  and  this  secms  to  be  written  in  mock  penitence  for  that  oifcncc. 
He  represents  the  evils  of  anger,  and  bcgs  her  to  destioy  his  verscs  and 
forgive  him. 

Argument.  —  Lovely  daughter  of  a  lovely  mother,  destroy  thosc  abusive 
verses  how  thou  wilt.  Cybclc,  Apollo,  Libcr,  agitatc  not  thcir  votarics' 
hearts  as  anger  does,  which  is  stopped  ncither  by  sword,  nor  by  wavcs,  nor 
by  fire,  nor  by  the  falling  of  the  skies  themselves.  Whcn  Promcthcus  was 
bidden  to  take  a  part  from  evcry  animal  to  givc  to  man,  hc  imphmtcd  in  our 
hearts  the  lion's  fury.  Wrath  laid  Thyestes  low,  and  Iiath  brought  proud 
cities  to  the  dust.  Be  appcascd.  In  the  sAvect  scason  of  youth  I  was 
tempted  by  hot  blood  to  write  those  rash  verses.  I  Avould  iiow  lay  aside  all 
nnkmdness,  if  thou  wilt  but  let  me  recall  my  libel,  and  give  mc  back  thy 
heart. 

2.  criminosis]  'abnsive.* 

5.  Dtndymeney]  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  so  called  from  Mount 
Pindymus,  in  Galatia,  wherc  she  had  a  templc.  Her  pricsts  wcre  callcd 
Galli  (from  this  locality)  and  Coiybantes.  Hcr  rites  were  celebrated  by 
these  priests  in  a  very  mad  fashion,  as  were  those  of  Bacchus. 

9.  Noriait]  The  best  steel  for  sword-blades  camc  fiiom  Noricum,  on  the 
Danube. 

13.  P^tur  PiwnetheuSy]  This  story  is  not  found  elsewherc.  'Principi 
limo,*  *  the  primc  clay,'  corresponds  to  Trp&rop  apxov  TrqXov  in  Soph.  Frag. 
(432  Dind  ),  Ka\  npSrrov  ap^^ov  irrjXov  opyd^tiv  x^poiv.  It  mcans  thc  clay 
bcfol^  the  soul  was  put  into  it. 

18.  tdtimae  Stetere  causae]  Liv.  vii.  c  1  :  "Ea  ultima  fuit  causa  cur 
beHum  Tiburti  populo  indiccretur "  The  final  or  proximate  cause :  tbat 
which  immediately  leads  to  a  thing.  Scc  Virg.  Acn.  vii.  553 :  "  Stant 
causac  bclli." 

24.  celeres]  A.  P.  251  :  "iambus  pescitus.**  Tlie  qualityof  the  measnre 
is  mentioned  as  some  palliation,  pcrhaps,  of  thc  sevcrity  of  the  vci*ses. 
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ODE   XVII. 

This  professes  to  bc  an  invitation  to  a  woman  named  Tyndaris  to  visit 
Horace  at  his  farm.  He  promises  her  peace  and  pleuty,  and  security  from 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband  or  lovcr,  Cyrus. 

Arguh^nt.  —  Tyndaris,  often  doth  Pan  leave  Lycaeus  to  visit  Lucretilis, 
protecting  my  ilocks  from  sun  and  wind ;  my  goats  go  unharmcd,  and  fear 
not  snake  or  wolf,  when  his  sweet  pipe  sounds  in  the  vale  of  Ustica.  The 
gods  love  me  for  my  piety  and  my  muse.  Here  Plenty  awaits  thee ;  hero 
shalt  thou  retire  from  the  lieat,  and  sing  of  the  lovcs  of  Penelope  and  Circe 
for  Ulysses.  Herc  shalt  thou  quaff  mild  Lcsbian  wine  in  the  shade,  nor 
shali  strife  bc  mingled  witli  the  cup,  nor  shalt  thouf<iar  lest  the  jealous  Cyrus 
lay  his  violent  hand  upon  thee. 

1.  Lucrttilem]  '  Mons  Lucretilis'  is  identified  with  the  lofty  mountain  (or 
range)  called  Monte  Gennaro,  that  overhangs  the  valley  of  the  Licenza,  — 
Horace*s  Digentia  (Epp.  i.  18.  104),  —  in  which  his  estate  lay.  Ustica  was 
probabiy  the  name  of  a  spot  on  the  slope  of  thc  hills,  and  '  cubantis '  in  that 
case  means  *  sloping/ 

2.  Mutat  Li/caeoFhuntis]  Faunns  is  put  for  Pan  (C.  i.  iv.  11,  n.),  who 
had  his  principal  temple  on  Mount  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia.  —  Tlie  construction 
with  '  muto/  *  permuto,*  by  which  the  remoter  object  becomcs  the  nearer,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Horaco,  but  it  will  be  fonnd  to  occm*  several  times  in  his 
works.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  8 :  "  Chaoniam  pingui  giandem  mutavit  arista." 
*AXKda-<r€iVj  dfieifieiv  also  admit  of  this  double  constmction,  sometimes 
the  thing  given  in  exchange  being  in  the  «cciisutive,  sometimes  the  thing 
taken. 

3.  capellis]    The  dative. 

7.  Otentis  uxores  mariti,]  *the  she-goats.'  See  Geoi*g.  iii.  125,  "Quem 
legere  ducem  et  pecori  dixere  maritum." 

9.  Nec  Mariicues  Haediliae  lupos,]  '  Haediliae '  was  perhaps  ike  name  of 
one  of  the  Sabine  hills. 

'  10.  Jistida]    This  instmment  corresponded  neariy  to  the  Greek  syrinx,  and 
to  what  we  call  llie  Fandcan  pipe. 

14.  Hic  tibi  coj>ia]  The  oi^er  of  the  words  is  *  hic  copia  opnlenta  niri» 
bonorum  manabit  ad  plenam  tibi  benigno  comu.'  '  Here  Plenty,  rich  in  the 
glories  of  the  country,  shall  pour  hcrself  out  for  thee  abundantly  from  her 
generous  hom.'  '  Ad  plennm '  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Georg.  ii.  244. 
The  '  comu  copiae,'  so  common  in  ancient  works  of  art  as  a  hom  iillcd  with 
fmit  and  fiowcrs,  was  a  symbol  belonging  properly  to  the  goddess  Fortniia, 
to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Hercules,  who  won  it  from  the. 
river-god,  Achelous.  It  was  the  hom  of  Amalthea,  tho  goat-nnrse  of  Zeus, 
who  gave  it  such  virtue  that  it  was  always  ^iicd  with  anything  the  owner  ' 
wished.    <SeeC.  S.60.) 

18.  Jide  Teta]  The  Ijrre  of  Anacreon,  who  was  bom  at  Teos  on  the  coast 
of  lonia.  *  Laborantes  in  uno '  means  in  love  with  the  same  person,  that  is, 
Ulysses.  Circe  was  the  daughtcr  of  a  sea-nymph,  Persc,  and  was  hcrsolf 
reckoncd  among  the  sea-goddesses.  Hcncc,  perhaps,  tho  epithet  'vitrca,' 
*  glassy,'  which  applies  properly  to  the  sea,  is  given  to  Circe,  just  as  *  caerala' 
is  applied  to  Thetis  in  Epod.  xiii.  16,  and  '  virides '  to  the  sca-gods  iu  Ov. 
Tr.  i.  2.  59 :   "  Pro  superi  viridcsqiic  I)ei  quibus  aequora  curac." 

21.  Lesbii]  This  is  one  of  threc  Aegcan  wines  mcntioned  by  Horacc,  tho 
others  being  from  Cos  and  Chios.    Lesbian  was  a  mild  wino. 

22.  Semelefua  —  Thfoneus]    Bacchus  is  here  called  by  both  tho  names  o' 
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his  mother,  Semele,  who  was  also  named  Thyone,  from  Bv€iv,  '  to  be  fren- 
zied,'  from  which  the  Bacchanals  were  called  Thyades. 

25.  male  dispari]  *  By  no  means  his  match/  *  Male  *  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  negative,  as  S.  ii.  3.  137,  "malc  tutac  mentis,"  and  sometimes  to 
strengthen  a  word,  as  here  and  S.  i.  3.  31,  "  male  laxus  calceus." 

28.  immeriiam  vestem,^  *  your  iunocent  robe.' 


ODE   XVIII. 

This  is  a  trstnslation  or  close  imitation  of  an  ode  of  AIc^us  in  the  same 
metre,  one  verse  of  which  is  almost  literally  translated  in  the  first  verse  of 
this  Ode»  fjLTfdev  aXko  <^vT€v<njs  irporepov  hivbptov  dpmXa.  It  professes 
to  be  addressed  to  a  friend  who  is  making  a  plantation  near  his  house  at 
Tibnr.  Thc  friend*s  name  is  Varus,  and  that  was  the  cognomen  of  Quinc- 
tllius,  whose  death  is  lamentcd  in  C.  24  of  this  book.  But  whether  this 
is  thc  person  intended  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  it  does  not  signify, 
fiince  the  scene  is  most  probably  imaginary.  Varus  is  advised  to  plant  the 
vine  before  all  other  trees,  since  winc,  if  used  in  moderation,  dnves  care 
away,  though  if  abnsed  its  attendants  are  strife,  self-love,  vainglory,  and 
broken  faith. 

Argumbkt.  —  The  Tine  is  the  first  trec  thou  shouldst  plant^  Varas,  by 
the  walls  of  Tibur.  Hardships  are  only  fbr  the  sober ;  wine  drives  away 
all  cares.  Who  speaks  of  battles  and  poverty,  rather  than  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  whea  he  is  under  the  influence  of  wine  '^  But  that  no  man  exceed, 
let  him  think  of  the  bloody  frays  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  and  of 
the  Thracians,  over  their  cups,  when  thc  appetite  confouuds  right  and  wrong. 
I  '11  not  rouse  thee  unbidden,  beautiful  Bassareus,  nor  drag  thy  mystcries 
from  their  secret  places.  Silence  the  hora  and  dram,  whose  followers  are 
Tainglory  and  broken  faith. 

2.  Tiburis  et  moenia  Oatili,]  See  C.  i-  7. 13,  n.  Horace  shortens  the  penultl- 
mate  syllabie  of  Catillus^s  name  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  and  the  same 
Uberty  is  taken  with  the  name  of  Porsenna,  Epod.  xvi.  4. 

4.  aliter]  By  an^  other  means  than  wine,  which  is  not  expressed,  but 
snfficiently  implied  m  '  siccis.' 

6.  te  potius,]  A  verb  must  be  understood  more  suitable  than  '  crepat,' 
which  is  equivalent  to  '  croaks,'  or  something  of  that  sort.  *  Laadat '  or 
'  canit '  may  be  supplied. 

8  super  mero]  '  over  their  wine,'  that  is,  while  they  were  drinking. 
*  Super'  with  the  ablative  generally  means  '  about,'  *  on  behalf  of,'  or  '  con- 
ceraing,'  a  thing ;  but  it  is  also  used  to  express  time,  as  in  Acn.  ix.  61  we 
have  •  noctc  super  media.'  Thc  story  is,  that  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pei- 
rithous,  king  of  the  Lapithse,  the  Centaurs,  being  guests,  attempted  in  their 
dmnkenness  to  carry  off  the  bride,  Ilippodamia,  and  thc  other  wcuncn 
present,  which  led  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Centaurs  werc  beaten. 

9.  Sithonits  tion  leins  EuiuSj]  The  Sithonians  were  a  people  of  Tlurace,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  Bacchus  was  angry  vrith  the  Thracians,  and 
visited  habitual  drankenness  upon  them,  because  their  king,  Lycurgus,  for- 
bado  thc  cultivation  of  the  vine.     See  C.  i.  27.  1,  sq. 

10.  Cumfas  atque  nefas]  *  Cum  '  refers  to  *  super  mero.'  *  Wheit  the 
greed V  of  wine  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  by  the  slendcr  lifte  of 
Sieir  lusts^'  that  is,  the  slender  distinction  that  lust  so  inflamed  can  draw. 
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'  Avidos '  is  used  absolutely  for  '  avidus  puguae/  C.  iii.  4.  58,  as  here  it 
means  *  avidi  vini.* 

12.  quatiamf]     This  is  explained  by  Aen.  iv.  301 :  — 
**  Qualis  commotis  excita  sacris 
Thyas  ubi  audito  stimuiant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia  noctumusque  vocat  clamore  Cithaeron," 

*  I  will  not  rouse  thee  against  thy  will,  nor  drag  to  light  thy  mysteries, 
hidden  in  leaves.'     There  were  sacred  things  contained  in  small  chests, 

*  cistae,'  which  were  carried  in  the  processions  at  the  Dionysia,  covcred  with 
the  leavesof  vine  and  ivy.  Bassareus  was  a  title  of  Bacchus,  of  which  tibe 
origin  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  fix)m  paa<rapis,  the  fox-skin 
wom  by  the  Bacchanals. 

16.  Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,]  'The  faith  which  betrays  secrets.'    See 
€.  iii  21.  16.    Epod.  xi.  14.    S.  i.  4.  89.    Epp.  i.  5.  16. 


ODE   XIX. 

Thb  hero  of  this  Ode,  whoevcr  he  may  be,  say8'that,  though  he  had 
xneant  to  put  away  love  from  his  heart,  Glycera's  charms  liave  taken  such 
hold  upon  him,  that  he  can  no  longer  sing  of  grave  subjects,  which  aro 
nothing  to  him,  but  must  build  an  altar,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  propitiate  tho 
goddess  of  love. 

Argument.  —  The  mother  of  love,  Semele's  son,  and  wantonness  recall 
mv  heart  to  love,  which  I  thought  I  had  put  away  for  ever.  I  bum  for 
Glycera,  fairer  than  marble,  and  tlie  mischiovous  face  so  dangerous  to  look 
upon.  With  all  her  strength  hath  Vcnus  come  upon  me,  and  bids  me  sing 
no  more  of  idle  themes, — the  Scythian  and  the  Farthian.  Build  mc  an 
altar,  slaves ;  bring  boughs  and  incense  aud  wine,  for  I  would  soften  the 
goddess  with  a  victim. 

I.  Mater  saeva  CSqndinum]  This  yerse  occurs  again  C.  iv.  1.  5.  The 
multiplication  of  the  forms  of  c^mm  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Bomans. 

3.  Ltceniia]    This  is  the  same  impersonation  as  the  Greek^^Y^ptp. 

8.  lubricus]  Forcellini  derives  this  from  thc  verb  *  labor.*  *  Vultus  lu- 
brieus  adspici '  is  a  face  dangerous  to  look  upon,  as  slippery  ground  is 
dangerous  to  tread  upon. 

10.  Scythas]  Under  this  name  Horace,  with  the  historians  of  this  period, 
understood  all  nations  on  and  beyond  the  Tanais,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  as  the  Geloni,  Getae,  Daci,  with  one  or  more  of  whom 
the  Romans  were  at  this  time  perj^etually  at  war.  See  Vii^.  Gcorgviii-  31  : 
**  Fidentemque  fiiga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis  " ;  and  C.  ii.  13. 17 :  '*Mili3s 
sagittas  et  celerem  fugam  Parthi." 

II.  versis  —  equis]  The  Parthians  are  described  as  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
tending  to  fly  in  battle,  and,  as  the  enemy  pursued,  shooting  their  arrows  or 
thix)wing  their  darts  at  them  from  horseback. 

12.  quae  nihil  atttnent.]    Thcy  were  nothing  to  a  man  in  love. 

13.  vivum  —  caespitem,]  This  rade  sort  of  altar  wa^S  enjoined  upon  tho 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  in  preference  to  any  other  (Exod.  xx.  24). 
The  word  *verbena'  was  used  for  any  boughs  employed  for  crowning 
the  alt^  or  for  sacred  purposes.  *  VeA/  and  *  herb '  m  *  herba/  are  tho 
same  root.  t 
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16.  veniet']  That  is,  Yenos  will  come.  When  sacrifioe  was  ofieied  to 
Venus,  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  stain  the  altar  (Tac. 
Hist  ii.  3). 


ODE  XX. 

Thib  Ode  infbnns  MiBoenas  of  the  wine  he  will  get  when  he  comes  to  snp 
with  Horace,  who  had  it  appeara  invited  him 

Aboumbkt.  —  Yon  shall  have  some  poor  Sabine,  Msecenas,  bottled  at 
ihat  time  when  the  echoes  of  the  Vatican  rcsounded  yoar  praises.  Tou 
drink  Cscaban  and  Calenian,  but  the  vines  of  Falemum  and  Formtae  are 
not  for  me. 

1.  V3e  potabis  modicis  Sahinmn  Oaniharis]  It  has  been  said  before  (C  9. 
7,  n.)  that  Sabine  winc  was  none  of  the  worst;  but  it  was  cheap  and  poor 
comiMu^  with  tbe  best,  to  which  Maecenas  was  nsed,  and  this  probably  had 
not  had  thc  benefit  of  keeping.  Horace  commends  it^  thercfore,  by  referring 
to  the  circam8tanccsv«nder  which  it  was  bottled  (&s  we  should  say).  —  The 
most  ordinary  kind  of  carthen-ware  jug  was  caUed  '  cantfaarus/  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  its  inventor.  Horace  had  tried  to  improve  his  wine  by 
putting  it  into  a  '  testa '  or  '  amphora,'  which  had  containea  some  of  the  ricfa 
wine  of  the  ^gean. 

3.  kvif]  The  coik  of  the  '  testa '  was  covercd  with  pitch  or  g^nm 
after  the  wine  was  pnt  into  it,  and  this  Horaoe  says  he  did  wiUi  his  own 
hand.  He  would  at  the  same  time  seal  it  with  his  own  seal,  and  attach  to  it 
a  label  with  the  date,  and  he  could  so  vouch  for  its  being  the  wine  ho  speaks 
of.  And  when  he  says  he  did  it  with  his  own  hand,  he  means  also  to 
show  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  celebrate  Msecenas's  rccovery.  '  Ck)ndere ' 
and  '  difi^undere '  were  the  words  used  for  pntting  the  wine  into  the  '  am* 
phora.'    (C.  9.7,n.) 

5.  Cowe  Maecenas  eques,]  Msecenas  was  content  with  the  eqnestrian  rank, 
and  would  take  no  higher :  hence  the  frcquent  repctition  of  thc  titlc  '  eques ' 
by  Horace  and  o^ers.  (See  C.  iii.  16.  20.)  It  appears  that  Msccnas  re- 
covered  from  a  bad  attack  of  fever  the  same  year  that  Horace  was  nearly 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  the  fir8t  time  hc  wcnt  to  the  tlieatre  after 
his  recovery  the  pcople  reccived  him  with  appianse.  The  drciimstance  is 
referred  to  a^ain  in  C.  ii.  17.  22,  sqq 

7.  Vaticani  Montis  imago.]  The  theatre  must  have  been  that  of  Fompeios, 
which  was  opposite  to  the  Vatican  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  hiil 
being  on  the  right  or  Etruscan  bank,  which  gives  propriety  to  the  words 
'  patemi  fluminis  ripac.'  The  second  syllable  of  Vaticanus  is  long  in  Mar- 
tial  and  Juvcnal.    On  'imago '  sec  abovc,  C.  12.  3,  n. 

10.  Tu  bibes]  The  future  has  herc  the  same  signification  as  abovc,  C.  6- 
1,  7. 1.  *  You  may  drink,  if  you  please,  the  richer  wincs.  I  have  none  such.* 
'  Caecubum '  was  tfae  iinest  sort  of  wine  in  Horace's  time.  .  It  was  grown  in 
thc  *  Caecubus  ager/  in  Latium,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Amycl».  The 
Calenian  was  from  Cales  (now  Calvi)  in  Campania.  Close  by  Cales  was 
the  '  Falemus  ager,'  which  produced  several  varieties  of  the  best  quality. 
The  hills  about  Formise  on  the  Appia  Via  (see  S.  i.  5.  37,  n.)  prodaced  t 
good  wine. 
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ODE    XXI. 

Thb  year  after  Angastus  retamed  to  Rome  from  tho  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria,  that  is,  b.  c  28,  he  dcdicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hili  (C. 
i.  31),  and  institnted  (]^iunqaennial  games  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and 
called  thcm  the  '  Ladi  Actiaci/  This  or  some  like  festival  seems  to  hare 
suggested  thcse  verses,  in  which  a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  are  called  upon 
to  smg  the  praises  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  and  Latona,  their  mother. 

Aroumbnt.  —  Sing,  ye  damsels,  of  Diana ;  sing,  ye  youths,  of  Apollo, 
and  Latona,  dcar  to  Jove ;  of  Diana,  who  rejoices  in  thc  streams  and  woods  of 
Algidns,  or  Erymanthus,  or  Cragus.  Praise  ye  no  lcss  Tcmpe  and  Delos, 
ApoUo's  birthplace,  and  the  shoulder  that  is  graced  with  the  quivcr  and  the 
lyre,  —  that  in  answcr  to  your  prayer  he  may  tum  thc  gricfs  of  war,  famine, 
and  plague  finom  Rome  and  hcr  pnncc  upon  thc  heads  of  her  cnemies. 

2.  Ifitcnmtm]    *  Ever-youthful,*  the  Grcek  dK^po-^KOfAijg* 

6.  Atffido]    Algidus  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Latium,  sacrcd  to 

Diana  (C.  8.  69),  so  called  from  its  cold  tempcfature.    It  is  clsewherc  called 

'  nivalis '  (iii.  23.  9).    Cragus  in  Lycia  and  Erymaftthus  in  Arcadia  wcre 

mountains  on  which  the  goddess  was  supposed  to  hunt 

9.  Vos  Tempe]    Tempe  is  mentioned  oecause  there  ApoUo  purified  him* 

self  after  slaying  the  serpent  Pytho. 

12.  FraUma]    Invented  by  Mercury  (C  10.  6). 

13.  Hic  beUum  lacrimosunif^  Apollo  was  cspccially  okf^iKaKOS,  'tho 
averter  of  evil,'  particularly  in  respect  of  Augnstus,  his  repoted  son.  '  Lacri- 
mosum '  corresponds  to  the  toKpvoeis  TroXf fiof  of  Homer,  and  '  lacrimabile 
bellum '  of  Viigil. 

15.  Peraas]    The  Parthians.    See  C.  2.  21,  n. 


ODE   XXII. 

Abistitts  Fitscits  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace,  and  the  wag  whom 
he  represents  as  playing  him  fiEdse  on  the  Sacra  Via  (S.  i.  9.  61).  Horace 
and  he  were 

"  paene  gemelli, 
Fratemis  animis ;  quicquid  negat  alter,  et  alter ; 
Adnuimus  pariter;  vetuli  notique  columbi"  (Epp.  i.  10). 
We  know  nothing  moro  of  him  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  bc^n  a  writef 
of  plays  and  a  grammarian. 

Fuscus,  as  usual,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  Odc,  which  relates  how  a 
wolf  fled  from  the  poet  as  he  was  walking  in  the  woods  on  his  own  estate, 
making  verses  on  Lalage ;  showing  that  an  honest  man  is  always  safe. 

Arotjment.  — An  honest  man,  Fuscus,  may  go  unarmed  along  the  bnm- 
ing  shores  of  Africa,  over  the  wild  Caucasus,  or  to  the  fabnlous  East  As  I 
wandered  careless  in  the  woods,  singing  of  my  Lalage,  a  wolf,  such  as  Apu- 
lia  and  Africa  rear  not,  met  me,  and  ned  !  Set  me  in  the  cold  and  stormy 
Korth.  or  in  the  burning  and  uninhabited  ti'opic,  still  will  I  love  my  smiling, 
prattling  Lalage. 

1.  hUeget  vitae  scelerisque  purus]  These  are  Grecisms,  but  not  peculiar  to 
Horace.    Virgil,  for  instauce,  has  'animi  maturus  Alctes '  (Aen.  ix.  246) ; 
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'integer  aeri'  (Aen.  ix  255);  'amen^  animi '  (Aen.  iv.  203);  'pracstans 
nnimi  juvenis '  (Aen.  xii.  19).    Compare  'Ayvas  fuv,  2>  tral,  x^^P^^  aifuiToi 
ifHp€is  (Eurip.  Hipp-  316).     The  morc  usual  prose  form  with  the  ablative 
occars  S.  ii.  3.  213  :  *'  pumm  est  vitio  tibi  auom  tumidum  est  cor  'i " 
2.  Mauri»]    The  same  as  '  Mauretanicis.^ 

5.  per  Syrtei  Uer  aettuo$a8\  That  is,  along  the  bnmmg  coast  that  borders 
on  the  Syrtes.    '  AestaosoB   is  used  again  in  this  sense  in  C-  i.  31.  5. 

6.  inkotpUalem]  Caucasus  has  the  samc  cpithet  applied  to  it  again,  Epod. 
L  12,  and  Aesch.  (P.  V.  20)  calls  it  dndvBpwmv  nayov. 

7.  fabuloeus]  On  the  Hydaspes,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  Alex- 
ander  the  Grcat  gaincd  bis  victory  over  Porus.  India  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  chicfly  through  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander^s 
campaigns,  and  the  stories  of  merchants,  which  were  often  marveUous  and 
ffdse.    The  Hydaspes  is  now  tho  Vitasta,  in  the  Pui\jab. 

11.  curis  —  expedUisA  Like  'solvo,*  'expedio*  admits  of  two  construc* 
tions.  See  Catuli.  31.  7,  "  O  quid  solutis  est  beatins  curis  ?  "  But  there  is 
also  "  sohite  corde  metum,  Teucri/'  Aen.  L  562.  Uorace  says  (C  iii.  24. 8)  : 
"  non  animum  metu  Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput "  It  is  common  in 
ihis  measure  for  the  middle  and  last  syllables  to  have  the  same  sound.  Be- 
sides  this  verse  there  will  be  found  six  instances  in  this  one  Ode,  w.  3, 9, 14, 
17,  18,  22. 

14.  Daunias]  This  is  properly  an  adjective,  but  here  a  substantive 
(^  ^avvids)'  Daunia  is  the  ancient  name  of  Apulia,  or  roore  properly  the 
northem  part  of  that  which  the  Romans  called  Apulia.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  Daunus.  a  native  king,  thc  father-in-law  of  Diomed  (C  ii. 
1.  34 ;  iii.  30. 11 ;  iv.  14.  26).  In  C  iv.  6.  27,  Dannia  is  put  for  the  whole  ef 
Italy  *  Militaris '  means  '  famous  for  soldicrs.*  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
Apulians  were  particularljr  warlike     They  were  Horace's  own  countrymen. 

ae8culeti8,\  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  slopes  of  tlie' Apen- 
nines  which  ran  down  into  the  plain  of  Apnlia  wcre  thickly  wooded. 

15.  Jubae  tdlus]  Juba,  the  son  of  Hiempsal,  was  king  of  Numidia.  His 
son,  by  favor  of  Augustus,  was  restored  to  that  kingdom,  but  afterwards 
received  in  exchange  for  it  Mauritania  and  parts  of  Gstulia.  It  is  uncer- 
tain  which  of  the  two  kings  HoRice  had  in  raind,  or  whether  he  means  gen- 
erally  the  northera  parts  of  Africa,  which  were  famous  for  lions.  See  next 
Ode,  V.  10. 

17  pigrie]  'doll,'  that  is,  unfruitfuL    'Piger'  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  ipyos- 
20.  urgetj  *  lies  heavily  upon.' 
22.  doawm  negala]  *  uninhabitable.' 


ODE   XXIU. 

This  appears  to  be  imitatcd  from  a  poem  of  AnacrcoB,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment  has  bcen  presen^ed  in  Athenseus  (ix.  p.  396) :  — 

dyavwTTi 
Srt  vtfipov  veo3rjk€a  ytiKaSrfvov  o<rr  cV  vXrfs 
KtpoeaarfS  dsrokeutiBeU  vno  fafrpos  enroff&ri. 

Abgument.  —  Thou  flicst  from  me,  ChloC»,  as  a  fawn  that  has  lost  its  dam, 
and  trcmblcs  at  every  breeze.  I  foUow  not  as  a  wild  bcast,  to  tear  thee.  O 
ccasc  frcm  foUowing  thy  mothcr,  for  't  is  time  to  foUow  aftcr  maa- 
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i.  hiiiinuled]   ,The  same  as  'hinnulo/ 

4.  Aurarum  d  silUae  metu.']  Virg.  (Aen.  ii.  728) :  "  Nnnc  onines  terrent 
anrae,  sonus  excitat  omnis  Suspensum."    *  SilQae '  =  *  silvae.' 

12.  Tempestiva  —  viro.]  Aen^  vii.  53  ;  "Jam  matura  virb,  jam  plenis 
nnbilis  annis."    '  Tempestiva'  means  '  of  a  soitable  age/  old  enough. 


ODB  XXIV. 

QuiNCTiLius  Vaeus  was  bom  at  Cremona,  and  was  a  6eighbolr  ahd  fiiend 
of  Virgil,  through  whom  it  is  probable  Horace  made  bis  acquaintaBce.  He 
is  referred  to  ih  the  Epistle  to  the  l^isones,  v.  438,  sqq.,  as  a  disceming  critic. 
He  died  yonng,  b.  c.  24,  and  this  Ode  is  intended  to  console  Viigil  for  the 
loss  bf  his  friend. 

ABOUMBiYT.-^What  boutids  ShaU  be  set  to  6\et  srief  for  ohe  so  dear? 
Teach  us  a  moumful  strain,  Melpomene.  Oan  it  be  ttiat  Quinelilins,  whose 
like  Modesty,  Justice,  Fidelity,  and  Trath  shall  not  behold  again,  is  gone  to 
his  everiasting  rest?  Many  good  men  moum  for  him,  but  none  molre  traly 
^an  thou,  Virgil.  'T  WA8  hot  fof  tliis  thou  didst  commit  him  to  the  Care  of 
Heaven.  But  m  valn  thou  dost  ask  him  back.  The  lyre  of  Orf>heus  could 
not  bring  him  to  life  again.  'Tis  hard  to  beiar:  but  patience  makes  that 
lighter  ^ch  no  power  can  change. 

2.  txxpitiBf]  The  Oreek  and  Latin  poets  use  the  head  fbr  tfte  whole  per- 
6on,  espedally  when  afFedioh  is  meant  to  be  expresf ed.  i 

3.  MdpomeM,]    See  C.  i.  12.  2,  n.  -TWOMiL^^  IhAajj^/  fW\A>uJ, 

5.  l^jrgo]    From  the  Greek  ftjy^  t  '  indeed,'  *  can  it  fce  ? ' ' 

6.  Pudar  H  Justitiae  soror — Ftdes]  These  personages  are  assoeiated  again 
C.  S.  57.  Cicero  (Dc  Off.  i.  7)  says :  "  Fundamentum  autem  justitiae  est 
fides,  id  esf  dictomm  conventommque  constanti^  et  veritas.*' 

S.  inveniel.]  It  is  Horftcc's  usual  but  not  invariable  practice  to  have  the 
verb  in  the  singular  number  after  several  substantives,  as  here. 

1 1 .  Tufrustrd  piua  heu  non  ila  creditum]  *  It  is  vain,  alas !  that  with  pious 
pirayers  ttidn  dosi  ask  the  gods  to  restore  QninCtilius,  whom  thou  didst  ihtmst 
to  liheir  keeping,  bnt  not  on  these  terms '  (i.  e.  that  they  sbould  take  him 
away). 

13.  QmhM]  Hofuce  never  tiscs  'shi,*  which  Vii^gil  uses  as  often  and  in 
the  same  way  as  Horace  uses  'qnodsi,'  'bnt  if.' 

15.  imagini,]  *Imago*  ('spectre,*  *shade*)  was  that  unsnbstantial  body 
in  which  the  soul  was  supposed  te  dwell  after  death,  called  by  the  Greeks 
cS^oXoy.     Such  were  the  forms  which  ^neas  saw :  — 

"  £t  ni  docta  comes  tennes  sine  corpore  vitas 
Admoneat  volitare  cava  sub  imagine  formae, 
Irruat,  et  &ustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras^" 

— Aen.  vi.  292,  sqq. 

16.  virffa']    Thecaduceus. 

17.  Nonlenia  predbusfiAaredudere]  This  Greek  constraction  has  been 
noticed  bcfore  (1.  18).  The  expression  'fata  recludere'  seems  to  mean  *to 
open  the  door  of  hell  when  Fate  has  closed  it.' 

18.  Nigro  compukrit — gregi.]  *  Has  gathered  to  the  dark  crowd.'  The 
dative  is  only  admissible  in  poetry.  It  is  like  S.  ii.  5.  49 :  "  Si  quis  casus 
pueram  egerit  Orco,"  for  *  ad  Orcum.*  As  to  *  vii-ga,'  and  *  Mercurius '  as 
cohductor  of  the  dead,  see  C.  10.  17,  n. 

19.  Durum:  sed  leviua]    Donatus  says  that  Virgil  was  much  in  the  habit 

23* 
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of  commending  this  virtue  of  pattenee,  saying  that  the  haidest  fortnnes  mieht 
be  overcome  1w  a  wise  endurance  of  them.    Therefore,  says  Fabiicias,  £U>r- 
ace  consoles  viiTgil  with  his  own  pliilosophj. 
20.  nefiu,]   'impossible.'    See  C.  11. 1. 


ODE   XXV. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  a  woman  whose  beanty  has  faded,  and  who,  the 
poet  says,  must  pay  the  penalty  of  her  former  pride,  by  seeing  herself  n^- 
lected  in  her  old  age. 

ABOTrMBNT.  —  Thy  windows  are  no  longer  assailed  and  thy  slnmbers 
broken  hy  sancj  yonths ;  thy  door  tnms  no  more  on  its  hinges ;  the  serenade 
is  silent.  Now  't  is  thy  tum,  in  some  lone  allej,  on  a  dark  night,  with  the 
winter  wind  blowing,  and  thy  heart  on  fire  with  last,  to  cry  for  lovers,  and 
complain  that  young  blood  goes  after  the  tender  plant,  and  bids  die  old 
leaves  go  float  upon  the  Hebrus. 

2.  Ictibus]    Throwingofstones. 

3.  amcUl  *it  cleaves  to/  as  'littus  ama'  (Aen.  v.  163).  'Multnm'  in 
this  sense  is  rather  a  favorite  expression  ^ith  Horace,  as  'multum  demissus 
homo/  S.  i.  3.  57 ;  *  multum  celer/  S.  ii.  3. 147. 

7.  Metuo]  VWhile  I,  thy  lover,  am  pining  through  the  tedions  nights.' 
The  possessive  pronoun  is  used  thus  abraptly  once  ^fore  (i.  15.  32),  "non 
hoc  poUicitns  tuae  " ;  and  Ov.  Bemed.  Am.  492 :  **  fVigidior  glade  fac  vi- 
deare  tuae."  The  words  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  serenade,  or  lover^s 
song,  sun^  nnder  her  windows.    Such  a  serenade  is  C.  iii.  10. 

10.  angiportu,]  An  alley,  or  nanow  passage.  It  is  compounded  of  a.root 
'  ang^- ,  which  appears  in  *  angustus/  and  *  portus,'  which  word  was  not,  ac- 
cordine^  Festus,  confined  to  a  harbor  for  ships,  but  also  meant  a  house. 

11.  Thfxicio  bacchante]  While  the  north-wind  blows  more  bkterly  than 
ever,  in  the  intervals  of  the  moon,  that  ia,  in  dark  nights  when  tbe  moon  does 
not  shine. 

14.  Juriare}  This  word  we  do  not  meet  with  before  Horace. 
*  18.  puUa]  This  word,  which  means  'dark,'  belongs  to  'myrto.'  Tonng 
beauties  are  compared  to  the  fresh  ivy  and  dark  myrtle,  wlule  the  faded  old 
woman  is  likened  to  withered  leaves  which  are  tossed  to  the  winds,  to  carrj 
if  they  please  to  the  cold  and  distant  waters  of  tfae  Hebrus,  in  Thrace.  This 
expression  is  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Ode. 


ODE   XXVI. 

This  Ode  is  an  inyocation  of  the  Muse,  praying  her  to  do  honor  to  Lamia, 
respecting  whom  see  C.  iii.  17.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  the  afiairs  of  the  Parthians  were  occupjrinff  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
Rome,  since  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as  thc  onhr  onc  who  gave  no  heed  to 
them.  Thc  circumstances  that  may  be  supposcd  to  be  refeired  to  are  to  bo 
gathercd  fit>m  thc  foUowing  account.  In  the  year  b.  c.  30,  Phraates  (Ar- 
saces  XV.)  being  on  thc  Parthian  throne,  and  having  by  his  cruelties  made 
himsclf  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  Tiridates,  likewise  one  of  the  family  of 
Arsacidae,  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Phraates,  but  was  defcatcd  in  his  attempt 
to  dcthronc  him,  and  fled  for  protection  that  same  year  to  Augustus,  who 
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was  thcn  in  Syria,  after  the  dcath  of  M»  Antonins.  Shortly  aftcrwards, 
however,  the  Parthians  sncceeded  in  getting  rid  of  their  king,  and  Tiridatcs 
was  called  to  the  throne.  In  b.  c.  25;  Phraates»  having  obtained  assistonce 
from  the  Scythians,  retumed  and  recorered  his  kingdom ;  and  Tiridatcs  fled 
to  Augustus  once  more  for  protection.  He  was  then  iu  Spain.  Thc  assem- 
bling  of  the  Scythian  force,  and  the  alarm  of  Tiridates,  are  cvidcntly  rcfcrrcd 
to  here,  and  the  two  seem  to  be  associated.  It  is  natural  to  infcr,  thcrcforc, 
that  it  was  just  before  Tiridates  fled  from  his  kingdom,  in  b.  c.  25,  that  the 
Ode  was  composed. 

Argumekt. — As  the  friend  of  the  Mnses  ^onld,  I  toss  care  to  the  winds, 
and  mind  not,  as  every  one  eise  does,  the  alarms  of  Tiridates.  Swcet  Musc, 
weave  a  garland  ibr  my  Lamia.  AU  my  honors,  without  thee,  are  naught ; 
him  shoiSdst  thou  with  thy  sisters  consecrate  with  the  lyrc. 

1.  Musis  amtci»]     See  C.  iii.  4.  25 :  **  Vestris  amicnm  fontibus  et  choris." 

2.  TradounApiyUnnti\     See  the  last  note  on  C.  25. 

3.  qvns\  Tnis  is  the  dative  case,  and  refers  to  tbe  terror  inspircd  in  Tiri- 
dates  and  his  party  by  the  approach  of  the  Scy  thians.    Scc  Intix>duction. 

6.  iniegru\   'pure,'^ 

9.  Pimpled\  *  Muse ' ;  derived  from  Pimplea,  a  mountain  of  Thracc,  in 
which  was  a  tountain  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sacred  to  the  Muscs. 

10.  JidibuM  novis,]  *Lyric  strains  new'  to  the  Komans,  —  uuknown,  till 
introduced  by  Horace. 


ODE   XXVII. 

Thi8  is  a  convivial  Odc,  in  which  the  poet  supposes  himsclf  at  tablc  with 
a  noisy  drinking-party.  Hc  bids  thcm  put  away  Drawls,  and  when  thcy  call 
npon  him  to  jom  thcm,  he  makes  it  a  condition  that  a  young  man  of  tho 
party,  whose  looks  betra^  that  he  is  in  love,  shall  tell  him  the  namc  of  his 
mistress.  The  youth  whispers  it  in  his  ear,  and  thc  poet  breaks  out  into 
compassion  for  his  hopcless  situation.  The  Ode  is  said  to  be  imitatcd  from 
Anacrcon. 

Argument. — Let  barbarous  Thracians  fi^ht  over  their  winc.  Stop  your 
unhaliowed  noises,  my  friends,  and  let  each  lie  quictly  on  liis  couch.  What, 
am  I  to  join  you  ?  Then  lct  that  boy  tell  me  who  has  got  his  hcart.  WilL 
he  not?  Then  I  drink  not  Whoever  it  is,  thon  hast  no  cause  to  bo 
ashamed.  Here,  whisper  it  in  my  ear.  —  Ah !  poor  boy ,  into  what  a  Charyb- 
dis  hast  thoa  been  drawn !  What  witch,  what  god,  shali  deliver  thco !  Peg- 
asus  himself  conld  not  do  it. 

1 .  Natia  —  ktetitiae]    '  Intended  by  natnre  for  purposes  of  merriment' 

2.  Ihracum]    See  C.  18.  9,  n. 

3.  vereaaidum]  In  Epod.  xi.  13  he  is  called  '  inyerecundum,'  but  the  cases 
are  different 

4.  pr<^ibete]  'Frohibere'  and  'arcere'  are  uscd  with  the  accusative  of 
the  pcrson  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing  or  vice  versa.  The  latter  is  the  more 
iisual  construction.    (See  Epp.  i.  1.  31  ;  8. 10.    A.  P.  64.) 

"5.  Vino  et  lucemis]  In  prose  these  datives  would  be  expressed  by  the  abla- 
tive  with  *  a.'  The  same  constniction  is  found  in  *  dissidcns  plcbi,'  C.  ii.  2. 
18:  "  medio  ne  discrepet  imum,"  A.  P.  152. 

acinacee]  This  word,  which  signifies  the  Persian  scymitar,  or  short  sword, 
appears  to  have  been  introdaced  into  Greece  after  the  Persian  wars.    It  is 
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commonly  used  by  Herodotus.  Horace  seems  to  have  bcen  the  first  Latin 
writer  who  employed  it — Horaoe  si^s  quarrelling  is  vastly  ansuited  to  those 
jovial  meetings  which  are  kept  up  to  a  late  honr,  —  *  vino  ct  lucemis.'  The 
jRomans  sat  £>wn  to  table  seldom  later  than  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  com- 
monly  continued  there  till  past  midnight. 

6.  Immane  qttantum]  This  form  is  imitated  from  the  Greck:  ovpdmop 
6<rovy  6avfiaar6v  oaov,  dfivOrp^  oaov-,  BavfuiaTa  i^Xiica,  dfirixavov  oo-ov,  — 
phrascs  commonly  met  with  in  the  Greek  writers.  The  same  exprcssion 
occurs  in  Tacitus  and  Sallust,  and  '  mimm  quantum/  *  nimium  quantnm/ 
arc  used  by  Cicero,  and  livy  (it  1,  fin.).  The  indicative  mood  is  right, 
*  immane  quantum '  being  merely  an  expletive. 

8.  cubito — pressol   *  witb  elbow  rested '  on  the  cushion  of  the  couch. 

10.  Opun^tae]  The  burthplace  of  Megilla  (the  Locrian  Opus)  is  added,  as 
Buttmann  remarks,  only  "  to  give  the  poem  a  fresher  look  of  individuality." 
The  s&me  remark  will  apply  in  other  iiifltances,  as,  "  Xanthia  Phooeu/'  C. 
ii.  4.  2. 

13.  Ckasat  vciuntas  9]  *  Are  you  reluctant '  to  confess  ?  The  young  man 
is  shy,  and  will  not  tell  at  first ;  when  he  does,  Horace  is  supposed  to  break 
out  with  *  Ah  miser/  etc. 

19.  laborabas]  OrelU  may  be  right  in  saying  the  imperfect  refcrs  to  the 
time  when  tho  question  was  put.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  some  finer  scnse 
of  the  imperfect  tense  is  not  to  be  traced  in  this  word,  as  in  "  Tempus  erat 
dapibus,  sodalcs  "  (C.  i.  37.  4,  where  see  noto). 

Charybdi,]  This  whirlpool,  which  still  exists  near  Messina,  was  the  terror 
of  ancient  navigators.  It  is  takcn  here  to  represent  the  dangerous  position 
of  the  youth,  through  his  love  for  some  £eimous  beauty  and  coquette. 

21.  Thessalis]  The  Thessalians  were  fiunons  for  witchcraft.  See  Epod. 
V.45. 

24.  Pegasu»  expediet  Chimaem.]  Bellerophon^  beine  ordered  by  the  king 
of  Lycia  to  destroy  the  monster  Chimaera,  is  said  to  have  done  so  with  the 
help  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus.  This  part  of  the  stor^  is  later  than  Homer 
(see  II.  vi.  179,  sqq.).  Chimeera  was  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  firom  which  flames 
were  always  issning.  The  spot  has  been  identified,  and  this  phenomenou  is 
fitill  visible.  The  ancients  described  ity  from  some  fancifiil  conception,  as  a 
female  monster,  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  waist  of  a  goat,  and  tho  tail  of  a 
serpent    (Sce  Acn.  vi.  288.) 


ODE   XXVIII. 

Septimius,  ono  of  Horace'8  most  intimate  friends,  had  a  villa  at  Taren- 
tum  (C.  ii.  6),  where  it  is  likely  Horace  on  some  occasion,  if  not  often,  pjud 
him  a  visit.  Ho  may  have  secn  a  body  cast  on  shore  at  that  placo,  where 
the  sccne  of  this  Ode  appears  to  be  laid.  The  spirit  of  a  6hip\\Tecked  man 
is  introduccd,  moralizing  upon  death  and  asking  for  burial.  His  rcfiections 
take  thc  form,  in  the  first  mstancc,  of  an  address  to  Archytas,  thc  philoso- 
pher,  whose  name:^was  associated  with  the  place ;  and  he  joins  with  him 
other  worthics,  whose  wisdom  and  greatness  nad  not  savcd  thcm  frora  the 
common  lot  of  all.  Then,  seeing  a  seafaring  man  passing  by,  he  calls  upon 
him  to  cast  dust  upon  his  unburicd  body,  in  order  tnat  he  may  have  rest ' 

Arouhent.  —  Even  thee,  thou  measurer  of  earth  and  sea,  thou  counter  cft 
tlic  sands,  Archytas,  how  small  a  portion  of  earth  contains  thee  now !  It 
profits  thee  not  to  have  searched  the  air  and  traversed  the  hea^iens,  since  thoa 
wert  to  die.    So  Tantalus,  Tithonu»,  and  Minos  have  died^  and  Pythagoras 
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too,  with  all  hiB  leaming,  hath  gone  down  onc6  more  to  the  gr&ve.  Bnt  eo 
it  is :  all  must  die  alike ;  some  to  make  aport  for  Mars;  some  swallowed  np 
in  the  deep :  old  and  young  go  crowding  to  the  grave  :  none  cscape  :  I,  too, 
have  perished  in  the  wat^ei:^.  But  ^*tt<^  me  not,  thou  mariner,  a  handful 
df  earth :  so  may  the  storm  spend  itsclf  on  the  woods,  while  thou  art  safe, 
and  thy  merchandise  increases*  Is  it  a  small  matter  with  ihee  to  bring  ruin 
on  thy  children  ?  Yea,  perhaps  retribution  awail&  thyself :  my  ctirses  wiH 
be  heard,  and  then  no  atonement  shaU  deliver  thee.  'T  is  but  me  work  of  a 
moment,  —  thrice  cast  eaath  npon  me,  and  hasten  ofn. 

1.  Te  maris  et  terrae]  *  Te '  is  emphatic,  *  even  thee/  as  die  abruptness  of 
the  opening  requires.  afifiav  uerpnPj  KVfiara  /iterpety,  were  proverbial  ex- 
pressions  for  lost  labor.     See  Georg.  ii.  104,  sqq. :  — 

"  Neque  enim  numero  comprendere  refert ; 

Quem  qui  scire  velit,  Libvci  velit  aequoris  idem 

Dicere  quam  multae  Zephyro  turbentur  arenae." 

Arehimedes  wrote  a  woik,  6  i^^fi/n^f,  in  which  he  computed  the  gnuns  of 

sand  on  the  shores  of  Sidly,  and  it  may  be  alluded  to  here.    There  is  no 

reason  to  suppose  that  Archytas  ever  attempted  to  solve  any  such  problem. 

2.  Ardyittf]  Archytas  was  a  native  of  Tarentum,  bom  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  centuiy  b.  g.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the  leading  man  in  that 
city,  the  power  and  consequence  of  which  he  was  the  means  of  extending. 
He  was  a  celebrated  |)hilosopher  and  mathematician.  It  would  seem,  from 
this  passage,  that  there  was  a  legend  to  the  «effect  that  Archytas  was  buried 
on  the  shore  under  the  ^romonotory  of  Matinum,  rannlng  out  from  the  range 
called  Mons  Garganns,  in  Apulia.  Possibly,  a  torab  was  shown  there  as  his. 
That  Airchytas  was  diipwrecked  on  a  voyage  do>vn  the  Adriatic,  (which  is 
the  general  opinion,)  cannot  be  proved  from  this  Ode. 

3.  parva'^  Munera,]  'a  small  portion.'  'Munus'  seems  to  contain  the 
same  elemient  as  /iocpa.    It  is  not  properly  equivalent  to  '  donum.' 

7.  Pelopis genitor,\     See  C.  6.  8,  n. 

8.  Tithonus]  He  wfts  the  husband  of  Anrora,  darried  by  her  into  heaven^ 
on  her  golden  charidt  (Eur.  Tro.  852). 

9.  Minos]  Called  by  Hom.  (Odyss.  xix.  149)  Aios  fuyoKov  dapioTriSi 
the  grandson  of  him  who  became  judge  in  Hades. 

10.  Panthoiden]  The  story  alluded  to  is  that  of  PythagoraSj  who,  to  prove 
his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  declared  that  he  had  been  Eupnorbus,  the  son 
of  Pftnthotts,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war.  In  support  of  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own  a  shield  hung  up  in  the  templc  of  Juno  at  Argos,  which^  when  taken 
down,  proved  to  have  the  name  of  Euphoi^ns  engraved  bn  it. 

11.  quamvis]  "  Tadtus  and  the  later  writers  use  '  quam-vis '  with  an  indic- 
ative,  and,  vice  vena,  *  ^uanquam '  tvith  a  snbjunctive."  (Key*s  Gram.  1227, 
b.  tiote.)  The  prose-wnters  of  Horace'8  time  would  not  nse  *  quamvis '  with 
an  indicative ;  and  hc  uses  the  subjuaetive  where  &e  case  is  strictly  hypo- 
thctical,  as  C.  iv.  2.  39,  or  wherc  it  suits  the  metre,  as  C.  iv.  6.  7. 

quamvis  clipeo]  '  although,  by  taking  down  the  shield,  and  testifying  to  the 
scason  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  provcd  wat  he  had  surrendered  nothing  but  his 
sinews  and  his  skin  to  dcath.' 

14.  Judice  te]    Archytas  professed  to  foUow  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 

non  sordidus  auctor  Naturae  verique.]  i.  e.  *  no  mean  teacher  of  truth,  phys- 
ical  and  moral,'  or,  as  \vo  should  say,  *  no  mean  authority '  on  sudi  snbjects. 
*  Auctor '  is  one  whosc  cvidence  may  be  rclied  upon. 

17.  Furiae]  This  namc  represents  the  Greek  notion  of  the  Erinnyes,  as 
Holvdi,  or  *Apai,  the  divinitics  which  executed  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  and 
in  that  character  stirred  up  strife,  as  here  represented,    So  Virgil  (Aen.  iv. 
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€10)  calls  them  '  Dirae  ultrices.  See  also  Aen.  vii.  324,  and  xii.  845  -  852. 
'  8pectaciila '  corresponds  to  '  Indo '  in  C.  i.  2. 37.  '  Avanim '  is  repeated 
C.  iii.  29.  61. 

19.  cfenwnfur]  '  Densere '  occnrs  in  Lncretins^  Viigil,  and  Tacitns.  lAry 
has  only '  densare.' 

20.  Pnserphia  Jifit.]  The  peifect  has  ihe  aoristic  sense  here.  The 
allnsion  is  explainedf  by  Vii^.  Aen.  iv.  698 :  — 

"  l^ondum  iUi  (Didoni)  flaynm  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstnlerat  S^gioqne  caput  damnarerat  Oroo." 
In  Enrip.  (Alc  74)  Deam  says  in  respect  to  his  victim, 

OTcix®  d'  eir  avTTjv  &s  Mtrap^afuu  (Uf>€i  • 
itpos  yap  o^or  r&v  Kora  x^vos  Otw 
Stov  Tod'  cyx^  Kparhs  dyvitrrj  rpixa- 
The  general  jpractice  in  commencing  a  sacrifice  \KaTapx^^Bai  r«v  Up&v) 
was  to  cut  ofi  dic  forclock  of  the  victim. 

21.  dleiText — Orimis\  Orion  sets  about  the  b^nning  of  November,  a 
bad  time  for  sailors.    C.  iii.  27. 18.  Epod.  xv.  7.   Viig.  Aen.  vii.  712. 

22.  lUtfrids  —  mdi8,\  The  waters  of  the^Uadriatic,  which  wash  the  coast 
of  Hlyricum. 

23.  At  tUf  notfto J  '  Nanta '  is  not  properiy  a  common  sailor,  but '  navicn- 
larius/  a  sMpmaster.  Such  a  person  may  be  snpposed  to  be  passing,  and 
the  shade  to  appeal  to  him. 

24.  capUi  irUiumato]  Other  hiatnses  occur,  C.  ii.  20. 13 ;  iii.  14. 1 1 .  Epod. 
Y.  100;  xiii.  3. 

25.  sic\    See  note  on  i.  3. 1. 

26.  Venusinae\  See  C.  iii.  4.  9,  n. ;  iv.  9.  2,  n.  The  ghost  prays  that  the 
east  wind  may  spend  its  force  on  Uie  forests  of  the  Apenmnes,  before  it 
reaches  the  Emiscan  Sea,  where  the  sailor  may  be  supposed  to  be  voyaging. 

29.  custode  Tarenii,]  Taras,  the  foundcr  of  Tarentum,  was  a  son  of 
Neptune,  who  is  represented  on  Tarentine  coins  as  the  tutelory  deity  of  the 
place. 

30.  Negligis  — fraudem  committere  9]  *  Art  thon  careless  of  doing  a  wrong 
which  shall  presently  fall  upon  thine  mnocent  sons  ? '  '  Postmodo '  belongs 
to  '  nocituram,'  and  '  te '  is  dependent  on  '  natis.'  '  Modo '  limits  '  post '  to 
a  short  time. 

32.  vicesgtte  superhie]  '  stem  retribution.' 

33.  precilnis\  '  curscs.'     See  Epod.  v.  86.     S.  ii.  6.  30. 

36.  Injecto  ier  pulvere\  The  number  three  is  so  familiar  in  all  ceremonies 
of  a  religious  nature,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  here.  The 
watchman,  speaking  of  the  corpse  of  Polyneices,  says,  Xcirri}  d'  ayos  ^v- 
yovros  Ss  eirfjv  Kovts  (Sop.  Ant  256).  The  chief  object  in  resp^  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead  was  that  the  face  should  be  covered  (Cic.  ae  Lcgg.  ii. 
22).  The  expiation  required  by  the  Eoman  law  for  neglect  of  this  dnty 
to  the  dead,  was  a  «ow,  and  the  person  neglccting  it  was  said  '  porcam 
contrahere.' 


ODE   XXIX. 

In  tho  year  n.  o.  24  ah  army  was  sent  into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus, 
under  JEIius  Gallus,  who  was  govemor  of  Egypt.  The  force  chiefly  con- 
sistcd  of  troops  stationed  in  that  province ;  but  the  prospect  of  wealthVhich 
the  expcdition  hcld  out,  from  thc  indefinitc  knowlcdge  thcn  possessed  of  thc 
countiy,  attractcd  young  men  at  Eome,  and  induccd,  it  would  scem,  Iccius, 
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a  man  of  studious  habits,  to  join  it.  The  expedition  was  attended  with 
nothing  but  disaster,  and  the  greater  pairt  of  the  force  perished.  Bnt  Iccius 
surviv^,  and  we  find.  Horace  writing  to  him  a  few  years  later  as  A^ppa's 
steward  in  Sicily  (£pp.  i.  12).  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  known  of  Iccios. 
The  Ode  is  a  piece  of  good-tempered,  jocolar  irony,  of  which  the  point  lies 
in  the  man  ot  books  going  forth  as  a  conqueror  to  subdue  fierce  nations, 
untamed  before,  and  to  retum  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East  Later 
times  have  seen  young  and  chivalrous  men  hastening  to  an  El  Dorado  in  ~ 
expectation  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  finding  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  this  expe- 
dition  into  Arabia. 

Akgument.  —  What,  Iccins,  afiter  all,  dost  thon  gmdge  the  Arabs  their 
wealth,  and  prepare  chains  for  the  princes  of  Sabaea  and  the  fierce  Mcde  ? 
Which  of  the  fair  barbarians  dost  thou  mcan  to  bring  home  for  thv  bed,  or 
what  royal  page  for  thy  table  ?  Sure,  rivers  shall  flow  back  to  their  moun- 
tains,  and  the  Tiber  tum  again,  if  Iccius  can  desert  his  books  to  put  on  the 


I.  nunc]  This  word  expresses  snrprise:  'what  now,  to  belie  all  expecta- 
tions,  and  abandon  all  your  pursuits  f ' 

3.  Sabaeaej  The  Romans  had  possession  of  parts  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  bnt 
not  of  Arabia  Felix.  Hence  Horace  says,  "  Intactis  opulentior  Thcsauris 
Arabum  "  (C.  iii.  24.  1).  It  may  have  been  reported  that  the  army  would 
proceed  against  the  Parthians,  after  the  Arabs  were  conquered,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  the  '  horrible  Mede '  is  only  introduoed  to  heighten  the 
coloring  of  the  picture  in  a  jocular  way. 

5.  Quae  —  virginum  —  6ar6araJ  A  very  nncommon  constmction  for 
'  quae  viigo  barbara '  or  '  quae  vii^num  barbaramm.'  There  is  humor  in 
the  question,  as  if  Iccius  had  only  to  choose  for  himself  some  royal  damsel, 
whose  betrothed  he  was  to  slay  with  his  own  hand,  and  an  Eastem  pa^  of 
great  beauty,  brought  from  his  native  wilds  to  wait  npon  one  of  the  pnnces 
of  this  happy  land.  If  Horace  mixes  up  Tartars  (Sericas)  and  Parthians, 
it  only  makes  the  picture  more  absurd. 

Puer  —  ex  aitla\  *  A  royal  page.'  Boys  whoso  office  it  was  to  ponr  ont 
the  wine,  are  called  in  inscriptions  *  pucri  a  cyatho'  or  *  ad  cyatnum,'  or 
•  ab  argento  potorio,*  *  ad  argentum  potorium,'  *  a  potione,'  and  so  forth. 

9.  aagittas  tendere]  For  'arcum  tendere.'  Virgil  also  says  (Aen.  ix. 
606),  "  spicula  tendere  comu,"  and  (Aen.  v.  508)  "pariterque  oculos  telum- 
que  tetendit." 

II.  Pronos  rdabi  pone  rivoa]  The  phrase  Sana  iroraiiStv  became  a  proTerb 
from  Euripidcs  (Med.  410) :  &iw  iroraft&v  Upwv  x<apovm  vayaL 

12.  Montibus]     The  dative. 

14.  SocrtUicam  et  domum]  Socrates'8  school,  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  "familia  Peripateticomm  "  (Div.  ii.  1) ;  and  Horace 
snpposes  himself  to  be  osked  "quo  me  duce,  quo  Lare  tutcr"  (Epp.i.  1. 
13).  PansBtius  was  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  from  whom  Cicero  appears 
to  have  gathered  the  substance  of  his  work  Dc  Ofiiciis.  He  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  but  seems  to  have  qualificd  them  with  opinions  de- 
rived  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the  Socratic  sdiool,  which 
acconnts  for  their  TOing  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  and  was  intimatc  with  the  younger 
Scipio. 

15.  loricis  Hiberis]  'Spaoish  mail.'  The  steel  of  Hiberia  (Spain)  waa 
celebrated. 
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ODE    XXX. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tbc  main  incident  of  this  Odo,  tbat  of  a  ladjr 
sacrificing  or  dedicating  a  little  chapel  to  Venus,  is  taken  from  life;  but 
there  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  Alcman's  poems,  running  Kvnpov  IjitpTay 
Xiirolaa  Koi  nd<f>oy  vtpippvTovt  which  appears  to  have  been  imitated  in  the 
first  two  verses. 

Argument.  —  Royal  Venus,  leare  thy  belovod  Cvpras,  and  come,  dwell 
in  GlYccra's  temple.  Let  Love  come  with  thee,  and  the  Graces  and  Nymphs^ 
ond  Youth,  who  is  unlovelj  without  tbee,  and  Mercuiy  too. 

1,  Cnidi  Paphique,]    See  C.  3.  1,  n. 

4.  aedem.]  The  humblest  houses  had  their  little  chapel,  set  apart  for  an 
image. 

5.  soltUis  Gratiae  zonis]  The  oldest  painters  and  sculptors  represented  the 
Graces  clothed ;  afterwards  it  became  the  fashion  to  represent  them  nakcd ; 
but  the  latest  practice  lay  between  thc  two,  and  they  were  painted  and  sculp- 
tured  with  loose,  transparent  drapery.  Horace  varies  in  his  descriptions. 
See  C.  i.  4.  6;  iii.  19.  16 ;  iv.  7.  6. 

7.  Et  parum  comis  sine  teJuventas]  Cupid  (' fervidus  puer ')  or  several 
Cupids  (C.  19. 1),  Youth  C^l)i  Hermes,  the  god  of  eloquence,  Persuasion 
(IlfiBd)) ,  and  the  Graces,  were  ^e  principal  companions  of  Venus,  accord- 
ing  to  the  notions  of  the  Gi*ecks.  The  nymphs  of  the  woods,  or  of  the  hills^ 
werc  likewise  usuolly  reprcsented  as  her  companions.    (Sce  C.  iv.  6.) 


ODE    XXXI. 

In  b.  c.  28  (25th  October),  Angustus  dedicated  a  temple,  with  a  library 
attaclied,  which  he  had  buiit  in  honor  of  ApoUo,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium.  After  the  cercmonies  of  the  day  of 
dedication  were  over,  we  may  suppose  Horace  putting  in  his  own  claim  to 
the  jgod^s  favor  in  this  Ode,  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  offering  a 
libation  (whether  in  private  or  at  the  temple  is  uncertain),  and  asking  for 
that  which,  according  to  Juvenal  (x.  356),  should  be  the  end  of  all  prayer, 

*  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  I ' 

Abgumekt.  —  What  asks  the  poet  of  Apollo  ?  Not  cups,  or  herbs,  ot 
gold  and  ivory,  or  rich  fields.  Let  those  who  may  prune  Calenian  vines, 
and  rich  merchants  drink  rich  wine  out  of  cups  of  eold,  favorites  of  heaven, 
who  traverse  the  deep  in  safety.  My  food  is  the  olive,  the  chicory,  and  the 
mallow.  I^et  me  enjoy  what  I  have,  thou  son  of  Lato,  soimd  in  body  and 
mind,  and  lct  my  age  pass  with  honor  and  the  lyre. 

1.  dedicatum]  This  word  is  applied  to  the  god  as  well  as  his  temple. 
So  Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  33,  says,  "  ut  Fides  ut  Mens  quas  in  Capitolio  dedicatas 
vidimus  proximc  a  M.  Aemilio  Scauro." 

2.  novum]   Libations  were  made  with  wine  of  the  current  year. 

4.  Sardiniae]     This  island  supplied  much  of  the  com  consumcd  at  Kome. 

*  Ferax  '  is  properly  applied  to  the  soil  which  produces ;  here  it  is  said  of 
the  produce  itself,  and  means  *  abundant* 

5.  Cblabriae]  Where  flocks  were  pastured  in  the  winter  season.  C.  ii. 
6.  10.    Epod.  i.  27,  n. 
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7.  Ltns]  This  rivOT,  liow  called  Garigliano,  toofc  its  rise  ncar  tlie  Lacus 
Fttcinus,  in  the  country  of  the  ^qni,  and,  passing  through  the  richest  part 
of  Latium,  emptied  itself  below  MintumsB  into  the  sea  (S.  1.  5. 40,  n.).  The 
npper  part  of  the  stream  is  much  broken  by  waterfalls.  Horace's  description 
applies  only  to  the  lower  part,  where,  having  left  the  Apennines  and  joined 
the  Trerus  (Sacco),  it  flows  quietly  through  me  cultivated  lands  of  Latium. 

9.  Premant]  Vkgil  uses  this  word  in  the  same  setise  (Geoii^.  i.  157)  :  "  et 
ruriis  opaci  Falce  premes  umbras";  ahd  Ovid  (Met  xiv.  629).  *Calena* 
ib  transferred  from  the  vine  to  the  knife,  as  in  *  Sabina  diota '  (9. 7 ),  *  Laestry- 
gonia  amphora'  (iii.  16.  34),  '  Graeca  trata'  (i.  20.  2),  where  to  the  press 
that  makes  or  the  vessel  which  oontains  the  wine  is  applied  the  name  of  the 
wine  itself.  .  As  to  Caleniari  wine,  see  0.  20.  10,  n. 

12.  Vina  Syra  reparata  merce,]  Wine  taken  in  dxcJiaiige  for  Syrian  goods, 
which  ihcludes  all  the  costly  merchandise  of  the  East ;  elsewhere  called 

*  Tyriae  merces.'  The  seaports.  of  Syria  wwe  entrepots  for  goods  from  and 
for  the  East,  and  were  frequented  by  a  vast  number  of  ships  from  all  parts.  — 
Horace  uses  many  words  compounded  with  *re'  without  any  perceptible 
difference  of  meaning  from  the  simple  words,  as  '  retfactare,'  ^resecare,'  *  re- 
solvere,' '  revincere/  '  renare,' '  remittere.'  But  there  is  the  force  of  bartering 
in  this  word,  as  in  dvrayopdCfirdai.  (See  C  i.  37.  24,  n.)  *  Mereator '  was 
a  dealer  in  wares  who  generally  sailed  or  travelled  into  foreign  parts.    The 

*  mercatores '  were  an  enterprising  clasa,.  and  penetrated  into  baibai-ous  and 
distant  countries  and  dangerous  seas.  The  mention  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  little 
out  of  place,  immediately  after  *  Syra  merce ' ;  but,  as  usual,  Hocace  writes 
generally,  and  does  not  aim  at  strict  accuracy.  *  Aequor  Atlanticum '  suited 
bjs  verse.  The  travelUng  merchants  are  often  rcferred  to  by  Horace.  See 
C.  i.  1.  15 ;  iii.  24.  40;  S.  i.  1.  6,  4.  29.  Epp.  i.  1.  45,  16.  71,  and  else- 
where. 

16.  levesj    '  Setting  lightlv '  on  the  stomAch. 

17.  Frtaparatis,  etc.]  llie  order  is,  *Precor  (ut)  dones  mihi,  et  valido 
.  . .  .  et  integra  Cum  mente,  frui  paratis.'  *  Lato6 '  (AaTi$«)  ;  '  0  son  of 
Lato,'  or  Latona. 


ODE   XXXII. 

This  is  an  address  of  the  poet  to  his  lyre,  calling  npon  it  to  help  him  now, 
and  whenever  he  shall  require  its  aid. 

Argumbkt.  —  I  am  asked  to  sing.  If  I  have  ever  composed  a  song  that 
fihall  not  die,  with  thee,  my  lyre,  come,  help  me  to  a  Latin  song,  —  thou, 
whom  AlcsBus  did  first  toudi,  who,  in  the  field  or  on  the  deep,  stifl  sung  of 
Liber,  tlie  Muses,  Yenus  and  her  son,  and  Lycns,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair. 
Thou  glory  of  Phoebus,  welcome  at  the  table  of  the  gods ;  thou  consoler  of 
my  tofls,  hclp  me  wfaenever  I  shall  invoke  thee. 

1.  Poscimvr.]  *  Poscitur  a  nobis  carmen.'  This  may  mean  that  the  poetic 
afilatus  is  on  him,  and  he  fcels  callcd  upon  to  sing. 

2.  Si  quid  vojcui]  *  If  ever,  at  my  ease  under  the  sfaade,  witfa  thee  I  have 
Bung  aught  that  shall  live  this  year,  yea  more.' 

4.  Barbite,]  Bdp^tros  is  used  as  a  feminine  noun  by  fhe  early  Greek 
writers.  Tfae  later  make  it  masculine.  Here  it  is  mascuHne,  and  in  C. 
1.34. 

5.  Le^o  —  civi,]  Alcaeus  of  Mytilene  (C.  1.  34,  n.).  He  fought  in  the 
€ivil  wars  of  fais  iiativ&  cduntiy,  and  left  his  arms  behind  him  on  Sie  field  of 
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battle,  in  a  war  with  tiie  Athenianfl  in  Tioas.    He  waa  exiled  by  PittacM, 

Srant  of  Mytilene,  and  traveUed  in  diflferent  countries,  particularly  Egypt. 
orace  says,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  battles  and  wanderings  he  still  found 
time  to  sing  of  wine  and  love.  But  he  also  sang  of  dangers  by  sea  and  land 
(C.  ii.  13.  27),  and  inspired  his  countrymen  with  martial  odes  ('minaces 
Camenae,'  C.  iv.  9.  7). 

modulate]     See  C.  i.  1 .  24,  n. 

6.  quiferox  hdlo,  etc.]  *  Who,  though  a  fierce  wamor,  would  yet,  if  he 
were  in  the  camp,  or  had  moored  his  sea-tossed  bark  on  the  wet  shore,  sing  of 
Bacchus  and  the  Muses,  and  Venus  and  her  ever-attendant  son.* 

10.  haererUem]  This  verb  *  haerere '  is  taken  bv  Horace  with  a  dative,  as 
here  and  S.  i*.  10. 49 ;  or  wiih  an  ablative  with  *  in,'  as  S.  i.  3. 32 ;  or  without 
'in,'asC.i.2.  9,    B.  ii.  3.  205.  ^  .       ^ 

U.  El  Lycum]  .  A  young  friend  of  Alcaens,  whose  name  appears  m  a  frag- 
ment  still  extant,  ovk  cya>  Avkov  cV  Motcraiff  oXryo. 

14.  testudol    See  C.  10. 6,  n.  .  ,  .  . 

15.  cumque]  As  'quandoque'  is  put  for  *  quandocumque,'  'cumque'  is 
put  for  'cumcumque'  or  quumquumque,'  which  occurs  in  Lucret.  ii.  113. 
*  Cumque '  belongs  to  *  vocanti,'  *  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee/  as  if  it  were 
'  quandocumque  vocem.' 


ODE   XXXIII. 

Albius  Tibullus,  the  poet,  was  a  favorite  with  his  contemporaries.  To 
him  was  addressed  the  fourth  Epistle  of  the  first  book,  as  well  as  this  Ode. 
He  appears  on  some  occasion  to  nave  been  in  bad  spirits,  and  crossed  in  love, 
and  Horace  sent  him  this  little  poem,  to  amuse  and  cheer  him. 

Argument.  —  Come,  Albius,  do  not  be  drawling  pitiful  poetry  upon 
Glycera,  because  she  prefers  a  younger  man  to  you.  Pretty  Lycoris  loves 
Cyrus,  Cyrus  inclines  to  Pholo€,  who  admires  the  vulgar  sinner  as  the  she- 
goat  loves  the  wolf.  Such  are  Love'8  diveraions,  bringing  opposites  under 
the  yoke  together.  So  it  happened  to  me,  —  a  tender  heart  was  attached  to 
me,  while  I  could  not  free  myself  from  the  fetters  of  Myrtale,  more  impetuous 
than  die  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

1.  memor]   *  ever  thinking  of.' 

2.  neu  miserabUes,  etc.]  'And  do  not  (always)  sing  doleful  strains,  be- 
cause,'  &c. 

3.  curl  *  Cur  *  or  '  quur '  is  formed  from  *  qui,'  and  has  the  force  of  *  quod ' 
here,  as  m  Epp.  i.  8.  10. 

5.  tenuifronte]  A  low  forehead  was  considered  a  beauty,  and  the  women 
braided  their  hau:  accordingly,  as  ib  seen  in  some  statues.  The  same  appcars 
to  have  been  considered  an  attraction  in  men.  Epp.  i.  7.  26 :  "rcddes  — 
nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos."  Intellectual  beauty,  as  we  view  it  in  men, 
is  better  described  by  Pliny,  Epist.  iii.  6.  2 :  "  rari  et  cedentes  capilli ;  lata 
frons." 

7.  Ctfrus  in  asperam  Dedinat  Pholo€n]    All  these  are  imaginary  persons. 

8.  Jungentur  capreae  lupis]  This  is  a  common  hyperbole.  Epod.  xvi.  30 : 
"  Novaque  monstra  junxcrit  libidine  Mims  amor,"  &c. 

9.  aduttero.]  *libertine.' 

10, 11.  impares  —  animos]  *ill-matched  persons  and  dispositions.' 

12.  Saevo  cumjoco]  *  In  cruel  sport.' 

14.  compede]    This  word  is  used  twice  again  by  Horoce  in  the  singnlar 
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nnmbef  •  *'  pata  cotnpede  vinctura  "  (C.  iv.  11.  24)  •  "nivali  compcde  vinc- 
tus  "  (Epp.  1.  3.  3) ;  and  once  by  Tibnllos  :  "  Spes  edam  vaUda  solatur  com- 
pede  vinctum  *'  (ii.  6.  25).  These  are  the  only  instances  till  after  the  Augus- 
tan  age.    Myrtale  was  a  common  name  among  freedwomen. 

16.  Cwrvantis  Ccdabros  sinus.\  *  Breaking  into  bays  thc  coast  of  Calabria '; 
that  is,  indenting  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  so  forming  bays.  By  Calabria, 
the  Komans  undcrstood  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  which  was  called  by  tho 
Greeks  lapygia  or  Messapia,  washed  by  tlie  Hadriatic  on  onc  side,  and  the 
Gulf.of  Tarentum  on  the  other. 


ODE   XXXIV. 

If  we  are  to  take  Horace  at  his  word,  he  was  one  day  startled  by  the  phe- 
nomenon  of  a  thunder-clap,  or  other  noisc,  when  the  sky  was  cleaf ;  and  ho 
appears  to  have  been  frightened  into  considering  the  error  of  his  ways,  which 
led  him  to  abandon  the  loose  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  by  wliich  he  haid  been 
guided  before. 

Argumekt.  —  Careless  of  Heaven,  I  have  been  wandering  in  the  darkness 
of  an  insane  creed ;  I  now  retrace  my  steps,  awakened  by  the  sign  of  Jove'8 
chariot  dashing  through  an  nnclouded  sky, — that  chariot  with  which  he  shakes 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  hcU,  and  the  ends  of  thc  world.  God  is  strong  to 
bring  down  the  mighty  and  exalt  the  low,  to  takc  the  crown  from  one  and 
place  it  on  the  head  of  another. 

2.  Insantentis  sapientiae]  '  A  wild  philosophy,'  thc  Greck  cofl^ia  aaxxf>os. 
The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  are  hcre  alluded  to.  Tliis  creed  Horace  professed, 
writing  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  hold, 

"  Deos  didici  securum  agerc  aevum 
Nec  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto." 
(Sat.  i.  5.  101.)      On  'consultus,'  which  is  used  like  '  jurisconsultus,'  see 
Forcell. 

5.  rdictos:]  'Iterare  cursus  relictos'  signifies  to  retum  to  ihe  paths  he 
had  left ;  *  iterare  *  being  equivalent  to  *  rcpetere.* 

Diespiter,]  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given  to  Jove  as  *  diei  pater.' 
*  Dies  ^  is  an  old  form  of  the  genitive.  But  probably  the  first  two  syllables 
are  only  a  different  form  of  *  Jup-'  in  '  Juppiter,'  and  from  the  samc  root  as 

7.  per  purum  tonantes]  The  phenomcnon  of  thunder  heard  in  a  clear  sky 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  and  was  held  especially  orainous. 
See  Viig.  Gcoig.  i.  487.    Aen.  vii.  141,  etc. 

10.  Taenari]  Taenarura  (Matapan)  was  the  most  southem  promontory 
of  tho  Peloponnesus,  where  was  a  cave,  supposed  to  lead  down  to  Hadcs. 

11.  AtlaiUevsqve  Jinis]  Apparcntly  imitated  from  Eurip.  (Hipp.  3),  r^pr 
uovwv  T  *AT\aPTiKav,  Thc  African  range  Atlas  was  supposed  to  be  tho 
boundary  of  the  world  in  that  direction. 

12.  Valet  ima  swnmis\  This  language  is  like  the  openingof  the  next  Ode. 
It  may  be  compared  wim  various  familiar  passages  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
as,  "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  theu:  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
degree."  (Luke  i.  52.)  "  Promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from 
the  west,  nOr  from  the  south.  But  God  is  the  Judge ;  he  puttcth  down  one, 
and  settetii  up  anotier."    (Psalm  Ixxv.  6,  7.)    The  sentiment,  however,  is 
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coinTiKmj  Tacitiis  seems  to  baye  had  Horace*s  words  m  bis  mind,  idieti  he 
■wnAe  of  die  public  fimenil  given  to  Flavias  Sabioos,  and  the  overtfaiow  of 
Yitelliiis,  tfaat  tfaev  were  "  magiia  docuiiienta  ini>tahilis  foitimae  sommaque  ek 
ima  mJHcentis  "   (HisL  iy.  47). 

14,  hine  apicem]  '  Apex  signifies  propeiij  the  tnft  (composed  of  wool 
wrapped  roand  a  stick)  or  the  top  of  the  F]amen's  cap.  It  appears  to  stand 
for  anj  oovering  of  the  head,  and  Horaoe  applies  it  to  the  rovaLl  crown,  hero 
and  in  C.  iii.  21. 20.  '  Yalere '  with  an  infinitive  is  Dot  iised  by  proee-wiiten 
tiU  afier  tfae  Aogostan  age. 


ODE   XXXV. 

When  AngiistiiB  was  meditadng  an  expedition  agadnst  the  Britons,  and 
another  for  the  East,  Horace  oommended  him  to  the  caie  of  Foitnne  the  Fre- 
aerver,  to  whom  tfais  Ode  is  addiessed.  The  design  of  invading  Britain  was 
internipted  bj  an  insmrectioa  of  tfae  Salassians,  an  Alpine  people.  The  god- 
dess  Fortana,  imder  diffeient  chanicters,  had  many  temples  at  Rome ;  but  her 
worship  was  most  solemnlj  maintained,  when  Horace  wrote,  at  Pneneste  and 
at  Antinm,  wheie  she  had  an  oiacle,  and  was^  worshipped  nhder  a  donble 
form,  as  'prospera'  and  'advena.'  Tacitos  mentions  a  temple  belonging 
to  an  Eqnestris  Foitnna^  in  which  tfae  Eqnites  set  np  a  statne  tfaey  had  vow^ 
Ibr  the  reooveiy  of  Angnsta  (Ann.  iii.  71).  She  was  lepresented  on  Roman 
coins  with  a  donble  sfaip's  mdder  in  one  hand  and  a  oomncopise  in  the  otfaer, 
which  may  fnnush  a  clew  to  tfae  allnsions  in  the  seoond  stanza.  Tfaere  are 
passages  which  may  have  been  diawn  from  paintings  in  the  temple  at  An- 
tiiun. 

AnGUMEST.  —  Qneenof  Antiam,  aU-poweifal  to  exalt  or  to  debase,  the 
poor  tenant  cultivator  worships  thee,  and  die  mariner  on  the  deep.  Thon  art 
feaied  by  the  savage  Dacian  and  nomad  Scythian,  by  all  cities  and  nations  ; 
vea,  by  proud  Latium  herself ;  by  royal  mothers  trembling  fbr  their  sons,  and 
kings  fearing  for  their  crowns.  Necessitf ,  with  her  stem  emblems,  goes  be- 
fore  fhee.  Hope  and  Fidelity  go  with  tfaee,  when  thoa  leavest  the  house  of 
prosperity,  while  fahe  fricnds  fall  away.  Preserve  Caesar  as  he  goeth  to  con- 
qner  Britain ;  pieserve  the  fresh  levies  destined  for  the  East.  It  repenteth  us 
of  our  civil  strife  and  impious  crimes.  Let  the  sword  be  lecast,  and  whetted 
ft>r  the  Scythian  and  the  Arab. 

.  1.  AiUiumA  A  maritime  town  of  Latium,  now  caHed  Forto  d'  Ahzo.  (See 
Introdnction.) 

2.  Praeseru]  There  is  no  other  instance  of  'praesens '  with  an  infinitive. 
'  Praesens '  is  often  used  with  the  signiiication  of  '  potens.*  In  its  application 
to  the  gods,  it  expresses  theu:  presence  as  shown  by  their  power.  "  God  is  a 
vcry  prescnt  help  in  tronble.^'  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  28) 
says  of  Hercules,  "  apud  Graecos  indeque  prolapsus  ad  nos  et  usque  ad  Occar 
num  tantus  et  tam  praesens  habetur  deus." 

4.  funeribus]     Thc  samc  as  *  in  funera.' 

6.  colonus,]     See  C.  ii.  14.  12,  n. 

7,  8.  Bithyna  —  carina]    A  vessel  bnilt  of  the  timber  of  Bithynia. 

9.  prqfugi  Sctfthae]  This  is  to  be  explaincd  by  thc  wandering  liabits  of  the 
Scythians.  It  cxplains  *  campestres  Scythae '  (*C.  iii.  24.  9),  and  coiTCsponds 
to  ^KvSas  y  d<f)i^€i  vofiddas  oi  ttXcktcis  artyas  Heddpaioi  vaiovo'^  cV*  evici;- 
icXotff  Svoiff  (Aesch.  P.  Y.  709).     *  Profugiis '  is  repeated  in  C.  iv.  14.  42. 

11.  Kegumque  matres  harharorum]     Orelli  quotcs  tlie  dcscription  in  the  fifth 
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diapter  of  Judges,  vcr.  28  :  "  The  mothcr  of  Sisera  lookcd  out  at  a  windoW, 
and  cried  throngh  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  1  why 
tarry  the  wheels  of  hia  chariot  ?  "  Thcre  are  four  objects  in  rcspcct  of  which 
Fortune  is  here  said  to  be  invoked,  —  the  seasons,  the  winds,  war,  and  fac- 
tion.  (See  Introdnction.)  She  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  reverence  to  tho 
distant  and  barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man  world,  and  Eastem  mothers  and  tjrants  fearing  for  their  crowns. 

14.  Stantem  columnamy]  The  figures  of  Peace,  Security,  Happiness,  and 
others,  are  eaeh  represented  on  old  monuments  as  resting  on  a  column.  What 
Horace  means  is,  that  t^rrants  are  afraid  lest  Fortune  should  overthrow  their 
power,  represented  figuratively  by  a  standing  column. 

15.  Aaarma  —  aaarma]  The  repetition  of  these  words  suggests  the  cry  of 
the  '  thronging  people '  ('  frequens  populus ').  '  Cessantes  *  sieans  the  peaceap 
bly  disgosed. 

17.  Te  aemper  anteit  saeva  Necessitas]  The  sevcral  things  that  Necessity  is 
here  represented  ad  holding,  are  emblems  of  teftacity  and  fixednesS  of  purpose, 
—  the  nail,  the  clamp,  and  the  molten  lead  :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
torture,  as  many  have  snpposed.    *  Anteit '  is  to  bc  scanried  as  a  dissvllable. 

18.  Cldtvos  trabales]  These  were  naife  of  the  largest  sort,  for  iafitening 
beams  in  large  houses.  There  is  said  to  be  one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Florence,  wcighing  fifty  pounds,  made  of  bronze.  *  Clavi 
trabales '  had  passed  into  a  provcrb  with  the  Romans.  Compare  Cicero  (in 
Verr.  Act.  ii.  5.  21 ) :  "  ut  hoc  beneficium,  quemadmodum  dicitur,  trabali 
elavo  figeret."  *  Cunei '  were  also  nails  wedge-shapcd.  On  the  nails  of  Fate, 
see  C.  iii.  24.  7.  Th6  metaphor  of  molten  lead,  used  for  strengthening  build- 
ings,  is  used  by  Euripides  (Androm.  267),  icai  yap  cl  itipi^  <r  lx«  n;#cT^£ 
fi^vpbos, 

21 .  Te  Spes  et  albo]  The  picture  represented  in  this  and  the  followmg 
stanzas,  apart  from  the  allegory,  is  that  of  a  rich  man  iti  adversity,  going  form 
from  his  home,  with  hope  in  his  breast,  and  accompanied  by  a  rew  faithful 
friends,  but  deserted  by  those  who  only  cared  for  his  wealtli.  In  the  persoQ 
of  Fortune,  therefore,  is  represented  the  man  who  is  sufFering  from  her  re- 
verses ;  and  in  that  of  Fidelity,  thc  small  ('  rara ')  company  of  his  true  friends. 
Fortune  is  represented  in  the  garments  of  mouming  (*  mutata  veste '),  and 
Fides  in  a  wliite  veil,  emblematic  of  hcr  purity.  With  such  a  veil  on  their 
heads,  men  offbred  sacrifice  to  her.  She  is  called  by  Vii^l  (Aen.  i.  292), 
*  Cana  Ildes,'  but  therc  it  probably  mcans  *  aged.'  According  to  Livy  (i.  21 ), 
Numa  established  religious  rites  for  Fidcs. 

22.  nec  comiiem  abnegat,]  *  nor  refuses  herself  for  thy  companion,'  as  if '  se ' 
were  understood. 

28.  Ferrejugumpariierdoiosi.']  *Too  feithless  to  bear  the  yoke  together 
with  liim.'    This  metaphor  is  taken  from  bcasts  unequally  yoked. 

29.  Senxs  iturum]     »ee  Intioduction. 

ultimos  Orbis  Britannos]  "  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britaflnos  "  ( Virg. 
Ec.  i.'67),  "Extremique  hominum  Morini"  (Aen.  viii.  727),  are  like  Hor- 
ace'8  phrase. 

32.  Oceanoque  rubro.]  The  force  that  was  to  conquer  Arabia  (see  C.  i.  29) 
was  probably  at  this  time  preparing.  ^ 

36.  unde]     '  From  what  ? ' 

39.  diffingas  retusum]  'Diffingas*  is  a  word  met  with  in  no  author  but 
Horace,  who  uses  it  here  and  in  C.  iii.  29.  47  :  "  ncque  DiflBnget  infcctumque 
rcddet."  It  means  here  to  break  up  or  unmake,  \vith  the  pui-pose  of  forging 
it  again.  '  O  I  pray  thee  on  new  anvil  recast  the  blunted  sword,  for  the 
Scythian  and  tlie  Arab.'  It  had  been  bluntcd  in  ciWl  war,  and  was  to  bo 
whetted  again  for  the  destruction  of  the  barbarians. 

40.  Massagetas]    Thcse  people  are  said  by  Herodotns  (i.  2D4)  to  have  in- 
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habited  the  great  plain  east  of  the  Caspian ;  bnt  the  Romans  had  no  distinct 
knowledge  of  them,  and  the  name  is  used  for  the  onknown  regions  of  Nortb- 
em  Asia,  like  the  name  of  the  Scythians. 


ODB   XXXVI. 

Who  Nmnida  was,  we  haye  no  means  of  knowing.  That  he  was  an  inti- 
mate  friend  of  Horaoe'8  appears  from  this  Ode.  He  was  also  a  great  friend 
of  Lamia'8.(fi^  C.  26  of  this  book).  He  appears  to  have  lately  retmned  fiom 
the  army  in  Spain,  and  Horace  writes  this  Ode  for  the  occasion,  calling  npon 
Ktmiida's  friends  to  celebrate  his  retom  with  sacrifioe,  mnsic,  and  wine. 

Aboumekt.  —  Let  ns  sacrifice  to  the  goardlan  gods  of  Nnmida,  on  his  saie 
letom  from  Spain ;  he  is  come  to  embraoe  his  dear  iriends,  but  none  more 
heartily  than  Lamia,  in  remembrance  of  their  early  days.  Mark  the  fair  day 
with  a  white  mari^ ;  bring  out  the  wine  withont  stint ;  cease  not  the  dance ; 
let  Ba$sus  out-drink  Damalis  the  dmnken ;  brine  thc  rose,  the  parsley,  the 
lily,  for  our  feast.  Thongh  all  eyes  shali  hinguish  for  Damalis,  she  wiil  cleave 
omy  to  Numida. 

4.  Hesperid]  In  the  year  b.  c.  26,  Angnstns  went  into  Spain  to  pnt  down 
an  insurrection  of  the  Cantabri.  He  retnmed  to  Rome  two  years  afterwards, 
and  Numida  retumed  with  him,  or.perhaps  a  little  before,  since  Augustus  was 
detained  by  sickness  (C.  iii.  14). 

7.  Lamiae,]     See  Introduction. 

8.  Actae  twn  alio  rege  puertiae]  *  Rege '  may  perhaps  be  put  in  a  familiar 
way  for  their  schoolmaster ;  if  so,  it  was  Orbilius  Pupillus  (Epp.  ii.  1.  71). 
But  the  meaning  is  not  (j^uite  certain. 

puertiae]  For  *  pueritiae.'  Other  instances  of  syncope  are  *  lamnae/  *  sur- 
puerat/  *  surpite/  *  soldo/  *  caldior/  etc. 

9.  Mutataeqve  simtd  togae.]  They  were  of  the  same  age,  and  therefore  had 
taken  the  '  toga  virilis '  together.    See  Epod.  v.  7,  n. 

10.  Cinena  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  notaf]  The  custom  of  marking  fiur  days 
with  a  white  stone  or  mark,  and  unlucky  ones  ¥rith  a  black,  had  passed,  if  not 
into  practice,  into  a  proverb  with  the  Bomans.  Hence  Persius  (ii.  1,  sqq.), 
writmg  to  his  fiiend  on  his  birthday,  says  : 

"  Hunc,  Macrine,  diem  numera  meliore  lapillo, 
Qui  tibi  labentcs  apponit  candidus  annos." 
*  Cressa '  is  the  adjective  formed  from  '  creta/  chalk,  so  called  as  coming  from 
Cimolus,  a  small  island  near  Crete. 

11.  Neu — amphorae]  '  And  let  there  be  no  measured  nse  of  the  wine-jar 
brought  out.' 

12.  Neu  morem  in  SaUum]^  *  Salium '  is  an  adjective  like  '  Saliaris '  in  tho 
next  Ode.    It  occurs  again  m  C.  iv.  1.  28,  where  see  note. 

13.  muUi  Damalis  mert]  *  Damalis,  great  drinker  Ua  she  is).'  Snch  is  tho 
expression  '  Multi  Lydia  nominis '  (Ci  iii.  9.  7).  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  252)  has 
nearly  the  same  words :  "  Eurylocumque  simnl,  multique  Elpenora  vini." 
Who  Bassus  was,  we  cannot  tell,  without  knowing  more  of  his  friend  Numida. 
Damalis  may  be  anybody,  —  a  woman  like  Lyde  (C.  ii.  11. 22),  brought  into 
the  Ode  to  make  up  a  scene.     The  name  was  common  among  freedwomcn. 

14.  Threfcia  vincat  amtfstide,]  '  Amystis '  was  a  deep  draught,  taken  with- 
out  drawing  breath  or  closing  the  lips  (a,  fiveiv).    For  ThreTcia  see  i.  27.  2. 

17.  putres  Deponent  oculoa^  'will  fix  their  languishing  eyes.'  The  Greeks 
expressed  '  putres '  by  TfjKoiupQi, 
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20.  andfkiotior.]     This  is  the  011I7  passage  in  which  the  word  occnn  in  this 
sense  of  '  dingiiig/  the  nearest  to  '  ambiie '  in  its  piimitiye  meaning. 


ODE   XXXVH. 

Thb  occasion  thot  gaye  rise  to  this  Ode,  and  ihe  time  tfaerefore  of  its  com- 
position,  are  snfficientlj  clear.  Intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  M.  Antonins  and 
Cleopatra  was  brou^ht  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  30,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion  Horace  wrote  me  following  Ode,  which  is  dnected  chiefly  against  Cleo- 
patra.  Horace  appears  to  have  started  with  an  ode  of  Alcseus  on  the  deadi 
of  Myrsilns  in  his  hBod.    It  besan, 

yvv  XPV  l^^^voBrpf  fcm  rim  wpog  fiiop 
Tritnjv  €W€idrf  Kdr6av€  MtWiXo^. 
The  historical  facts  referred  to  maj  be  gathered  from  Plntarch'8  Life  of  M. 
Antonius. 

Aroijhbnt.  —  'T  is  time  to  drink,  to  smite  the  earth,  and  set  ont  a  feast 
for  the  gods,  my  friends.  We  might  not  bring  down  the  C»cuban,  while  that 
mad  qneen  with  her  foul  herd  was  threatening  Rome  with  destruction.  But 
her  fniT  is  humbled,  her  fleet  in  ilames,  her  drunken  heart  shook  witii  fear 
when  CBesar  hnnted  her  fiom  Italy,  as  the  hawk  pursucs  the  dove  or  the 
hunter  the  hare,  to  chain  the  accnrsed  monster ;  who  fearcd  not  the  sword  nor 
fled  to  secret  hiding-places,  but  chose  to  die,  rather  than  submit  to  be  lcd  in 
triumph  by  the  conqueror. 

2.  mme  Salianbitt]  A  Saliaric  banqnet  is  a  rich  banquet,  fit  for  the  Salii, 
the  priests  of  Mars.  The  feasts  of  the  Pontifices  were  proverbial  for  profu- 
sion.  On  great  occasions,  a  banquet  was  sct  ont,  in  place  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
images  of  uie  gods  were  placed  upon  couches,  as  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 
This  sort  of  bonquet  was  called  a  '  lectistemium.' 

3.  pubnnar]  rioperiy,  the  cushion  of  the  oouch,  and  so  pnt  here  fbr  tho 
conch  itself  . 

4.  Tempitt  erat]  This  imperfect  tense  seems  to  mean  that  this  was  the 
time  that  the  Fates  had  intendcd  for  such  festivities.  Ovid  (Tr.  iv.  8. 24,  sq.) 
has  it  twice  over  in  this  unusual  waj :  — 

"  Sic  igitur  tarda  vires  minuente  senecta 
Me  quoque  donari  jam  rude  tcmpus  erat ; 
Tempus  erat  nec  me  peregrinum  ducere  caelnm 
Nec  siccam  Getico  fonte  levare  sitim." 
Thfi  Greeks  nsed  the  impeifect  ^xprjp  in  the  same  nndefined  waj.    See  note 
on  i.  27. 19. 

6.  Oellis]  The  'oelhi'  was,  properly  speaking,  a  chamber,  partly  above 
and  partly  under  gronnd,  in  which  tne  '  dolia '  were  kept  That  m  which  the 
'  amphorae '  were  stored  was  called  '  apotheca,'  and  was  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house :  henoe  the  terms,  '  depromere,'  *  deripere,*  *  descendere.'  *  Capi- 
tolio '  is  equivalent  to  '  urbi.'  Sec  C.  iiL  3. 42 ;  ui.  30.  8.  '  Imperio '  is  uscd 
for  the  sovereip^n  power  of  Rome,  as  in  C.  iii.  5.  4. 

7.  Regina  dtmentea  ruinas]  '  Dementes '  is  transferred  from  *  rcgina '  to 
'  ruinas  as  in  Yiig.  (Aen.  h.  576) :  "  Ulcisci  patriam  et  sceleratas  sumere 
poenas,"  where  '  sceleratas '  exjjresses  the  guilt  of  Hclen. 

9.  Oontaminato  cttm  grege  turpium  Morbo  virorum,]  *  with  her  filthy  hcrd  of 
men  (forsooth)  foui  with  disease.'  The  corrupt  lusts  of  that  class  of  pcrsons 
who  wero  most  about  an  Eastem  queen,  are  propcrly  called  a  diseasc.  *  Vi- 
rorum '  is  used  ironically.    In  Epod.  ix.  11,  Horace  compkdns :  — 
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"  Bomanas  ehen !  posteri  negabitis 
Emancipatus  foeminae 
Fert  vallum  et  anna.miies,  et  spadonibnfl 
Servire  mgosis  potest." 
10.  impotefa  Sperare]  *  wild  enough  to  expect  anything.'    This  is  a  com- 
mon  constmction,  noticed  at  C.  i.  1. 18.    '  linpoltens '  corresponds  to  aKpar^s, 
and  siffniiies  violence,  want  of  self-control.    See  Epod.  xvi.  62. 

13.  Vix  una  so^pes  navial  Cleopatra's  fleet  escaped  ftotCL  the  battle  of  Acti- 
nm,  but  M.  Antonius  sared  no  more  than  his  own  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to 
Egypt.  Erom  motives  of  delicacy  no  allusion  is  madie  to  sL  Antonius  through- 
out  the  Ode. 

14.  Mentemque  hpnphatam  Mdreotico]  '  Ljmphatns '  is  equivaleHt  to  pvfji/(l>6- 
Xi/Trror,  *  lympha  *  and  '  nympha '  being  the  same  word.  Mareotic  wine  was 
from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  in  WQ  neighborhood  6f  Alexandria.  '  In 
veros  timores '  is  opposed  to  what  the  Greeks  called  ra  Ktva  tov  TroXcfiov. 
Cleopatra's  ffeet  fled  from  Actium,  before  a  blow  was  struck,  undef  thie  influ- 
ence  of  a  panic ;  but  Horace  chooses  to  say  it  was  a  '  verus  timor.'  The  his- 
torical  facts  ar6  not  accnrately  lepresented  in  this  Ode.  Thoa^h  it  is  sald 
that  Cleop 
and  herseli 

and  never  ^  ,  _ 

was  not  till  the  next  year,  ▲.  u.  c.  724,  tbat  fae  went  to  Akxandria»  and  the 
deaths  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  occurred. 

20.  Haemoniae,]     This  is  an  ancient  name  for  Tfaessaly. 

24.  reparamt]  Literallv,  '  took  in  exchange  for  faer  own  kingdom  shores 
out  of  tne  sight  of  men.^  It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  contemplated  quitting 
^gypt»  to  escape  from  Augustns,  and  that  she  tran^iied  v^s^  across  the 
desert  to  the  Bed  Sea ;  but  they  were  destroved  by  ue  Arabs,  aad  she  aban- 
doned  her  design.  Flut.  Ant.  c.  69.  On  tne  word  'repsravit,'  see  C.  i.  31. 
12,  n. 

25.  jacentem]     On  Cleopatra's  death,  etc.,  see  Pkrt.  Ant.  c.  84. 
26,27.  asperas — aerpentea]  '  venomons  asps.'    'AtTnm'is  'deadly.' 

29.  Ddiberata  mortejerodor]    *  Growing  bolder,  when  she  had  resolved  tft 
die.* 
.  30.  Libumi$]    See  Epod.  i.  I,  n. 


ODE    XXXVIII. 

This  Ode  was  probably  written  as  a  song,  and  set  to  mnsic.  There  is  not 
much  to  remark  npon  it.  No  great  pains  are  nstially  bestowed  oh  such  niat- 
ters.  Some  snppbse  it  tb  be  a  translation,  others  an  originid  con^fKwition.  II 
is  probably  only  a  good  imitation  of  Anacreon.  The  time  is  duppbsed  to  be 
Autumn  (v.  4). 

Argument. — I  hate  your  Persian  finery.  Hunt  not  for  the  rose,  boy; 
I  care  only  for  the  myrtle,  which  equally  becomes  thee,  the  servant,  and  me, 
thy  master. 

2.  philyra]  The  linden-tree  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks ;  and  its  thin  innet 
bark  was  used  for  a  lining,  on  which  flowers  were  sewed  to  form  the  richer 
kind  of  chaplets,  called  '  sutiles.' 

3.  Mitte]    *  forbear,' equivalent  to  'omitte.' 

5.  allahores]     This  is  a  coined  word,  and  signifies^  to  labor  for  someihing 
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more.    It  cprresponds  fo  irpo(nrovfhj  and  occups  again,  Epp.  TiH.  20.    The 
order  is,  *curo  nihil  sedulus  allabores  simplici  myrto/  *1  wish  you  to  takfi 
no  tronble  to  add  anjthing/  &c. 
7.  «i6  arta  VUe]    *  Arta '  signifies  '  thick/  *  close-leayed.* 


ODES.— BOOK  II. 


ODE  I. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  C.  Asinins  Follio,  ihe  fnend  and  eompanion  in 
anns  of  JuUub  CflBsar.  In  b.c.  40  he  was  consnl,  and  in  tfae  following  year 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Antonius  against  the  Parthini,  a  tribe  of  Blyricum,  and 
haying  defeated  and  subdued  them  he  waa  allowed  a  trinmph  on  his  returh 
to  Kome.  He  then  betook  himself  to  literature,  and  practising  as  an  orator 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  speaking  in  the  senate.  He  patronized  literary 
men,  built  a  library,  wrote  poetry,  particularly  tragedies,  and  composed  a 
histoiy  of  the  civil  wars,  in  most  of  wliich  he  had  taken  an  active  part.  The 
Ode  was  written  after  hearing  Pollio  redte  part  of  this  work,  a  practice 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  tfae  first  to  introduce  among  litmtry  men  at 
Bome. 

Abgument. — The  dvil  wars,  their  causes,  their  ^^rogress,  and  their  fatal 
results,  —  a  dangerous  task  is  thine,  and  treacherous  is  me  ground  thou  art 
treading. 

Leave  the  tragic  Muse  for  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  retum  to  her  when 
thou  hast  finished  the  historian's  task,  O  PoUio!  advocate,  senator,  con- 
queror !  Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  trumpet  and  the  clarion,  the  flash- 
ing  of  arms,  and  thc  voiccs  of  chiefs,  and  the  wholc  world  subdued  but  the 
stubbom  heart  of  Cato.  The  gods  of  Africa  have  offered  his  victors*  grand- 
sons  on  the  tomb  of  Jngurtha.  What  land,  what  waters,  are  not  stained 
widi  our  blood  ?    But  stay,  my  Muse,  approach  not  such  h^h  tbemes. 

1.  Motum  ex  Metello  conmle\  The  fonndation  of  the  civil  wars  is  here  laid 
in  the  formation  of  the  (so-called)  triumvirate  by  Csesar,  Pompdus,  and 
Crassus,  which  topk  place  in  the  consulship  of  Qi  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer, 
and  L.  Afranius,  a.  u.  c.  694,  b.  c.  60.  But  ^hough  this  was  the  first  great 
act  of  aggression  on  the  liberties  of  Rome,  the  civil  war  did  not  break  out 
till  the  year  a.  u.  c.  704,  b.  c.  50,  whcn  Caesar  and  Pompeius  came  to  their 
final  rapture.  Pollio's  work  was  in  seventeen  books,  and  probably  endcd 
with  the  battle  of  Actium. 

2.  modo8\     The  *  plans '  pursued  by  the  opposing  parties. 

4.  Principum  amicitias]  The  alliancc  of  Caisar  and  Pompeius,  and  the 
snbsequent  coalition  of  M.  Antonius  and  Augustus,  more  than  once  broken 
and  renewed,  and  always  maintained  at  the  cxpcnse  of  the  people's  liberties, 
and  therefore  called  *  graves,*  *  oppressive,*  are  here  principally  refcrred  to. 
See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Caes.  c.  13.  PoUio  was  himself  the  mcans  of  reconciling 
Antonius  and  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  b.  c.  40. 

5.  Nondum  expiatia  uncta  cruoribuSj]  See  C.  i.  2,  Introduction.  Thc  29th 
verse  of  that  Ode,  "  Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi,"  compared  with  this, 
makes  it  probable  the  two  were  written  about  the  same  time.    The  plural 
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'cruoribtis'  is  nnnsiial,  and  savors  of  the  Greek.    So  Aesch.  Snpp.  265: 
irakai&v  aifidrav  fuda-fiaaw. 

6.  Pericuiosae  pienum  omts  aleae,]  '  A  task  fnll  of  hazard/  litcrally,  '  fnll 
of  perilons  chance.'  Pollio  had.been  faithful  to  Julius  Caesar,  bnt  afler  his 
death  had  sided  nither  with  M.  Antonius  than  Augustns ;  and  thercfore, 
when  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  his  rival,  and  had  the 
entu'e  power  in  his  own  hands,  it  was  a  bold  and  difficult  task  that  Pollio 
had  nndertaken.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  involvcd  himself  in 
any  difficnlty  with  Augustus,  for  he  lived  quiedy  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in 
his  eightieth  vear  at  his  vilhi  at  Tusculum,  a.  u.  c.  758,  a.  d.  4.  It  is  proba- 
ble  that.his  history  was  written  with  impartiality,  and  that  Angustns  was  not 
jealous,  and  could  afford  to  be  otherwise.  See  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34.  '  Aleae ' 
was  the  name  for  dice  (see  C.  iii.  24.  58) ;  here  it  means  '  hazard;' '  risk.' 

7.  Incedis  per  ignes]  *  Thon  art  treading  on  ashes  that  cover  a  smonlder- 
ing  fire,'  like  the  ashes  at  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  cool  on  the  snrface, 
but  buming  below. 

10.  mox  ubi  puUicas  Ru  ordinans]  *  When  yon  shall  have  finished  your 
history  of  public  events.'  The  Greeks  nsed  trvvTaavei»  for  wiiting  a  book. 
Plntaich  nses  avvrayfia  for  a  book.  ^hvara^aBai  occurs  in  the  preface  to 
St.  Lnke's  Gospel,  and  is  thus  rendered  in  die  Vnlgate  translation,  **  Qno- 
niam  quidem  mnlti  conati  snnt  ordinaie  narrationem."  It  secms  that  PoIIio 
was  writing  tragedy  at  the  same  time  with  his  history,  and  the  style  of  the 
one  may  have  affected  the  style  of  the  other :  so  that  Horace  adviscs  him  to 
lay  aside  his  tragedies,  in  order  that  he  may  do  jnstice  to  his  history^.  As  the 
theme  is  delicate,  and  he  is  well  able  to  adom  it,  he  should  pnt  aside  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  proper  accomplishment,  viz.  his  tragedies.  They  were  proba- 
bly  of  no  great  merit.  l^one  have  survived,  and  lie  has  no  credit  for  them, 
except  with  Horace  and  Virgil,  who  were  under  personal  obligations  to  him. 
See  S.  i.  10.  42,  and  Viig.  Ec.  viii.  10. 

11.  grande  munt»]  '  Thon  shalt  pnt  on  the  Attic  cothumus,  and  retum  tc 
thy  lofty  task.'  The  '  cothumus  '  was  a  sh«e  wom  W  tragic  actors,  the  use 
and  name  of  which  were  borrowed  by  the  Romans  m>m  the  Athenians.  It 
was  nsually  omamented  with  purple,  and  strapped  np  the  leg  nearly  to  the 
knee.  When  wom  on  the  stage,  it  had  a  thick  sole  and  a  high  heel,  to  add  to 
the  actor*s  height  Men  of  rank  wore  the  '  cothumus.'  Horace  speaks  figu- 
radvely,  when  he  says  that  Pollio  shall  put  on  the  '  cothumus,'  meaning  tbat 
he  shail  retum  to  writing  tragedies  (see  last  note). 

\^*  Ddmatico  —  triumpho.]    See  Introduction. 

17.  Jam  nunc\  See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  n.  As  to  'comna '  and  '  litui,'  see  C.  L 
1.  23,  n. 

21 .  Audire  —  videor]  *  I  seem  to  myself  to  hear '  (as  C.  iii.  4.  6),  lefer- 
ring  to  what  he  had  heard  PoUio  read  (see  Int.).  Cicero  uses  '  videor '  widi 
'  videre '  not  nnfreqnently,  as  (De  Am.  12),  "  videre  jam  videor  populum  a 
senatu  disjnnctum." 

23.  cuRcto  terrarum  subacta]  It  is  probable  that  Pollio  had  given  a  stirring 
acconnt  of  Ciesar^s  Africaxi  campaign,  in  which  he  himself  served,  and  that 
his  description  had  made  a  great  imprcssion  upon  Horfice.  The  victory  of 
Thapsns,  b.  c.  46,  made  C»sar  master  of  the  whole  Roman  world.  '  Cuncta 
tcrraram '  is  eqnivalent  to  '  cunctas  terras.' 

24.  atrocem]  'stubbom.' 

25.  Juno  et  deorum]  *  Juno  and  all  the  gods  that  favor  Afnca,  who  had 
departed  helplessly  (i.  e.  after  the  Jugurtbine  war)  and  left  that  land  un- 
avenged,  have  offered  up  as  an  atonement  {*  rettulit')  the  grandsons  of  those 
victors,  on  the  grave  of  Jugurtha.'  * Inferiae '  or  *parentalia'  were  offerings 
prescnted  by  relatives  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  Tcn  thousand  of  the'  Pom- 
peian  aimyalonc  fell  at  the  battle  of  Thapsns.    It  has  been  suggested  tfaat 
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tiie  JugiirdiiDe,  rather  than  any  of  the  other  African  wars,  is  referred  to,  bc- 
canse  Sallusfs  history  hod  latcly  come  out,  and  was  attracting  much  attention. 

29.  Qtiis  non  Latino]  In  this  and  the  following  stanza  Horace  amplifies  a 
little.  But  during  the  civil  wars  of  Jnlius  Cassar,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Africa 
were  scenes  of  much  bloodshed,  and  Romans  fought  against  eacli  other  at 
Mntina,  at  Philippi,  and  at  Actinm.  That  the  Farthian  had  heard  the  craah 
of  Italy  in  its  fiul,  is  a  poetical  exaggeration,  meaning,  in  plain  prose,  that 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Bome  had  watched  her  dissensions,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  her  down&ll. 

pwffidor]    Comp.  Virg.  (Geoig.  i.  491 ) :  — 

**  Nec  tuit  indignum  snperis  bis  sanguine  nostro 
Emathiam  et  latos  Iiaemi  pinguescere  campbs.'' 

34.  Datmiae]  *  Roman.'     See  C.  i  22.  14,  n. ;  iii.  30.  11 ;  iv.  6.  27. 

35.  deoohravere]  *  have  deeply  dyed.' 

38.  Ceae — neniae:]  'The  snbiects  which  belong  to  the  Cean  Muse.' 
'Nenia'  is  used  in  yarious  senses  by  Horace.  As  a  diige  (C.  ii.  20.  21) ; 
as  a  night-song  (C.  iii.  28.  16) ;  as  a  charm  (Epod.  xvii.  29 ;  as  a  song  of 
triumph  (Epp.  i.  1.  63).  Here  it  stands  for  the  melancholy  poetiy  of  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos,  who  nourished  in  the  sixth  centur|r  b.  c. 

retrades]    Equivalent  to  '  tractes.'    See  note  on  i.  31.  12. 

39.  Dionaeo — aniro]    A  cave  dedicated  to  Venus,  the  daughtcr  of  Dione. 


ODE   II. 

HoBACE,  meaning  to  write  an  Ode  on  the  moderate  desue  and  use  of 
wealth,  dedicated  it  to  C.  Sallustius  Ciispus,  grand-nephew  of  the  historian, 
and  inheritor  of  his  property.  He  had  previously  alluded  to  him  in  no 
'  terms  of  praise  in  Sat.  i.  2.  4,8 ;  but  that  Satire  was  written  many  years 
before  this  Ode,  and  at  this  time  Sallustius  was  in  high  favor  with  Augustus^ 
and  possessed  of  great  riches,  of  which  Horace  implies  that  he  made  a 
good  use. 

Aboument.  —  Silver  hath  no  beauty  while  hid  in  the  earth,  Sallustius. 
Proculeius,  for  his  generosity  to  his  brethren,  will  live  for  ever,  and  the  man 
who  mles  the  spint  of  avarice  is  a  greater  king  than  if  from  Carthage  to 
Gades  were  all  his  own.  The  dropsy  grows  and  grows,  till  its  cause  is 
expelled.  Fhraates,  restored  to  his  tluone,  is  not  happy ;  he  only  is  a  king 
and  conqueror  who  looks  on  money  with  indifference. 

2.  Abdiio  termj  Sallustius  possessed  some  valuaUe  mines  in  the  Alps, 
and  to  dus  circumstance  Horace  seems  to  refer.  The  character  given  of 
Sallustius  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  ui.  30)  is  rather  different  from  Horace's  de- 
scription.  Tacitus  says  he  was  inclined  to  Inxurious  living  and  fine  clothes, 
difFerent  from  the  practice  of  the  old  times.  J^race  inverts  the  order  of  the 
cognomen  and  gentilician  name,  as  Tadtus  frequcntly  does  ;  as,  '  Agrippam 
Postumum  *  ( Ann.  i.  3),  and  elsewhere.  The  eleventh  Ode  of  this  b<x)k  is 
addressed  to  Quintius  Hirpinus ;  and  the  names  are  inverted,  as  hcre. 

lamnae]     Ovid  (Fast.  i.  207) :—    ■ 

''  Jura  dabat  populis  posito  modo  consul  aratro 
Et  levis  argenti  lamina  crimen  erat." 
Eor  examples  of  syncope,  see  i.  36.  8,  n. 

5.  Vivd  extento  Proadeius  aevo]  C.  Froculeius  is  said  to  have  been 
brother  of  Licinius  Murena,  who,  with  one  Fannius  Caepio,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Augustus,  and  was  put  to  deatii  B.  c.  22.    See 
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O.  ii.  10,  Int.  Who  was  the  other  brother  oi  Frociileiiis  is  doubtfiil,  and  also 
on  what  occasion  he  assisted  them.  Thej  ma^  have  lost  their  property  in 
the  civil  wars,  as  the  Scholiasts  say.  Proculema  was  in  great  favor  with 
Augustus,  and  was  intimate  with  Maecenas  (who  married  his  sister  or  cousin, 
Terentia),  and  probably  with  Sallustius.  He  was  alive  at  this  time,  and  did 
not  die  till  after  Horace.  Proculeius  was,  like  Ma&cenas,  a  fevorer  of  letters, 
and  is  so  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  94) :  "  Quis  tibi  Maecenas  quis  nunc 
erit  aut  Proculeius  ?  " 

6.  Notus — animi]  Horace*s  adaptation  of  Greek  constructions  is  oneof 
the  chief  features  of  his  style.  He  uses  '  metuente '  here  in  the  same  senso  as 
in  C.  iv»  S.  20,  "  Culpari  metuit  Fides  " ;  '  wings  that  refuse  to  melt,'  ek 
Icarius's  4id.    See  C  iv.  2.  2. 

9.  Latius  reanes]  The  only  king  was  the  sage,  according  to  ihe  Stoics, 
and  the  sage  kept  all  his  passions  under  control.  See  S.  i.  3.  125,  n.,  and 
below,  V.  21. 

10.  remotis  Gadibus]  Gades  (Cadiz)  was  taken  poetically  for  tiie  westem 
limit  of  tibe  world,  so  that  when  Horace  would  say  his  friend  Septimius  was 
willing  to  go  with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  says  *  Septimi  Gades 
aditure  mecum '  (C.  ii.  6.  1).  It  was  originally,  like  Cartnage,  a  Phoenician 
settlement,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Spain,  whence  Horace  says  *  uterque 
Poenus,'  the  Phoenicians  in  Africa  and  those  in  Hispania. 

17.  Phraaten]  Phraates  was  restored  to  the  Parthian  throne  b.  c.  25 
(C.  i.  26,  Introd.).  It  is  called  the  throne  of  Cynis,  because  the  Parthians 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastem  empire  founded  by  Cyrus  the 
Great.     See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n. 

18.  pldnj  See  C.  i."27.  5,  n.  Obsenre  the  elision  of  the  last  syllable  of 
this  verse  by  the  commencing  vowel  of  the  next ;  and  see  C.  ii.  16.  34,  and 
C.  iii.  2.  22. 

19.  populumque,  etc.]  'And  teaches  men  not  to  ose  wrong  names  for 
things.' 

22.  propriam]     See  S.  ii.  2.  129,  n. 

23.  inretorto]  *  Who  does  not  look  with  eyefl  askance  (that  is,  with  longing) 
at  vast  heaps  of  gold  ? '  Compare  £pp.  i  14.  37 :  -' Non  istic  obliquo  oculo 
mea  commoda  quisquam  Limat" 


ODE    III. 

THE.person  to  whom  tius  Ode  is  nominallraddressed  is  generally  Bup- 
posed  to  be  Q.  Dellius,  who,  &om  being  a  follower,  first  of  Dolabella,  and 
then  of  Bratus  and  Cassius,  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  M.  Antonius,  and 
his  tool,  throughout  his  intrigues  with  Cleopatra,  till  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  he  quarrelled  Mrith  Cleopatra  and  joined  Augustus,  who 
leceived  him  with  favor  (Plut.  Anton.  c.  59).  Plutarch  calls  him  taropi/coV- 
Dellius  was  called  *  desultor  belloram  dvilium,'  in  allusion  to  the  *desultar* 
of  the  drcus,  who  rode  two  horses  at  the  same  time.  Horace'8  way  of  giving 
a  name  to  his  odes  has  been  sufficiently  noticed,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cftset^, 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  person  whose  name  he  uses.  The  Ode  » 
on  his  usual  commonplaces,  —  moderation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  pffesent 
moment,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 

Argument. — Be  sober  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  sadness  orin  mirtb. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  shade  and  purling  stream,  if  we  bring  not  thither 
wine  and  flowers,  while  circumstances  and  youth  permit,  and  life  is  our  own  ? 
Soon  thou  must  give  up  all  to  thine  heir ;  rich  and  noble,  or  poor  and  hiua» 
ble,  we  must  all  come  to  one  place  in  tho  end. 
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2.  non  secus  m]  '  Non  secoB  ac '  is  the  more  usoal  phrase :  but  ^Bon  secns ' 
maj  stand  alonek 

6.  remoto  gramine]  *  in  a  secluded  grassy  spot.' 

8.  Intenore  nota  Falemi,]  The  cork  of  the  '  amphora '  was  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  oonsul  in  whose  year  it  was  fiUed,  or  a  label  with  that  in- 
scription  was  fastened  to  the  Tessel,  and  the  '  amphorae  *  being  placed  in  the 
'  apotheca '  as  they  were  lilled,  the  oldcst  would  be  the  innermost. 

9.  Qito  pinug  ingens]  '  Quo '  si^nifies  *  to  whot  pnrpose/  as  '  quo  mihi 
fortunam  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? '  (^PP'  i-  5.  12.) 

aOjaque  jK^puhui]  The  Greeks  had  two  names  Ibr  the  poplar,  —  Xevic^, 
wfaSeh  was  white,  and  atyecpo^,  which  was.dark.  Viigil  calls  the  white 
'bicolor.'  'Amant,'  as  in  C.  iii.  16.10,  is  used  like  the  Greek  <PtXova-i, 
*are  wont,*  Virgil  has  a  like  expression  to  *hospitalem'  (Georg.  iv.  24), 
"  Obvioque  bospitiis  teneat  frondentibns  arbor." 

11.  ooUqiMo  kJborai]  'To  what  purpose  does  the  flying  stream  struggle  to 
haste  down  its  winding  channel  ? '  The  stream  is  represented  as  striving 
to  hnrry  on,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  oifered  by  its  winding  banks.  As 
to  'trepidare,'  see  C.  ii.  11.  4.   Epp.  i.  10.  21. 

17.  Cedes  o»empti$\     Compare  C.  14.  21,  sqq.  of  this  book. 

18.  hwity]     Horsboe  uses  this  form,  not  *  lavat.' 

21 .  Inachd]  The  name  of  Inachus,  the  earliest  mythical  king  of  Argos, 
appeoTB  to  hare  been  used  proverbially,  for  we  have  ifragain  ih  C.  iii.  19. 1. 

23.  nwrcm,]  This  rcminds  us  of  Cicero  (de  Senect.  xxiii.) :  "  Commo- 
Tandi  natura  deversorium  nobis,  non  habitandi  locum  dedit" 

25.  co^imtir,]  *  We  are  driven  like  sheep,'  "  Tityre  coge  pecus  "  ( Viig. 
£c.  iii.  20). 

26.  Versatvar  uma]  Compare  C.  iii.  1.  16  :  "  Omne  capax  movet  uma 
nomen."  The  notion  is  that  of  Fate  standing  with  an  um,  in  which  every 
man's  lot  is  cast.  She  shakes  it,  and  he  whose  Ipt  comes  out  must  die. 
Ovid  has  imitated  this  passage  (Met.  x.  32 ) :  — 

"  Omnia  debemur  fobis  paullumque  morati 
8erins  aus  citius  sedem  properamus  ad  unam. 
Tendimus  huc  omnes. 
28.  ExHitml    This  is  put  for  the  place  of  exile,  as  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  666) : 
"  Exilium  quodam  tempore  Tibur  erat"    The  word  is  only  another  form 
of '  exsidium,'  from  '  ex-sedeo.'    *  Cnmbae '  is  in  the  dative  case,  and  is  the 
foim  usttally  found  in  inscripdons  for  '  cymbae.' 


ODB    IV. 

This  amnsing  Ode  repreflents  a  gentleman  in  love  with  his  maid-servant, 
and  jocularly  consoles  him  with  examples  of  heroes  who  had  been  in  the 
same  condition,  and  with  the  assurance  that  one  sp  faithful  must  be,  like  the 
slaves  of  the  Homeric  warriors,  the  daughter  of  a  royal  house.  The  nome 
Xanthias  must  be  fictitious,  and  Phoceus  indicates  that  the  person  was  alsp 
supposed  to  be  a  Phocian.  Why  Horace,  assuming  a  Greek  name  for  his 
real  or  simposed  friend,  should  also  make  him  a  Phocian,  is  needlcss  to 
inquire.  Tnere  may  have  been  a  significance  in  it  which  has  passed  away, 
or  never  existed  but  for  the  understanding  of  the  person  addressed,  and . 
perhaps  a  few  intimate  friends.  Xn,nthias  was  a  name  given  to  slaves,  liko 
Geta,  Sosius,  &c.  in  the  "  Frogs  "  and  other  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

Horace  was  bom  b.  c.  65,  and  he  wrotc  this  Ode  when  hc  was  just  finishing 
his  eighth  lustre,  which  would  be  in  December,  b.  c.  25. 
25 
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ARGnM£)7T.  —  Be  not  ashamed,  Xanthias  ;  heroes  have  loved  their  maids 
hefore  thee,  —  Achillcs  his  Briseis,  Ajax  his  Tecmessa,  and  Agamemnon 
his  Cassandra.  Doubtless  your  Phyllis  is  of  royal  blood :  one  so  faitbful 
and  loving  and  unselfish  is  no  common  maiden.  Nay,  be  not  jealous  of  my 
praises  ;  my  eighth  Instre  is  hastening  to  its  close. 

2.  "Xanthia  PJioceu  1]     See  Introd. 

3.  BriKis]  Hippodameia,  so  called  from  her  father,  Briseas,  king  of 
Lymessus,  a  town  of  Troas,  taken,  with  cleyen  othcrs,  by  Achilles.  He 
delivercd  up  the  spoils  for  distribution,  and  got  Briseis  for  his  prize  (11.  ix. 
328,  sqq.)  Agamemnon  took  her  from  him,  as  a  compensation  for  the  Ibss 
of  his  o'wn  slave,  Chryseis  (II.  i.  320,  sqq.). 

6.  Tecmessae ;]  Tecmessa  was  the  danghter  of  Teleutas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
wlio  was  killed  by  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war,  and  nis  daughter 
became  the  pi^ze  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon.  Homer  aliudes  to  her  when 
he  spcaks  of  Aiavros  y^pas  (II.  i.  138).  Sophocles,  in  his  play  of  Ajax, 
represents  her  as  tenderly  attached  to  him. 

7.  Arsit  —  Virgine  rapta,]  That  is,  Cassandra,  whom  Agamemnon  chose, 
when  the  spoils  of  Troy  were  divided  among  the  Greeks.  '  Arsit '  is  used 
by  Horace  three  times  with  an  ablative,  —  here,  in  C.  iii.  9.  5,  and  in  Epod. 
xiv.  9 ;  and  once  as  a  transitive  verb  (C.  iv.  9. 13) :  **  Non  sola  comptos  arsit 
adulteri  crines  " ;  as  it  is  in  Yirgirs  second  Edogue  :  "  Formosnm  pastor 
Corydon  ardebat  Alexin." 

10.  Thessalo  victore]    Achilles,  whose  native  coimtry  was  FhthiotiB  in 


ademptus  Hector]  '  the  loss  of  Hector.'  This  is  from  the  Iliad  (zxiy. 
243):  — 

prjiTfpoi  yhp  fjLoKkov  'Ayaiotcrty  d^  ta^vB^ 
K^ivoy  Teavrj&Tos  ivaipepev. 

13.  Netcias  an]  *  You  cannot  tell  but,'  — '  You  may  well  believe.'  All 
that  follows,  in  this  and  the  next  stanza,  is  ||ood-natured  banter.  See  Introd. 
As  to  the  phrase  '  nescio  an,*  '  I  incline  to  tliink  it  is  so/  see  Zumpt's  Latin 
Granmiar,  §§  354  and  721.    On  '  beati,'  see  0.  i.  4. 14. 

17.  Qrede  non  illam]  'Believe  not  that  she  wbom  thon  lovest  is  of  the 
villanous  herd.' 

22.  Fu^]    The  same  as  '  noli,' — '  do  not.' 

23.  Cujus  octcnnan]    See  Introd. ;  and  as  to  '  lustrom/  Bce  C.  ii.  15. 13,  n. 


ODE   V. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  a  remonstrance  with  one  who  is  coiirting  a 
young  gurl  not  yet  come  to  womanhood. 

AnauMENT.  —  That  gki  is  too  young  for  a  yoke-fellow ;  as  yet,  she  is  like 
an  unbroken  heifer,  or  an  unripe  grape.  Shc  will  come  to  thee  of  her  own 
accord,  when  she  is  a  little  older ;  then  will  shc  wax  wanton,  and  seek  a  mate, 
and  thou  wilt  love  her  above  coy  Pholoe  or  Chloris  or  Gyges. 

5.  Circa]     The  Greeks  use  Trepi  in  this  way,  *  occupied  with.' 

7.  Solantis]     This  is  the  poctical  woi^d  for  satisfying  hunger  or  thirst,  as 

Virgil  (Georg.  i.  159) :  "  Concussaque  famem  in  silvis  solabere  quercu." 
12.  Purpjureo  varius  cobre]  'Erclong,  autumn  with  its  variedhues  will  dye 

the  grecn  grape  with  purple,'  which  mcans,  that  she  will  soon  be  ripe  for 

marriage,  as  the  purple  grape  is  for  plucking. 
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13.  ferox  Aetcui]  Time  is  compared  to  a.wild  horse,  as  in  Ovid  (Fast.  tI. 
772) :  "  fugiunt  freno  non  remorante  dies."  The  words  that  foUow  mean, 
*  she  will  approach  the  flower  of  her  age,  as  you  recede  from  it ' ;  which  is  ex- 

Eressed  thus :  '  the  years  which  time  takcs  from  ^onr  life,  he  will  add  to 
ers.'    The  way  of  speaking  is  like  that  of  Deianira,  when,  comparing  Her 
own  age  and  attractions  with  those  of  her  rival,  she  says :  — 
6pS>  yap  rjfirjv  Tfjv  luv  Zpnovacof  wpofTtd^ 
rriv  d*  av  KJidivvaav» 
(Soph.  Trach.  v.  547,  sqq.)     It  is  also  explained  by  those  verses  in  the  Epis- 
de  tD  the  Pisones :  — 

"  Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum, 
Multa  recedentes  adimunt" 
(V.  175,  sq.) 

16.  Lalage']  This  name  is  formed  from  XoXew,  "  dulce  loquentem ''  (C 
i.  22.  24). 

20.  Cnidiusve  Gyges,']  This  name,  which  is  Lydian,  Horace  employs  again 
(C.  iii.  7.  5).  This  boy  is  represented  as  a  slave  frora  Cnidus  in  Caria,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  so  beautifui  that,  if  he  wcrc  introduced  at  supper  among  the 
girls,  the  cleverest  of  the  compai^  could  not  detect  him.  *  Discrimen  obsca- 
mm '  means  a  difference  hard  to  see. 

24.  amhiguoqm  vuUu.']  Ovid  expresses  the  same  ambiguity  in  the  case  of 
Atalanta  very  eiegantly  (Met.  viii.  322) :  — 

"  Talis  eiat  cultus ;  facies  quam  dicere  vere 
Yirgineam  in  puero  puerilem  in  virgine  possis." 
Boys  let  their  hair  grow  till  they  assumed  the  '  toga  virilis/  about  their  fif* 
teenth  year. 


4)DE   VI. 

Of  Septimius,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace's,  as  we  gather  also  from  the  letter  of 
introduction  he  gave  him  to  Tiberius  (£pp.  i.  9).  Hc  had  a  house  at  Tarcn- 
tum,  where  Horace  probabiy  paid  him  one  or  more  visits.  Beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  of  Septimius. 

It  was  probably  on  or  after  a  visit  to  Septimius,  that  Horace  composed  the 
*  *  "i  Ode  of  f*     "       '     '  *     ' 


twenty-eighth  Ode  of  tho  first  book ;  and,  probahiy,  with  the  attractions  of 
Tarentum  fresh  in  his  mind,  hc  wrote  this  Ode.  He  says  that,  next  to  Ti- 
bur,  it  is  the  place  where  he  would  choose  to  end  his  days.  He  says  the  same 
in  Epp.  i.  7.  45. 

Aroument.  —  Septimins,  I  would  that  I  might  end  my  days  at  Tibur,  or, 
if  that  be  forbidden  me,  at  Tarentum.  Above  all  others  I  love  that  spot, 
with  its  honey,  its  olives,  its  long  spring,  and  mild  winter,  and  grapes  on 
Mount  Aulon.  On  that  spot  we  ought  to  iive  togetlier;  and  mere  thou 
shouldst  lay  my  bones,  and  weep  over  them. 

1 .  Septimif  Gades  aditure  mecum\  That  is,  '  who  art  ready  to  go  with  me, 
if  need  be,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'    See  above  C.  2.  10,  n. 

2.  Cantabrum  indortum]  At  any  time  before  b.  c.  29,  when  the  Cantabri 
wcro  first  reduced,  they  could  have  been  callcd  by  Horace  '  indoctos  juga 
fcrrc  nostra,'  even  though  no  attcmpt  had  bcen  made  to  impose  that  yoke. 
In  29  they  were  leduced  to  subjection ;  in  26  tliey  broke  ont  again,  ao^  m  the 
following  year  they  were  finally  subdued,  though  an  insurrcction  had  to  be 
put  down  by  Agripp%  soiile  years  afterwards  (see  C.  iii.  8.  21 ;  iv.  14.  41. 
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Epp.  i.  12.  26).  They  were  one,  of  the  iiercest  of  the  tribes  of  Hispania,  and 
the  last  that  submitted:  to  the  Hotnans.  They  occupied  a  part  of  the  north 
coast,  bctween  the  mountains  and  the  sea^ 

3.  Sy^'^]     The  modem  Gulfs  of  Sydra  and  Gabis. 

ft»  Tibur]  Tibur  (Tivoli),  which  was  sixteen  miles  east  of  Rome,  Horace 
wns  tn  Ihe  habit  of  visiting  (see  C.  iii.  4.  23.  Epp.  i.  7.  45).  He  here  ex- 
presses  a  great  affection  for  it.  Some  suppose  he  had  a  house  there,  which, 
as  he  nowhere  mentions  it,  is  improbable. 

Argeo  —  ix^ono]     Catillus,  or  his  brother  Tiburtus  (see  C.  i.  18.  2,  n.). 

7.  Sit  modus  lasso]  *  Lasso '  may  be  taken  with  *  maris,'  etc.  (as  *  fessi  re- 
rum,'  Aen.  i.  178),  or  absolutely,  leaving  the  genitives  to  depend  on  '  modus  * : 
or  the  genitives  may  depend  upon  both.  It  is  probabie  Horace  is  only  speak- 
ing  generally,  meaning  that  the  weaiy  need  seek  no  happier  resting-plaoe  than 
Tibur,  or  'tarentum. 

10.  pdUtis]  This  word  refers  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  sheep  with 
skins,  to  preserve  their  wool.  The  Galsisus  (Galaso)  flowed  through  the 
ager  Tarentinus,  which  was  rich  in  gardens  and  com-land,  as  well  as  in  pas- 
tures. 

11.  regnata]  Similar  passives  arc  found  in  C.  iii.  3. 43,  "  Medis  triumpha> 
tas";  iii.  19.4,  "  BeUa  pugnata  " ;  Epod.i.S3,  "  Btellum  militabitur '* ;  S.  ii. 
5.  27,  "  Res  certabitur."  *  Regnata '  occurs  again  in  C.  iii.  29  27 ;  and  Ta- 
dtus  (Hist.  i.  16)  speaks  of  "gentes  qnae  regnantur."  The  word  is  not  used 
by  prose-writers  of  an  earlier  age  than  Tacitus.  Phalanthus  of  Lacedaemon 
headed  a  body  of  vouths,  called  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  Parthe- 
niae,  in  migrating  from  the  Pcloponnesus  into  Italy,  where  they  got  possession 
of  Tarentnm. 

15.  decedunt]  This  word  is  used  again  in  the  same  scnse  of  '  giving  place 
to*  in  the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  v.  213 :  "  decede  peritis.'"  The 
'  honey  of  Tarentum  or  Calabria  (iii.  16.  33),  and  of  Matinum  (iv.  2.  27)  in 
Italy,  of  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  of  Hymettus  in  Attica,  are  those  Horace  cele- 
brates  most.  Venafmm  (hod.  Venafro)  the  most  northem  town  of  Campa- 
nia  was  celebrated  above  all  places  in  Italy  for  its  olives.  '  Venafro '  is  the 
dative  case.    See  C.  i.  1. 15,  n. 

18.  Aulon']  From  the  name,  we  may  snppose  this  was  a  valley  near 
Tarentum.  It  gave  excellent  pasturage  to  sheep.  'Baccho'  depends  on 
*  amicus.' 

21.  beatae  —  arces;]  Rich  hcights  or  hills  near  Tarentum.  '  Arx  *  is  akin 
to  epKosy  and  signifies  primarily  a  fortified  place ;  and  fortified  places  being 
commonly  on  heigbts,  *  arx,'  in  a  derived  sense,  came  to  mean  a  hill  gen- 
erally. 

23.  favillam]  The  practice  of  bnming  the  dead  was  not  seneral  among 
the  Ilomans,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  Before  mat,  tiiey  were 
nsuflfiy  bttiied,  thongh  buming  was  known  even  in  old  times. 


ODE    VII. 

FoHPEiuB  Varfs  was  a  companion  of  Horace*s  in  the  army  of  Bratus,  and 
fought  at  Philippi,  after  which  it  is  probable  he  foliowed  the  fortunes,  first  of 
Sextus  Fompeins  and  afterwards  of  M.  Antonius,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome 
till  the  civil  war  was  over.  This  Ode  was  writtcn  ou  his  retura,  to  welcome 
him. 

Aro«!hent.  —  O  Pompeius,  my  earliest  friend  and  best,  with  whom  I 
have  served  and  indulged,  fuU  many  a  day,  who  hath  sent  thee  back  to  ns,  a 
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trae  dfizen  of  Rome  f  We  fonght  and  iled  together  at  Fhillppi ;  bat  while 
I  was  carried  oflf  by  Mercury,  the  wave  dreffr  thce  back  into  the  stormy  ocean 
again.  Come,  then,  pay  thy  vows  nnto  Jove,  and  lay  thy  weary  limbs  under 
my  lanrel.  Bring  wine  and  ointment  and  gariands ;  choose  a  mastcr  of  the 
feaat,  fiMr  I  wiil  revel  like  any  Thradan,  for  joy  that  my  friend  hath  returiMd* 

I.  Umptti  m  «ftfniiiJii]  Dnring  the  two  years  between  his  leaving  Kome 
and  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Bmtns  went  throngh  raany  hard-fonght  battles 
widi  the  natiYe  trities  m  Macedonia  and  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  resist- 
ing  the  assumption  of  his  province  by  C.  Antonins,  the  trinmvir^s  brother, 
to  whom  the  Senate  liad  assigned  it  *  Tempus  in  ultimum'  does  not  mean 
80  much  to  tbe  biink  of  the  grave,  as  we  should  say,  as  into  extreme  danger 
orneed. 

3.  redanamt  Qntuitem']  Tbis  word  'redonare'  is  peeuliar  to  Horace.  He 
iises  it  again,  C  iii.  3.  33.  '  Qniritem '  has  particttlar  force  as  'unshorn  of 
your  citizenship.'  He  had  not  been  '  capite  deminutus.'  See  Aesch.  £nm. 
757,  *Apy*ios  dmfp  t^Bis*  The  singular  *  Quiris '  is  not  found  in  prose- 
writers.    It  occurs  again  in  £pp.  i.  6.  7. 

5.  prime  sodalium,]  *  Prime '  means  '  earliest  and  best.'  It  is  probable 
that  thc  days  Horace  enjoycd  so  much  with  his  friend  were  spent  at  Athens, 
when  they  were  both  young  students.  The  language  does  not  seem  to  suit  a 
camp  life,  especially  on  such  a  service  as  the  army  of  Brutus  went  throngh. 
On  'fregi'  see  C.  i.  1.  20,  n. 

8.  MSobathro]  Oil  produced  from  an  Indian  shrub  of  that  name.  '  Svrio ' 
is  only  nsed  in  the  same  extended  application  in  which  OWd  nses  '  Assy- 
rinm  ^  (Amor.  ii.  5.  40) :  "  Maeonis  Assyrium  foemina  tinxit  ebur."  See 
O.  u.  11.  16. 

9.  PhUippos  et  cderemfugam']  'the  rout  at  Fhilippi.'  We  need  not  take 
Horace  too  much  at  his  word.  He  was  not  bom  for  a  soldier,  any  more  than 
his  friend  Iccius  (C.  i.  29) ;  and  he  could  afTord  to  create  a  laugh  against 
himself  as  a  pt^cunrcff)  a  cowaid  who  rans  away  and  leaves  his  shield  behind 
him.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  misfortune  that  befell  Alceus,  as  related 
by  Herodotus  (v.  95).  See  C.  i.  82.  5,  n.  There  was  nothing  disgraceful  ia 
the  ilight  from  Philippi,  which  Bratus  advised  and  necessity  compelled. 

I I .  minaces  Turpe  solum]  All  that  seems  to  be  meant  is,  that  the  bold  were 
strack  to  thc  ground. 

13.  Merairius  celer  Denso — sustulit  aeref]  Poets  were  'Mercuriales  viri' 
(C.  ii.  17  29).  Horace  refers  his  preservation  directly  to  the  Muses  in  C.  iii. 
4. 26.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  Paris^s  rescue  by  Yenus  (II.  iiL  381) ;  and 
^neas's  by  Phoebus  in  a  thick  cloud  (II.  t.  344.  Aen.  x.  81). 

14.  Dentoaere]  'acloud.' 

15.  resorbena  Urtda]  Like  the  wave  that,  just  as  the  shipwrecked  jofin  \b 
straggling  to  shore,  lifts  him  off  his  feet  and  throws  him  Wk  again.  See 
Introd. 

1 7 .  dbligatam]  The  sacrifice  (and  feast  that  followed)  whidi  he  had  vowed, 
or  ought  to  have  vowed  if  he  had  not,  to  Jove. 

1 8.  Longaque — militia]  Pompeius  had  probaWy  had  no  rest  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  beginning  with  the  wars  of  Brutus,  a.  u.c.  710,  and  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Actinm. 

22.  Ciboria]  A  drinking-cup  like  the  pod  of  an  Egyptian  bean,  of  which 
this  was  the  name.  '  Funde  *  means  '  pour  upon  your  head.'  *  Udo '  is  like 
the  Greek  vyp^,  'supple.'  Theocritus  (vi.  68)  calls  it  iroXvywi/iTrrov 
(reKivov. 

23.  Unguenta  de  conchia.]  The  Romans  used  fragrant  oils  and  ointments 
for  the  hair  and  body  in  great  quantities,  especially  at  mcals,  yfhm  slaves 
pourcd  scents  on  their  heads  (scc  C.  ii.  11. 15,  n.  S  ii.  7.  55.  Epp.  i.  14. 
^  25* 
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32).    '  Conchfl '  was  the  name  of  a  small  liqaid  measnte,  bnt  it  was  also  nsed 
for  ditferent  shell-shaped  vessels. 

24.  Depropawre]  *  to  prepare  quickly.'  '  De/  aa  in  many  other  instanoes, 
is  intensive. 

25.  Curatve  myrto  ?]  Dillenbr.  has  given  a  yariety  of  instances  in  which 
the  enclitics  *  que/  *  ve/  *  ne '  are  added  to  a  word  other  than  that  which  is 
to  be  coapled  with  the  preceding  word.  There  are  two  examples  close  to 
each  other  in  C.  ii.  19.  28,  32.  Dillenbr.  says  this  constmction  is  adopted 
advisedly,  to  give  force  to  the  particolar  word  to  which  the  enditic  is  added, 
and  to  strengUien  the  connection.  The  truth  of  this  is  more  apparent  in 
8ome  other  cases  than  in  this  ;  but  it  is  tme,  and  worth  observing. 

Venus]  This  was  the  highest  cast  of  the  dice,  as  'canis '  was  the  lowest. 
See  Tacit  Ann.  xiii.  15.  As  to  '  arbitrum  bibendi/  see  above,  C.  i.  4.  18. 
'Dicet'  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  by  Yiigil  (Geotg.  iii.  125):  "Quem 
legere  ducem  et  pecori  dixere  maritum";  where  Servius  explalns  'dixere' 
by  '  designavere.^ 

28.  furere]  See  C.  iil  19. 18,  "  Insanire  jnvat " ;  Epp.  i.  5. 15 ;  both  being 
imitated  from  Pseudo-Anacreon,  BeXa  BiX»  fuunjpai.  The  Edoni  were  a 
people  of  Thrace  (see  C.  L  27. 2). 


ODE   VIII. 

Thib  Ode  is  probably  an  imitation  from  the  Greek,  or  a  fancy  of  the  poet's. 
It  professes  to  be  addressed  to  a  faithless  woman  under  the  barbarian  name 
Barine,  and  complains  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  peijuiy,  she  continues  more 
beaatiful  and  captivating  than  ever. 

Argument. — Barine,  if  I  could  see  thee  pnnished  for  thy  false  vows,  I 
might  believe  thee  again.  But  the  moment  after  thou  hast  forswom  thyself, 
thou  art  lovelier  and  more  bright  than  ever.  Ferjury,  then,  is  profitable ; 
Venas  and  her  train  laugh  at  it  Fresh  slaves  foUow  thee,  and  the  old  ones 
cannot  leave  thy  roof ;  mothers,  and  stingy  fathers,  and  new-married  brides^ 
are  afraid  of  thee. 

1.  juris — pejeratt]  Equivalent  to  'perjurii/  This  expression  is  not 
found  elsewhere.    It  is  formed  by  analogy  from  '  jus  jurandum.' 

2.  nocuisset]  '  impaired  your  beauty.' 

4.  Turpior]  *plainer,'  or  * less  attractive.' 

9.  opertos]  This  word  is  not  used  elsewhere  for  'sepultos.'  There  was 
no  more  common  oath  than  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  the  moon  and  stars. 
The  jipet  says  it  is  worth  while  to  swear  falsely,  if  such  is  the  reward. 

15.  Semper  ardentes]  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  picture.  Moschus 
(Id.  i.)  says  of  the  weapons  of  love,  Trvpl  ndvra  pePairrat»  *  Semper*  be- 
longs  to  '  ardentes.' 

20.  Saepe  minati]    '  Thongh  they  have  often  threatened  it' 

21.  juvencis,]     This  is  used  as  the  Greeks  would  say  7ra>Xocr. 

22.  Senes  parei]  The  frugal  fathers  fear  that  Barine  will  lead  their  sons 
into  extravagance. 

23.  Virgines]  Like  'puellae'  (C.  iii.  14. 10),  this  word  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  maids. 

tua  —  Aura]  'thebreeze  that  sets  them  towards  thee.*  'Popularis  aura' 
(C.  iii.  2.  20)  is  used  for  the  shifting  breeze  of  popular  opinion  or  favor. 
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ODE    IX. 


C.  Valgius  RuFtJS  was  a  poet  of  mucli  merit,  and  appears  to  have  been 
sad  for  the  loss  of  a  young  slave.  At  a  time  of  public  rejoieing  (probably  at 
the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  B.  c.  24,  after  the  Cantabri  had  been  -put 
down  by  Augustus,  C.  ii.  6.  2,  n.),  Valgius  is  called  upon  (as  Tibullus  was 
in  C.  i.  33)  to  cease  from  writing  mourmul  verses  on  his  loss,  and  to  tmn  his 
thoughts  to  the  praises  of  Augustus. 

Argument. —  The  rain  does  not  always  fall,  nor  the  storms  rage,  nor  the 
frost  continue  for  ever,  Valgius.  But  thou  moumest  for  Mystcs  from  mom- 
ing  till  night.  Nestor  did  not  always  weep  for  Antilochus,  nor  his  parents 
ond  sisters  for  Troilus.  Cease  thy  wailings,  and  let  us  sing  of  the  triumphs 
of  Augustns. 

3.  inaequalea]  This  epithet  is  equivalent  to  'informes,'  'shapeless/  which 
is  a  way  of  expressing  anything  that  is  rough  (C.  ii.  10.  15).  See  C.  i. 
7.15. 

The  table-lands  of  Armenia  are  intensely  cold  in  winter,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.    The  summers  are  hot  and  dry. 

7.  Querceta]     The  Apulian  range  Garganus  (Monte  Gargano)  terminated  • 
in  the  bold  promonotory  of  the  same  nanie,  now  called  Punta  di  Viesti.    It ' 
is  still  clodied  with  woods,  but  the  forests  of  Italy  ai*e  not  what  they  were. 
See  Epp.  ii.  1.  202. 

9,  10.  Tu — ademptum']  '  But  thou  art  ever  dwelling  in  doleful  strains  upon 
the  loss  of  Mystes.* 

12.  rapidum]  Asrf  one  who  has  watched  the  rising  of  tho  sun  in  a  cloud- 
less  horizon  will  understand  this  epithet. 

13.  ter  aevofunctus]  *who  had  thrice  completed  the  (usual)  age  of  man.' 
Cic.  (de  Senectut.  c.  10)  says,  "  Nestor  tertiam  jam  aetatcm  hominum  vive- 
bat"    The  foundation  for  tlie  story  is  found  in  Homer  (H.  i.  250)  ;  — 

^Brj  bvo  fuv  y€V€ai  lupojro^v  avdpomroiv 
€<l)6iaTo  —  fxcTCL  de  TpiraTOuriv  avaaacv* 
Tbe  duration  of  an  age  cannot  now  be  determined. 

14.  Antilochum]  Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor  and  friend  of  Achilles,  was 
killed  by  Memnon  (Odyss.  iv.  188).  He  was  famed  for  his  beauty  and  man- 
liness,  as  well  as  for  his  filial  piety. 

16.  TroXlon]  The  death  of  Troilus,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  is  related  by  Vuigil  ( Aen.  i.  474),  foUowing,  not  Homer, 
but  some  of  the  Cyclic  poets  (see  A.  P.  136,  n.),  the  event  having  taken  place 
before  the  time  at  which  the  Iliad  opens.  His  sisters  were  Creusa,  Pol^xena, 
Laodice,  and  Cassandra. 

17.  Destne  moUium]    A  Greek  constraction  ;  as  'abstineto  irarum'  (C.  iii. 


other  constractions  with  the  genitive  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

20.  rigidum  Niphaten,]  Niphates  was  a  mountain-range  east  of  the  Tigris. 
The  name  means  the  snow-mountain.  Pcrhaps  a  part  of  it  may  haye  been 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  arms  of  Augustus  were  first  carried  into 
Armenia  in  b.  c  20  (Epp.  i.  3,  Int.) ;  we  must  therefore  suppose  Horace  to 
be  speaking  of  conquests  to  come,  as  he  does  in  C.  i.  12.  53,  sqq. 

21.  Medumgttejlumen]  The  Euphrates.  *  Flumen '  is  tho  subject  of  '  vol- 
vere,'  wliich  verb  depends  on  *  Cantemus'  (v.  19).  .  • 

22.  verticea,]    *  Vertex '_  is  perhaps  the  right  word,  not  '  vortex,'  as  it  is 
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generally  spelt  when  applied  to  water.  'Quintilian  explains  how  'vertex' 
passed  into  its  applied  meanings  thus :  "  Vertcx  est  contorta  in  se  aqua,  vel 
quicquid  aliud  similiter  vertitur.  Inde  propter  flexum  capillorum  pars  est 
summa  capitis,  et  cx  hoc  quod  est  in  montibus  eminentissimum.  Recte 
inquam  dixeris  haec  onmia  yertioes ;  proprie  tamen,  unde  initium  est" 
(Tiii.2). 

23.  Gdonoil    This  was  one  of  tfae  tribes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube» 
Mntra  pcaescriptom '  means  wiUun  limits  that  Cttsar  should  prescribe  theui. 


ODE  X. 

Liciiaus  MiTBBNA,  or  A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena,  as  ho  was  called  ailer 
his  adoption  by  A.  Terentius  Varro,  was  apparently  a  man  of  restless  and 
ambitious  character,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness 
with  his  life  (C  ii.  2.  5).  It  is  very  probable  that  Horace  wrote  this  Ode  to 
his  fnend  to  wam  him  of  the  tcndencies  of  his  disposition,  and  to  recommend 
to  him  the  virtue  of  moderation.  All  else  that  we  leam  fix>m  Horace'8  poems 
respecting  Murena  is,  that  hc  was  of  the  college  of  augurs  (C.  iii.  19),  and 
that  he  had  a  house  at  Fonnias,  where  he  received  Msecenas  and  his  party  on 
their  way  to  Bmndisium  (S.  i.  5.  37,  sq.). 

Aroument.  —  Theway  to  live,  Licinius,  is  neither  rashly  to  tempt  nor 
cowardly  to  fear  the  storm.  The  goldcn  mean  secures  a  man  at  once  from 
the  pinching  of  povertv  and  the  envy  of  wealth.  The  loftiest  objects  fall 
soonest  and  most  heavily.  In  adversity  or  prosperity  the  wise  man  looks  for 
change.  Storms  comc  and  go.  Bad  times  will  not  continue  for  ever.  Apollo 
handles  the  lyre,  as  well  as  the  bow.  In  adversi^  show  thyself  bravc,  in 
prosperity  take  in  sail. 

5.  Auream  qmsf^^  *  Whoso  loves  the  golden  mean  (between  poverty  and 
immense  riches),  is  safe  and  free  froms  the  squalor  of  a  crazy  roof,  is  sober 
and  free  from  the  envy  of  a  palace.' 

6.  obsdeti]  That  which  has  gono  ont  of  use ;  therefore,  old  and  decayed. 
This  word  has  various  applications. 

9-12.  ingens  —  ceUae  —  suiiimo8\  These  words  are  emphatic.  'Itisthe 
lojiy  pine  that  is  oftenest  shaken  by  the  winds,'  and  so  forth.  TrajQslate 
'  snmmos  montes '  *  the  tops  of  mountains.' 

14.  AUeram  sortem']    The  object  of  'metuit'  and  'sperat.' 

15.  Infarmes  hiemea]  This  epithet  is  like  'inaequales'  in  the  last  Ode, 
'  rough,^  *  uncouth.*    Compare  C.  iii.  29. 43  :  — 

"  Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Fater  occupato 
Vel  sole  puro." 
17.  olim  Sic  erit :  quondam  cithara]    *  Olim,'  being  derived  fix>m  tbe  demon- 
Btrative  pronoun  *iIlo,'  of  which  the  older  form  is  *olo,'  or  'oUo,'  and  which 
only  indicates  the  remoter  object,  signifies  some  time  more  or  less  distant, 
either  in  the  past  or  future.     So  likewise  '  quondam,'  which  is  akin  to 
'  quum/  an  adverb  relating  to  all  parts  of  time,  signifies  any  time  not  prea- 
cnt.    Translate  hero,  *  at  times.' 

Apollo  is  almost  always  represented  with  a  bow  and  airows,  or  a  lyre,  or 
both.  Homer  has  many  epithets  describing  him  with  his  bow.  The  ancients 
believed  him  to  be  the  punisher  of  the  wicked  and  the  author  of  all  sudden 
deaths  among  men,  as  Diana  (Artemis)  was  among  women.  He  was  the 
god  of  music,  but  got  his  lyre  from  Mercury  (C.  i.  21. 12,  n.). 
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22.  idem]  'and  yet  yon/ 

23,24.  Uontrahea — vela,]   Theorderis:  '  Gontrahea  vela  nimium  Tugida 
secoxida  yeato.' 


ODB   XI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  one  Hirjmn»,  who,  if  a  real  person,  is  qoite  nn- 
known.  The  poet  bids  him  cease  to  trouble  himself  aboat  distant  nations, 
and  put  away  care,  since  old  age  is  approeching. 

Argument. — Never  mind  what  distant  nations  are  about,  nor  tronble 
thyself  for  the  wants  of  life,  which  needs  but  Httle :  youth  is  going,  and  age 
approaching :  the  flowers  and  the  moon  are  not  always  bright :  whj  worry 
thyself  for  cver  ?  Let  us  drink  under  the  shade  of  yonder  tree.  Mix  wine, 
boy,  and  bring  Lyde  to  sing  to  us. 

1 .  Quid  beUiconaf]  As  to  the  Cantabri,  see  aboye,  6. 2,  and  for  the  Scythians, 
i.  19. 10.  The  description  of  the  Scythian,  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Ha- 
driatic,  is  not  geographically  accurate,  but  Horace  does  not  mean  to  be  veiy 
definite  (see  Introdaction). 

2.  Hirpine  Qfdnti,]  The  names  are  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii.  2.  3,  <'  Crispe 
SaUusti.^ 

3.  remiUas]  *  Kemitto  *  has  the  sense  of  deferring,  here  and  in  other  plaoea 
(as,  C.  iv.  4. 21,  "  quaerere  distuli "). 

4.  trepides]  This  word,  the  root  or  stem  of  which  is  *trep'  (rpeTrm), 
signifies  to  huny  hither  and  thither.  Hence  to  be  eager  or  anxioos,  as  here 
and  clsewhere.  '  Usum  aevi '  means  the  wants  of  life.  'Be  not  anzious  for 
Ihe  wants  of  a  life  that  asks  bat  litUe ' :  as  Goldsmith  says, 

''  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.^' 
6.  Levis]  'smooth,'  'beardless.* 

10.  rvbens]  This  word  i^  aot  commonly  nsed  to  express  ihe  brilliancy  of 
the  moon.  It  has  many  diifcrent  applicalions,  as  to  the  moon  (here),  to  the 
ripe  yeUow  com,  to  the  golden  waters  of  Pactolos,  to  the  groen  fields  in 
spring  (Virg.  Greoig.  iv.  306). 

11.  minoreni]  This,  like  r}<ra-<»v,  signifiea  *tho  victim  of  or  *a  slave  to,* 
as  we  should  sav. 

14.  sic  temere]  *  Sic'  has  a  force  of  its  own,  signifying  '  carelessly,'  'jost 
as  we  please.'    The  Greek  ovrw  has  ttie  same  fbrce. 

15.  Cano$] .  Horace,  or  his  friend,  or  both,  had  gray  hair.  He  describe^ 
himself  as  prematurely  gray,  in  £pp.  i.  20. 24.  As  to  '  odorati/  see  above, 
7.  22,  n. 

16.  Assyriaque  nardo]  It  was  not  tinly  ike  poets  that  confbanded  Syria 
aody^yria.  Cicero  (m  Yerr.  ii.  3. 33)  speaks  of  "  reges  Fersamm  ac  Syro- 
mm,"  for  the  kings  of  Fersia  and  Assyria.  See  al^  Pliny  (N«  H.  v.  12). 
Horace  nses  '  Syrio '  for  an  Indian  commodity  (above,  C.  7. 8),  "  Malobathro 
Syrio  " ;  and  *  Assyrii  *  for  the  coast  of  Syria  (C.  iii.  4.  32),  and  '  Assyrius ' 
for  any  Eastem  person  (A.  F.  118),  "  Colchus  an  Assyrius."  This  confusion 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  title  of  that  great  division  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire,  wbich  embraced  the  whole  of  Aaa  under  the  dominion  of  a  Syrian 
monarch. 

18.  Qfjus  puer]  He  imagines  himself  at  the  banqaet,  and  calling  to  the 
slaves  to  bring  wine,  whi<£  the  Bomans  asoaUy  drank  mixed  with  water. 
See  C.  iii.  19. 11,  n. 
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19.  Bestinguet]  'will  temper/  or  'diliite.' 

21.  devium]  One  who  lives  oat  of  the  way,  as  (Ov.,  Heroid.  ii.  118)  "Et 
cecinit  maestum  devia  carmen  ayis."  'Fidicinae'  and  'tibicinae/  women 
who  played  apon  the  lyre  or  the  flute,  were  employed  at  dinners  to  entertain 
the  company. 

23.  m  comptum]  'In  comptom  nodom '  signifies  'into  a  plain  knot/  with- 
ont  omameDt,  sach  as  the  Lacediemontan  women  wore. 


ODE   XII. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  Msecenas,  and,  from  the  langnage  of  it,  we  might 
suppose  he  had  asked  Horacc  to  write  something  on  a  highcr  subject  than  he 
was  accustomed  to.  Horace  tells  him  that  his  lyrc  is  not  suited  to  wars  and 
triumphs,  but  he  loves  to  sing  of  the  beauty  of  Licymnia,  under  which  name 
it  is  supposed  he  means  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Msecenas.  They  may  at  this 
time  have  been  lately  married,  but  they  did  not  long  continue  to  live  happily. 

Abgument. — Do  not  ask  me  with  my  soft  lyre  to  sing  of  bloody  wars, 
of  centaurs,  and  of  giants :  as  for  the  triumphs  of  Csesar,  Msecenas,  thou 
couldst  teli  them  bctter  in  prosc  than  I  can  in  verse.  -  My  task  is  to  sing  of 
the  beauty  and  faithfuiness  of  Licymnia,  who  graces  the  dance  and  sports 
with  the  damsels  on  Diana's  holiday.  Wouldst  thou,  for  ail  the  wealth  of 
Persia,  Phrygia,  and  Arabia,  give  a  lock  of  Licymnia's  hair,  or  one  of  her 
kisses  ? 

1.  Numttntiae,]  The  siege  of  Nnmantia,  in  Spain,  by  the  Romans,  lasted, 
like  that  of  Troy,  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  finished  by  Scipio  Africanus 
Minor,  who  took  the  city  b.  c.  133.  The  bravery  with  which  the  Numan- 
tines  behaved  eamed  them  from  their  enemies  the  title  *  feri,'  *  savage.' 

2.  dinm  Hannibalemj]  This  epithet  is  found  three  times  in  this  connec- 
tion.    See  C.  iii.  6.  36 ;  iv.  4.  42. 

Siculum  mcare'}  AUuding  to  the  naval  victories  of  Dnilius,  Metellus,  and 
LatJEitius  Catulus,  in  the  iirst  Punic  war  (see  C.  iii.  6.  34). 

5.  nimium  mero]  This  use  of  '  nimium '  is  common  in  Tacitus,  who  also 
uses  it  with  a  genitive,  as  (Hist.  iii.  75),  "nimius  scrmonis  erat."  Hylaeus 
was  a  centanr.    As  to  the  Lapithae,  see  C.  i.  18.  8. 

7.  Telluris  juvenes,]  The  Gigantes,  who  were  called  yTjyevtisi  *  earth-bom,' 
made  war  upon  Zeus,  and  were  destroyed  by  him  with  the  help  of  Hercules, 
and  the  bow  and  arrows  given  him  by  ApoUo.  Horace  gives  Bacchns  the 
credit  of  their  defeat  in  C.  ii.  19.  21,  sqq.,  and  Fallas  in  C.  iii.  4.  57,  where 
Hcrcules  is  not  mentioncd. 

unde\     Sec  C.  i.  12. 17. 

9.  tuque  pedestribm]  *  But  you,  rather,  in  prose/  and  so  forth.  The  cgn- 
junction  couples  this  part  of  the  Ode  with  the  preceding,  not  with  what.  fol-* 
lows.  *  Que,'  after  negative  sentences,  has  a  qualified  adversative  sense,  as, 
among  o^er  instances  (C.  ii.  20.  3) :  — 

"  Neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam." 
So  T€  often  follows  cnh-e,  the  fact  being  that  every  negative  proposition  may 
be  resolved  into  an  affirmative  with  a  negation.     Here  the  connection  is  be- 
tween  *  nobis  *  and  *  dices.'    Macenas  was  an  author,  though  probably  an 
indiiferent  one ;  and  Horace  may  have  put  ofF  his  requcst  tliat  he  should 
write  a  poetical  account  of  Augustus'8  achievements,  by  suggcsting  that  ho 
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shoald  write  one  in  prose.  It  does  not  foUow  that  Msecenas  ever  wrote,  or 
that  Horace  ever  serionsly  intended  to  advise  his  writing.  '  Fedestribus '  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  rreCos  \6yos  for  *  prose/  or  *  solnta  oratio/  which 
latter  was  the  asual  expression  for  prose  in  Horace's  time.  He  uses  tJie  word 
*  pedester '  again  twice  to  express  a  plain  style  of  speech,  bnt  not  for  prose 
as  opposed  to  poetrf  (S.  ii.  6.  17,  and  A.  F.  95).  Quintilian  uses  the  word, 
but  expresslj-  as  a  Qrecism.  The  word  '  prosa '  or  '  prorsa/  as  its  correct 
form  appears  to  be,  is  of  later  ase  than  the  age  of  Angustus. 

11.  auctaque per  vias]  This  appears  to  refer  to  the  triumphs  of  Aagustus 
noticed  in  C.  i.  2.  49.     See  also  C.  iv.  2.  35,  n.  Epod.  vii.  7. 

12.  Regum  coUa  minacium.]  The  same  as  'reges  minaces.'  Their  nccks 
are  mentioned  in  allusion  to  their  humbled  pride. 

13.  domitiae]  If  by  Licjmnia  is  meant  Terentia  (see  Introductionh 
'dominae'  may  stand  for  wife,  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi.  397):  "Hi  Ditis 
dominam  thalamo  deducere  adorti." 

14.  lucidum  FuUj/entes]  The  neuter  adjective  performs  in  this  and  like  cases 
the  office  of  an  adverb,  which  is  very  cdmmon  in  all  languages. 

15.  bene  mutuis]  'her  faithful  heart  full  of  love  happj  and  mutual'  (see 
Introduction). 

18.  certare  joco]  *  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  wit.' 

19.  nitidis]  Mnfestive  carb.' 

20.  Dianae  cdebris  die.]  Her  festival  was  held  on  the  ides  of  Angust. 
The  dances  at  her  festival  were  led  by  ladies  of  rank  (see  C.  iv.  6.  31.  A.  F. 
232).  'Choris'  appear  to  be  privatc,  as  opposed  to  die  sacred  dances. 
Dancing  was  not  unusual  in  private  societj  at  this  time,  even  among  ladies. 
Therefore  it  was  not  dcgrading  to  Terentia,  who  was  probably  fond  of  this 
amusement  Otlier  words  u^  with  'brachia/  to  express  dancing,  are 
'jactare,'  'deducere,'  *ducere,'  'mittere,'  *movere.'  The  graccful  motion 
of  the  arms  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  dancing,  as  it 
is  stili,  wherever  it  is  practised  as  an  art.    - 

The  expression  *ferre  pedem '  is  used  bv  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  11),  and  'lu- 
dere'  (£c.  vi.  27).  'Dianae  celebris  die  is  the  day  on  which  the  temple 
of  Dianawas  crowded  witK  worshippers.  'Celebris'  and  'crebcr'  are  the 
same  word  under  different  forms. 

21.  diues  Achaemenes,]  Achsemenes  was  the  ereat-grandfather  of  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  the  Achaemenid  d^niastv  of  Per- 
sian  kings,  of  which  were  Darius  and  Xerxes,  took  its  name  from  him.  His 
name  is  used  here  loosely  for  those  kings,  but  he  was  not  a  king  himself, 
though  of  a  noble  famii^.     See  C.  iii.  1.  44.    Epod.  xiii.  8. 

22.  Phrygiae  Mygdomas  opes]     See  C.  iii.  16.  41,  n. 

23.  Permutarej     See  C.  i.  17.  2,  n.     '  Crine'  here  means  a  lock  of  hair. 

26.  facili  saevttia]  *  witli  complying  cruelty ' ;  tiiat  is,  a  cruelty  that  is  only 
pretended  and  is  easily  overcome. 

27.  poscente  magis]  '  more  than  thon  who  askest  them.'  '  Occapare '  has 
th9  force  of  ^^av€ty>  'to  be  beforehand/  'to  anticipate,'  —  'sometimes  she 
isthefirst  to  snatch.' 


ODE    XIII. 

It  is  impossible  to  sav  with  certainty  when  the  acddent  happened  which  is 
referred  to  in  this  Ode,  but  tiiere  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  was  whcn  Hor- 
ace  was  about  forty  ycars  old,  b.  c.  25  or  26.  It  appears  that  a  tree  on  his 
farm  fcll  and  nearly  struck  him.  In  this  Ode  he  describes  the  danger  he  had 
escapcd,  aud  abnses  the  tree  and  the  man  who  planted  it.    A  year  after- 
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wards»  we  iind  him  celebrating  the  aimivenarr  of  his  escape  with  a  sacrifice 
to  Liber  (C.  iii.  8.  6),  and  in  tbe  17th  Ode  of  this  book  (y.  32)  he  speaks  of 
offering  a  lamb  to  Faunus  for  bis  preservation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Ode  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Horace's  waj  of 
digressing  into  subjects  onlv  remotely  connected  with  his  principal  theme. 
In  speaking  of  his  escape,  he  is  led  into  a  description  of  the  company  ha 
should  bave  been  brought  into  if  he  had  been  sent  so  snddenly  to  Hades, 
dwelling  particularly  on  AlcflBos  and  Sappho^  and  the  power  of  their  mnsie 
over  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

AnouMENT.  —  Whoever  planted  thee,  thon  tree,  did  so  on  an  evil  day ; 
and  with  impious  hand  he  reared  thee.  Parridde,  guest-murder,  —  there  is 
no  crime  he  would  not  commit.  No  one  can  provide  against  all  dangers. 
The  sailor  fears  the  sea,  and  nothing  else ;  the  soldier  fears  his  enemy  alone ; 
but  death  comes  often  from  an  unexpected  sonrce.  How  nearlj  was  I  sent 
to  the  regions  below,  where  all  the  shades  wonder,  Cerbems  listens,  the 
Furies  are  charmed,  and  the  damned  suspend  their  labors,  wliile  Sappho 
and  AlcsBus  sing. 

I.  nefastd]  A  *dies  nefastus'  was  properly  one  on  which,  tbe  day  beins 
dedicated  to  religion,  it  was  not  lawful  for  tbe  prsetor  to  hold  his  conrt.  Ovid 
thus  defines  'diesfasti'  and  'nefasti'  (Fast.  i.  47):  — 

**  Ille  nefastus  erit  perVjnem  tria  verba  silentnr ; 
Fastus  erit  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi " ; 
where  the  three  words  alluded  to  are  said  to  be  'do,'  <dico,'  'addico,'  all  of 
them  familiar  and  of  common  occurrence  in  Boman  civil  procedure.  Hence 
the  name,  which  is  compouoded  of  '  ne '  and  'fari.'  And,  because  no  seco- 
lar  work  but  what  was  necessary  oonld  prosper  on  the  days  called  *  nefasti,' 
all  unlucky  days  came  to  be«r  that  name  as  hero ;  and  the  word  was  thence 
applied  to  express  all  that  was  bad,  as  C.  i.  35.  35.  The  words  may  bc  ren- 
dered,  "he  not  only  planted  theeon  an  evil  day  (whoever  it  was  that  first 
planted  thec),  but  with  impious  hand  reared  thee."  The  'pagus'  was  Man- 
dela,  in  a  valley  of  the  Sabine  hills,  where  Horace  had  his  farm. 

6.  Fregisse  cervicem]  This  is  the  ordinary  phrase  for  strangulation.  It 
occurs  a^ain  Epod.  iii.  2.  '^he  force  of  '  penetralia '  is,  that  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  house  the  images  of  the  Fenates  and  thc  hearth  of  Ycsta  were 
placed,  where,  if  anywhero,  the  pcrson  of  a  gnest  should  be  sacrcd. 

10.  Tractavity'\  This  word  is  sufficient  for  both  substantives.  Thero  is  no 
necessity  for  supplying  *patravit'  for  'nefas,'  as  Orelli  says.  The  word 
*  tractaro '  is  widely  applied, 

II.  caducunil  This  word  signifies  'falling'  (iii.  4.  44),  'fallen,'  or  'ready 
to  fall.'  More  generaily  the  last,  as  here.  Virgil  has  ( Aen.  vi.  481 ) :  "  Hic 
multum  fleti  ad  superos  belloque  caduci  Dardanidae";  where  it  means 
'fallen.' 

14.  inhoras.']  'from  hour  to  hoitr.' 

Bosporxanl  Tbe  form  of  the  Greek  /Sovr  wc^po;  requires  that  the  name 
should  be  written  thus,  and  not  Bosphorum,  as  it  is  often  spelt.  The  Phoe-  • 
nicians  were  proverbial  as  sailors,  and  the  name  is  so  uscd  here. 

17.  celerem  fugani]  C.  i.  19.  11,  n.  The  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Par- 
thians,  b.  o.  55,  and  of  M.  Antonius,  b.  c.  36,  left  a  deep  and  long  impres- 
sion  on  the  Romans. 

18,  19.  catenas  —  ^  Ttalum  Robur;']  *the  bonds  and  the  prowess  of  the  Ro- 
man.'  Among  the  things  which  the  Roman  soldier  carried  to  battle  with 
him  (an  axc,  a  saw,  &c.)  was  a  chain  to  secure  any  prisoner  he  might  take. 
To  this  Horace  probably  refers  in  *  catenas,'  and  below  in  C.  iii.  8.  22. 

21.  furvae  regna  Proserpinae]  *  Furvus '  is  an  old  word  signifying  *  dark,' 
and  is  not  diffei-ent  from  *  fulvus,'  except  in  usage.    It  is  much  used  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  infernal  deities  and  their  rites.  From  the  same  root  Festus 
derives  '  furiae/  '  fuligo/  and  other  words  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  syl- 
lable  in  Proserpina  is  usually  long  in  other  writers. 

23.  Sedesque  discretas  piotvan}  According  to  the  notions  of  the  andent 
poets,  the  great  divisions  of  Orcus  were  three :  Ist,  Erebos,  the  region  of 
darkncss  and  mouming,  but  not  of  torment,  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Styx,  and  extended  thence  over  a  considerable  tract  towards  the  other  two ; 
2d,  Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment;  and  3d,  Blysium,  the  place  of 
happiness.  In  the  first  of  these  Minos  presided,  in  the  second,  Rhadaman' 
thus,  and  in  the  third,  JEacus.  In  the  Homeric  times  Elysium  was  upoii 
earth  in  the  yMKap<av  i^o-oe.  See  Odyss.  iv.  569,  and  the  Schol.  thereon, 
and  C.  iv.  8.  25. 

24.  querentem  Sappho  pueUis  de  popularibus^  Some  of  Sappho's  poetry,  of 
which  fragments  remain,  is  addressed  to  her  young  female  friends,  and  com- 
plains  with  jealousv  of  their  transferring  their  affections  to  others.  Horace 
alludes  to  this.  The  ^olians  settled  in  Lesbos,  Sappho'6  native  island  (C. 
i.  1.  34),  wherefore  her  lyre  is  called  -Solian. 

26.  pienius]  *  in  grander  strains/ 

27.  Alcaeef  pUch^  dura  navis,\  See  C.  i.  32.  6,  n.  The  *plectrum* 
(ifKriKTpov)  was  a  small  stick  (gilt  or  ivory  or  plain  wood)  with  which  tho 
strings  of  the  lyre  were  sometimes  struck,  instead  of  with  the  fingers. 

29.  sacro — nlentio']     'Strains  worthy  of  profound  (religious)  silence.' 

30.  Mirantur — dicere;]  '  Admire  them  both,  as  they  sing*;  a  Grecism  for 
'mirantur  dicentes.*    *Ma^s'  roodifies  *bibit.' 

32.  Densum  humeris]  This  is  rather  an  unnsual  expression  for  'crowded 
together.' 

33.  carminibus]  This  is  the  ablative  case,  as  (S.  i.  4.  28)  "  Stupet  Albius 
aere";  (S.  ii.  7.  95)  "  Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpes^nsane,  tabella. 

34.  centiceps]  Elsewhere  Horace  represents  Cerberus  with  three  heads,  C. 
ii.  19.  31,  and  C.  iii.  11.  20;  in  the  latter  of  which  places,  which  greatly  re- 
sembles  this  and  should  be  compared  with  it,  he  describes  him  with  a  hun- 
dred  snakes  guarding  his  head.  Hesiod  represents  him  with  fifty  heads,  but 
tiiree  is  the  more  usual  account. 

35.  intorti]    *  Anguis '  is  more  commonly  feminhie  than  mascnline. 

36.  Eumenidtm]  This  name  waa  given  to  the  Erinnyes,  as  one  of  better 
omen  than  the  other  names  which  they  bore.  It  signifies  *■  the  kind*hearted ' 
(cS  pevos,  *mens').  From  uSschylus  downwards  they  were  represented  in 
horrid  forms  and  with  snakes  in  tbeir  hair,  as  here.    The  Romans  called  them 

*  Furiae,*  and,  like  the  later  Greeks,  confined  their  number  to  three,  whose 
names  were  Alecto,  Megasra,  and  Tisiphone.     See  C.  i.  28.  17,  n. 

37.  Quinet]  *moreover,'  or  *nay,  even.'  •«'Quin'  represents  *qui'  with 
a  negative  particle  affixed,  and  is  strictly  an  inten^ogative,  *  why  not  ? '  or 

*  how  should  it  not  be  so  *? '  but  like  ovkovv  it  is  used  in  direct  affirmations, 
as  here  and  in  many  other  places.  As  to  the  punishments  of  Prometheus 
and  Tantalus,  see  Epod.  xvii.  65^  sq.  Orion  the  hunter  is  n^entioned  below, 
C.  iii.*:71. 

38.  laborum  decipitur]     See  ii.  9.  17,  n.     'Is  beguiled  of  his  sufferings.' 
40.  lyncas.]    Elsewhere  tbis  word  is  only  nsed  in  the  feminine  gender. 

Homer  represents  the  heroes  as  following  in  Elysium  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
their  lives  on  the  earth.  See  Odyss.  xi.  571,  sqq.  and  Virgil,  Aen.  vi. 
651,  sqq. 
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ODE   XIV. 

Who  Fostamus  was,  or  whether  it  is  a  real  name,  is  uncertain.  The  snb- 
ject  of  tbe  Odo  is  the  oertainty  of  death,  and  it  ends  with  a  hint  npon  the  follj 
of  boarding. 

Aroument.  —  Time  is  slipping  awaj,  Postamas,  and  piety  will  not  re- 
tard  the  approach  of  age  or  death.  No  sacrifices  will  propitiate  Pluto,  who 
keeps  even  the  giants  Geryon  and  Titjos  beyond  that  stream  which  all  most 
cross,  even  thongh  we  expose  not  ourseives  to  the  dangers  of  war,  the  sea, 
and  climate.  Thoa  mast  leave  home,  wife,  and  all  thoa  hast,  and  thine  heir 
will  squander  what  thoa  hast  hoarded. 

I.  Jiigaces]  *fleeting.' 

4.  indomiiae]     The  Greek  abdfuurros* 

5.  trecenis  quotquot  eunt  dies]  *  three  handred  every  daj,' 

6.  HlacrimabH0n\  Here  this  word  is  ased  in  an  active  sense.  It  is  ased 
passively  in  C.  iv.  9.  26 :  "  Omnes  illacrimabiles  nrgentar."  See  note  on  C. 
1.  3.  32.     Compare  "Orcas  —  non  exorabilis  anro  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  178). 

7.  teramplum\  *Ter'  expresscs  the  triple  form  of  the  monster,  "forma 
tricorporis  nmbrae"  (Aen.  vi.  289).  He  was  a  mytbical  king  of  tho  island 
Er^rtheia  (Gades),  slain  by  Hercnles  (C.  iii.  14.  1).  Tityos  was  a  giant  wbo, 
for  attempting  to  violate  the  goddess  Artemis,  was  killed  by  Apollo  and  cast 
into  Tartarus,  where  vultares  devoured  his  liver  (C.  iii.  4.  77  ;  iv.  6.  2). 

8.  tristi  Compescit  unda,]     This  is  Virgirs  description  (Aen.  vi.  438), — 

"  Tristique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
AlligafilBt  novies  Styx  intcrfusa  coercet,"  — 
which  is  repeated  from  Georg.  iv.  479.     Sophocles  (Electra,  137)  calls  it 
ndyKoivov  Xifivap» 

9.  scilicet]  This  is  in  reality  a  verb,  *you  may  know,'  *you  may  be  snre.' 
It  is  uscd  as  an  adverb,  '  assuredly,'  sometimes  in  a  serious  sense  (as  here), 
sometimes  in  an  ironical. 

.  10.  Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimury]  This  expresses  the  words  of  Homer, 
ts  BvrjTos  T  €tri  Kal  cdoi  ArjfxrfTCpos  aKTrjv  (II.  xiii.  322),  o\  dpovpris  Kapnbv 
cdoveri  (II.  vi.  142). 

II.  reges]  This  is  Horace^s  nsual  word  for  the  rich,  as  observed  on  C.  i. 
4. 14.  *  Colonus '  was  the  lessee  of  a  farm,  the  owner  of  which  was  called 
'dominus'  in  respect  to  that  property.  *Reges,'  tberefore,  are  'domini.' 
A  '  colonus '  might  be  rich  and  the  tenant  of  a  lai^ge  farm ;  but  Horace  re- 
fers  to  the  poorer  sort  here  and  in  C.  i.  35. 6.  *  Inops '  he  uses  sometimes  in 
an  extreme,  sometimes  in  a  qualified  sense  of  want,  but  more  gencraliy  the 
latter,  as  he  does  'pauper,'  C.  i.  1.  18,  n.  The  opposition  is  between 
high  and  low,  and  the  difference  is  one  of  position,  as  in  the  third  Ode  of 
this  book  (v.  21,  sqq.).  "The  small  and  grcat  are  there,  and  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master."  (Job  iii.  19.)  This  seems  to  express  Horace's 
meaning. 

15.  Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentan]  See  S.  ii.  6. 18,  n.  With  '  nocentem ' 
connect  *  Corporibus.' 

18.  Cocytos]  This  was  the  name  of  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Thesprotia,  a  part  of  Epirus.  For  some  reason,  these  rivers  came  to  be  placed 
in  Tartaras,  and  the  Styx  was  added  to  them  as  a  third.  The  languagc  of 
the  text  expresses  very  well  the  character  an  infemal  stream  might  be  ex- 
pected  to  wear. 

Danaigenus]  *the  family  (or  children)  of  Banaus.'  The  punishment  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  is  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  11. 
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19.  damnatusque  longi]  'condemned  to  an  endless  task/  This  follows  the 
Greek  construction,  KaTayvaxrB^ls  nopov,  as  observed  C.  ii.  9.  17,  n. 

20.  Sisifphus  Aeolides]  Homer  too  calls  him  ^iavtjyos  Alokidrjs^  and  says 
he  was  Kep^iGTos  avhpSiv^  'the  most  gain-seeking  of  men '  (11.  vi.  153).  and 
Horace  calls  him  'vafer/  S.  ii.  3.  21.  His  punishment  (Mongus  labor') 
was  to  roU  a  stone  up  a  hill,  down  which  it  always  rollcd  again  when  it  was 
near  the  top.  (See  Epod.  xvii.  68.)  The  cause  of  this  punishmcnt  was  va- 
riously  stated  in  different  legends. 

23.  inviaas  cupves8os\  He  calls  them  'funebres'  in  Epod.  v.  18.  The 
cypress  was  commonly  planted  bj  tombs. 

24.  brevem]  *  Brevis  is  nowhere  else  nsed  in  this  sense  of  *  short-lived.' 
It  corresponds  to  oXiyoxpovios  and  pAwvBdhtos»  With  this  passage  com- 
pare  C.  ii.  3.  17,  sqq. 

25.  Caecubd]     See  C.  i.  20.  9,  n. 

dignior]  This  is  ironical :  the  heir  would  at  least  know  that  wealth  was 
made  to  spend,  and  so  would  be  a  worthier  possessor  than  the  man  who  had 
hoarded  it. 

27.  superbo]  The  pride  of  the  heir  is  transferred  to  the  wine.  Cicero 
(Phil.  ii.  41)  says,  "natabant  pavimenta  mero,  madebant  parietes."  On  the 
pontifical  feastings,  see  C.  i.  37.  2,  n.  As  to  'pavimenta/  see  notes  on  S. 
li.  4.  83.    Epp.  i.  10.  19. 


ODE   XV. 

When  Angnstus  had  brought  tho  civil  wars  to  an  end,  b.  c.  29,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  Horae^  probably  wrote  this  and 
other  Odes  (ii.  18,  iii  1-6)  to  promote  thc  reforms  of  Augustus;  perhaps 
by  his  desire,  or  that  of  Mfficenas.  They  should  be  read  together,  and  with 
C.  i.  2.  From  the  reference  to  the  temples  in  the  last  stanza,  it  may  be 
assumed  perhaps  that  this  Ode  and  the  sixth  of  the  third  book  were  written 
about  the  same  time,  that  is,  b.  c.  28,  when  Augustus  set  himself  particu- 
larly  to  restore  the  public  bnildings,  whichliad  fallen  into  neglect  during  the 
civil  wars. 

Aiignstus  passed  several  sumptuary  laws  to  keep  down  the  expensive 
habits  of  the  rtch  citizcns,  regulating  in  particnlar  the  cost  of  festivals  and 
banqnets.  But  they  soon  fell  into  disuse  and  contempt,  as  Tiberius,  writing 
to  the  Senate  fifty  years  afterwards,  declared  :•  "Tot  a  majoribus  refertae 
leges,  tot  quas  divus  Augustus  tulit,  illae  oblivione,  hae,  quod  fiagitiosius 
est,  contemptu  abolitae  securiorem  luxum  feccre"  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  54). 
Horace  in  this  Ode  complains  that  the  rich  are  wasting  tlieir  means  on  fine 
houses  and  Inxurious  living,  contrary  to  the  example  of  their  forefathers, 
who  were  content  to  Uve  in  buts  while  they  built  handsome  temples  for 
the  gods. 

Aroument.  —  Thc  rich  man's  palaces  and  flower-gardens  and  ponds  are 
occupying  all  our  once  fcrtile  land.  This  was  not  the  way  of  our  ancestors, 
who  had  but  littlc,  while  the  state  was  rich;  who  dwelt  in  no  spacious 
houses ;  whom  the  law  bade  content  themselves  with  a  turf-roofed  cottagc, 
and  beautify  the  towns  and  temples  with  marble. 

1.  Jampauca  aratro^  Tiberius  (see  Introduction)  complained  to  the  Sen- 
ate  that  Rome  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  provinces  for  her  com,  and  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wavcs,  which  might  at  any  time  cut  off  tho 
supply  and  reduce  the  citizens  to  live  on  their  ornamental  woods  and  country- 
houses.     (Compare  Sall.  Bell.  Cat.  13.)     'Begiae '  is  used  in  the  samo  way 
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as  '  rex '  elsewhere  (see  C.  i.  4. 14).    '  Regal  piles '  are  tfae  enonnoiis  yillas 
oftherich.     'Jam'  means  'soon.' 

2.  undique  latius]  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  18,  19»  20)  complains  that  some  of 
his  contemporaries  {*  piscinarii '  he  calls  them)  were  so  devoted  to  their  fisb- 
ponds  {'  stagna '),  that  thej  cared  more  for  thcm  than  for  »11  the  interests  of 
the  state,  as  if  this  might  fall  and  they  still  keep  theu:  playtbhigs :  "  Ita  sunt 
stulti  ut  amissa  republica  piscinas  suas  fore  salvas  sperare  videantur  "  (18). 
Elsewhere  he  calls  them  'piscinarum  Tritones'  (ii.  9).  As  to  tbe  'lactia 
Lucrinus/  see  A.  P.  63,  n. 

5.  tum  violaria]     This  is  opposed  to  *  tum  lanrea '  (v.  9). 

6.  Mtftius]  This  word  is  of  two  declensions.  So  likewise  are  '  qaercos/ 
'launis,'  *pintis,'  'comus,'  *ficus.* 

omnis  copia  narium]  *  Everj  abundance  of  swcet  smells.'  '  Naiium '  is 
put  for  the  perfames  of  flowers.    It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere. 

10.  ictu8.\  'Ictus'  is  used  bj  otber  poets  besides  Horace  for  tbe  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun.     See  Ovid,  Met.  v.  389.    Lucretius,  ii.  808. 

11.  intonsi]  This  is  cquivalent  to  'antiqui.'  'Catonis'  is  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  called  the  Censor  from  tbe  stem  way  in  whicb  be  executed  tbe  duties 
of  tbat  office,  b.  c.  184,  doing  all  bc  could  to  put  down  luxurious  and  expen- 
sive  habits. 

12.  Auspiciis]     'Example.' 

13.  census\  A  man's  property  was  called  his  'census'  because  it  was 
rated  by  the  censors  once  in  five  years ;  and  the  period  was  called  a  '  lus- 
tram,'  because,  when  this  duty  was  finisbed,  the  censors  performed  a  lustra- 
tion,  or  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  city. 

14.  nuUa  decempedis]  *  Privatis '  agrees  witb  *  decempedis.*  Horace  com- 
plains  that  the  private  houses  of  his  day  had  verandahs  {'  porticus ')  so  large 
as  to  be  measured  by  a  ten-foot  rule.  Hcre  they  dincd  in  thc  hot  weatber, 
and  caught  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north.  This  practice  was  called  *  cocnatio 
ad  Boream.'  'Opacam  excipiebat  Arcton'  is  likc  Virgirs  'Frigus  captabis 
opacum'  (Ec.  i.  53),  where  *the  shady  coolness*  means  *the  coolness 
caused  by  the  shade  * :  and  *  opacam  Arcton '  combines  the  notions  of  the 
nortb-wind  and  the  coolness  of  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  which  was  the 
north  side.  'Metata*  is  again  used  passively  in  S.  ii.  2.  114,  but  no  other 
writer  so  uses  the  word. 

17.  Portuitum  caespitem]  *The  turf  that  lies  at  hand,*  and  so,  *cheap.' 
This  means  cottages  roofed  with  turf,  as  Virgil  says  (Ec.  i.  69),  "tuguri 
congestum  culmine  caespes."  *  Fortuitum '  is  equivalent  to  rop  Tvxovra, 
Horace  alludes  to  the  ruined  state  of  tbe  templcs  in  C.  ii.  18.  2. 


ODE    XVI. 

Thb  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  Pompeius  Grosphus,  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  possessed  of  lai^  property  in 
Sicily,  of  which  island  he  was  probably  a  native.  On  his  return,  Horace 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend  Iccius  (Epp.  i.  12),  in  whieh 
be  speaks  highly  of  his  worth.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pom- 
peius  of  C.  ii.  7*(Introduction).  He  appears,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Odc, 
to  have  been  in  Sicily  when  it  was  written.  Perhaps  he  had  writtcn  Horace 
a  letter  whicb  called  up  the  particular  train  of  thought  that  rans  throngh  the 
Ode,  or  had  qualities  which  made  it  applicable  to  Inm.  The  object  of  the 
Ode  is  to  reprove  tbe  craving  for  happiness  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
others. 
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Aboumekt.  — The  sailor  and  the  sarage  warrior  alike  pray  ibr  rest,  bat 
wealth  cannot  bay  it.  Riches  and  power  cannot  remove  care  from  the  dweil- 
ing.  The  humble  alone  are  free.  Why  do  we  aim  at  so  much  happiness 
in  this  short  life,  and  run  away  from  home  ?  We  cannot  fly  from  ourselves 
and  care.  We  should  be  cheerfal  for  the  present,  and  not  expect  perfect 
happiness.  One  man  lives  many  days,  another  has  few.  I  may  have  oppor- 
tunlties  of  happiness  which  are  denied  to  thee ;  aod  yet  thoa  hast  ample  pos- 
sessions,  and  I  bnt  a  humble  farm,  a  breath  of  the  Grecian  Muse,  and  a  oon- 
tempt  for  the  vulgar. 

2.  Prensus  Aegaeo,]  'Deprensus*  ('overtaken/  'caught')  was  anaatical 
term  for  a  ship  overtaken  by  a  stonut  The  storms  of  the  ^gean  are  men- 
tioned  C.  iii.  29.  63.     '  Simul '  is  the  same  as  '  simul  ac.' 

3.  certa  fulgent]  *  shine  distinctly.' 

5.  Thrace]    For  *  Thracia.'     See  C.  iii.  15.  2,  n. 

10.  Summovet]  This  is  the  proper  word  to  express  the  lictor^s  duty  of 
clearing  the  way.  The  lictor  is  called  'consularis/  because  the  consuls 
were  attended  by  these  oflicers,  as  were  other  high  magistrates.  As  to 
'  laqueata/  see  S.  ii.  3.  273,  n. 

14.  salinum,]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3.  13.  *  Cnpido/  when  it  refers  to  tiie 
love  of  money,  is  always  mascaline  in  Horace. 

17.  jaculamur]     See  C  i.  2.  3,  n. 

18,  19.  Quid — mutamus]    *Whydowe  seek  in  exchange '  for  ourown? 
Patriae — exsul]     This  is  another  Grecism,  Trarpibos  <^uyaff.     Ovid  uses 

the  same  construction  (Met.  ix.  409) :  "Exsul  mentisque  domusque." 

21.  Scandit  aeratas]  See  C.  iii.  1.  37,  n.  *Vitiosa*  may  be  rendered 
'morbid,'  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  mind.  *JBratas'  is  'brazen- 
beaked.'  Like  sentiments  are  found  in  S.  ii.  7. 111-115.  £pp.  i.  11.  25, 
sqq. ;  14.  12,  sq. 

25.  quod  ultra  est]  *  what  lies  beyond ' ;  that  is,  *  the  future.' 

26.  Oderit]     This  is  a  strong  way  of  expressing  *  nolit/  *  refuse,*  *  avoid.' 

29.  cita  mors\  See  C.  iv.  6. 4,  n  He  was  destined  to  an  early  death,  and 
therefore  calls  himself  inwvOdbios  (II.  i-  352). 

30.  Titkonum]  Eos  (Aurora)  obtained  for  her  husband  Tithonus  the  gift 
of  immortality,  of  which,  when  old  age  became  too  great  a  burden,  he 
repented,  and  was  taken  by  her  to  heaven  (see  C.  i.  28.  8). 

31.  Et  mihi]  *and  perhaps  to  me  Time  shall  give  some  blessing  he  denies 
to  thee.'  He  then  goes  on  to  compare  their  respective  gifts,  and  raeans  to 
say  that  he  is  as  satisfied  with  hls  bumble  condition  as  Grospbus  sbould  be 
with  his  riches. 

33.  Sicu/ae]     See  Introduction. 

35.  equa,]  Mares  rather  than  horses  were  used  for  racin^.  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  59 ;  "  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum."  As  to  '  quadriga,'  sec  Epp.  i. 
11.  29,  n. 

bis  Afro  Murice  tinctae]  These  garments  were  c^lcd  btPa<f>a ;  compare 
Epod.  xii.  21  :  "Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae."  The  purple  dyes 
most  prized  were  the  Tyrian,  the  Sidonian  (Epp.  i.  10.  26),  thc  Laconian 
(C.  ii.  18.  8),  and  African  (Epp.  ii.  2.  181).  The  garment  dyed  with  this 
color  was  the  lacema,  an  outcr  cloak  worn  ovcr  the  toga.  It  was  veiy  costly. 
What  these  garments  gained  in  appearance  by  their  dye,  they  lost  in  savor; 
for  Martial  reckons  among  the  worst  smelling  objects  "  bis  murice  vellus 
inquinatum." 

38.  Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae]  *A  slight  breath  of  the  Grecian 
Muse,'  which  is  a  modcst  way  of  describing  his  talents  as  a  follower  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

39.  Pctrca  non  tnendax]    Elsewhere  he  addresses  the  Parcae  as  'veraces' 
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(C.  S.  25).  The  Farcae,  who  oorrespond  to  the  Greek  Moipac,  vreie  god- 
desses,  whose  offioe  it  wafl  to  execnte  the  decrees  of  JoTe  ('fata'),  which 
therefoie  tiiej  knew,  and  were  said  sometinies  to  reyeal.  Thej  attended. 
men  at  their  birth,  and  foretold  their  character  and  fortnnes,  and  so  Horace 
says  Farca  gave  him  the  gifts  he  mentions.  The  original  conception,  which 
Homer  adopts,  snpposed  bnt  one  Moipa,  and  Horace  uses  the  singnhir 
nnmber.  But  according  to  the  later  notions  there  were  three.  See  next 
Ode,  V.  16. 

malimum]   'spitelul/  which  Horace  sajrs  feelinglj,  for  he  had  suffered 
finom  their  malioe. 


ODE    XVII. 

Thb  last  two  lines  of  this  Ode,  showing  that  Horaoe  had  not  yet  paid  the 
aaciifice  he  had  vowed  to  Faunus  for  his  preservation  from  death,  makes  it 
most  probable  that  it  was  written  not  long  after  C.  13  of  this  book,  b.  c  25 
or  26.  In  the  same  year  Msecenas  appears  to  have  recovered  from  a  fever, 
and  to  have  been  received  with  applanse  in  the  theatre  on  his  first  appearance 
after  his  illness  (C.  i.  20.  3).  But  his  recovery  seems  to  have  been  only 
partial ;  and  it  would  appcar  that  Horace  had  to  listen  to  his  complaints  and 
apprehensions  of  death,  his  fear  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  great.  Horace 
remonstrates  with  his  friend  in  an  affectionate  way  about  his  complaints  and 
apprehensions. 

Argument.  —  Why  kill  me  with  thy  complaints  ?  I  cannot  survi^-e  thee, 
Mscenas ;  one  half  of  my  life  being  gone,  how  should  the  other  stay  behind  ? 
I  have  swom  to  die  with  thee,  and  the  monsters  of  hell  shall  not  separate  ns. 
Our  star  is  one  and  the  same.  The  power  of  Jove  rescued  thee  from  the 
adverse  influence  of  Satum  on  that  day  when  thou  wert  rcceivcd  with  accla- 
mations  in  the  theatre,  and  Faunus  at  the  same  time  rescued  me  from  death. 
Offer  thy  saoifice  and  dedicate  thy  temple,  and  I  will  ofifer  my  unpretendin^ 
lamb. 

2.  taniaim  ett]  A  translation  of  the  Greek  ^iXoir  cVrt,  and  equivalent  to 
•placet' 

6.  a&mi,]  *  I,  the  other  part.'  Two  definitions  of  friendship  by  Pythago- 
ras  are  worth  preserving.  One  is,  a-afjLara  fuv  8vo  itvxn  ^  /Ata  ;  and  the 
other,  €OtI  yap  &g  <l>afup  6  <l>ikog  ^€VT€pos  €y«.  Erasmus  (Adag.  Neaera 
et  Charmion)  speaks  of  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was 
usual  for  persons  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  cach  not  to  survivc  the  other, 
such  pcrsons  being  called  oi  ovvasroByfiaKomg.  This,  if  trae,  corresponds 
with  Cffisar^s  account  of  the  Soldnrii  (B.  G.  iii.  22). 

7.  Nec  carus  aeque]  *  Carus '  requires  *  ipsi '  to  be  suDplied,  as  (Epp.  i.  3. 
29),  "  Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari."  *  Neither  so  dear  (to  my- 
self  as  you  were  to  me),  nor  suniving  with  an  entire  Hfe.'  Horace  and 
Msecenas  died  the  same  year,  and  it  has  been  unreasonably  surmised,  from 
this  coincidence  and  the  language  here  used,  that  Horace  hastened  his  own 
dcath  in  order  to  accompany  his  fHcnd      (Compare  Epod.  i.  5.) 

1 1 .  Utcunqite]     For  '  quandocunque,'  *  whencver.' 

13.  Chimaeraej     See  C.  i.  27.  24. 

14.  Gyas]  Tfiis  name  is  somctiracs  written  Gygcs.  It  belongs  to  one  of 
the  giants  who  made  war  upon  Zeus. 

16.  Juttiiiae\    Litai  and  tho  MoifMu  were  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis, 
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.and  ihe  former  is  here  introdaced  as  associated  with  her  sisters.  See  C.  16. 
39,  n. 

17.  Seu  Libra]  What  Horace  thought  of  astrology  may  be  coUected 
from  C.  i.  11.  He  introdaces  a  little  of  it  hcre  to  entertain  his  fricnd, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  but  little  care  or  knowledge  of  the  subject,  aud 
rather  a  contempt  for  it.  He  says  whatever  the  constellation  may  have  been 
under  which  he  was  boi*n,  whether  Libra,  Scorpio,  or  Capricomus,  his  star 
no  doubt  coincidcd  with  that  of  Maecenas,  for  tlmt  their  fortunes  were  one. 

20.  Capricomus]  The  sun  enters  this  constellation  in  the  winter.  It  is 
therefore  charged  with  the  storms  that  then  occur,  and  is  called  the  tyrant 
of  the  westem  wave,  as  Notus  is  calied  the  lord  of  the  Hadriatic  (C.  i. 
3. 15). 

23.  refitlgens]  Shining  in  opposition,  so  as  to  counteract  his  infiucnces. 
Those  who  were  bom  when  Satum  was  visible  were  snpposed  to  be  liable  to 
all  manner  of  ills.  But  the  star  of  Japiter,  if  it  shone  at  the  same  time, 
would  destroy  the  power  of  Satum. 

26.  Laetum  theatris]     See  Introd. 

28.  Sustuleratf]  Ttie  use  of  the  indicative  in  hypothetical  cascs  of  thts 
kind  is  not  easily  reduced  to  mle ;  but  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
constmction  of  av  with  thc  indicative.  When  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled, 
or  is  a  negative  condition,  or  implies  a  negation,  then  the  consequent  clnuse 
may  be  expressed  by  the  indicative  mood,  in  the  pluperfect  tense  if  the  action 
be  a  compiete  action  and  past,  in  the  perfect  if  it  be  present.  "  Sustulerat 
8i  non  levasset ;  sed  levavit."  Horace^s  meaning  might  be  thus  expressed : 
"  The  trank  had  killed  me,  had  not  Faunus  lightened  the  blow."  "  It  should 
be  observed,  that  in  sentences  of  this  character  the  '  nisi '  or  *  si '  always 
follows." 

Horace  was  under  the  particular  care  of  Mercury,  the  Muses,  and  Faunus, 
to  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  Liber  (iii.  8.  7),  he  attributes  his  preservation 
on  this  occasion  (C.  iii.  4.  27).  Faunus  or  Fan  was  the  son  of  Hermes  or 
Mercury. 

29.  leuasset]  *  had  averted.' 

30.  Reddere  victimas]  Maecenas  had  vowed  an  offering,  a  shrine  probably 
to  Apollo,  the  healer,  for  his  recovery ;  Horace  had  vowed  a  lamb  to  Faunos 
(see  Introduction). 


ODE    XVIII. 

This  Ode,  which  deals  with  Horace*s  favorite  subjects,  the  levelling 
power  of  death,  and  the  vanity  of  wealth,  and  the  schemes  of  the  wealthy, 
is  dedicated  to  no  particular  friend.    It  is  like  C  iii.  24. 

AROUMEyx.  —  No  gold  in  my  roof,  no  marble  in  my  hall,  no  palace  have 
I,  nor  female  clients  to  serve  me ;  but  I  have  honesty  and  nnderstanding, 
and,  thoqgh  I  be  poor,  I  am  courted  by  the  rich  :  what  more  should  I  ask 
of  the  gods  or  my  friend,  content  with  my  single  Sabine  estate?  Days  arc 
passing  on,  and,  though  ready  to  drop  into  thy  grave,  thou  art  buiUling  and 
stretching  thy  borders,  and  tearing  up  the  landmarks  of  thy  client,  and 
driving  him  from  his  home.  But  to  what  purpose  is  this  1  To  Hades  thou 
must  go  in  the  end :  the  earth  opens  to  rich  and  poor  ;  Prometheus  the 
crafty,  and  Tantalus  the  proud,  they  cannot  escape ;  and  the  poor  man 
finds  in  death  a  release  from  his  toils,  whether  he  seek  it  or  not. 

2.  hcunar ;]     See  S.  ii.  3.  273,  n. 

3.  trabes]  'blocks.'    The  architrave  or  base  of  the  entablature  resting 
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npon  a  colnmn  is  probablj  meant.  The  maible  from  Mc  ^t  Hymettos  m 
Attica  was  white.  The  Nomidian,  referred  to  in  the  next  yerse,  was 
yellowish. 

6.  Attalt]  See  C.  i.  1. 12,  n.  'I  have  not,  a  stranger  heir,  taken  posses- 
sion  of  the  palace  of  Attalos/  The  meaning  is,  '  I  have  not  liad  the  luck 
to  come  to  an  unexpected  estate,  as  the  Bomans  came  in  for  die  property  of 
Attalus.' 

7.  Lacmicas]     See  C.  16.  35,  n. 

8.  honestae — otibitae:]  'respectable  dependants/  which  mar  mean  the 
rostic  woroen  on  a  man's  farms,  the  wives  of  the  '  ooloni.'  Tnis  is  not  tho 
technical  sense  of '  cliens '  or  '  clienta/  for  which  see  Smith's  Dict  Ant. 

10.  Benigna  vena]  *  a  productive  vein.'    This  metaphor  is  from  a  mine. 

11.  MepeiU]  *  seeks  my  company.' 

14.  unicis  Sabinia]  'my  singie  Sabine  estate.'  Sup^  'prae^.'  The 
farm  which  Meecenas  gave  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  among  the 
Sabine  hills. 

16.  interire]  This  word  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  ^^/mv,  by  wfaich 
the  Greek  expressed  the  latter  days  of  the  month. 

17.  Tu  secatu&i  marmora  Locas]  Tou  —  i.  e.  any  luxurions  old  man-— 
*  You  enter  into  contracts  for  the  hewing  of  marble/  to  omament  your 
houses,  in  the  way  of  pillars,  wall-coating,  and  floors.  *  Locare '  may  be 
said  either  of  one  who  receives  or  of  one  who  pays  money :  *  locare  rem 
faciendam '  or  '  utendam,'  to  let  ont  work  to  be  done,  or  to  let  a  thing  (as  a 
house,  &c.)  to  be  used.  In  the  former  case  the  *  k>cator '  pays,  in  the  latter 
he  receives  payment.  Hero  the  former  is  meant.  The  correlative  terms  are 
'redemptor '  and  *  conductor.'     See  C.  iii.  1.  35,  n. 

20.  urges  Summovere  littora,]  Compare  with  this  C.  iii.  1.  33,  sqq. :  "  Con- 
tracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt.  '  Summovere '  is  to  push  up  or  push  out 
farther  into  the  sea  by  artificial  means,  and  so  increase  your  grounds  on 
which  to  build.    As  to  'Baiae,'  see  £pp.  i.  1.  83,  n. 

22.  ripa,]  *  Ripa '  is  not  used  for  '  littus/  '  the  shore  of  the  sea '  (as  here), 
so  often  as  '  littus '  is  used  for  *  ripa,' '  the  bank  of  a  river.' 

23.  Quid,  quod  udque]  *  Qnid'  and  *quid  enim'  are  commonly  used  to 
introduce  a  fresh  instance  or  illustnition  of  what  has  been  said  before,  or  else 
they  carry  on  the  fiow  of  an  argument,  or  something  of  tbat  sort.  It  has 
been  usual  to  inscrt  a  note  of  interrogadon  after  it  in  mese  cases,  which  only 
makes  an  intelligible  formula  unintelligible. 

24.  ReveUis  agri  terminos]  A  law  of  dM  twelve  tables  provided  against 
this  wrong.  "  Patronus  si  clienti  fraudem  fecerit,  sacer  esto."  Solomon 
tbus  exhorts  the  rioh  (Prov.  xxiii.  10, 11) :  "Kcmove  not  ihQ  old  landmark, 
and  enter  not  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless ;  for  their  Bedeemer  is  mighty, 
he  shall  plead  with  thee." 

29.  mUla  certior  tamen]  '  There  is  no  dwelling  marked  out  (or  defined) 
which  more  oertainly  awaits  the  wealthy  landlord  than  the  fooands  of  greedy 
Orcns.'..  Horaoe  means  to  say,  *  Thongh  you  think  you  may  push  the  boun- 
doiy  of  your  estate  farther  and  farther,  you  must  go  to  a  iiome  marked  oot 
for  you,  and  which  you  can  neither  expand  nor  escape  from.*  In  *  destinata ' 
(agreoing  with  *  aula ')  and  in  '  finis '  is  contained  the  notion  of  prescribed 
and  fixed  limits,  in  which  the  force  of  the  passage  lies. 

34.  RegumquepuerisA     C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

35.  Cailidum  Promethea]  Tliis  story  of  Prometheus  trying  to  bribe  C!haron 
is  not  found  elscwhcre. 

36.  Hic\  i.  e.  Orcus,  "  non  exorabilis  auro  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  179). 

37.  Tantali  Genus]     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. 

38.  coercet]  '  confines.' 

40.   Vocatus  aique  non  vocatua  audit.]    Horace's  language  is  bold,  conpling 
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''aadit^with  '  non  Tocfttiis/    'Fanctain  laboribas/  'when  he  has  finifihed 
his  labors/  is  deriyed  from  the  Greek  KeKfujKora. 


ODE   XIX. 

Thib  Ode  was  perhaps  composed  at  ihe  time  of  the  Liberalia,  like  the 
third  elegy  of  the  fifth  book  of  Ovid'8  Tristia.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
woods,  and  the  poet  is  sapposed  to  come  suddenly  npon  the  party^  consisting 
of  Bacchus,  with  his  attendant  nymphs  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods, 
all  attending  with  admiration  to  the  god  as  he  sings  his  own  achievements. 
The  poet  is  smitten  with  terror,  which  gives  placo  (v.  9)  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  divinity,  in  vutue  of  which  he  breaks  out  into  echoes  of  all  he  had 
heard. 

Aroument.  —  Among  the  far  hills  I  saw  Bacchus  —  O  wonderfiil!  — 
reciting,  and  the  Nymphs  learning,  and  the  Satyrs  all  attention.  Awe  is 
fresh  in  my  heart ;  the  god  is  within  me,  and  I  am  troubled  with  joy.  O 
spare  me,  dread  Liber  1  It  is  past,  and  I  am  free  to  sing  of  the  Bacchanals ; 
of  fountains  of  wine  and  milk  and  honey ;  of  Ariadne ;  of  Pentheus  and 
Lycurgus ;  how  thou  tamedst  the  waters  of  the  East,  and  dost  sport  with 
tfae  Thracian  nymphs ;  how  thou  hurledst  the  giant  from  heaven,  and  how 
Cerberus  did  crouch  to  thee,  and  lick  thy  feet. 

1 .  Bacchum]  The  legends  and  attributes  of  Bacchus  contained  in  this  Ode 
aie  entirely  of  Greek  origin.  The  Romans  had  no  independent  notions  of 
this  divinity,  whose  name  BaKXps,  *the  shouter,'  is  properly  no'more  than  an 
adjunct  of  Al6w(toS' 

2.  docentem  —  discentes]  These  correspond  to  the  terms  ^ibda-Kciv  and 
liavBdvfiVj  as  applied  to  the  choragus  who  trained,  and  the  chorus  who  leamt 
thcir  parts  in  the  Grcek  plays. 

3.  Nymphasque]  The  Naiades  and  Dryades  (see  C.  iii.  25.  14).  These 
nymphs  were  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  in  his  mfancy,  and  are  always  represented 
as  his  companions. 

4.  Caprtpedum  Satyronm]  The  Satyrs  are  usually  confounded  with  the 
Fauns,  Faunus  again  being  confounded  with  Pan,  who  was  represented  with 
p^at's  feet  like  the  Satyrs.  Lucian  describes  the  Satyrs  as  being  o^els  ra 
ira,  but  only  describes  Pan  as  having  die  lower  extremities  like  a  goat,  ra 
Karo)  aiyi  eoiKOis.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  tiying  to  trace  any  consistency  in  the 
'poet's  conceptions  of  these  uncouth  divinities. 

6,  7 .  turhidum  Laetatur]  '  beats  wildly.* 

9.  Fas  est]  *  the  god  permits  me.'  Here  the  poet  is  snpposed  torecover 
from  the  terror  inspired  by  the  god,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  repeat 
what  he  has  heard.  *  Fas  est '  is  equivalent  to  SvvaTov  «ort.  The  power  as 
well  as  the  permission  of  the  god  is  given.     C.  i.  11. 1,  n. 

Thyiadas]  The  attendants  of  Bacchus  werc  so  called,  from  the  Greek  word 
^etv, '  to  rave.' 

10.  lactis^mella;]  The  same  attributc  that  mado  Dionysus  the  god  of 
wine  olso  gave  hira  milk  and  honey  as  his  typcs.  He  represented  the  exu- 
berancc  of  nature,  and  was  thercin  closcly  connccted  with  Demeter.  Any 
travcllcr  in  the  East  can  tcll  of  honeyconibs  on  the  trees  as  curiously  wrought 
as  any  in  garden-hivcs.  Virgil  says  (Ec.  iv.  30) :  "Et  durae  quercus  suda- 
bunt  roscitla  mella." 
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12.  iterare]  This  means  '  to  repeat '  what  the  poet  had  heard  from  the  god, 
as  he  tangfat  the  njmphs  to  praise  him. 

13.  Fas  et]  '  Et '  is  ujBed  oj  the  poets  as  an  enclitic,  and  put  after  the  word 
it  helongs  to,  which  is  not  done  by  the  prose-writers. 

beatae  amjugis]  i.  e.  Ariadne,  whose  crown  is  one  of  tbc  constellations, 
'  corona/  placed  in  heaven  by  Baochos,  according  to  the  stoiy  recorded  in  his 
happy  manner  bv  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  459  -  516). 

14.  tectaque  Penthei]  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes  (Epp.  i.  16.  74),  ha^-ing 
gone  ont  to  see  the  secret  oigies  of  Bacchus,  was  tom  to  pieccs  by  the  Bac- 
chanals,  with  his  mother  Agave  at  the  head  of  them. 

16.  ^atrgi.j     See  C.  i.  18.  8,  n. 

17.  Tujlectt*  amnes,]  The  Hydaspes  and  Orontes,  which  Bacchus  is  said 
to  have  walked  over  dir-shod. 

19.  Nodocoerces]  This  is  ayariation  of  *nodo  cohibere  crinem*  (C.  iii. 
14.  22).  *  Bistonidum'  means  the  women  of  the  Bistones,  a  Thracian  tribc. 
'Fraus,'  in  this  sense  of  *harm,'  occurs  again,  C.  S.  41. 

21.  Tu,  cum  parentis]  Horace  fbllowed  some  legend  not  found  by  ns  ebe- 
where  in  this  description  of  Bacchus  changed  into  a  lion  and  fighting  with  tho 
giant  Rhoetus.  As  to  the  wars  of  the  Giants,  see  notes  on  C.  ii.  12. 6,  and  iii. 
4.  43,  50. 

28.  Pacis  eraa  mediuaque  beUi.j  *  You  were  the  same,  whether  engaged  in 
(in  the  midst  of)  peace  or  war  ;  the  same,  i.  e.  as  vigorous  in  war  as  in  the 
danceor  jest. 

30.  Comu  decorum,]  Dionysus  was  called  by  the  Greeks  xP^^^^P^^ 
becanse  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  called  the  Homed.  Ihis  symbol 
of  power,  conmion  to  the  Grecks  as  wcU  as  to  all  the  nations  of  thc  East  (see 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  paesim),  was  adopted  from  this  divinity  by  Alexander 
the  Great  (who  professcd  to  be  the  brother  of  Bacchus  and  son  of  Ammon) 
and  his  successors,  who'have  it  represented  on  their  coins.  Compare  C.  iii. 
21.  18 :  "  Vires  et  addis  coroua  pauperi." 

Uniter  atterena  Cbufi/iam,]  There  is  a  notion  of  tameness  and  pleasure  in  this 
action.  '  As  you  came  he  gently  wagged  his  tail,  as  you  departed  he  lickcd 
your  feet*    *  Ter-  *  is  to  tum  or  wag,  and  *  adter- '  is  to  wag  at  or  towards. 

31.  trilingui  Ore]  'three  mouths/  as  €KaT0fnr6da>v  lirjpritd<av  signifies  the 
hundred  Nereids  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  y.  717).    See  note  on  li.  13.  34. 


ODE   XX. 

This  Ode  appears  to  have  been  written  impromptn,  in  a  mock-heroic  or 
but  half  serious  style,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  of  Msecenas  (v.  6).  The  poet 
says  that  he  whom  Maecenas  delights  to  honor  cannot  fail  to  live  for  ever, 
and  that  he  already  feels  his  immortality,  and  that  wings  liave  been  giyen 
him  with  which  he  shall  soar  to  heaven,  and  fly  to  the  faiQiest  comers  of  the 
earth. 

Abgttment.  —  On  afresh,  strong  wing  shall  I  soar  to  heaven,  far  above 
envy  and  the  world.  Whom  thou,  dear  Majcenas,  delightest  to  honor,  Styx 
hath  no  power  to  detain.  Even  now  my  plumago  is  springing,  and  I  am 
ready  to  fly  away  and  sing  in  distant  places,  and  to  tcach  barbarous  nations. 
No  wtulings  for  me ;  away  with  the  cmpty  honors  of  a  tomb. 

1,  2.  Non  usitata  nec  tenui  —  Penna]    *  On  no  common  or  mcan  wing.* 
bijbrmis]    As  swan  and  poct. 
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4.  invidta  major]  Horace  was  not  too  good  to  be  maligned,  but  he  coald 
rise  above  it,  which  is  the  meaning  of  '  major,'  jc/>£to-o-a>i/.  His  birth  drew 
contempt  upon  him  while  he  held  a  command  in  Brutus's  army,  and  after- 
wards  when  he  became  intimate  with  Msecenas  (see  Sat.  i.  6.  46,  sqq.) ;  but 
those  who  envied  tried  as  usual  to  make  use  of  him  (see  Sat.  ii.  6.  47,  sqq.). 
He  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  outlived  detraction,  according  to  his  own 
words  (C.  iv.  3.  16) ; 

"  Jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido.*' 

6.  quem  vocaSf]  *  whom  thou  honored  by  an  invitation.'    See  Introdoction. 
It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  invitations  that  he  affirmed, 
"  Pauperemque  dives 
Mepetit"  (C.  ii.  18.  10.) 

9, 10.  asperae  PeUes]    Like  the  skin  on  a  swan'8  legs. 

11.  Supeme,]  As  this.is  formcd  from  'supemus,'  the  last  syllable  would 
naturally  be  long ;  but  it  is  short  in  Lucredus  twice,  and  the  same  with  *  in- 
feme.' 

.  13.  Daedaleo  ocior]  Orelli  has  collected  many  examples  of  hiatus  like  this 
from  Horace,  Vii^,  and  Ovid.     See  C.  i.  28.  24. 

15.  canorus  Ales\  The  swan.  See  C.  iv.  2.  25,  3.  20.  Viigil  (Ec.  ix.  27) 
has, 

"  Vare  tuum  nomen — 
Cantantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  cycni." 

16.  Eyperboreosque  campojs.]  There  was  a  mystery  attached  to  the  distant 
legions  oi  the  north,  to  which  Pindar  (Pyth.  x.)  says  no  man  ever  found  the 
way  by  land  or  sea.  They  did  not  however  neglect  the  Muses.  They  were 
a  happy  race,  dvbpmv  paKapciv  otuKos;  a  sacred  family,  Upa  ytvedy  free 
from  old  age,  disease,  and  war.  Tnese  considerations  will  explain  Horace'8 
meaning. 

^  18.  Marsae  cohortis]  The  Marsi  were  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Italian 
tribes,  and  supplied  the  best  foot-soldiers  for  the  Boman  army,  which  is  hence 
called  *  Marsa  cohors '  (see  C.  iii.  5.  9). 

Bacus —  Geloni,]  See  C.  i.  19.  10,  n.  The  Daci  were  not  finally  subdued 
till  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

19.  peritus]  Here  the  meaning  is  'instracted,*  as  'juris  peritus'  is  one 
instructed  and  skilled  in  the  law.  Horace  means  that  barbarous  nations  will 
become  versed  in  his  writings :  *  mei  peritus  me  discet '  is  perhaps  the  fuU 
sentence.  But  why  he  should  class  those  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  (of  which  many  Homans  drank)  with  the  barbarians  mentioncd,  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

20.  Hilifir]  By  Hiber  is  probably  meant  ihe  Caucasian  people  of  that 
name. 

Rhodanique  potor.]  This  mode  of  expression  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try,  as  those  who  drink  of  their  national  river,  is  repeated  twice,  C.  iii.  10.  1, 
and  C.  iv.  15.  21. 

21.  inanijunere]  That  is,  a  funeral  without  a  corpse.  The  poet  sa^  he 
shall  have  taken  fiight  and  shall  not  die.  The  idea  is  like  that  of  Enmus  in 
those  versea  (quoted  by  Cicero  de  Senect.  c.  20), — 

"  Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nec  fiinera  fletn 
Faxit.    Cur  ?    Volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum." 

22.  Luctusque  turpes]  '  disfiguring  grief.* 

24.  supervacuos}  Tne  piose-writers  before  Pliny  osed  the  form  'super- 
yacaneus.' 
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ODE   I. 

This  and  the  fiye  following  Odes  are  generallr  admitted  to  be  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Horace'8  manner.  It  haa  been  already  said  (C.  ii.  15, 
Introduction)  that  they  appear  all  to  have  been  written  about  tho  same  time 
with  one  another  and  with  other  Odes,  namely,  that  time  when  Augustus  set 
hkaself  the  task  of  social  reformation,  after  w&  dose  of  the  civil  wars. 

The  geneial  porport  of  this  Ode  Ls  an  exhortation  to  moderate  living  and 
desires. 

The  flrst  stanza  is  generally  miderstood  to  have  been  added  as  an  introduo- 
tion  to  the  six  Odes,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

AsouMBNT. — The  worldly  I  despise,  but  have  new  precepts  for  the  young. 
Kings  rule  over  their  people,  but  are  themselves  the  subjects  of  Jove.  One 
may  be  richer,  anodier  nobler  than  his  fellows,  bnt  all  alike  must  dle.  No 
indulgence  can  get  sleep  for  him  who  has  a  sword  ever  hanging  over  him, 
while  it  disdains  not  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  who  is  content  with  a 
Uttle,  fears  not  storm  or  drought.  The  rich  man  builds  him  houses  on  the 
very  waters,  but  anxiety  foUows  him,  go  where  he  will.  If,  tben,  the  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy  cure  not  grief,  why  should  I  build  me  great  houses,  or  seek  to 
change  my  lot  ? 

1.  Odi  profanum  rti^tM]  The  first  stanza  is  an  imitation  of  the  language 
used  by  the  priests  at  the  mysteries,  requiring  "  the  multitude  profane,"  that 
is,  all  but  the  initiated,  or  those  who  were  to  be  initiated,  to  stand  aloof.  '  Fa- 
vere  linguis/  like  €v<ftfnuiVy  in  its  first  meaning  signifies  the  speaking  worda 
of  good  omen.  But  it  came  as  oommonly  to  signify  total  siience,  as  here. 
Horace  speaks  as  if  he  despaired  of  impressing  his  precepts  on  any  but  the 
young,  and  bids  the  rest  stand  aside,  aa  incapable  of  being  initiated  in  the 
true  wisdom  of  life. 

S.  Mtttarum  sacerdo$]    Ovid  calls  himself  the  same  ( Amor.  iii.  8, 23) :  ^ 
"  Dle  ego  Musamm  purus  Phoebiaue  sacerdos." 

5.  Regum  tmendomm]  He  be^ins  by  sayidg  that  even  kings,  thongh  they 
are  above  their  people,  are  themselves  imerior  to  Jove,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that,  though  one  man  may  be  richer  or  nobler  than  another,  all  must  die ; 
that  the  rich  have  no  exemption  &om  care,  but  much  more  of  it  than  the 
humble. 

7.  trtumpJiOf  Cuncta]  There  is  some  abruptness  in  this,  from  the  absence 
of '  et/  But  it  is  not  wanted.  As  to  the  Giants'  wars,  see  C.  ii.  12. 6,  n.,  19. 
21 ;  iii.  4.  43,  50. 

9.  Est  ut\  This  is  ^uivalent  to  cWlv  «r,  *it  may  be.'  *Esto'  withoaft 
'.  ut '  occurs  in  Sat.  i.  6.  19.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  that  one  man 
possesses  more  lands  than  another. 

10.  hic  generosior]  *  Generosior '  is  more  noble  hj  birth,  as  another  is  more 
distingnished  for  his  character  and  deeds,  and  a  third  for  the  number  of  his 
clients,  of  whom  it  was  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  Komans  to  have  a  laige  body 
dependingron  them. 
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11 .  Descendat  m  Qmputn]  The  Oaxnpiu  Martius  was  an  open  space,  which 
aiterwards  came  to  be  encroached  upon  by  buildings,  outside  the  cit^  walls  on 
the  northeast  quarter,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  comitia  centu- 
rmta,  at  which  the  election  of  magisfrates  took  place,  were  held  in  the  Campus 
Mardus.  '  Desoendere '  is  the  word  used  lor  gkdiators  going  into  the  arena 
to  fight,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  contests  for  office. 

12.  melii^rquefamal     For  '  famaquc  meiior.' 

13.  Contendatj]  *  runs  against  him.'  This  verb  is  nsed  sometimcs  as  a 
transitive  verb  for  *  petere/  as  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  (ii.  2.  53),  "  Hic  magistratus 
a  popak>  summa  ambitione  contenditur." 

16.  OmvLe  capax\     Compare  C.  ii.  3.  26,  and  likewise  i.  4.  13  ;  ii.  18.  32. 

18.  ^ulqedapesX  Tlie  Sicilians  were  at  one  time  proverbial  for  good 
living.  The  story  aUuded  to  is  that  of  Damocles,  told  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  fiisp. 
▼.  21 ),  who  was  invited  hy  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  a  feast,  and  was  set  m 
the  midst  of  luxuries,  but  with  a  sword  hangin^  by  a  single  hair  ovcr  his  hcad ; 
by  which  the  king  meant  him  to  understand  toe  character  of  his  own  happi- 
ness,  which  had  excited  the  admiratx)n  of  Damocies.  Horace  says  generally, 
that  the  rich  oannot  enjoy  their  riches,  sinoe  they  have  ever  a  sword,  in  the 
shape  of  danger,  hanging  over  them. 

19.  Lhdcem  dabfmAm^  sa]^orem,\  *  shall  force  sweet  appetite.' 

20.  Non  ajoiHm]  It  is  said  that  Masccnas  sought  sleep  by  the  help  of  dis- 
tant  music.    Aviaries  were  not  uncommon  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

21.  Somwu  agretiiMm\    *  Virorum '  depends  on  *  domos.' 
24.  Ttmpe\    Tfee  word  is  plural,  —  in  Greek  ra  Tc/xn^' 

27.  ArdMniXbdeMis  —  orientis  Haedi^]     Arcturus  sets  early  in  November. 
The  consteUatk>n  Auriga,  of  which  the  kid»  (two  etars)  form  a  part,  rises 
.  abont  tbe  first  of  October. 

29,  verfjerata^  grandine  vineae]  See  Epp.  i.  8.  4  :  "  Grando  contuderit 
vites.**  *  Mendax  fundus '  is  like  "  spem  mentita  seges''  (Epp.  i.  7. 87),  and 
©pposed  to  "  segetis  certa  fides  "  (C.  rii.  16.  80). 

30.  arbore  nunc  aquaa]  Horace  says  ho  who  is  contcnt  with  a  little  has 
■never  to  complain,  like  the  rich,  of  storms  by  sea  or  land,  or  of  the  failing  of 
his  fmits  through  rain,  heat,  or  frost,  which  last  he  expresses  thus  :  "  or  his 
farm  disappointing  him,  when  his  trees  complain  onc  while  of  the  rains,  an- 
other  of  t^e  constellation  (Sirius)  that  parches  the  fields,  and  again  of  the 
cruel  frosts." 

S3.  Cbntracta  pisces  aequora  aentiutU]  Compare  C.  ii.  18.  20,  and  Epp.  i. 
1.84. 

35.  Oaementa  demittk  redemptor]  Compare  C.  iii.  24.  3,  sq.  The  walls 
were  faced  on  either  side  witii  stone,  and  loose  stones  ('caementa')  wero 
thrpwn  in  between.  'Prequens  —  redemptor*  means  *many  a  contractor.* 
*  Dommu3 '  is  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  *  Redimere  *  or  *  conducere '  was 
said  of  one  who  undertook  to  perform  certain  work  for  a  stipulated  price,  and 
the  person  who  gave  him  the  work  was  said  *  locaro.'    See  C.  ii«  18.  17,  n. 

36,  37.  terrae  Fastidiosus]  *  disdaining  the  land.' 

39.  triremiy  el]  The  *  aerata  triremis '  was  the  rich  man'8  private  yacht. 
The  epithet  is  commonly  applied  to  ships  of  war,  because  their  rostra  wero 
omamented  and  strengthened  with  bronze  (*  aes  *).    See  C,  ii.  16.  21, 

41.  Phrygius  lapis]     See  C.  ii.  18.  3,  n. 

43.  Deletiit]  The  expression  *  purpurarum  nsus  sidere  clarior '  is  un- 
common.  The  first  two  words,  which  belong  properly  to  *  purpurarum,' 
are  transferred  to  *usu8,' — *the  cnjoyment  or  possession  of  purple  brighter 
than  a  star ' :  which,  though  '  sidus '  should  be  taken  for  tho  sun,  as  it  may 
be,  or  a  constellation,  as  it  usually  is,  is  rather  a  singular  comparison  for 
purple. 

44.  Achaemeniumque  costumy]  *  Persian  oil.'    See  C  ii.  12. 21.    '  Costum' 
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was  an  Eastem  aromatic  shrab.    The  Greeks  callcd  it  kootosj  bnt  the  name 
is  probably  Eastera.    It  is  not  the  spikenard,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

45.  Cur  invidendis]  *  Why  should  I  build  a  high  palace,  with  a  splendid 
entrance  and  in  the  modera  style  1  Why  change  my  Sabine  vale  for  trouble- 
some  wealth  ? '    On  the  constraction  with  '  peimutem/  see  C.  i.  17.  2,  n. 


ODE    II. 

The  pnrpose  of  this  Ode  is  to  commend  public  and  social  virtne,  and  the 
opening  shows  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  Ode.  It  is  addressed 
cbiefly  to  young  men,  and  tells  them  that  military  virtue  is  the  parent  of 
contentment. 

Argument.  —  Contentment  is  to  be  learacd  in  arms  and  danger.  To 
die  for  our  country  is  glorious,  and  death  pursues  the  coward.  Virtue  is 
superior  to  popular  favor  or  rejection,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  skies,  and 
rises  above  the  dull  atmosphere  of  this  world.  Good  faith,  too,  has  its  re- 
ward,  and  I  would  not  be  tne  companion  of  the  man  who  neglects  it,  lest  I 
share  his  sure  reward. 

1.  dmice]  'Amice  ferre'  is  the  reverse  of  the  common  phrase  'moleste 
ferre.'  *  Let  the  youth,  made  strong  by  active  warfare,  leara  to  endnre  con- 
tentedly  privations.' 

5,  6.  trepidis  In  re&ti5.]  '  in  danger.' 

lUum  ex  moenilm]  This  picture  rcprescnts  the  fears  of  the  Parthian  mother 
and  maiden,  the  danger  of  tlieir  son  and  lover,  and  the  prowess  of  the  Roman' 
soldier,  likened  to  a  fierce  lion.  Helen,  looking  out  with  her  damsels  from 
the  walls  of  Troy  (III.  iii.  139,  sqq.),  or  Antigone  looking  from  the  walls  of 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Fhoen.  88),  was  perhaps  before  Horace's  mind. 

13.  Dulce  et  decorum  est]  In  Horace's  mind  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  the  virtue  of  frugal  contentment  and  devotion  to  one's  country. 
They  are  associated  below  (C.  iv.  9.  49,  sqq.). 

14.  persequitur]     This  line  is  a  translation  from  Simonides,  — 

6  8*  av  Bavaros  Kixf  «eat  t6v  <bvy6yM\ov. 

*  Persequi '  signifies  '  to  pursue  and  overtake.'    '  Timido '  applies  to  both 

*  poplitibus  *  and  *  tergo '  (see  note  on  C  i.  2.  1 ). 

17.  Vtrtus  repidsae  nescia  sordidae]  *■  Nescia '  seems  to  mean  '  unconscious 
of,'  because  '  indifferent  to '  the  disgrace  of  rejection,  which,  if  disgracefiil  to 
any,  is  not  so  to  the  virtuous,  but  to  those  who  reject  them. 

18.  lTniaminaiis\  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Like  *  contaminatus/ 
'  attaminatus,'  it  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  word  *•  tamino/  and  contains 
the  root  *  tag '  of  *  tango,'  as  '  integer '  does. 

20.  popularis  aurae.]  *  the  (fickle)  favor  of  the  people.'    This  word,'Which 
means  that  the  popular  judgment  is  like  a  shifting  breeze,  setting  now  this  ' 
way,  now  that,  appears  in  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  817) :  — 

"  Nimium  gaudens  popnlaribus  auris." 
Compare,  for  the  sentiments,  C.  iv.  9.  39,  sqq. 

25.  Est  etfiddi  tuta  silentio] 

(Ot\  «eae  aiyas  aKivbvvov  yipasj 
which  words  of  Simonides  it  appears  Augustus  was  acquainted  with,  and 
approved.  Plutarch  tells  this  story.  When  Athcnodorus  was  abont  to  leave 
Augustus's  camp,  he  embraccd  the  cmpcror,  and  said,  "  O  Caesar,  whenever 
thou  art  wi-oth,  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  till  thou  hast  gone  over  in  thy  miud 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  tne  alphabct"    Whereupon  tho  emperor  took  him 
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by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  I  hare  need  of  thee  still " ;  and  he  detained  him  a 
-whole  year,  saying,  "  Silence,  too,  hath  its  safe  rewai-d."  Horace*s  indigna- 
tion  is  levelled"  against  the  breaking  of  faith  generally,  and  the  divulging  of 
the  secrets  of  Ceres  (whose  rites,  however,  it  appears,  were  only  attended 
by  women)  is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration.  Secrecy  is  a  sign  of 
good  faith,  and  not  an  easy  one  to  practise.  There  are  few  raoral  quaiities 
that  can  be  said  to  take  precedence  of  it  It  is  the  basis  of  friendship,  as 
Cicero  says,  and  witbout  it  society  cannot  exist.  (Compare  S.  i-  4.  84,  n.) 
It  is  probable,  if  Plutarch's  story  be  true,  that  Horace  had  heard  Augustus 
repeat  his  favorite  axiom. 

26,  etc.]  *  I  will  not  suffer  the  person  who  has  dividged  the  sacred  mys- 
teries  of  Ceres  to  be  under  the  same  roof,  or  to  sail  in  the  same  vessel, 
with  me/ 

29.  Soimt  phasdon  ;J  That  is,  *  de  littore,*  *  to  unmoor.'  The  prccise 
character  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  at  Rome  is  not  easily  made  out.  There 
were  no  mysteries  among  the  Romans  corresponding  to  the  Eleusinian  or 
any  of  the  other  Greek  Mvor^pio. 

Diespiter]  See  C  i.  34.  5,  n.  *  Oft  doth  Jove  neglected  join  the  pure 
with  the  unclean,'  that  is,  punishes  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  who  have 
ofiended  him.  For  another  example  of  *  incesto,'  see  next  Ode  (v.  19). 
*  Addidit  *  and  *  deseruit '  have  the  force  of  the  aorist. 

32.  Deseruitpede  Poena  daudo.]  The  avengers  of  guilt  are  called  by  the 
Greek  tragedians  vaTtpoiroivoi,,  vorcpo^^opot.  '  Pede  claudo/  '  of  limping 
foot/  and  so, '  slow.' 


ODE    III. 

This  Ode  commends  the  virtue  of  perseverance  by  the  example  of  heroes 
ivho  had  secured  divine  honors  by  it.  Juno  is  introduced  as  making  a  long 
speech  to  the  assembled  gods,  when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Homnlus 
among  them.  This  speech  is  contrived  in  order  to  introduce  the  glory  and 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  praises  of  Augustus.  It  also  contains 
indirect  exhortations  to  abstinenoe  and  contentment,  and  so  bears  on  the 
general  scope  of  these  Odes.  It  is  said  that  Julins  Caesar  meant  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria  in  Troas,  or  to  Ilium ;  and  perhaps  in 
Horace's  time,  among  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the  state,  some 
may  have  freely  spoken  of  transferring  the  seat  of  govemment  to  another 
spot.  It  is  equally  probable  that  the  site  of  Troy,  the  city  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  fountain  of  their  race,  may  have  been  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose. 
To  meet  the  spirit  of  avarice  in  some,  and  restlessnesfr  in  all  that  would  be 
mixed  up  with  such  a  notion,  seems  to  have  been  another  purpose  of  this 
Ode.  The  Romans  attached  much  importance  to  the  legend  which  derived 
their  origin  from  the  Trojans.     See  S.  ii.  5.  63. 

Argument.  —  The  upright  man  and  firm  no  terrors  can  drive  from  his 
purpose.  Through  this  virtue  Pollux,  Hercules,  Augustus,  Bacchus,  have 
been  transliited  to  the  skies.  Romulus  likewise,  at  the  instance  of  Juno,  who 
thus  addressed  the  assembled  gods :  "  Ilium  hath  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
founder's  crime.  That  impious  umpire  and  his  foreign  stmmpet  have  over- 
thrown  it.  But  his  beauty  is  gone.  Priam's  perjured  liouse  hath  fallen ;  the 
"war  our  quarrels  protracted  is  at  an  end.  My  wrath  then  I  remit.  Let  Mars 
have  his  hatcd  grandson  ;  let  him  come  among  us :  only  let  seas  roU  between 
Ilium  and  Rome,  and  let  the  exiles  reign  where  they  will ;  let  their  capitol  stand, 
and  the  Mede  own  thcu-  sway ;  but  let  the  tomb  of  Priam  and  of  Paris  be  tlie 
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l^  of  beasts.  From  Gades  to  the  Kile  let  her  be  feared,  but  let  her  leam  to 
dcspise  the  gold  that  lies  buried  in  thc  ground.  Lct  her  stretch  hcr  arms  to 
the  limits  of  the  earth,  to  the  stormy  North  and  the  iiery  £ast,  but  lct  her  not 
dare  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Troy.  On  an  evil  day  would  she  rise  again  : 
thricc  let  her  rise,  thrice  should  she  fall  by  the  power  of  jQve's  sister  and 
spouse."  But  hold,  my  Muse,  nor  bring  down  such  themes  to  the  sportive 
lyre. 

1.  Jttaum]  i.e.  "qui^useervat." 

2.  jubentiim,]  This  is  the  technical  word  for  the  passing  of  a  law  by  the 
people.  **  Jubetisne  Quirites  ? "  >vas  the  way  of  putting  the  question. 
Other  instances  of  'jubere'  with  the  accusative  are  S.  ii.  3.  141,5.70. 
£pp.  ii.  2.  63. 

3.  instantis]  'menaci^g.' 

5.  Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Eadriaei]  Compare  C.  ii.  17.  19,  and  i.  3.  15. 
This  assemblage  of  terrible  objects  is  heterogeneous  enough,  but  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses  present  a  fine  picture.  *  Though  the  arch  (of  heaven )  break 
and  fall  on  (him),  the  \vreck  will  strike  a  fearless  man.'  *  Orbis  '  is  used  for 
the  sky,  as  the  Grcek  poets  used  kvk^os  with  or  without  ovpavov. 

6.  fulminantis]  This  is  a  word  not  used  by  prose-writers  of  Horace's  day. 
The  same  may  be  said  of '  triumphatis '  (v.  43). 

7.  illabatur]  The  regulnr  constraction  would  be  with  the  future,  as  the 
future  follows  in  *  ferient.'  *  IVabatur '  should  haye  *  f^priant '  in  prose.  See 
below,  C.  9.  i2,  n. 

9.  arte]  *  quality  *  or  *  virtue.* 

10.  Enisus]  This  means  struggliitg  forward  with  eamestness,  which  is 
the  force  of  *e.'    Compare  C.  iv.  8.  29.    Epp.  ii.  1.  5,  sq. 

12.  Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar.]     See  note  on  Epp.  ii.  1.  15.    The  epithet 

*  purpureo '  is  applied  to  *  ore  *  in  its  sense  of '  lips.^ 

16.  Martis  equts]  This  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  old  legend  of 
the  disappearance  of  Eomulus.  See  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  820,  sqq.  Fast  ii.  495, 
8q.    See  note  on  Epod  xvi.  13. 

17.  Gratum  elocuta]     See  Introd. 
19.  incestusque]     See  C.  2.  30. 

21.  ex  quo]  'ever  since.'  This  signifies  that  the  fall  of  Troy  was  deter^ 
mined  from  the  time  of  Laomedon^s  crime,  and  that  the  crime  of  Paris  and 
Helen  caused  its  accomplishment.  '  Destituo  '  with  an  ablative  is  unusual. 
In  the  Iliad  (xxi.  441,  sqq.)  Poseidon  relates  how  he  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  ApoUo  kept  sheep  for  Laomedon,  father  of  Priam,  and  how  they  were 
cheated  of  their  pay  and  dismissed  with  threats,  when  their  work  was  done. 
The  same  king  cheated  Hercules  out  of  some  horses  he  had  promised  him, 
and  he  lost  his  life  for  his  pains.  ^  Juno  and  Minerva  had  their  own  quarrel 
with  Troy  for  the  judgment  of  Paris,  which  gave  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty ; 
but  Juno  here  makes  out  a  diiferent  case  against  the  city. 

23.  damnatum]  Agreeing  with  *  Ilion '  (v.  18).  The  feminine  form  *Ilios  * 
occurs  elsewhere  (Epod.  xiv.  14). 

25.  aduUeraej  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  meant  that  for  the  dative  or 
genitive  case,  that  is,  whether  it  goes  with  '  splendet '  or  *  hospes.' 

28.  refringit,]     Equivalent  to  *  repellit.' 

29.  ductu'm\  *  Ducere '  and  *  trahere '  are  sometimes  used  for  *  producere  * 
and  '  protrahere.' 

32.  Troica]     There  is  much  scom  in  Juno's  language,  as  in  the  words 

*  mulier  peregrina,'  *  Troica  sacerdos,*  *  fatalis  inccstusque  judex,'  *  exsules.* 

*  Invisum  nepotem  *  was  Romulus,  her  grandson  through  Mars.  *  Troica 
saccrdos '  was  Rea  Silvia,  or  Hia,  thc  Vestal  ^drgin,  daughter  of  Numitor, 
and  descended  from  ^neas. 
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S8.  nBdbrioBo ;]    This  word  occm  only  here  and  abbre  (ii.  7.  8). 

34.  ducere  nectaria]  'Dacere'  is  common  in  tbia  sense  of  'qaaflng.' 
So  the  Greeks  used  cXicciir  and  trtr^p*  They  both  occnr  in  one  yerse  of 
Euripides  (CjcL  417), 

Eairaaiv  r  nfivtmv  ikicCcaf, 

35.  quietis  Ordinibus  —  deorum,]  This  savors  of  the  Epicoreanism  Horaoe 
Bad  leamed  in  eaily  life  :  *^  Deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum  "  (S.  L  5. 101). 

"  Scilicet  is  superis  labor  est,  ea  cura  quietos 
SoUicitaL"  (Aen.  iv.  379.) 

37.  Dum  longus  inter]     See  Introd. 

38.  exsuUs]    The  Romans. 

40.  Priamt — busto]  Priam  had  no  tomb,  acoording  to  VirgU^s  account 
(Aen.  ii.  557),  but  Horace  assumes  that  fae  had  one.  No  greater  affront  could 
be  supposed  than  is  hcre  desired.  Electra  represepts  iEgisthus  as  leaping  on 
her  father's  grave  intoxicated  with  wine  (Eurip.  £lect.  326,  sq.).  Compare 
Epod.  ji\l  10,  sqq.,  and  II.  iv.  177. 

42.  ihultae}  *  unmolested.'    *  Capitolium ' ;  see  C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

48.  rigat  arva  Nilus,]  The  connection  between  the  two  stflnzas  is  this  : 
'Let  Eome  extend  her  arms  as  she  will, — to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  the 
I)iUar^  of  Hercules,  to  the  Nile, — only  let  her  not,  as  her  possessions  in- 
ofease,  learn  to  prize  ^ld  above  vijtue ' ;  which  is  thns  expressed,  '  Only  be 
she  stronger  bv  despismg  the  gold  that  yet  lies  hid,  ahd  is  better  placed  when 
concealed  in  tne  earth,  than  by  gathenn^  it  for  man's  use  with  hand  that 
pltiTtders  all  that  iS  stoed.'  *  Uumanos  m  usus '  is  opposed  fo  *  divinos '  im- 
plicd  in  *  sacrum.' 

53.  Qjaicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit,}  '  Whatever  boundaiy  presents  itself 
to  the  world.' 

54.  tattgati  'fekch.' 

58.  ne  nimium  pii]  She  supposes  the  Bomans  to  make  it  a  reason  fdr 
i^uildihg  Troy,  that  it  was  a  pious  diity  they  owed  to  their  ancestors.  See 
Ifitrodnction. 

61.  aHte  lugubri]  The  auspiced  were  usually  taken  before  the  building  of 
a  town. 

64.  Cbnjuge  ihe  Jovis  et  sorore.]  Both  Horace  and  Yirgil  (Aen.  i.  46)  get 
tfiis  cOmbmation  from  Homer  (11.  xvi.  432) : 

'^ilpriv  5«  npoaiitTre  Kaa-LyvfjTrjv  ako^ov  T€. 

65.  Ter  si  resurgat\  Three  is  often  used  for  an  mdcfinite  humber,  as  here. 
gee  Georg.  i.  281 ;  ir,  384.  Ovid,  Met.  x.  452 ;  also  below,  C.  4.  79,  "  tre- 
centae  catenae." 

murus  aeneus]  Horace  is  partial  to  this  epithet  See  Epp.  i.  1.  60.  C.  9. 
18.  C.  16.  1.  It  means  no  more,  in  this  derived  use,  thah  strength  and  sta- 
bility.    *  AGneus '  is  never  used  as  a  word  of  three  syllables. 

66.  Auctore  Phoebo,]  Yirgil  has  "Trolae  Cynthiiis  auctor"  (G.  iu.  36). 
See  note  on  v.  21 . 

70.  pervicax]  *  bold.' 

72.  Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis]  '  To  degrad6  lofty  theines  by  yom? 
liamble  strains.' 


ODE   IV. 

PuBSiTiNO  his  purpiOse,  Horace  here  commends  the  power  of  wisdom  and 
leaming  in  [^bdaiQg  btute  forc^  and  violent  passions,  which  he  illustrates  by 
a  fabuloas  story  about  himself  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  by  the  protecUon 
27  * 
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he  has  always  receiyed  from  the  Moses,  by  tho  loye  Angostiis  boie'  theniy 
and  by  the  destniction  of  the  giants  when  they  attacked  t£e  skies,  which  th^ 
poet  attribates  to  Minenra»  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

Arguhent.  —  Come  down,  Calliope,  and  sing  a  loAy  strain.  Is  it  a 
dream,  or  am  I  wandering  in  the  Muses''  groye  ?  I  was  a  child,  and,  tired 
with  play,  I  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  Apulian  hills.  There  doves  made  me 
a  coyering  of  leayes,  and  I  siept  safe,  and  men  might  well  wonder  how  the 
gods  were  present  with  me.  Yours  am  I,  ye  Muses,  on  thc  Sabine  hills,  at 
Tibur,  at  Frseneste,  or  at  Baiss.  Because  I  loye  your  fountains  and  yonr 
choir,  I  perished  not  when  the  battle  was  tumed,  nor  by  the  accursed  tree, 
nor  in  the  Sicilian  waters.  Be  ye  with  me,  and  I  will  yisit  the  mad  Bos- 
porus,  the  sands  of  the  East,  the  sayage  Briton,  the  Concan,  the  Geloni,  and 
the  Tanais,  unharmed.  Ye  refresh  Augustus  when  he  brings  back  his  weary 
troops  from  the  war.  Mild  are  your  counsels,  and  in  peace  is  your  delight. 
We  know  how  that  bold  giant  band  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Joye ; 
but  what  was  their  strength  against  the  aegis  of  Pallas  ?  'T  was  that  which 
dioye  them  back,  thougn  Vuican  too,  and  Juno,  and  ApoUo  with  his  bow, 
were  there.  Brute  force  &lls,  self-destroyed :  the  gods  detest  yiolence,  but 
tempered  strength  they  promote :  let  Gyas  be  my  witness,  Orion  the  seducer, 
Earth  mouming  for  ber  sons,  ^tna  with  its  eyer-buming  and  unconsuming 
flame,  the  yulture  of  Titjnis,  and  the  chains  of  Peirithous. 

2.  longum]  This  seems  to  mean  a  sustained  and  stately  song.  Calliope 
was  generally  called  the  Muse  of  Epic  poetry. 

3.  .acuta]  *  clear/  *  musical.' 

4.  Jidibus  citharaque]    By  hendiadys  for  '  citharae  fidibus.' 

6.  pios  Errareper  lucos]  The  woods  are  called  '  pios/  as  sacred  to  Ihe 
Muses. 

9.  fabuIo8ae\  This  word  belongs  to  'palnmbes/  the  'storied  doyes/  as 
**  fabulosus  Hydaspes  "  (C.  i.  22.  8).  The  range  of  the  Apennines  that  bore 
the  name  *  Yultur '  was  partly  in  Apulia  and  partly  in  Lucania.  It  is  still 
called  Monte  Vulture.  venusia,  Horace^s  birthplace,  was  near  the  boun- 
dary  of  those  proyinces,  whence  he  calls  Apulia  his  nurse,  though  elsewhere 
(S.  ii.  1. 34)  he  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  an  Apulian  or  a  Lucanian. 
Doyes,  which  were  sacred  to  Venus,  haye  their  part  in  sundry  tales.  Here 
Horace  intimates  they  were  sent  to  coyer  him  with  laurel  and  myrtle,  in 
token  of  his  future  &me,  and  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  Muses  (see 
Introdnction). 

9, 10.  Apulo — Apuliae]  The^quantitr  of  the  first  two  s^Uablcs  in  these 
words  differs,  thus  :  *  ipfllo ' — *  ApOliae/  Such  yariations  in  proper  names 
are  not  unusual  in  the  Latin  poets.  The  word  '  Sicanus '  is  used  as  three 
different  feet.  *  Italus '  has  the  first  syllable  long  or  short,  and  so  with  other 
names. 

11.  Ludo  JbUigatumque  somno]  It  is  clear  that  some  other  word,  like 
'  oppressum/  must  be  understood  for  '  somno.'  It  is  a  translation  of  lea/idr^ 
abbrjKaT€s  ^5e  Ka\  ^vc^  (II.  x.  98).  Acherontia,  Bantia,  and  Forentum 
were  neighboring  towns,  and  still  retain  their  namcs  under  the  forms  Ace- 
renza,  Vanci,  Forenza.  Stories,  such  as  Horace  has  here  inyented  for  him- 
self,  are  told  of  Stesichoras;  Pindar,  JEschylus,  Plato. 

17.  Ut  —  Dormirem]     This  is  connected  with  *  mirum ' ;  *  how  I  slept* 

22.  ToUor]  Ovid  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  (Mct.  yii.  779).  The  Sabine 
Itlls  were  part  of  the  Apcnnincs,  which  Horace  had  to  climb  when  he  went 
to  his  farm.  *  Seu '  is  understood  after  *  yester.'  Thc  epithet '  liquidae,' 
applicd  to  Bai«,  has  reference  to  the  deamess  and  purity  of  the  atmos- 
pnere. 
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23.  Praeneste  seu  Tibur]  See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n.,  Bs  io  '  Praeneste/  aiid  C.  ii. 
o.  5,  n.,  as  to  '  Tibur,'  which  rose  from  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
^io,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  which  it  is  calied  *  supinum.' 

25.  Vestris — fontibus]  All  retired  streams  and  shady  groves  were  held 
Bacrcd  to  the  Muses  (v.  6).  Pamassus  had  its  fountain,  Castalia ;  and  Heli- 
con  two,  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe. 

26.  Philinpis]     Sec  C.  ii.  7.  9. 

28.  Nec  Sicvla  Palinurus  unda.]  Horace's  escape  from  shipwreck  off  Cape 
Palinurus  is  nowhere  else  related ;  and  it  is  doubtful  when  it  happened. 

*  Sicula  unda '  for  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  an  unusual  lunitation.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Mare  Siculum,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  Sicily. 
Palinurus  was  on  the  westem  coast  of  Lucania.  It  retains  its  name  as  Capo 
di  Palinuro.  « 

32.  Littoris  Assyrii]     The  Syrian  cpast.     See  note  on  C.  ii.  11. 16. 

33.  Visam  Britannos]  The  stories  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
Britons  are  too  authentic  to  be  doubted.  See  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  30).  Virgil 
(Georg.  iii.  463)  relates  of  the  Geloni  (C.  i.  19.  10),  that  they  used  to  eat 
cheese  dippcd  in  horse's  blood.  Whether  the  Concani,  who  were  a  Can- 
tabrian  tribe,  did  the  same,  is  doubtful.  Horace,  perhaps,  got  his  idea  from 
Virgil. 

36.  Scythicum — amnem.]     Thc  Tanais. 

38.  addidit]  In  the  year  b.  c.  25,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi,  a 
pcople  of  the  Gaulish  Alps,  Augustus  assigned  their  tenitory  to  some  of  the 
praetorian  troops,  and  there  they  built  Augusta  Prsetoria  (Aosta),  and  about 
the  same  time  there  were  assigncd  to  otliers  lands  in  Lusitania,  on  which 
they  built  Angusta  Emerita  (Merida).  '  Additis '  is  uscd  in  a  like  case  by 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  31) :  "Coloniae  Capua  atque  Nuceria  additis  vetcranis 
firmatae  sunt." 

40.  Pierio  recreatis  antro]  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus  (84,  85), 
relates  that  he  followed  literary  pursuits  with  great  zeal,  and  dabbled  in 
poetry.  He  could  not  have  had  much  time  for  such  pursuits  when  this  Ode 
was  written,  but  he  may  have  said  enough  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  desired 
leisure  to  follow  them.    As  to  *  Pierio,'  see  A.  P.  405. 

41.  Vos  lene  consilium]  The  penultimate  vowel  coalesces  with  the  next, 
as  in  'principium '  (iii.  6.  6),  *  Alfenius'  (S.i.  3.  130),  'Nasidieni '  (S.  ii.  8. 
l^.  So  Virgil  says  (Aen.  i.  73) :  "ConnQbio  jungam  stabili."  *  Ye  give 
peaceful  counsel,  and  rejoice  in  giving  it,  because  ye  are  gentle  ('almae '),'  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  to  be  taken  generally. 

43.  Titanus  immanemque  turmam]  The  wars  of  the  Titanes  (with  XJranus), 
the  Gigantes,  the  AloTdae,  Typhon,  or  TyphoCus  (witli  Zeus),  are  all  mixed 
up  together  in  thc  description  which  foUows.  Virgil  has  given  a  dcscription 
(Georg,  i.  279,  sqq.)  where  thc  Titans  (Coeus  and  lapetus),  Typhon,  and 
the  AloYdae  are  bronght  together  with  little  distinction.  But  neither  Horace 
nor  Virgil  was  writing  a  mythological  history,  and  in  this  description  of 
Horacc  there  is  great  power. 

44.  caduco]  *  swift-descending,'  as  tutraiPdTrjs  in  JEschylus. 

45.  terram  inertetn^]    Elsewhere  we  have  *  bmta  tellus '  in  the  same  sense, 

*  the  dull,  motionless  earth '  (C.  i.  34.  9). 

46.  regtna  tristia]  'the  gloomy  realms'  (of  Pluto). 

60.  Fidens  juventus  horrida]  This  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Homer*8 
X^ipea-ci  TreTroiBoTfs  (II.  xii.  135).  *  Horrida  juventus  *  means  the  Gigan- 
tes,  a  famiiy  different  from  the  Titanes,  and  younger. 

51.  Pratresque  tendentes]  The  brothers  Hirace  speaks  of  were  Otus  aad 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Alofius,  whose  exploit  of  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa  m 
their  attack  upon  Olympus  (Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion  formed  a  con- 
tinuous  range,  mnning  down  the  coast  of  Thessaly),  is  first  mentioned  by 
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Homer  (Odyss.  xi.  3U).    See  Viii^.  (Georj?.  i.  280),— 
"  £t  conjaratos  caelnm  rescinderc  fratrcs, 
Ter  sunt  conati  imponero  Pclio  Ossam 
Scilicety  atque  Ossae  frondosum  imponere  Olympum/' 
whcie  *  frondosum '  cxplains  Horace's  *  opaco/    Ovid  mverts  the  order,  flnd 
puts  Pclion  uppermost,  as  Horace  does  :  ^ 

*'  Ignibns  Ossa  novis  et  Pelion  altior  Ossa 
Arsit."  (Fast.  iii.  441.) 
In  ihe  fifth  book  of  the  Easti  (v.  35, 8qq.),.he  attribiites  to  the  httndred-handed 
ffiants  (v.  69)  the  exploit  which  tho  oldest  legend  assigns  to  the  Alofdse. 
•  These  variations  are  only  worth  noticing  as  they  help  to  show  that  the  Ro- 
mans  sct  little  value  hj  these  stories,  aod  only  nsed  them  as  omaments  of 
poetiy;  and  to  prevent  students  from  wasting  their  time  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  statenients  which  aro  not  reconcilablo,  —  TyphoCus  (Tv<6c»€vf) 
warred  with  Zeus  on  his  own  account  He  belonged  neither  to  the  Titancs 
nor  the  Gi^ntes.  Mimas  and  Rhoettts  were  of  tho  Gigantes  Porp^jrrion 
and  Enceladus  wcre  of  thc  same  family 

57.  sonantem  Palladis  aeffida]  Thc  *  aegis  *  was  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
thca,  the  nurse  of  Zcns,  and  is  said  to  havc  been  wom  by  him  iirst  in  thcse 
wars  with  the  Gigantes.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  ancient  representationft 
of  Jupiter,  but  more  coramonly  of  Minerva.  To  ftccotmt  for  the  epithet  *  so- 
hantem/  wc  must  nnderstand  that  tho  '  aegis '  was  taken  to  rcprescnt,  not 
only  the  goat-skin  folded  over  the  breast,  bat  also  a  shicld  (II.  xv.  229,  sqq.), 
and  a  mctal  breastplate,  eithcr  of  which  it  may  signity  here.  Ilomer  repre- 
scnts  both  Apollo  and  Pallas  as  wearing  thcu-  fether^s  *aegis.' 

58.  at^idus]  This  means  '  avidus  pngnac/  as  in  Virg.  ( Acn.  xii.  430)^ 
"lUe  andus  pugnae  snras^nclnserat  auro.'*  Tacitus  puts  fhe  word  abso- 
lutcly  (Ann.  i.  57),  "Caesar  avidas  legioncs  quatuor  in  cuneos  dispertit." 
In  cnumcrating  the  principal  gods  who  assisted  Zens  in  the  battle,  Horace 
mcans  to  say  that,  al^ough  thcy  were  present,  it  was  Pallas  to  whom  the  vic- 
tory  was  maSnly  owing.  See  Introduction.  *  Hinc — hinc ' ;  '  in  ono  place — 
in  another.' 

59.  matrana  Juno]  The  Greek  Here  was  cOmmonly  represented  naked,  or 
partly  so.  The  Roman  Juno  was  always  clad  as  a  matron  ih>m  head  to  fbot. 
ilcr  tavorite  character  was  Juno  Matrona  or  Romana,  which  meant  the  same 
thing.  Her  introdnction,  therefore,  under  thifi  title>  is  meant  as  a  compliment 
to  Rome. 

61.  Qui  rore  puro]  The  description  of  ApoHo  combines  his  various  places 
of  abode.  Castalia  was  a  fountain  on  Pamassns.  'Lyciao  dumeta'  ara 
woods  about  Patara,  a  town  in  Lycia,  whero  Apollo  passed  six  months  of  &e 
year,  as  he  pa.sscd  thc  other  six  at  Delos,  which  place  Horaco  means  by  '  nar 
talem  silvam,'  t.  e.  the  woods  on  Mount  Cynthus.    See  Herod.  i.  182. 

66.  teniperatam]  '  govcmcd  and  regulated '  (by  reason). 

67.  idem]  'and  yct  they.*    '  Vires '  signifies  •  bmte  force.* 

69.  Oyas]  Sec  note  on  C.  ii  17. 14.  Ile  belonged  to  another  famSy  con- 
sisting  of  three  brothcrs,  Gyas,  Cottus.  and  Briareus  or  JEgaBou,  distinguished 
from  the  rcst  by  having  cach  of  them  a  hundred  arms.  Most  acconnts  repre- 
scnt  thcso  brothers  as  nclping  Zeus  Iloracc  follows  a  different  kgend,  and 
so  does  Virgil  (Acn.  x.  56.5,  sqq). 

70.  int^-ae]  '  Intcger '  is  equivalent  to  '  intactos,*  and  mvolves  ihe  same 
root  (see  above,  C  iii.  2. 18,  n.). 

71.  TentcUor  Orion]  *  Tentator  *  is  not  clsewhere  used  for  a  seducer.  It  ia 
tllken  from  the  Greek  mipav.  Thc  story  of  Orion  is  told  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Ifcre  it  is  that  he  tried  to  sednce  Artcmis,  and  that  she  shot  him  with  an  ar- 
row.  Ho  is  referrcd  to  abovo  (C.  ii.  13.  39)  as  porroing  his  fiivorite  sport  in 
Hades. 
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73.  Tirrai  All  flie  Inonstefs  abbvo  inentioifed,  except  the  AIoYcte,  wdre 
said  to  be  the  chitdrcn  of  Tata,  the  Earth,  arid  tJranttS,  whcnce  they  wcre 
called  ytfy^vtXs  (C.  ii.  12.  6). 

74.  luridum]  This  word  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  '  livoridus,'  and  akin 
to  'Kvidttisj  staA  66  io  thb  Oreek  ntkidpos  (see  C.  iv.  9. 33).  It  signifies  dis- 
mal,  dark,  and  so  fbrth. 

75.  nec  peredit]  *  Nor  does  fhe  fire  ever  consmne  *  tlie  motintain,  and  so 
liberate  the  giant  placed  under  if .  The  offendcr  on  whorii  Mina.  was  laid  ia 
variottsly  said  t6  have  been  Ttphoii  or  Typh6Ctts,  Enceladus,  and  Briareii». 
Which  version  Horace  adopted  does  not  appear. 

78.  nequitiae  additus]  'Nequitiae'  may  ihean  '  propter  nequitiam '  by  a 
Greek  constniction,  or  it  niay  be  pnt  for  *  nequam/  the  crfme  for  the  jCpnii-. 
nal.    As  to  Tityos  and  Pirithons,  seeC.  ii.  14.  8,  and  C.  iv.  7.  28.         ■ 

79.  amatorem]  Supply  *  Proserpinae.'  Understahd  '  treceiitae  *  ais  repre- 
sentmg  any  large  number,  as  we  would  say  '  a  thousand.' 


ODE    V, 

In  the  year  B.  c.  53,  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  ad  consul,  with  the  province  of 
Syria,  marched  an  army  into  Mesopotamia  against  the  Parthians.  He  sus- 
ttuned  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  haiids  of  Surenas,  the  Parthian  general,  and 
lost  his  own  life,  with  20,000  mcn  kitled  and  10,000  prisoners,  besides  several 
eagles.  Again,  in  the  year  b.  c.  36,  M.  Antonius  attacked  the  Parthians,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

^  There  would  seem  to  have  becn  gencrally  prevalent  at  Rome  a  feeling  of 
soreness  and  impatience  nndcr  the  disgrace,  so  long  ttnredcemed,  of  these 
reyerses ;  arid  this  fccling  it  appears  to  bo  Horace's  purpose  In  this  Ode  to 
atlay,  and  to  discourage  any  hope  or  dcsire  for  the  retum  of  the  Parthian 
prisoriers.  This  desirc  Horace  seems  to  impute  icr  a  dcgeinerate  spirit,  and 
tbe  story  of  Regulus  is  introduced  apparently  to/im  back  men*8  minds  to  the 
feellng  of  a  fdrmcr  generatton .  / 

The  standards  and  many  of  the  prisoners  yere  restored  by  Phraates,  b.  c. 
20,  ais  an  act  of  conciliation  towards  Augusnis,  and  their  recovery  was  pro- 
claiiried  as  a  triuinph,  and  rccorded  upon  coins  with  the  iiiscription  **  Signis 
receptifl."    This  fiction  is  repeated  in  C.  iv.  15.  6.    Epp.  i.  12.  27 ;  18.  56. 

ARGUMEirr. — Jove  is  in  heaven;  Augustus  shall  be  a  god  upon  earth 
when  be  hath  smbdued  the  Briton  and  the  Pei%ian.  What!  can  a  Roman 
fbrget  his  glorious  home  and  live  a  slave  with  the  iSlede  ?  'T  wad  not  thus 
Begnlus  acted,  when  he  saw  the  min  a  coward's  example  would  bring  or 
those  who  should  come  after  him ;  and  he  cried,  "  I  have  seen  our  ^tandards 
hung  on  Punic  ii^alh ;  onr  freemen  bonnd ;  their  gates  unbarred ;  their  fields 
all  tilled.  Ye  do  but  add  ruin  to  shame :  but  virtue,  like  the  former  fair 
color  of  dyed  wool,  can  nevcr  be  restbred.  Wh^n  the  freed  hind  fights  its 
captor,  the  prisoner  relcased  shall  cope  again  with  his  foe,  he  who  has  cried 
fdr  mercy  and  made  pcace  for  himself  on  tne  battle-field."  Thcn,  though  he 
knew  the  cruel  fate  which  was  in  store  for  him,  he  parted  from  his  wiie,  his 
childrcn,  and  his  friends,  and  went  away  as  calmly  as  a  man  would  go  to 
Yenafrum  or  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  rcpose  aftcr  concluding  his  labors  in  the 
city. 

1.  Cado  Tonantem]  *  Regnare  *  goes  with  'caclo,*  arid  *  Tonantem '  is  ab- 
solute.  Jupitcr  Tonans  had  a  temple  on  Mons  CapitoUnus.  *  Credidimus  ' 
has  the  forco  of  the  aorist  '  Praesens '  moans  '  praesens  in  terris,'  as  opposed 
to  *caelo.*  _  .  
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3.  adjectis]  This  means  'when  he  shall  have  addecL'  Horace'8  object 
seems  to  be  to  divert  mcn's  attention  from  thc  Farthian  prisoncrs  and  past 
defeat  to  new  objects  of  hope  and  ambition,  jmder  the  guidance  of  Angustus. 
(See  Intix>duction.) 

4.  gravibus]    This  epithet  is  applied  to  the  Parthians  before  (C.  i.  2.  22). 

6.  Milesne  Cr<mi\  It  was  about  t^venty-eight  years  since  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Crassus.  Orelli  says  Horace  does  not  allade  to  M.  Antonius^s 
losses  in  the  same  quarter  eighteen  years  afterwards,  partly  because  it  would 
have  been  indelicate  towards  Augustus,  and  partly  because  of  his  aiSection 
for  his  son,  L.  Antonius. 

conjvbge  barbara  —  maritus]  *  married  to  a  barbarian  wife.'  *  Vixit '  is  em- 
phatic,  since  they  married  to  save  their  lives.  (Aen.  viii.  688.)  The  disgrace 
lay  inc  their  intermarrying  "with  thosc  who  not  only  had  not  *  connubium ' 
with  Home,  but  were  her  enemies. 

7.  Pro  curia  inversique  mores !]  *  Pro  *  cxpresses  vehemcnce  varying  in  : 
kind  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  foUowed  by  the  nominative  or  accu- 
sative.  In  the  common  exclamation,  "  Pro  deum  hominumque  fidem !  "  the 
accusative  is  always  used.  The  Curia  (called  Hostilia,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  TuUus  Hostilius)  was  the  senate-house,  and  the  exclama- 
tion  in  the  text  is,  "  Alas  for  our  senate  and  our  altered  manhers  ! " 

8.  m  armis]  The  Roman  prisoners  may  have  served  in  the  Parthian 
aimies. 

9.  Marsus  et  AptduSf]  See  C.  ii.  20.  18,  n.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Apulians  were  particularly  good  soldiers,  but  tlie  states  of  Italy  all  fumished 
troops  ('  socii '),  and  the  Roman  army  is  here  referred  to.  Perhaps  Horaco 
added  the  Apulians  to  thc  Marsi  through  affection  for  his  native  state. 

10.  Anciliorum]  This  gcnitive,  from  *ancile,*  is  anomalous.  Forcellini 
points  out  a  similar  irregularity  in  *  Satumaliorum,'  and  Orelli  adds  *  spon- 
saliorum.'  The  '  ancilia '  were  twelvc  shields,  of  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion,  eleven  wcre  madc  by  order  of  Numa  aftcr  the  pattem  of  one  that  was 
found  in  his  house,  and  was  supposed  to  have  comc  down  from  heaven.  It 
was  prophesied,  that  while  the  *  ancilc '  was  preseryed,  Rome  should  survive. 
The  *ancilia'  wero  kept  by  the  priests  of  Mars  (Salii)  in  his  temple.  By 
'togae*  is  meant  his  dtizenship,  since  none  but  Roman  citizens  wore  tho 
toga.  Horace  collects  the  most  distinguished  objccts  of  a  Roman's  reverence, 
his  name,  his  citizenship  (*togae '),  the  shield  of  Mars,  only  to  be  lost,  and  the 
firc  of  Vesta,  only  to  bc  extinguished,  when  Romc  should  perish. 

12.  Incdumi  Jove]  That  is,  *  whilc  the  Capitol  is  safe,'  which  was  Jove's 
temple. 

15.  exemplo  traJientis]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  Regulus  had  foreseen 
the  danger  to  posterity  of  a  precedent  which  should  sanction  the  purchase  of 
life  upon  dishonorable  terms.  *  This  the  far-seeing  mind  of  Regulus  guarded 
against,  when  he  refused  to  agree  to  dishonorable  conditions,  and  drew  from 
such  a  precedent  a  presage  of  rain  upon  generations  to  come.' 

17.  Si  non  periret,  etc.J    '  If  the  prisoners  were  not  left  to  die  unpitied.* 

18.  Captiva  pubes.]  In  the  year  b.  c.  256,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  M. 
Atilius  Regulus,  being  consul,  invaded  Africa,  and  after  many  successes, 
taking  many  towns  and  laying  waste  the  country,  ho  was  terribly  defeated 
and  takcn  prisoner  with  500  others.  After  he  had  been  five  years  a  prisoncr, 
the  Carthaginians  sent  him  to  Rome  to  negotiate  peace,  which,  at  his  own 
instigation,  was  refused.  He  retumed,  and  according  to  the  general  account 
was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  with  torture,  but  that  may  be  an  invention. 

.^2.  tergo]     Dative,  for  *  in  tergum.' 

23.  Portasque  non  clausas]  *the  gates  (of  Carthage)  widc  open.*  The 
same  image  of  security  appears  in  A.  P.  199  :  "  Et  apertis  otia  portis."  No 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  after  Regnlus'8  defeat,  though 
it  lasted  fourteen  years  longer. 
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24.  Marte]  Eqnivalent  to  '  a  militibns  nostris/  This  belongs  to  'popn- 
lata.'     See  C.  i.  6.  2,  n. 

25.  repenaus]  This  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense  of  *  redeemed '  elsewhere.> 
On  *  scilicct/  see  C.  ii.  14. 9. 

26.  Flagitio  additis  Damnum :]  Horace  says,  *  Ye  are  adding  mischief  to 
disgrace ' ;  and  from  what  follows  it  would  scem  that  the  mischief  would 
arise  from  having  among  them  again  those  who  had  sunk  so  low.  The  dis- 
grace  had  already  been  incurred,  iu  the  surrender  of  the  Roraan  troops. 

27.  neque  amiasos]     See  C.  i.  6.  5,  n.,  as  to  this  way  of  speaking. 

28.  /mco,]     See  Epp.  i.  10.  27,  n. 

30.  reponi  deterioribus.]  This  has  sometimes  been  translated  as  if  Horace 
mcant  that  true  virtue  would  not  suficr  itself  to  bo  replaced  by  false,  or  virtuo- 
of  a  lower  sort.  I  radier  think  he  means  that  true  virtuc,  when  it  has  oncb 
been  lost,  does  not  care  to  be  i-estorcd  to  the  degenci-ato.  Horace  does  not 
secm  to  consider  tbat  he  is  making  Regulus  speak  bitter  things  against  him- 
self.  The  argument  of  Bcgulus  is  not  worth  much,  aud  is  an  invention  of 
Horace'8.  There  is  an  opposite  statement  in  Virgil  (Aen.  ii  367) :  — 
**  Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  praecordia  virtus." 

37.  Hic  unde  vitam]  *  He  (t.  e.  the  coward),  not  considering  to  what  he 
ought  to  owe  his  life  («.  e.  to  his  own  sword,  "  una  salus  victis/'  Aen.  u.  354), 
confounded  peace  with  war ' ;  that  is  to  say,  made  peace  for  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

40.  AUior  Tudiae  ruinis  /]  On  v.  52  of  the  last  Ode  was  quoted  from  Ovid 
/Fast.  iii.  441 ),  "  Pelion  altior  Ossa,"  *  Pelion  raised  upon  tho  head  of  Ossa.* 
So  here  is  meant  *  Carthage  raised  above  the  ruins  of  Italy,'  and  looking 
down  upon  them. 

42.  capitis  minor]  A  Koman  citizen  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemv  lost  fais 
status  or  civil  rights,  and  he  who  had  done  so  was  said  to  be  *  capito  minu- 
tus'  or  'deminutus,'  or  *capitis  minor.'  Liv^  says  the  Romans  always 
wanted  compassion  for  their  o^vn  soldicrs  taken  m  war  (xxii.  61). 

45.  labantes]  *  wavering,'  '  irresolnte.'  *  Consilio '  is  the  ablative  of  means 
with  *  Finnaret ' ;  *  by  advice  such  as  was  never  before  given.* 

46.  auctor]  One  who  proposed  a  measure  was  callS  its  '  auctor/  as  he 
whp  supported  it  was  said  '  suadere.' 

49.  sctebat]    Notice  tho  force  of  the  impcrfect,  — '  he  knew  all  the  wlule.' 

50.  nonaiiter]  'ascahnly.' 

52.  reditus]    The  plural  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  final  'm.' 

53.  Quam  si,  etc.]  As  if  he  had  been  settling  a  dispute,  as  '  patroni ' 
wcre  wont  to  do  for  their  '  clientcs,'  and  was  going  to  his  country-seat  at 
Venafrum  or  Tarentum ;  respecting  which  places,  soe  C.  ii.  6.  11,  15.  '  Cli- 
entes  '  were  free  persons  undcr  the  protection  of  rich  and  noble  cidzens,  who 
in  tbeir  relation  to  their  '  clientes '  were  called  '  patroni.'    See  C.  iii  1. 10,  n. 


ODE    VI. 

As  the  former  Odes  are  addressed  more  to  qualities  of  yoimg  men,  this 
refers  more  especially  to  the  vices  of  young  women,  and  so  Horace  discharges 
the  promise  with  which  this  series  of  Odes  begins.  The  state  of  female  mor- 
als  at  the  time  Horacc  wrote  was  probably  not  so  bad  as  it  became  shortly 
afterwards,  though  his  pictiu«  is  dark  enough. 

Argument.  —  On  you  will  be  visited  your  fathers*  guilt,  O  Romans,  un- 
less  ye  shall  restore  the  worship  and  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
gods.    Ah»ady  have  they  afflicted  our  land ;  twice  the  Farthian  hath  checkol 
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onr  arms ;  the  barbarian  hoth  wcU-ingh  destroyed  ns  hi  tho  midAf  of  our 
strifc,  thc  agc  is  so  fall  of  shamclcss  adultcrj  and  husciyioiisiicss.  Not  fronb 
such  parents  wcre  bom  the  conquerors  of  Pyrrhos,  Antiochos,  and  Hannibal, 
thc  manly  offspring  of  soldicrs  who  had  handlcd  the  plough  and  carried  thfe 
fagot.  So  doth  timo  spoil  all  things.  Onr  fathers  were  not  as  fheir  fatheiB, 
nor  wc  as  they ;  and  our  children  shall  be  worsc  than  ottrselYes. 

1.  immeritua]  The  Ode  is  addressed,  like  the  others,  'Tii?inibas  pneris- 
quc/  and  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  responsiblo  for  the  guilt  of  the  civil 
wars  {*  dclicta ')  just  brought  to  a  close ;  bnC  if  they  failed  to  do  their  duty  in 
restoring  the  tcmples,  and  so  repairing  the  conseqnences  of  tho  wars,  thej 
mnst  be  prcpared  to  reap  the  froits  of  them  in  the  displeasure  of  die  gods. 
As  beforo  mcntioned  (C.  ii.  15,  Introduction),  Augustns  applied  himself  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sacrcd  buildings,  and  Virgil  amplifies  his  piety,  saying 
he  erected  thrce  hnndred  shrines  to  the  gods  aftcr  his  triumph  in  b.  c.  2§ 
(Aen.  viii.  714,  sqq.).  *  Aedes'  in  this  puu»  corresponds  with  Virgirs  *  de- 
lubra,'  which  wcre  mere  way-side  shrines,  each  containing  an  image  or  acn 
altar,  or  both.  Tiberius  followcd  up  the  work  that  Angustus  began  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  49) :  "  lisdem  temporibus  doum  aedes  vetustate  ant  ighi  abolitas^ 
^oeptasquo  ab  Angusto  dedicavit."  Tho  temples  ho  built  or  completed  were 
three  in  number,  dedicated  to  liber,  Xibera,  and  Ceres,  to  Flora,  and  to  Jtmo. 
SceC.  ii.  15.20.    S.  u.  2.  104. 

2.  Romane,]  Horaco  uses  the  same  form  again  (S.  1.  4.  85) ;  find  Vii^I 
likewise,  "  Tu  regere  imperio  popnlos,  Romane,  memento  "  (Aen.  vi.  832). 
livy  oftcn  expresses  himself  so. 

6.  Hinc  omne,  etc.]  *  Hinc '  means  '  from  the  power  of  the  gods ' ;  *  hnc/ 
'toit.' 

principiumf]  See  note  above  on  C.  4.  41.  See  Livy  (45.  39) :  "  Majores 
vestri  omnium  magnarum  renim  et  principia  cxbrsi  ab  Dis  snntet  imem 
statuerunt." 

9.  Monaetes  et  Pacori  manus]  Paeoms  was  son  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodcs  (Arsaces  XIV.),  and  appointed  by  his  father  to  command  the  army 
against  the  Bomans  in  the  place  of  Snrenas,  who  deieated  Cnissus  b.  c.  53, 
and  whom  Pacorus  put  to  dcatli.  He  was  associated  with  fhe  rencgade  La- 
bienns,  and  overran  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  whilo  M.  Antonins 
was  amusing  himself  with  Clcopatra.  Monaescs  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Surenas,  the  latter  being  not  a  name  bnt  a  title.  Horace  alludes,  pcrhaps 
without  strict  accuracy,  to  the  defeat,  first  of  Crassns,  and  then  of  M.  Anto- 
nius,  who  was  twice  defeated,  first  through  his  legate,  Decidins  Saxa,  in  b.  c. 
40,  by  Pacorus,  and  four  years  hiter,  when  ho  commanded  in  person,  at  which 
time,  however,  Pacorus  was  dead.    3oe  Introduction  to  last  Ode. 

10.  Non  augpicatos]  'forbidden  by  the  auspices.'  This  is  the  nsnal  war 
of  accounting  for  defeat,  by  laying  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  auspices,  which 
were  always  taken  before  a  war. 

12.  renidet]  Forcellini  explains  this  word  by  'gaudere,*  MaetarL'  The 
word  is  not  uncommonly  used  for  smiliQg,  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  only  another 
form  of  *  niteo,'  the  lighting  up  of  the  face  through  pleasure  is  perhaps  the 
origin  of  this  derived  scnse. 

14.  Dacus  et  Aethiopsi]  These  were  anxiliaries  in  Antonius'8  army  at  Ao- 
tinm,  *  Aethiops  *  standing  for  Egyptian.    Cleopatra  supplied  the  fleet. 

20.  Jn  patriam  populumque]     Tnese  words  are  those  of  a  common  formula. 

21.  Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos]  The  lonian  was  a  voluptuous  sort  of 
dance,  with  which  the  Sicilians  in  particular  were  familiar,  using  it  at  the  festi- 
vals  of  Diana.    Dancing-masters  were  a  class  of  slaves  called  Pantafmimi. 

22.  artihus]  *  seductive  accomplishments/ 

23.  Jam  nunc]    The  meauing  of  '  jam  nunc '  is  sufficiently  niaiked  iu  A. 
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P.  48.  'Kuiic'  is  'now/  and  'jam'  gfvcs  intensiye  forco  to  'liunc/  *  Jam 
jamqae  *  expresses  what  is  expected  cveiy  moment.  Horace  says,  directly  a 
girl  has  grown  np,  she  is  trained  by  lascivious  teaching,  and  turns  hcr  thoughts 
to  unchaste  pleasnreb.  The  expression  *de  tenero  tmgui'  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  «f  cbraX w  ovvx»^^  which  signifies  '  from  tendcr  years,'  when  (he  nails 
Hre  delicate,  and  such  is  fhe  meanm^  hcre ;  hut  it  does  not  contradict  '  ma^ 
tura,'  as  some  suppose :  the  exprcssion  will  apply  to  a  girl  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  womanhood. 

26.  Inter — vina,]  The  same  form  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  7.  28 ;  'ad  vina,'  in 
C.  iv.  5.  31. 

27.  mpermissa]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  *  Inconcessus '  is  used 
by  Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  Horaco  uses  *  interdieta.' 

81.  llispcmae]    Mctals  appear  to  have  bcen  the  chief  articlcs  importcd  from . 
Spain,  with  rcd-lead  and  those  stones  which  were  polished  into  mirrors, 
whatever  stones  those  may  have  becn. 

32.  Dedecorum]  Thei*e  is  no  othcr  instance  of  '  prctiosus '  in  an  active 
sense^  '  one  who  gives  a  large  pricc'  *  Magistcr '  was  ono  who  had  sole 
chaige  of  a  ship.  *  Institor '  was  a  shopinan.  The  lattcr  was  only  an  agent^ 
and  was  usually  a  slave.  The  '  magister '  might  be  a  degree  highcr,  but  he 
was  usually  a  pcrson  wlio  received  wages ;  ncvertheless  he  had  means  of  be- 
coming  rich,  which  the  'institor'  could  not,  cxccpt  by  robbing  his  employcr. 

34.  Infecit  aequor]  Sce  C.  iL  12.  3,  n. ;  and  on  *  airum '  sce  the  versc  be- 
Ibrethat.  *Cccidit  is  tised  with  some  latitude.  Their  projccts  wcre  cut 
short,  but  not  their  lives.  Pyi-rhus  was  driven  from  Italy  through  a  defcat 
he  sustained  from  Curius,  the  consul,  near  Bcneventum,  in  b.  c  274,  and  lost 
his  life  two  years  aftcrwards,  at  Argos.  Antiochus  thc  Great  was  defeated  by 
Acilius  Glabrio,  at  Thermopylfe,  b.  c.  191,  and  by  L.  Scipio  in  Asia  the  riext 
ycar.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  phmder  a  templc  in  ono  of  his  own 
towns,  three  years  latcr.  Hannibal  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  at  Zama,  b.  c. 
202,  but  lived  twenty  years  after  that  battle. 

38.  Sabellis]  *  Sabelli '  was  the  nomc  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  tribes 
which  issued  nx)m  tfie  Sabinc  stock.  The  Sabine  mountainecrs  were  particu- 
larly  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  and  the  honesty  of  their  charactcrs, 
Hcre  Horace  contrasts  thcm  with  the  Romans  of  his  own  day.  See  Epod. 
ii.  41  ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  25  ;  and  compare  the  description  Horace  gives  of  his  own 
ncighbors,  6.  ii;  6.  77  ;  Epp.  i.  14.  3. 

39,  sqq.  severae  — Justes^  *  to  cut  and  cwcry  home  fagots,  at  the  bidding  of 
an  cxacting  mother.' 

41 .  sol  ub{]  There  are  not  many  pocts  who  could  incidentally  have  ex- 
piressed  in  so  few  words,  and  so  graphically,  the  hour  of  evening. 

42.  Mutaret]     That  is,  by  lengthenihg  them. 

44.  agens]  *  bringing  on.'  The  last  stanza  is  a  solenm  and  comprehensive 
condusion  to  these  six  stining  and  instructive  Odcs. 


ODE   VII. 

The  idca  of  this  graceful  Ode  is  that  of  a  young  girl  lamenting  the  absence 
of  her  lover,  who  is  gone  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Euxine.  The  names, 
as  usual  in  these  compositions,  ai-e  foreign.  Gyges  is  Lydian.  The  time  is 
winter.  The  lover  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  voyagc  homc,  and  detaincd  on  tho 
eoast  of  Epirus,  whither  he  had  been  drivcn  by  the  southerly  winds  which 
prevailed  at  that  season.  He  is  waiting  for  the  spring  to  retum  home,  and  is 
represented,  for  Chloe's  comfort,  as  resisting  the  tcmptations  of  his  hostess, 
though  she  trie»  to  frighten  him  with  storics  of  women'8  revenge.  There  i« 
28 
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great  simpUcity  and  bcanty  in  this  Ode.    Whcther  it  is  origina!,  or  a  free  copy 
from  the  Greek,  cannot  be  determined. 

Argumbnt.  —  Weep  not,  Asterie ;  Gyges  is  iaithful,  and  will  retum  with 
the  spring,  a  rich  man.  He  has  been  driven  to  Oricum,  and  is  wecping  with 
impaticnce  for  thoe.  Chlotj,  his  hostess,  is  trying  to  seduce  him,  and  fright- 
ens  him  with  stories  of  rejected  women'8  revenge.  But  he  is  deaf  to  hcr  sc- 
duetions.  Beware  in  thy  tum  of  Enipeus,  thy  gallant  neighbor.  Shut  thy 
doors  and  listen  not  to  his  songs. 

2.  Favomt]  See  C.  i.  4.  1.  Favonius,  accoiding  to  Pliny  (ii.  47),  blew 
'  ab  occasu  aequinoctiali,'  that  is,  due  west.  It  would  therefore  be  a  favorable 
wind  for  a  vessel  coming  down  the  Adriatic,  and  not  very  unfavorable  for 
sailing  up  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  It  would  be  in  her  teeth  as  she  tried  to 
make  the  Straits  of  Messina.  But  Horace*s  winds  are  not  more  studied  than 
his  places  and  persons.  The  lover  is  waitin^  till  the  weather  changcs  and 
the  winds  are  mild  and  favorable.  The  Favonii  are  callcd  *  candidi,'  as  No- 
tus  and  lapyx  are  each  called  *  albus  *  (C.  i.  7. 15 ;  iii.  27. 19). 

3.  Thyna  merce]  The  Thyni  and  Bithyni  were  originally  two  difTerent 
peoples  of  Thrace,  who  migratcd  into  Asia  Minor  and  displaccd  tlie  natives. 
For  some  time  they  continucd  separate,  but  when  Horace  wrote,  thc  distinc- 
tion  was  not  obscrved,  and  *  Thyna  merx '  was  Bithynian  merchandise  (Epp. 
i.  6.  33).  Bithynia,  after  it  became  a  Homan  province,  included  a  great  part 
of  Pontus,  and  so  comprised  nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
all  the  trade  along  that  coast  would  corac  under  the  title  of  '  Thyna  merx.* 

4.  Jide,]  The  genitive.  The  older  forms  of  genitives  of  this  declension 
wcrefour,  *es,'  'ei,*  *i,'and  *e.' 

5  Oricum]  This  was  a  town  in  Epiras,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  bay 
formed  by  the  Acroceraunian  promontory.  Scc  Aen.  x.  136  :  "Oricia  tere- 
bintho"  The  constcUation  of  the  goat  Amalthca  (Capra)  rises  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  October. 

11.  Dicens  ignibus  un,]  'Ignibus'  is  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  (Am.  iii.  9.  56), 
"vixisti  dum  tuu3  ignis  eram."  We  may  undcrstand  C.  i.  27.  16,  "Non 
crabescendis  adurit  Ignibus,**  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.  the  flame  put  for  the  per- 
son  who  causes  it. 

12.  Tmtat  mille  vnfer  modis.]     On  '  tcntat,*  see  note  on  C.  iu.  4.  71. 

13.  niulier  perfida]  Antea  or  Sthenobaea,  wife  of  Proetus,  king  of  Ai^s, 
feU  in  love  with  Bcllcrophontcs,  and  when  he  rejected  her  proposals,  she  ac- 
cused  him  to  her  husband,  as  Potiphar's  wife  accused  Joseph. 

14.  Fahis  impulerit]  '  Impello '  is  used  with  the  infinitive  mood  by  Taci- 
tus  (Ann.  xui.  54 ;  xiv.  60).  The  common  constraction  is  with  *  ut,'  as  (Epp. 
u.  2.  51)  "  impulit  audax  Ut  versus  facei-em." 

17.  Pelea]  Astvdamia  or  Hippolyte,  the  wife  of  Acastns,  king  of  lolcos, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  rejection  of  her,  induccd  her  husband  to  expose  Pcleus 
to  destraction  by  wild  beasts  on  Mount  Pelion,  where  he  took  him  to  hunt, 
and  left  him  asleep  without  his  sword.  Hippoljrte  is  called  '  Magnessam ' 
because  lolcos  was  in  Magnesia.  Joseph's  virtue  has  its  parallels  in  Grecian 
fable. 

19.  peccare  docentes]  '  inciting  to  sin.* 

20.  Fallax  historias  movel.]  *  Mentionem  movere '  occurs  in  Livy ;  '  cantus 
movcre '  in  Virgil ;  *  carmen  movere '  in  Ovid.  '  Historias  movere  *  is  there- 
fore  a  legitimate  expression ;  *  brings  up,*  '  calls  to  his  mind.' 

21  Frustra :]  A  complete  and  vcry  comprehCnsive  sentence.  It  occurs 
below  (C.  13.  6).  Some  persons  join  tlie  word  on  with  the  last  line,  which 
wcakens  its  force.  Icari  is  the  Icarium  Mare,  that  part  of  the  ^gean  which 
washes  the  coast  of  Caria.    With  these  words  compare  Euripides  (Med.  28), 
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&t  dc  verpof  tj  OaXdccios  Kkvdci>v  d^ovei.     (See  also  Androin.  537,  and 
£pod.  xvii.  54,  sq.). 

25.  Jlectere  equutn]     This  wos  to  wliccl  the  horse  round  in  a  small  circlc : 
"  Sive  fcrocis  cqui  luctantia  coUa  rccurvas 
Exiguo  tlexos  miror  in  orbo  pcdcs," 
says  Phiedra  to  Hippolytus  (Hcroid.  iv.  79,  sq.).     Tacitus  (Gcrra.  vi.)  says 
the  German  horscs  were  not  taught  like  the  Roman  *  variarc  gyros.* 

28.  denatat]     This  word  is  uscd  nowhcre  elsc.     Comparo  C.  i  8.  3,  sqq  ; 
iii.  12.  7.     'Tusco  alvco'  is  the  strcam  of  the  Tiber,  wliich  riscs  in  Etniria 

29.  neque  in  vias]     This  use  of  *  ncque '  for  *  neve,'  in  conncction  witii  the 
impcrative  mood,  is  confined  to  the  poets. 


ODE    VIII. 

This  Ode  was  composed  on  thc  annivcrsary  of  IIorace's  accident  with  the 
tree  (C.  ii.  13).  It  is  addresscd  to  MsBccnas,  whom  he  invitcs  to  join  him  in 
celebrating  the  day,  which  was  the  Ist  of  March,  b.  c.  25,  or  tliereabouts. 

Aroumext.  —  Wondcrcst  thou,  lcamcd  fricnd,  what  this  sacrifice  mcans 
on  the  Kalcnds  of  March,  and  I  a  baclielor  1  On  this  day  I  was  dclivcrcd 
from  death,  and  it  shall  bc  a  holiday.  Come,  Majccnas,  a  hundred  cups  of 
my  oldest  wine  to  thc  hcalth  of  thy  friend.  Away  with  anxicty.  The  Da- 
cian  has  fallcn,  the  Mcdc  is  dividcd  against  himsclf,  the  Cantabrian  is  in 
chains,  and  the  Scythian  has  unstrung  his  bow.  Bo  here  the  private  gentle- 
man  :  ncver  mind  the  pcople ;  cnjoy  thyself  and  unbcnd. 

1 .  Martiis  cadebs]  Tho  Matronalia,  or  feast  of  married  persons  in  honor 
of  Juno  Lucina,  whcn  husbands  made  presents  to  thcir  wives,  and  offered 
prayers  for  the  continuance  of  happiness  in  thcir  married  life,  was  celebrated 
on  the  finit  of  March. 

2.  acerra  thuris]  Tliis  is  the  propcr  word  for  a  box  of  frankincense 
{Xi^canarU) ,     The  dcrivation  is  unccrtain. 

4.  Giespite  vivo,]  *on  an  altar  of  grecn  turf/     Sce  C.  i.  19. 13. 

5.  Docte  aermones  utrinsqtte  linguae  ?]  These  words  cxprcss  a  man  wcll 
read  in  the  litcrature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Elsewhere  he  addresses  his  pa- 
tron  as  *  Maecenas  docte '  (Epp.  i.  19. 1). 

6.  dulces  epulas]  A  solcmn  sacrifice  was  commonly  followcd  by  a  banquet, 
at  which  libations  were  pourcd  to  the  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  had  bcen 
offered. 

7.  Libero  caprum  propefuneratus']  This  last  word  is  not  found  in  any  other 
writer  earlier  than  Pliny.  He  and  others  after  him  use  *  funero  *  for  '  to 
buiy.'  Horace  here  attributes  to  Liber  the  dcliverance  he  had  bcfore  attrib- 
utcd  to  Mcrcury,  Faunus,  and  the  Muses,  successively  (see  C.  ii.  17. 28,  n.). 

10.  dimovebitj     See  C.  i.  1. 13,  n. 

11.  Amphorae  fumum]  The  amphorse  were  kept  in  the  apothcca  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  to  which  the  smoke  from  the  bath  had  acccss,  as  tliis 
was  thought  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wine  and  to  improve  its  flavor,  just 
as  Madeira  wine  is  iraprovcd  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  temperature.  The 
amphora  being  lined  with  pitch  or  plaster,  and  the  cork  being  also  covercd 
with  pitch,  the  smoke  could  not  penetrate  if  these  were  properly  attcndcd  to. 
'  Amphorae '  is  the  dative. 

12.  Consule  Tullo.]  L.  Volcatius  TuIIus  was  consul  b.  c.  66,  the  year 
before  Horacc  was  bom.  This  wine,  therefore,  had  probably  been  in  the 
amphora  upwards  of  forty  ycars.    Sulla  once  treated  the  Bomans  with  some 
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vine  npwards  of  ibrty  yean  old  (Plat.  Sull.  c.  35),  and  this  is  not  an  extreme 
age  for  some  modem  wines.    Juvenal  (8.  v  34)  spcaks  of  wine 
"  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senectos 
Delevit  multa  veteris  fuligine  tcstae." 

13.  amici  Sospitis]  Tbis  is  a  Greek  constmction,  which  occnrs  again  in 
C.  iii.  19  9,  10.  Uoracc's  request  may  amount  to  this :  '  Fray  that  my  life 
may  be  prolongcd  a  hundred  ycars.' 

14.  viyfles  lacemas  Petfer\  In  C.  iii.  21. 23  we  have  "  vivaeque  producent 
lucemae,"  where  '  vivae '  corresponds  to  *  vigiles '  here.  Virgil  uses  *  ferre  * 
uncompounded  in  Aen.  ix.  338 :  "  Aequasset  nocti  hidum  xn  lucemque  ta- 
lisset." 

17.  Mitte  dvHes  super  urbe  curcu :]     See  iii.  29.  25,  n. 

18.  Daci  Cotisonis]  Cotiso  was  King  of  the  Daci,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Danube  (C.  i.  19. 10,  n.).  About  b.c.  ^5  Augustus  scnt  Lentulus  against 
these  tribcs.    Whether  that  is  alludcd  to  hcre  or  not  is  uncertain. 

19.  sibi]  This  word  is  so  placcd  &atit  mtty  depend  on  'infestus,'  'luc- 
tuosis,'  or  *  dissidet'  I  prefer  the  first.  The  quarrcls  of  the  Parthians  among 
thcmselvcs  are  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  to  G.  i.  26. 

22.  Cantaber]     See  C.  ii  6.  2,  n. ;  and  as  to  '  catena,'  see  C.  ii.  13.  18,  n. 

23.  Scythae]  Some  tak^  these  to  be  the  Scyfhians  wHo  helped  Phraates ; 
others  imagine  them  to  be  the  Geloni  and  othcr  trans-Damxbjan  tribcs.  Hor- 
acc  mcant  no  more  tlian  generally  to  say  that  the  enemies  of  Rome  wcre  no 
longer  disturbin^  her. 

26.  Parce  pnvatus]  This  may  mcan,  '  Since  you  have  no  cause  to  be 
anxious  about  public  affairs,  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  your  own.'  *  Not 
anxious  lest  in  aught  the  pcople  suffer,  spare  for  thyself  cxcess  of  careful- 
ness.* 


ODE   IX. 

This  is  an  elegant  trifle  in  the  form  of  a  dialognc,  showing  the  process  of 
reconciliation  bdtwccn  two  lovers,  in  which  the  desire  for  peace  appcars  in 
the  midst  of  pretendcd  indiffercnce,  and  mutual  jealonsy  is  made  tne  means 
of  reunion.  The  riubject  cbuld  hardly  have  been  moro  delicfltely  handled. 
Whether  fhe  treatmetit  of  it  i^  original  or  not,  it  i^  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
just  snch  a  subject  as  one  might  expect  to  find  among  toe  eiotic  poetiy  of  the 
Greeks. 

Argument.  —  While  thou  didst  love  me  better  thah  all  the  world,  no 
princc  was  happy  as  1. 

While  Lydia  was  dearest  to  thee  of  women,  the  name  of  Ilia  was  hot  so 
noble  as  mine. 

Chloe,  the  swcet  singer,  is  my  queen :  for  her  I  would  gladly  die. 

CalaYs  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  :  for  him  I  would  gladly  die.  What  if  the 
old  love  wcre  to  unite  us  again,  if  Chloe  were  cast  off  and  turaed  from  my 
door,  and  I  opened  it  to  Lydia  again  ? 

Though  CalaTs  is  handsome,  and  tliou  art  fickle  and  passionate  as  the 
stormy  sca,  I  would  live  and  die  with  thce. 

1,  Donec]    Equivalent  to  ' dum.' 

2.  poihr]  'more  favored.' 

4.  Persarum  — rege  beatior.]  A  proverbial  cxpression  for  *the  happicst  of 
men.* 

5.  alia]  Some  M^SS.  havo  'aliam.'  Either  construclion  is  corrcct  (sce  C 
ii.  4.  7,  n.).    On  *  multi  nominis/  sco  C.  i.  36.  13. 
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12.  Si  pdrcent  animae]  Cic.  ad  Fam.  (xir.  14) :  "  Vos  meae  caffssimae 
animoo  quam  saepissime  ad  me  scribite."  Since  *metuam '  here  and  'patiar  f 
bclow  (v.  15)  are.the  present  subjmictive,  'parcent/  following  those  words, 
should,  in  strict  Latinity,  be  iparcant.'  But  tho,  same  constmction  occurs 
above  (C.  iii.  3.  7).  why  ChIo«  shonld  be  a  Thracian,  and  Omytus  of 
Thurii  (see  S.  ii.  8,  20,  n.),  is  not  worth  questioninjj. 

17.  prisca]  Forcellini  gives  other  instdnces  of  this  nse  6f  *priscus,'  where 
'  pristinixs '  is  more  usual. 

18.  juffo  cogit]  *  Jugo '  is  goVemed  by  '  cogit,'  and  '  diductos '  stands  alone, 
*  parted  mough  we  be.' 

19.  exeutitur]     The  English  "cast  off "  expresses  the  meaning  best 

22.  improbo]  On  thc  mcaning  of  Mmprobiis*  as  a  ^rd  expressing  'ex- 
cess,'  seie  below  (C.  iii.  ^4.  62).    flero  it  means  'violent/  'furious.' 


ODE   X, 

This  is  snpposed  to  be  sung  by  &  loVer  under  the  window  of  his  mistress, 
who  on  a  cold  night  refuses  him  admission.  It  is  what  the  Greeks  called  a 
fraftaKKaua-lBvpoVf  such  as  tbat  supposed  one,  of  which  a  fragment  is  given  in 
C.  i.  25.  This  species  of  serenade  was  so  common  among  thc  Greeks,  tiiat 
we  may  suppose  Horace  had  some  poem  of  the  sort  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  this.  The  thirtecnth  Ode  of  the  fourth  book  is  nominally  connected 
With  this ;  but  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing,  nor  any  likelihood,  that 
Horace  ^vrote  this  from  his  own  experience,  so  neithcr  is  it  likely  that  he 
wrote  that  to  taunt  in  her  decline  the  girl  who  is  supposed  to  reject  his  ad- 
dresses  here. 

Argument.  —  Were  Scythia  thy  dwelKng-place,  Lycc,  this  inclement 
night  should  move  thee  to  pity  me.  Hear  how  the  wind  howls ;  see  how  the 
snow  lies  freezitig.  Vcnus  Io^ts  not  pride :  the  rope  may  brcak  and  tho 
wheel  ran  back ;  though  nothing  bcnds  thce,  neither  presents,  nor  prayers, 
nor  these  sallow  checks  of  mine,  nor  thy  husband's  faithlessncss,  tliough  thou 
be  hard  as  thc  oak  and  cmci  as  tho  serpent,  yet  as  a  goddess  have  pity ! 
Flesh  and  blood  will  not  stand  this  for  ever. 

1 .  Tanain  si  6i6ere»,]  This  is  the  way  of  speaking  adopted  in  C.  ii.  20. 20, 
andiv.  15.  21. 

2.  Saei>o  nupta  riro,]  *  wedded  to  a  barbarian  husband.' 

3.  d)jicere  i«coZ?s|  *  thou  wouldst  grieve  to  expose  me  to  tlie  north-winds 
that  there  have  their  home.* 

6.  nemu»\  Shmbs  and  flowers  were  sometimes  planted  round  the  implo- 
vium  of  a  Roman  house,  but  more  largely  in  the  peristylium,  which  was  an 
open  spacc  at  the  back  part  of  thc  house,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and,  like 
the  impluvium,  usually  having  a  cistem  or  fountain  in  the  mlddle.  *  Remu- 
giat  ventis,'  'echoes  back  to  the  wrnds  thcir  howling.' 

7.  utglaciet^  It  is  casy  to  supply  'vides,'  or  *sentis,'  or  any  other  word 
more  appippnate  than  *audis'  to  the  frcezing  of  the  snow.  6ne  verb  of 
sense  is  oftcn  madc  to  serve  for  t\vo  or  three.  *  How  Jove  with  hi&  bright 
power  freezeth  the  snow  as  it  lies.'  *  Jove*  is  the  atmosphere  (see  C.  i.  1. 
25,  n.).    *  Puro '  is  a  good  epithet  to  express  a  clear  frosty  night. 

10.  Ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rota.\    *  Lest  the  wheel  tum  back  and  the 

rope  with  it,*  *  retro '  applying  to  both  '  cun-ente  *  and  *  eat.'    The  metaphor 

is  taken  from  a  rope  wound  round  a  cylinder,  which  being  allo^ved  to  ran 

back^  tbe  rope  rans  down  and  tho  weight  or  thing  attached  goes  with  it.    Tke 
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proTerl^iS  applied  to  a  coqtrette  wlio  continaes  hcr  prlde  till  she  loses  hef 
|K>wer. 

12.  Tyrrhenus  germit  parens.]  Lyce  is  represented  as  an  Etmscan  woman, 
and  being  snch,  hcr  lover  says  she  necd  not  think  to  imitate  the  chaste  Pe- 
nelope,  to  whom  it  appears  the  women  of  Etruria  did  not  in  general  bear  any 
rescmblance. 

14.  tinctus  mdd]     See  Ai^ment. 

15.  Nec  vir]  He  says  she  is  not  bent  from  her  stnbbomness  even  by  hcr 
husband's  faithlessness,  he  beinc  engaged  with  another  woman,  who  is  repre- 
scnted  as  a  Picrian,  just  as  Chloe,  in  the  last  Ode,  was  a  Thracian,  and  on 
the  same  principle.  Nearly  all  Horace's  women  of  this  chaiacter  are  repre- 
sented  as  Greeks.    '  Curvat '  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense. 

19.  aquae  Cadestis]  He  repeats  the  phrase  Epp.  ii.  1. 135.  '  Hoc  latus '  is 
equivalent  to  'ego ' ;  the  part  sufienng  frQm  the  threshold  put  for  the  whole 
person. 


ODE   XI. 

This  is  an  address  to  the  lyre,  calling  npon  it  for  a  song  to  win  the  heart 
of  Lyde.  The  principal  subject  is  the  story  of  the  Danaides,  who  murdered 
thcir  husbands,  but  more  particularly  of  the  one  who  spared  hers.  The  pun- 
ishment  of  the  sisters  for  their  craelty,  and  the  tenderaess  of  Hypermnestray 
arc  the  waraing  and  example  by  which  Lyde  is  to  be  won. 

Thc  common  inscription  Ad  Mercurium  is  wrong,  and  calcnlated  to  mis- 
lead.  The  inscription  should  be  Ai>  Testudinem,  if  anything ;  for  Mercuiy 
disappears  after  the  first  two  verses.  The  miracles  alluded  to,  except  Am- 
phion's,  weie  those  of  Orpheus,  and  of  the  lyre  in  his  hands,  not  Mercury'8, 
who  is  only  introduced  becauso  he  invented  the  lyre  and  taught  Amphion. 
The  Ode  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  two  last.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing 
the  original,  if  it  is  a  copy. 

Aroument. — Mercury,  who  didst  teach  Amphion  to  move  stones,  and 
theu,  lyre,  once  dumb,  now  welcome  at  feast  and  festival,  tnne  mc  a  strain  to 
which  even  Lyde,  though  she  be  free  as  the  young  colt,  must  attend.  Thou 
charmest  tigers,  woods,  streams,  and  hell's  bloody  sentinel,  and  Ixion,  and 
Tityos,  and  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  Let  Lyde  hear  of  their  crime  and  pun- 
ishment,  and  how  one  was  mercifiil  and  spared  her  young  husband's  life,  say- 
ing,  "  Rise  up ;  begone,  lest  the  sleep  of  death  overtake  thee.  They  have 
sprang  npon  their  prey.  Mv  heart  is  not  as  their  heart.  I  will  do  thee  no 
harm.  Let  my  father  do  with  me  as  he  will,  yet  go  thou,  while  ni^ht  and 
love  protect  thee.  Farewell,  and  when  I  am  gone,  engrave  a  word  of  sorrow 
on  my  tomb." 

2.  Amphion]     See  Epp.  i.  18.  41.    A.  P.  394,  n. 

3.  Tuque  testudo]  See  C.  i.  10. 6,  n.  The  *  testudo '  or  '  cithara '  had  origi- 
nally  but  four  strings.  Terpander  added  to  it  three  more,  about  b.  c.  676. 
The  tetrachord  was  not  however  banished,  though  tho  heptachord  was  better 
adapted  to  moro  elaborate  music  (see  S.  i.  3. 8,  n.). 

4.  Callida]  'skilled.* 

5.  Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata]  *  Formerly  dumb,  and  powerless  to  give 
plcasure.' 

10.  exsukim]  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Other  words  fonnd  in 
Horace  and  not  elscwhere  are  *  allaborare,'  *  tcntator,'  *  inaudax,'  *  immetata,* 
'faustitas/ *beUuo8Us/  *appIorans/  'incmori/  'emetere/  *laeve/  ^insolabi- 
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Kter/  'defingere/  '  vepallidus/  'emiror/  'irrnptus,*  '  aeseuletum/  '^ftmbiti- 
osus/  'depugis/  'uvescere/  *  disconvenire/  'diludium/  *impariter/  'dcl% 
tigo/  '  juvenari/  '  socialiter/  '  iambeus/  '  abstare.'  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause  we  have  no  other  examples  of  these  words,  that  Horace  had  none. 

13.  Tupotes]     See  C.  i.  12.  7,  sqq. 

17.  Cerlerus,  quamvis]  This  passage  ma^  bo  compared  with  C  ii.  13.  33, 
Bqq.     '  Furiale/  '  fury-fike/  having  simkes  ror  hair. 

21.  Qitin  et  Ixion]  He  was  king  of  the  Lapithse.  Having  treacherously 
murdered  his  father-in-law,  Deioncus,  he  retumed  the  goodness  of  Zcus,  who 
purified  him,  by  trying  to  seduce  Here,  for  which  Horace  calls  him  rightly 

*  perfidus  Ixion '  (A.  P.  124),  and  he  was  punished  by  being  bound  to  a  wheel 
pcrpetually  revolving,  in  Hades.  As  Xo  Tityos,  see  C  ii.  14. 8,  n.  For  '  quin 
et,'  see  C  ii.  13.  37,  n.  '  Vultu  risit  invito '  is  a  happy  description.  (S.  ii. 
3.  72,  n.) 

23.  Dawd pudla»]  The  daughters  of  Danaus  (see  C.  ii.  14.  18)  wcrc  pun- 
ished  by  having  to  nll  a  vcssel  with  a  holo  in  the  bottom.  They  were  fifty 
in  number,  and  married  the  fiftv  sons  of  ^gyptus,  their  uncle.  At  the  bid- 
ding  of  their  father,  who  was  afraid  of  his  ncphews,  they  all  murdered  their 
husbands  but  Hypermnestra,  who  spared  Lynceus.  Horace  puts  a  touching 
speech  into  her  mouth,  bidding  hcr  young  husband  risc  and  fly  for  his  life. 

27.  fundo  pereuntis  imo]  *  escaping  by  (through)  the  bottom.' 

28.  Seraque  fata]  \)(TT€poff>66pov  biKr)v,     See  note  on  C  iii.  2.  32. 

31.  pobiere]  *  they  had  thc  heart.'  This  would  be  expressed  by  «rXncrav 
in  Greek.  In  a  more  familiar  passage  *  possum '  occurs  xnih.  the  same  kind 
of  meaning  (Epp.  i.  5. 1 ) :  "  Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis," 

*  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind.* 

37.  Surgey  quae  aixit]  Ovid  has  borrowed  all  but  the  words  of  Horace 
in  Hypermnestra's  letter  to  Lynceus,  ono  of  the  most  touching  of  his 
poems, -- 

"  Surge  age,  Belida,  de  tot  modo  fratribus  unus  : 
Nox  tibi  ni  properas  ista  perenms  erit."  (Her.  xiv.  73,  sq.) 


ODE   XII. 

TniB  Ode  represents  a  girl  lamenting  to  herself  over  a  love  she  must  not 
indulge.  Her  name  is  Ncobule,  and  Siat  of  the  man  she  loves  is  Hebnis, 
whom  she  represents  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  manliness.  The  Ode 
appears  to  have  been  imitated,  if  not  translated,  fiom  one  of  Alcffius,  of  which 
one  verse  in  the  same  metre  is  extant 

Aroument.  —  Poor  women !  we  mnst  not  love,  we  roiist  not  drown  care 
in  wine,  or  a  cruel  guardian  scolds  us  to  death.  Alas,  Ncobulc  !  thou  canst 
not  spin  nor  work,for  love  of  Hebrus,  so  beautiful  as  he  bathcs  in  the  watcrs 
of  Tiber,  a  horseman  like  Bclerophon,  unsurpassed  in  the  combat  and  the 
race,  in  piercing  the  flying  deer  or  catching  tho  lurking  boar. 

1.  Miterarum  est]  '  It  is  the  fete  of  unhappy  women.' 

2.  aut]  'or,  ifwedo.'  ,.,.    ^     ,    j. 

3.  Patruae]  Compaie  (Sat  ii.  3. 88)  "  ne  sis  patruus  mihi."  On  the  form 
'lavere/ see  C  ii.  3. 18,  n. 

4.  qtialum]  *  my  wool-basket.'  The  name  Ncobule  is  fonnd  m  a  fragment 
of  Archilochus.  Hebrus's  birthplace  is  mentioned  to  give  more  reality  to 
the  pereon.  Lipara,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  odd  place  to  choose.  It 
was  oae  of  tbe  Yulcaniae  Insulae,  and  is  Btili  called  Lipari. 
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7.  iSinud]  '  Soon  as '  is  ftn  early  EngUsh  eqmralent  for  '  wheneTer,'  and 
■*  simal '  bean  that  sense  here.  The  last  syllable  of '  Bellerophonte '  is  long, 
as  from  the  Greek.  BcUerophon  was  asually  represented  as  leading  or  riding 
the  winged  horse  Pegasos,  on  whose  back  he  conqacred  Chlmtiera.  See 
C.  i.  27. 24.  n. 

9.  Neqm  aegni]  The  epithet  helongs  to  both  substandTes  :  'neyer  beaten 
for  slothfalness  of  hand  (in  boxing)  or  foot  (in  rnnning)/ 

n,jaculari\     C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

12.  exdpere]    This  seeniB  to  be  a  honting  word.    See  £pp.  i.  1.  79. 


ODB    XIII. 

Thb  Ode  is  an  address  to  a  fonntain  abont  six  mlles  fVom  Teni^iA,  which 
has  been  identitied  witfa  one  stiil  existing,  bat  in  a  tery  diiierent  state,  bare 
of  trees  and  dioked  ap  with  dirt.  We  need  only  snppose  that  the  name 
was  snggested  to  Homce  hj  the  recollections  of  his  childhOod,  ^itfaoat 
ima^ining  him  really  on  the  point  of  Otfering  sacriiice,  or  being  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  his  birthplace  whcn  he  wrote.  It  hafi  something  of  the 
natare  of  an  epigramma  or  mscriptiony  and  is  among  the  choicest  of  fidittce's 
smail  pieces. 

ARGUMEyT. — Fair  foantain  of  Bandosia,  thoa  art  worthy  of  my  Ubatiou 
and  of  the  kid  that  shall  fall  for  thee  to-morrow,  and  dye  thy  cold  stream 
with  his  blood.  Thee  the  summer's  heat  pierceth  not ;  cool  is  thy  water  to 
flocka  and  herds.  Thou,  too,  shalt  he  placed  among  the  foontains  of  fiinue, 
when  I  sing  of  the  oak  that  hangs  from  the  rock  whenoe  thjr  babbling  waters 
spring. 

1.  tpUndidwr  vitTOf\  The  ase  of  glass  bj  the  ancients  was  long  a  matter 
of  dispate,  but  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been  broaght  by  them  to 
great  perfection. 

6.  Prustra ;]     See  above  (C.  iii.  7.  21,  n). 

9.  atrox  hora  Caniculae\  *  the  baming  season  of  the  dog-star.'  Canicnla 
is  another  name  for  the  weil-known  stor  of  tHe  first  magnitade  in  the  head  of 
Canis  Major,  called  hy  the  Greeks  Secptoff.    It  rises  in  Jaly. 

13.  Fiee  nobitium]  This  is  a  Greek  cohstraction,  *  nntis '  having  to  be 
snpplied.  *  Tu  qtioqae/  '  lihoa  too/  aS  well  as  the  fotmtains  celebrated  by 
the  Qreek  poets. 


OPE  XIV. 

This  Ode  was  composed  at  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian  war,  b.  c.  25, 
when  Augustus'8  rctum  was  expected,  or  on  his  retmni  the  foUowing  vear. 
He  was  detaincd  by  illness  at  Tarracona.  The  poet  calls  upon  the  citizens 
to  rcjoice,  and  bids  the  conqucror's  wife  and  sister  go  forth  to  ofier  sacrificey 
declaring  that  he  too  will  keep  holiday. 

AROuitBNT.  —  Caesftr  is  retnming  a  conquerdr  fMm  Spain,  O  ye  people, 
he  who  but  just  went  forth  like  Hercules  to  the  fleld.  Let  his  chaste  wifb 
and  sister  go  forth  to  ofler  sacrifice  with  the  matrons,  trhfle  thc  yonng  soldiers 
and  thelr  brides  stand  revercntly  by.  I  too  will  keep  holiday ;  for  I  am 
^afe  while  Aagustus  is  lord  of  the  world.  Bring  flowers,  boy,  and  ointriient, 
and  my  best  old  wine,  and  go  bid  Ne»ia  oome :  if  the  chnrtish  porter  r6- 
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fose  thee,  come  away ;  I  have  no  mind  for  strife,  though  I  might  not  have 
bome  as  much  in  the  heyday  of  jpy  yo^th» 

1.  HercuUs  riiu]  As  Hercules  braved  death,  so  did  Augustus,  and  like 
Hercules  he  is  retuming  from  Spain  victorious.  Hercules  went  to  Spain 
to  get  the  oxen  of  Geryones  for  Eurystheus,  his  tenth  labor.  See  0.  ii. 
14.  7,  n. 

o  plebs,]  'Plebs*  and  'populus'  are  used  synonymously  (C.  ii.  2.  18, 
8q.)>  and  either  word  stands  for  the  common  formula  '  populus  plebsque 
Komana.' 

2.  Mortevenalem]  'whpse  pyice  is  death.* 

5.  Unico  gaudens  —  mariioj   A  poetical  periphrasis  for  *  chaste.* 

6.  justis  operata  sacris,]  There  are  othier  examples  of  '  operor '  in  this 
sense  of  sacriiicing.  Ladies  of  birth  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  on 
these  occasions  from  freedwomen  by  a  wreath.  The  persons  forming  the 
procession  are  supposed  to  be  the  wife  (Livia)  and  sister  (Octavia)  of  Au- 
gustus,  and  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  who  had  retumed  and  of  their  young 
wives,  who  are  represented  as  looking  on  revercntially  at  thie  thanksgiving 
«acrifice. 

9,  juvenum]     This  and  '  pueri '  both  mean  the  soldiers,  ^  *  virginum '  and 

*  puellae '  botn  mean  their  wives. 

II / virwn  experiae,]  This  is  equivalent  to  'nuper  virgines  nuptae'  (C. 
ii.  8.  22).  *  Miile  ominatis '  may  be  pronounced  as  one  word,  as  *  male- 
olens,'  *  suaveolens,'  &c.    The  phrase  is  expressed  by  €v<t>rjfielT€  in  Greek. 

14.  tumuliwn  Nec  mori  per  vim]  'Tumultus'  and  *vis'  are  well-distin- 
gnished  terms.    '  Tumultus '  was  a  public  affair,  a  sudden  outbreak.    *  Vis,' 

*  violence,*  was  either  *  publica '  o^  *  privat%'  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  will  be  found  on  referring  to  tlie  article  *  Vis '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 
Horace  says  he  is  not  afraid  of  Ipsing  his  life  by  any  pppular  in^urrection, 
and  so  forth,  or  by  thc  hand  of  an  assassin  or  private  malice. 

18.  Marsi  meworem  duelli,]  The  Marsic  pr  Social  War  continued  fron^ 
B.  c.  91  to  89.  It  was  a  rising  of  the  Socii,  thc  states  of  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  getting  the  Roman  franchise.  The  Marsi  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war,  which  was  sometimes  called  by  thcir  name.  Thc  Servile  War 
lasted  from  n.  c.  73  to  71.  It  was  an  outbreak  of  the  slaves  of  Italy,  who, 
under  Spartacus,  himself  a  slave  and  gladiator,  were  formed  into  a  vast 
army,  and  traversed  the  whole  country  from  Rhegium  to  the  Po.  Horace 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Spartacus,  but  the  Romans  never  had  a  more 
$U>le  or  more  successful  enemy.  The  wine  Horace  wanted  would  have  been 
at  least  sixty-five  years  old.  There  seems  to  have  been  something  remark- 
able  in  the  vintage  of  that  period  so  as  to  make  it  proverbial ;  for  Juvenal, 
one  hundrcd  years  afterwards,  spcaking  of  the  selfish  gentleman  who  keeps 
his  best  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  says,  — 

"  Ipse  capillato  diffiisum  consnle  potat 
Calcatamque  tenet  bellis  socialibus  uvam."  (S.  v.  30,  sq.) 
The  *  c^lus,' '  testa,'  and  *  amphora,'  were  aU  names  for  the  same  vessel 

19.  si  qua]  *  if  in  any  way.'     Supply  *  ratione.* 

21.  argutae]  *  the  sweet  singer.' 

22.  Myrrheum]   'perfumed.' 

27.  Jerrem]     For  *  tulissem.' 

28.  Consule  Planco.]  L.  Mnnatius  Plancns  was  consul  with  M.  Aemilius 
licpidus,  B.  c.  42,  at  which  time  Horace  was  in  his  twenty-third  ycar.  He 
was  now  forty. 
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ODE    XV. 


Tnis  Ode  combincs  with  the  lyric  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Epodes. 
It  professes  to  addiess  an  old  woman,  Chloris,  teiling  her  it  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  her  intrigues,  for  she  is  poor  and  ready  to  drop  into  hcr  grave. 

Aboument.  —  Put  a  stop  to  thy  intrigues,  for  thou  art  old  and  poor. 
"WTiat  beoometh  thy  daughter  becometh  not  thee,  Chloris.  Shc  may  go  and 
besiege  the  young  men's  doors :  she  is  in  love,  and  cannot  help  it.  But  do 
thou  go  spin ;  music  and  flowers  and  wine  are  not  for  thee. 

1.  pauperisi  He  means  to  say  that  a  poor  man's  wife  should  be  thrifty  and 
mind  her  wort,  especially  if  she  be  old. 

6.  £t  stellis  neinUam]  *  To  spread  a  cloud  over  those  fair  stars.'  An  old 
woman  in  a  company  of  girls  would  be  like  a  cloud  in  a  starry  sky. 

10.  tympano.]  The  *  tympanum  '  was  a  tambourine,  pla^ed  in  all  respects 
as  now,  and  usually  by  women,  who  danced  as  they  Ix^t  it.  As  to  Thyias, 
see  C.  ii.  19.  9. 

13.  Te  laiiae]     See  Argument. 

14/  LuceriamA  This  was  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  called  Lucera,  in  the 
neighborhood  ot  which  was  one  of  the  largest  tracts  of  public  pasture-land. 


ODE    XVI. 

HoRACE  here  dwells  on  his  favorite  theme, — contentment  and  modera- 
tion,  — which  he  is  able  to  illustrate  hj  the  examplc  of  Msccenas  (y,  20),  as 
well  as  his  own.  The  mischievous  mfluence  of  gold  is  illustrated  by  tho 
stories  of  Danae  and  others,  and  Horace  describes  his  own  contentment  with 
his  humble  but  independent  condition. 

Aboumekt. — A  stont  prison  and  savage  watch-dogs  might  have  kept 
Danae  from  harm ;  but  Jove  and  Venus  smiled,  for  thev  knew  that  the  god 
need  but  change  himself  to  gold,  and  the  way  would  be  clear  before  him. 
Gold  penetrates  through  gnards ;  gold  shall  burst  rocks ;  thereby  fell  the 
house  of  Amphiaraus ;  thereby  the  Macedonian  won  cities ;  thereby  stem 
admirals  are  ensnared.  And  as  it  grows,  the  dcsire  for  morc  grows  too. 
A  high  estate  I  dread.  Maecenas,  thou  good  knight,  the  more  a  man  denies 
himself,  the  more  the  pods  "will  give  him.  I  fly  from  thc  rich  to  the  con- 
tentcd,  and  am  more  independent  than  any  poorrich  man  in  the  world.  My 
stream,  and  my  little  wood,  and  my  tmsty  neld,  are  a  happier  portion  than 
all  Africa.  I  have  no  honcy  of  Calabria,  nor  wine  of  Fonniae,  nor  Gaulish 
fleece,  yet  poverty  doth  not  pinch  me  ;  and  if  I  wanted  more,  tliou  art  ready 
to  give  it. 

My  small  income  will  go  further  by  the  restricting  of  my  wants,  than  if  I 
had  all  Lydia  and  Phrygia  for  my  own.  Who  ask  much,  lack  much.  It 
]S  well  with  him  who  has  enough. 

1 ,  Indusam  Dam€n\  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  being  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  his  daughter  Panae  would  bcar  a  son  who  would  kill  him,  shut  her 
up.  But  Jupiter  found  his  way  to  her  in  a  showcr  of  gold,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Perseus,  who,  as  predictcd,  killcd  his  grandfather.  Thc  fable 
of  the  shower  of  gold  has  here  its  simplest  cxplanation.    *  Tristes  excubiae ' 
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19  like  Ovid'8  "tristis  custodia  sem  "  (A.  A.  iii.  601).  On  the  constraction 
with  *  munierant'  see  C.  ii.  17.  28,  n. 

4.  aduUeris]  Movers.* 

7.  fore  enim]  This  is  an  elliptical  form  of  the  oratio  obliqua,  in  translating 
which,  *  they  said,*  or  *  they  knew,'  must  be  supplied.  *  Pretium '  has  refer- 
ence  to  tbc  corruption  of  the  guards,  the  price  at  which  they  were  bought 

10.  anuU]  Used  as  <f>i\€i,  like  "consociare  amant"  (C.  ii.  3. 10),  and 
"amet  quavis  adspergere  '*  (S.  i.  4.  87). 

11.  concidit  auguris  Argivi  domits]     The  story  is  that  of  Amphiaraus,  who 

oker  iv  6^/3aio-i  yvvai(ov  eiveKa  do>pciv  (Odyss.  xv.  247), 
and  of  his  wife  Eriphyle, 

fj  xpviTov  <^(Xov  avbpoi  fhi^aro  rifjifievTa  (Odyss.  xi.  327). 
Eriphyle,  bribed  by  her  brother  Polyneices,  induced  her  husband  to  join  the 
expedition  against  Thebes,  where  he  fell,  leaving  an  injnnction  with  his  sons 
to  put  their  mother  to  death,  which  Aicmseon  did,  and,  like  Orestes,  was 
pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother,  and  was  finally  put  to  death  in 
attempting  to  get  possession  of  the  gold  necklace  with  which  she  had  been 
bribed. 

14.  Portas  vir  MacedoX  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulus  JEmilius  (c.  xiii.), 
says  it  was  Philip's  gold,  not  Philip,  that  won  the  cities  of  Greece,  And 
Cicero  (Ad  Att.  i.  16)  repeats  a  saying  attributed  to  Philip,  that  he  could 
take  any  town  into  which  an  ass  could  climb  iaden  with  gold.  Juvenal, 
following  the  general  report,  calls  Philip  ''callidus  emptor  Olynthi'*  (xii. 
47) 

1.5.  munera  navium  Saevos  ittaqueant  duees.]  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
Menas,  otherwise  called  Menodorus,  the  commander  of  Sex.  Pompeius's 
fleet,  who  deserted  from  him  lo  Augustus,  and  back  to  Pompcius,  and  then 
to  Augustus  again.  He  was  rewarded  beyond  his  merits.  He  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  and  Suetonius  (Octav.  74)  states  that  Augustus  mado 
him  Mngenuus.'  He  is  said  to  be  alluded  to  by  Viiigil  (Aen.  vL  612, 
sqq.)  :  — 

"  Quique  arma  secuti 
Impta  nec  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras, 
Inclusi  poenam  cxpectant" 
See  Introduction  to  Epod.  iv.    ForceUini  quotes  only  one  other  instance  of 

*  illaqueo '  from  Prudentius,  and  one  of  the  passive  participle  from  Cicero. 

*  Irretio,'  as  Orelli  says,  is  the  more  common  word  of  the  same  meaning. 

18.  Mqjorumque  fames]  'Majorum*  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  dependent 
on  *fames,'  as  in  Theocritus  (xvi.  6.5),  aUl  Se  rrkeovmv  €;^«  ificpo^  avrdv. 
With  'tollere  verticem '  compare  C.  i.  18.  15  ;  andon  'equitum  decus '  see 
C.  i.  20.  5,  n. 

21.  Quanto  quisque  sibi]  This  sentiment  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  fundamental  rule  of  Christian  morals.  The  accuracy  of  the  picturo  in 
the  nextverses  mustnot  be  insisted  on  too  closely.  Itwould  implythat 
Horace,  a  wealthy  Epicurean,  had  thro^vn  up  his  riches  in  contem])t,  and 
gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Stoics.  But  as  Horace  never  was  rich,  he 
conld  not  have  acted  the  deserter  on  thcse  terms,  thongh  he  changed  his 
opinions.  Horace  may  sometimes  be  supposed  to  put  general  maxims  in 
the  first  person,  without  strict  application  to  himself.  *  Nudus '  signifies  one 
who  has  left  everything  he  had  behind  him.  By  'contemptae'  he  means 
that  the  rich  man  with  fine  houses  had  a  contempt  for  his  little  property. 

26.  arat  impiger]  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
tract  which  was  productive,  was  occupied  with  forests  or  pasture  lands,  or 
tracts  of  barren  hills.  But  Horacc  likcs  to  speak  of  his  own  country  with 
respect  (see  above,  C.  5.  9,  n.).  The  liccnse  by  which  the  first  syllable  in 
'  arat '  is  lengthened  may  bo  admitted  in  the  c«Bsnral  place.    '  (Jccultare/ 
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*  to  hoardy'  which  was  commonly  done  to  raise  the  piice.    ^Meis '  is  em- 
phatic,  as  '  proprio  horreo '  (i.  1.  9). 

29.  Purae  rivus  aquae]  The  small  river  Digentia  is  that  whieh  Horace 
alludes  to  (see  £pp.  i.  16).  On  'certa  fidcs/  see  C.  iii  1.  30,  n.  'Fallit 
beatior '  is  a  Greek  oonstruction,  Xav6dif€i  ok^Uar^pov  ^v.  Horacc  says, 
'  Mine  is  a  happier  iot  than  his  who  lios  all  Africa  for  his  possession,  though 
he  knows  not  that  it  is  so.'  The  oonstmction  is  like  "sensit  medios  delapsus 
in  hostes  "  (Aen.  ii.  377),  for  *  se  dchipsum  ease/ 

33.  Calabraje  —  Qpes\    See  G.  ii.  6.  14,  n. 

34.  Laeftrjfgqniq — ampAoca]  This  is  usfid  like  '  Sabina  diota,'  which  was 
the  same  sort  of  vessel  (C.  i.  9.  7),  *  an  amphora  of  Formian  wine.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Formias  in  Latium  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Laestry- 
gonia  mentioncd  by  Homer  (Odyss.  x.  81 ),  — 

c/Sdofuiri;  ^  lK0fJk€a6a  AdfMfv  ainif  nroKUBpw^ 
TtjkiirvKov  Acuarpvyovifjv» 
See  Introduction  to  the  next  Ode,  and  Ovid  (Met-  xiv.  233)  :  — 
"  Inde  Lami  veterem  Laestrygonis,  inquit,  in  urbem 
Vcnimus." 
'  Langaescere '  mcans  '  to  lose  its  strength  by  keeping.'    The  Formian  wine 
is  mentioned,  C.  i.  20,  11.    The  pasture  lands  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  ('  Gal- 
lica  pascua ')  were  very  extensive  and  rich. 

38.  Nec  aiplura  velim]  Compare  Epod.  i.  31  :  "  Satis  superqne  me  benig- 
nitas  tua  Ditavit"  There  was  a  Mygdonia  in  Meaopotamia,  and  Bithynia  is 
said  to  have  been  called  by  that  name  of  old.  The  Mygdonia  of  Asia 
Minor  (part  of  Macedonia  waa  also  so  called)  was  not  very  clearly  defined. 
That  Hocace  identifies  it  with  Phrygia  appears  Irom  C  ii.  12.  22.  'Aly- 
attei '  is  the  genitive  of  '  Alyatteus/  anouier  form  of '  Alyattes '  (king  of 
Lydia),  as  Achilleus  -ei  of  Achilles,  Ulixeus  -ei  of  Ulixes.  '  Yectigalia  ' 
means  properly  the  public  revenue,  but  is  here  used  for  a  private  fortune, 
not  without  reason,  as  he  is  comparing  himself  with  kings.  See  S.  ii.  2. 
100,  n. 

42.  MuUa  petentibus]  The  same  sentiment  in  different  words  appears 
below  (C.  iii.  24.  63).  *  Bene  est '  occurs  again  in  S.  ii.  6.  4,  8.  4.  Epp.  i. 
1.  89.  It  is  familiarly  known  in  the  formula  s.  v.  b.  e.  y.  (<  si  valeas  bene  est, 
valeo  *),  which  the  Bomans  prefixed  to  their  letters. 


ODE   XVII. 

The  short  Ode,  C.  i.  26,  and  this  Ode,  were  addressed  to  the  same  person, 
L.  Aelius  Lamia  (see  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26).    He  was  a  young  man  of 

food  birth,  being  of  the  Aelia  gens,  who  were  plebeians,  but  of  old  standing. 
«ikc  other  families,  tho  Lamise  wcrc,  perhaps,  glad  to  trace  their  origin  to  a 
fabulous  hero,  and  believed  their  founder  to  be  Lamus,  mythkal  ktng  of 
the  LsBstrygonians,  and  builder  of  Formiae,  whence  they  must  have  migrat- 
ed  to  Kome  (see  last  Ode,  v.  33,  n.).  Horace  had  an  affection  for  the  youn^^ 
man,  Lamia,  whose  father  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  died  rich.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  tho  Ode  was  written  at  his  house  in  thc  country^ 
whether  at  Formi»  or  elsewherc.  It  is  an  exhortation  to  Lamia  to  mako 
preparations  for  enjoying  a  holiday  on  the  next  day.  The  verses  have  no 
particular  merit,  and  could  have  cost  Horace  little  labor.  He  most  kaYO 
writtcn  many  such  that  have  never  been  published,  and  these  two  Odtes  wero 
probably  included  in  the  coUection  out  of  compUment  to  Lamta.  LamHi^ 
nad  a  brother  Quintus,  who  died  early,  to  the  great  grief  of  Lucina  (se^ 
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Epp.  i.  14.  6).  In  two  passages  Juyenal  alludes  to  the  Lamiq^  as  a  familj 
ot  distinction  (S.  iv.  154,  and  vi.  385).  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  27),  mentioning 
tlie  deatti  of  this  Lamia,  says  liis  '  genus '  was  *  decorum.' 

Argument. — -^lius,  ennobled  with  the  blood  of  Lamus,  —  for  like  all 
the  Lamias  thou  derivest  thy  birth  from  him  who  founded  Formiae  and  ruled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  —  a  storm  is  coming;  get  in  the  wood  while  it  is 
dry :  to-morrow  the  servants  shall  have  hoiiday,  and  thou  wiit  do  saciifice  to 
thy  genius. 

2.  Qmndo]    Thesame  as  *quoniam,' 'since/ 

4.  inemores — fcistoSy]  Thcse  were  the  family  records  and  genealogies,  not 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  in  which  only  this  Lamia  would  appear,  and  that  after 
Horace  wrote.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  3.  The  words  occur  again  in  C.  iv. 
14.4:  **Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos."  *Fastos'  and  'fastus'  (2d  and 
4th  declensio&i  are  both  found.    See  Epp.  ii.  1.  48,  n. 

5.  dvcisl  What  Horace  says  is  nearly  as  follows :  *  Since  it  is  reported 
the  first  Lemi£e  had  their  name  from  Lamus,  and  the  samo  tradition  has 
come  down  through  their  successors  in  the  annals  of  the  family,  no  doubt 
you  draw  your  origin  from  that  noble  source  * ;  —  in  which  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  little  jocular  irony,  which  would  amuse  Lamia,  whether  it 
pleased  his  family  pride  or  not.  The  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  often 
omit  the  personal  pronoun,  evcn  when  it  is  wanted  for  emphasis,  as  herc  and 
in  C.  i.  1.  35,  **  Quod  si  me  Ivricis  vatibus  inseris,"  where  M^&cenas  is  em- 
phatically  addressed ;  and  in  0.  iv.  2.  33. 

6.  Formiarum]     See  Introduction. 

7.  Maricae  Litoribm]     This  mcans  the  coftst  of  Minturme  on  the  borders  . 
of  Latium  and  Campania,  whcre  the  nymph  Marica,  the  mother  of  Latinus, 
first  king  of  Latium,  was  worshipped. 

8.  Lirim]    See  C.  i.  31.  7. 

9.  Late  tyrannus]  *  lord  of  a  wide  domain.' 

12.  aquae — augur]  Sec  below,  C.  iii.  27.  10,  "Imbrium  divina  avis  im- 
minentum";  and  Ovid  (Am,  ii.  6.  34),  **pluviae  graculus  auctor  aquae." 

14.  cras  Genium  mero  C&rabis]  *  Genium  curare '  is  a  phrase  not  fonnd 
elsewhere.  'Placare'  and  *indulgere'  are  the  usual  words.  Lamia  was 
going  to  keep  holiday  next  day,  on  what  odcasion  does  not  appear,  but  as  it 
was  usual  to  ofTer  sacrifice  to  the  Genius  on  birthdays,  it  may  nave  been  his 
birthday  Lamia  was  going  to  keep.    As  to  *  Genius,'  see  £pp,  i.  7  94. 

16.  operum  solutis.]  This  constmction,  like  **desine  qnerelarum"  (C.  ii. 
9. 17),  and  other  expressions  thei-e  quoted,  is  similar  to  the  Greek,  ir6vov 
XcXvfievoit.  On  theseconstructions  Prof.  Key  says  (L.  G.  §  940,  and  note) : 
**  Occasionally  verbs  of  removal  or  separation  have  a  genitive  of  the  *  whcnce ' 
in  old  writers  and  in  poetry."  *'  Tne  legal  language  here,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  retained  traces  of  the  old  construction,  as  in  *  liberare  tutelae.' "  **  Mo 
omnium  jam  laborum  levas  "  is  a  like  construction  quoted  by  Mr.  Key  from 
Plautus. 


ODE    XVIII. 

It  was  usual  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Faunus  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  thongh 
tho  Fannalia  did  not  take  place  till  the  Nones  of  December.  (See  Ci  #. 
11,  and  i.  17.)  This  Ode  is  an  invocation  to  that  deity,  and  is  veiyleklgaftl, 
especially  the  picture  of  rustic  security  and  cheerfulnes^,  iot^lthe  Ja;it  ,two 
stanzas.  The  confusion  of  the  Greck  Pan  wiUi  the  LatiiLigodiFaluias  \vm 
been  noticed  before.  V     [-.^W  ^l   .  — o  . ,-,  .1- 
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Aboumenv.  —  Faunas,  come  with  mercy  to  mj  fields,  and  depart  gentle 
to  my  young  iambs,  for  I  sacritice  and  pour  iibations  to  tliee  at  tlie  fail  of  the 
yoar.  Wlien  tiiy  Nones  come  round,  the  old  altar  smokes  with  incense ;  the 
Aocks  sport  in  safety,  the  oxen  are  at  rest,  and  the  village  is  gay ;  thc  wood 
sheds  its  ieavcs,  and  tlie  clown  smites  his  enemy,  the  earth,  in  the  dance. 

3.  incedas  abeasque]  Faunus  was  not  a  stationary  divinity.  He  was  sup- 
posed  to  come  in  the  spring,  and  depart  after  thc  ceiebration  of  his  festival 
in  December.  From  *  parvis  aiumnis '  we  may  suppose  tliis  Ode  was  writ- 
ten  in  spring.     The  word  occurs  l)eiow  (C.  iii.  23.  7). 

5.  Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,]  *  If  a  young  lcid  is  oflfered  in  sacrifice 
at  the  end  of  the  year ' ;  when  the  Faunalia  toolc  place.  Horace  claims  tlie 
protection  of  Faunus  for  his  iambs  in  the  spring,  on  the  ground  of  his  due 
observance  of  the  rites  of  Dccember,  which  he  then  goes  on  to  describe.* 
Horace  here  makes  the  wine-cup  the  companion  of  Yenus,  as  he  made  '  Jo- 
cus'  in  O.  i.  2.  34.  See  also  C.  i.  30.  5,  sqq.  He  uses  both  forms,  'crater* 
and  *  cratera.'  '  Yetus  ara '  may  bc  an  old  altar  Horace  found  on  his  farm 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  it.  * 

13.  audaces]  *  fearless,'  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Faunus. 

14.  Spargit — frondes;]  It  does  not  quite  appear  why  the  wood  should  be 
said  to  shed  its  leavcs  in  honor  of  Faunus :  it  may  be  in  sorrow  for  his  de- 
parture,  or  as  a  carpet  for  him  to  tread  npon,  or  for  his  worshippers  to  daiice 
upon. 

16    Ter]    'Ter*  expresses  the  triple  time  of  the  dance,  from  which  is 
derived  the  verb  'tripudiare.'    *Fossor'  is  put  generally,  I  imagine,  for  a 
^  ]al)oring  husbandman,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  no  love  for  the  earth 
*  that  he  digs  for  another. 


pDE   XIX. 

Thb  impetuosity  and  liveliness  of  this  Ode  are  remarkable.  The  OGcasion 
for  which  it  was  composed  was  a  supper  in  honor  of  Murena^s  installation  in 
the  college  of  augurs.  In  regard  to  this  person  see  C.  ii.  2  aad  10.  Tele' 
phus  is  no  doubt  a  fictitious  name.  It  occurs  in  two  other  Ode»  (i.  13  and 
iv.  II.  21),  and  efforts  have  becn  made  to  prove  the  person  U>  he  the  same 
in  each  case.  But  there  is  no  resembla^ce.  Aii  the  names  at  the  end  aro 
fictitious.  « 

AnGujiEifT.  —  Talk  not  of  Codnis,  and  Inachus,  and  Trojan  waw:  teU 
us  what  we  may  gct  a  cask  of  Chian  for,  whq  will  give  us  bath  and  house' 
roora,  and  at  what  hour  >ye  may  dine  to-day.  A  cup,  boy,  to  the  new  mooo, 
another  to  midnight,  and  a  third  to  Murena  the  augur;  three  and  nine,  or 
ninc  and  three;  the  rapt  poet  loves  tHe  nine;  pure,  the  Graces  forbid.  Let 
us  be  mad :  bring  music,  scatter  roses,  let  old  neighbor  Lycus  and  his  yonng 
ill-sorted  partner  hear  our  noise  and  envy  us.    Rhode  runs  after  thee,  Tele- 

{)hus,  with  thy  beautifui  hair  and  bright  face :  as  for  me,  I  am  wasting  with 
ove  of  Glycera. 

1.  Quantum  distet  ah  Inachoy  ^c.l  The  number  of  years  between  Inachns, 
first  king  of  Argqs,  and  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  be  eight 
hundred. 

3.  genus  Aeaci]  The  sons  of  ^acus,  king  of  .^gina,  were  Telamon,  the 
father  of  Ajax  and  Teuccr,  jind  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles. 

4.  sacro  —  sub  Ilio:]     This  is  Homer's  epithet,  Tpoirfs  ifpov  irroX/e^pov. 
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5.  CKium — cadam\  This  is  the  same  form  of  expression  as  "Laestry- 
gonia  amphora,"  "  Sabina  diota  " ;  and  tho  vessels  were  all  thc'  same.  On 
the  Chian  wine  see  Sat.  ii.  8.  15.  The  best  foreign  wines  werc  Thasian, 
liesbian,  Chian,  Sicyonian,  Cyprian,  and  Clazomenian.  Only  the  second 
and  third  are  mentioncd  hw  Horace,  who  puts  them  together  in  Epod  ix.  34. 
They  were  mild  wines.    Lesbian  he  speaks  of  as  'innocens  *  (C.  i.  17..21 ). 

6.  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibuSy]  This  is  equivalent  to  *  who  can  give  us  a 
bath  ? '  So  Ciccro,  writing  to  Faetus,  with  whom  he  was  going  to  dine  (ad 
Fam.  ix.  16,  sub  fin.),  says,  "  ego  tibi  unum  sumptum  afferam  quod  balneum 
calfacias  oportebit." 

8.  Pelignis — frigoribus]  Cold  as  severe  as  the  Peligni  know,  who  inhab- 
ited  a  high  partof  the  Apcnnines  in  the  Samnite  territory.  *  Quota'  means 
at  what  hour  we  may  sup. 

9.  Da  lunae  pfopere  novaef]  The  scene  is  suddenly  shiftcd  to  the  supper- 
table.  On  the  construction  with  the  genitive,  see  above  (C.  iii.  8.  13).  'Lu- 
nae  novae '  means  tho  Kalends,  which  was  a  feast  day.  (Comparc  iii.  23.  2, 
"  nascent^una.")  The  months  of  Numa's  calender  being  iunar,  the  associ- 
ation  of  the  new  moon  with  the  first  day  of  thc  month  i^emained  after  the 
calendar  was  altered.  A  cup  for  midnight  does  not  appear  to  liave  any  other 
meanin^  than  an  excuse  for  another  toast.  **  Dicctur  mcrita  Nox  quoque 
naenia,'^  he  savs  below  (C.  iii.  28.  16). 

10.  auguris  ifurenae:]     Sce  Introduction. 

11.  tribusaut  novem  ifiscentur  cuatliisj  Tho  'cyathus*  was  a  ladle  with 
which  the  drink  was  passcd  from  thc  mixing-bowl  to  the  drinking-cup.  The 
ladle  was  of  certain  capacity,  and  twelvc  *  cyathi '  went  to  the  sextarius. 
Horace  thercfore  says  in  cffect,  "  Let  the  wine  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  cyathi  of  wine  to  nine  of  water,  or  of  ninc  of  wine  to  three  of  watcr." 
Ile  says,  also,  the  poet  under  the  inspiration  of  thc  Muses  likes  the  strongcr 
proportion ;  but  the  Graces  (in  other  words,  ^ood  breeding  and  good  tempcr) 
forbid  the  wtne  to  be  drunk  pui-e,  lest  it  lcad  to  intoxication  and  strifc. 
•  Tres  supra '  means  the  *  three  over '  the  lai*gest  proportion  of  nine,  which, 
if  added,  would  make  the  drink  *merum.'  *  Commodis,'  fit  and  proper 
'cyathi,'  that  is,  bumpers.  *  A  proper  man'  is  *  totus  teres  atque  rotundus,' 
in  whom  nothing  is  wanting. 

13.  Qui  Musas  amat]  The  Mnses  are  '  impares '  as  bcing  nine  in  num- 
ber.  *  Attonitus '  is  equivalent  to  €fi)3poi^rof ,  *  struck  from  heavcn,'  that 
is,  inspired. 

17.  Nudis]    See  C.  i.  30.  5. 

18.  Insanire  juvat :]  This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  ii.  7.  28.  Berecyntas  was 
a  mountain  in  Fhrygia,  where  Semele  was  worshipped.  Compare  C.  iv.  1. 
22,  sqq. 

22.  sparge  rosas;]     See  Epp.  i.  5.  14. 


ODE    XX. 

There  can  be  yery  little  donbt  tbat  this  Ode  is  imitated  from  the  Greek. 
It  represents  in  heroic  langnage  a  contest  between  Pyrrhus  and  a  girl  not 
named,  for  the  affections  of  the  handsome  Nearchus.  The  last  two  stanzas 
fnmiHh  a  striking  group  for  a  picture.  The  passion  of  the  jealous  girl,  as 
of  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps,  and  the  conscious  pride  of  the  b^utiful 
boy,  are  happily  painted. 

Aboument.  —  As  well  rob  the  lioness  of  her  whelps,  Pyrrhus.  That  girl 
will  rush  to  the  rescue  of  her  loyer,  and,  likc  a  coward  and  thief,  thou  shalt 
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qnit  the  field  after  a  hard>fought  battle,  in  which  he  shall  Btand  like  Nireos 
or  Ganymede,  the  umpire  of  the  fight. 

3.  inaudax]  This  word,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  is  a  direct  transla- 
tion  of  aToKfjLoSj  *  cowardly/ 

5.  per  obstarUes]  i.  e.  '  when,  like  the  lioness  bursting  through  a  host  of 
huntsmen,  she  shall  rush  to  the  rescue  of  Nearchus,  more  beautifui  than  all 
(insignem).' 

8.  Majoran  tV/i.]  *A  mightj  struggle,  whether  the  prize  shall  rather 
come  to  thee  or  to  her.'  If  this  were  expressed  in  Greek  it  might  nin  nmpa 
^  Xela  ao\  H€i(»v  ij^€i  fj  €«€(177,  where  fjuei^fov  would  be  equivalent,  not  to 
Xciaff  fiei(ov  fjUpos,  but  to  /xaXXoy.  Probably  Horace  found  fi€i(<av,  in  thc 
original  he  copied  from,  in  some  such  combination  as  I  have  supposed. 
'Certamen'  has  no  regular  govemment.  The  construction,  however,  is 
quite  intelligible  without  supplying  *  est '  or  *  erit,'  as  some  propose. 

1 1 .  Arbiter  pugnae]  Nearcnus  is  represented  as  standing  in  doubt  to  which 
of  the  combatants  he  shall  ^ield  himself,  with  bare  shoulder,  his.  long  per- 
fumed  hair  floating  in  the  wind,  and  his  naked  foot  upon  the  palm  of  victory, 
looking  like  Nir^us, 

hs  icdXXioToj  dvfjp  viro^iktov  ^XOev 
T&v  aKKcav  AavaSiv  p^T  dpvpova  HrjXeitova  (II.  ii.  673)» 
or  like  Ganymede.  The  difference  between  the  perfect  *  posnisse '  and  the 
present  *  recreare,'  the  one  as  representing  a  complete,  and  thc  other  a  con- 
tinuing  action,  is  here  clearly  marked.  (See  C.  1.  1.  4,  n.)  Of  'fertur'  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  meaning.  It  looks  like  a  literal  copy,  and  indi- 
cates  a  composition  not  flowing  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  therefore 
liable  to  some  confiision,  though  to  him  it  was  plain  enough. 

15.  aquosa  Raptus  ab  Ida]  Ganymede  was  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Tros,  but  the  legends  respecting  him  dilFer  in  eveiy  particnlar.  Horace 
adopts  that  which  supposes  Jupiter  to  have  sent  his  eagle  to  carry  him  away 
from  Ida,  which  range  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  rivers  of  Troas,  and  is 
thereforc  cailed  'aquosa.' 


ODE   XXI. 

•M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  was  an  acquaintance  of  Horace, 
probably  as  early  as  his  residence  at  Athens,  and  they  were  togcther  during 
the  campaigns  of  Bmtus  and  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  after  which  Messalla 
took  part  with  M.  Antonius,  till,  in  consequence  of  his  proceedings  with 
Cleopatra,  he  left  him  and  joined  Angustus,  for  whom  he  fought  at  Actium, 
and  who  always  held  him  in  high  esteem.  After  the  peace,  he  took  up  liter- 
ary  pursnits  and  oratory,  and  having  a  large  fortune,  he  patronized  literary 
men,  and  Horace,  it  would  seem,  in  particular.  By  Horace  he  is  calied 
indiscriminately  Messalla  (which  means  *of  Messana^)  and  Corvinus,  which 
name  was  given  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Valeria  gens  three  hundred 
years  before  Messalla  was  bom. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  '  testa '  containing  the  wine  intended  to  be 
drunk  at  a  supper  to  which  Messalla  had  invited  himself. 

Aroument.  —  Thou  amphora,  who  was  filled  at  my  birth,  whether  thy 
mission  be  one  of  sorrow  or  joy,  of  strife  or  love  or  sleep,  come  down,  for 
Corvinus  would  have  my  better  wine.  Leamed  though  he  be,  he  will  not 
despise  thee,  for  neither  did  old  Cato.  Thou  dost  softcn  the  infiexible,  and 
open  the  heart,  and  bring  back  hope,  and  give  strength  and  courage  to  thtt 
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hamble.    Liber;  Yeiias,  and  ihe  Graces  shall  keep  thee  company  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 

I .  0  nata  mecum]  Horace  was  bom  b.  c.  65,  when  L.  Manlins  Torqofltas 
and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  were  consuls,  in  which  year  the  amphora  addressed  is 
here  said  to  have  been  fillcd.  (See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  12,  n.)  '  Testa/  which 
signifies  properiy  any  earthen  ressel,  was  used  to  express  the  '  dolium '  as 
wcll  as  the  '  amphora.'  Here  it  means  the  latter.  In  Epod.  xiii.  6,  Horace 
had  before  referred  to  this  wine.  The  force  of  the  epithet  *  pia '  is  more  easily 
felt  than  rendered.  *  Gentle '  is  Francis^s  translation,  and  I  know  no  better, 
for  the  meaning  is  to  be  derived  from  its  connection  with  *  facilem  somnum.' 

5.  Qftocunque  —  nomine]  'on  whatever  account.'  'Nomen*  signifies  an 
entry  in  an  account  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  105,  n.).  The  derived  sense  of  the  word 
as  used  here  is  better  illustrated  by  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  25  :  "  Hultis  nominibus 
est  hoc  vitium  notandum,"  i.  e.  on  many  accounts,  or  in  many  particulars. 
'Xiectum'  applies  to  the  gathering  of  the  grape  trom  which  the  wine  was 
made.  The  word  '  descende '  is  nsed  because  uie  apotheca  was  in  the  upper 
part  of  the'house.  (See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  11,  n.)  For  the  same  cause  *deripe* 
is  used  (C.  iii.  28.  7).  *  Dignus '  is  used  sometimes  by  the  later  prose-^vriters 
with  an  infinitive.  In  Horace's  day  and  by  Cicero  it  was  used  only  with  the 
rekitive  pronoun  in  construction  with  a  verb.    '  Languidiora '  corresponds  to 

*  languescit  mihi '  above  (C.  iii.  16. 35). 

9.  madet]  'is  steeped  in.'    This  word  would  hardly  have  been  nsed  for 

*  imbttitur '  in  this  sense  on  any  other  occasion. 

II.  Narratur  et  priad  Catonts]  This  is  the  Cato  mentioned  on  C.  ii.  15.  II. 
His  being  fond  of  wine  is  most  likely  an  invention  of  Horace's. 

13.  Tu  Une  tormentum  {ngfnto]  '  Thou  appliest  a  gentle  spur  to  the  nisaairy 
ungenial  temper.'  *  Duro  ingenio '  means  the  reserved  temper  whose  s^- 
pathies  and  purposes  are  not  easity  drawn  out,  as  in  Terence  (Phorm.  iu.  2. 
12),  "  Adeon'  ingenio  esse  duro  te  atque  inexorabili." 

14.  sapientium]  This  applies  to  the  philosophical  and  thonghtful  (as  '  sapi- 
entia '  is  put  for  philosophy,  C.  i.  34.  2),  who  have  little  to  do  with  mirth  till 
they  are  brought  out  of  themselves  by  cheedul  company.  it  is  said  thot  in 
his  Ode»  Horace  always  uses  the  termmation  '  ium'  for  the  genitive  plural  of 
nouns  ending  in  'ens,'  and  for  participles  the  termination  'ttim.'  But  the 
instances  of  eitber  are  not  numerous  enough  to  detenniDe  a  mle,  and  the  so- 
cailed  nouns  aie  usually  participles,  as  '  sapiens  *  is. 

18.  comva]  That  is,  strength  and  confidence,  of  which  homs  were  the 
symbol.    See  C.  ii.  19.  30,  n. 

19.  Post  te]  "  Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepatt" 
(C.  i.  18.  5.)    As  to  *  apices,'  see  C.  i.  34.  14. 

21.  Te  Liber]  He  says,  *  Thce,  Liber,  and  Venos  (if  she  will  be  cheerful 
and  come),  and  the  Graces  slow  to  loose  the  bond  that  binds  them,  and  the 
buming  lamps,  shall  protract  even  until  Fhcebus  on  his  retnm  pot»  the  stars 
toilight.'  The  meaning  is,  the  wine  shall  go  round  and  the  lamps  shall 
bum,  with  jollity  and  love  (women  commonly  were  of  the  company  on  these 
occasions)  and  good  humor  for  our  companionS)  till  sunrise. 

22.  Segnesque  nodum  aolvere]  *  unwilling  to  be  separated.'  As  Horace  rep- 
resents  the  Graces  naked,  or  with  loose  robes  (C.  i.  30.  5,  n.),  'nodum '  can- 
not  signify  the  zone,  as  some  commentators  say.  It  seems  to  mean  the  bond 
that  unites  them.  They  are  nsually  grouped  with  thehr  amift  iBtertwined. 
Here  they  represent  good  humor,  as  opposed  to  brawling. 

23.  Vtvaeque  produeeni  lucemae,]    See  C.  iii.  8. 14. 
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ODE   XXII. 

HoRACE  on  Bome  oocaBion  thought  fit  to  dedicate  a  pine  in  his  garden  to 
Diana,  and  wrote  these  two  stanzas  as  an  inscription  perhaps.  The  dedica- 
tion  of  trees  to  particular  divinities  was  not  uncommon. 

Arguhent.  —  Diana,  who  protectest  the  monntains  and  woods,  and  deliy- 
erest  women  in  childbirth,  to  thee  I  dedicate  this  pine,  and  wili  ofTer  thee  ttie 
sacrifice  of  a  boar. 

1.  Monttum  —  nemorttmqueA  See  C.  i.  21.  5,  and  C.  S.  1.  Diana  shared 
with  Jano  the  attributes  of  liucina,  the  divinitjr  that  brin^  children  to  the 
birth,  as  explained  on  C  S.  13.  Diana  was  *  Diva  trifortnis,'  as  being  Luna 
in  Heaven,  Diana  on  Earth,  and  Hecate  in  Hell ;  whcnce  Virgil  speaks  of 
"  Tergeminamque  Hecaten  tria  virffinis  ora  Dianae  "  (Aen.  iv.  511),  alluding 
(as  Horace  does)  to  the  statues  of  the  goddess,  with  three  faces,  set  up  where 
three  roads  met,  so  that  she  could  look  down  all  three  at  once,  from  which 
she  was  called  Trivia. 

2.  laborarUes  utero]    Por  '  parturientes.' 

5.  tua  —  €8to]  *  be  sacred  to  thee.' 

6.  Qu€un  per  eocactot  ego  laetus  annos\  The  antecedent  to  *  quam '  is  implied 
in  '  tua.*    *  JPer  exactos  annos '  means  '  every  year,*  as  each  year  is  finished. 

7.  obliquum  meditantis  ictum]  This  expresses  the  wav  in  which  a  boar 
strikes  at  an  object  with  one  of  its  projecting  tusks,  with  which  a  wild  hog 
has  not  rarely  been  known,  when  incautiously  pursued,  to  rip  open  a  horse'8 
belly.    See  Ovid,  Met  viii.  344 :  "obliquo  latrantes  dissinat  ictu." 


ODE   XXIII. 

HoRACE,  wishing  to  embody  the  principle  that  any  offering  to  heaven  is 
accept^Ie  according  to  a  man's  means  (see  note  on  v.  20),  put  it  into  the 
form  of  an  address  to  the  plain  and  pious  Phidyle,  a  person  of  his  own  crea- 
tion,  bringing  a  humble  ofTering  to  her  Lares  with  doubts  as  to  its  acceptance, 
or  lamenting  that  she  could  not,  for  her  poverty,  ofier  a  worthier  sacrifice. 

Aroumemt.  —  My  humble  Phidyle,  lift  th^  hands  to  heaven,  and  bring 
the  Lares  but  incense,  fresh  com,  and  a  sucking-pig,  and  they  shall  protect 
thy  vines  and  fields  and  lambs.  Herds  and  flocks,  fed  on  Algidus  or  Alba, 
are  for  the  pontifices  :  do  thou  but  crown  thy  gods  with  rosemary  and  myr- 
tle,  for  it  is  the  ciean  hand  and  not  the  costly  saciifioe  that  oomes  widi  accept- 
ance  to  the  altar. 

1.  iupinas]  The  clasping  of  the  hands  in  prayer  does  not  seem  to  havo 
been  usual  with  the  ancients.  '  Supinus '  and  vnrios  contain  the  same  ele- 
ment,  and  both  signify  '  nptumed.'  The  '  s '  in  the  Latin  word  corresponds 
to  the  aspirate  of  Ihe  Greek,  as  in  '  silva'  and  vXi;.  As  to  'nascente  Luna,' 
see  C.  iii.  19.  9,  n.  Phidyle  is  derived  from  ^cideo^m,  and  means  'thrifty.' 
The  prose  form  of  '  homus '  is  *homotinu8.' 

4.  Lares]  These  were  the  Manes  or  spirits  of  deceased  members  of  a  fam- 
ily,  who  were  worshipped  as  Penates  or  household  gods  (see  below,  v.  19,  and 
Epp.  ii.  2.  209,  n.).  Their  altar  was  usually  in  the  atrium  or  entrance-hall. 
Tney  had  libations  and  prayers  oflTered  to  them  daily  at  the  piindpal  meal, 
and  had  espedal  sacrifices  on  the  Ealends,  Nones,  and  Ides. 
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5.  Africum]     See  C.  i.  1.  15. 

7.  dulces  cUumni]    *  Alumnus/  for  a  lamb,  occurs  above  (C.  iii.  18. 4). 

8.  Pomifero  grave  iempus]  *  The  deadly  time  when  the  year  biings  round 
the  fhiit/  1.  e.  Auturan  (S.  ii.  6.  18). 

10.  Devota]  In  the  oak  woods  of  Mount  Algidus  (in  Latium)  and  the 
pastures  of  Alba  were  fed  swine  and  cattle,  especially  for  sacrifice. 

15.  marino  liore]  *  Hosmarinus '  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  grows  wild 
in  warmer  climates  than  ours.  We  call  it  rosemary,  after  the  Latin  name, 
which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  composed  of  *  ros '  and  *  marinum,'  '  sea- 
dew.'    It  is  rather  sea-rose,  *  rosa  marina.' 

17.  Immunis  aram]  *Jf  the  hand  bo  innocent  that  toudies  the  altar  (not 
more  welcome  with  sumptuous  victim),  it  appeaseth  the  angry  Penatcs  with 
pious  meal  and  crackiing  salt.'  'Immunis'  signifies  *pure.'  It  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  this  sense  without  a  genitive. 

19.  PencUes]  The  Penates  of  a  family  included  the  Lares,  to  whom  Phi- 
dyle  is  supposed  to  be  sacrificing.  But  other  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
protect  households  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  families  were  counted  Pc- 
nates,  and  among  them  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

20.  Farre  pto  et  scdiente  mtca.  ]  This  means  the  salted  meal  ofFered  in  sac- 
rifice.  The  Eoman  practice  and  the  Greek  were  diffferent.  The  ovXai  and 
ovXoxvrai  were  the  entire  grain  of  barley  mixed  with  salt.  The  grain  was 
not  pounded  by  the  Greeks ;  by  the  Romans  it  was,  and  the  salt  mixed  with 
it.  So  "Dant  fruges  manibus  salsas''  (Aen.  xii  173).  Socrates  was  the 
first  among  the  ancients,  as  far  as  is  known,  who  took  the  view  here  given  of 
the  gods  and  their  offcrings.  His  opinions  are  related  by  Xenophon  (Memor. 
i.  3.  3),  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority,  which  tells  us,  that 
"  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not"  (2  Cor  viii.  12). 


ODE   XXIV. 

This  Ode  is  of  the  same  class,  and  was  probably  written  abont  the  same 
time  as  the  early  ones  of  the  third  book,  i.  e.  about  a.  d.  c.  728-  It  deals  with 
the  licentious  abuses  of  the  times,  and  points  indirectly  to  Augustus  as  the 
real  reformer  of  them,  as  in  the  second  Ode  of  the  first  book.  The  variety  of 
images  and  illustrations  in  this  Ode  is  very  remarkable,  and  they  are  particu- 
larly  well  chosen  and  original.  There  is  none  that  exhibits  Horace's  peculiar 
style  more  completely  than  this  does. 

Argument  —  Let  a  man  be  afl  rich  and  extravagant  as  he  may,  yet,  when 
Fate  overtakes  him,  fear  and  death  will  seize  him.  The  wandering  tribes  of 
the  North — with  their  free  plains  and  toils  equally  shared,  where  step-mothcrs 
are  kind  and  wives  are  obedient  and  chaste,  and  where  crime  meets  with  its 
reward  —  are  happier  than  we  are  He  who  would  gain  a  name  for  future 
times  (for  merit  is  only  recognized  after  death),  let  him  put  a  check  upon  the 
licentiousness  of  the  age.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  complain,  if  crimc  goes  un- 
punished  ?  Of  what  use  are  laws  without  morals  ?  We  are  running  every- 
whcre  in  quest  of  money,  nrged  on  by  the  shame  of  poverty.  If  we  leally 
repent,  let  us  give  our  gold  to  the  gods,  or  cast  it  into  the  sea,  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  avarice,  and  strengthen  our  minds  with  nobler  pursuits.  Our  youth 
are  idle  :  their  fathers  lay  up  wealth  by  fraud  :  for,  let  riches  increase  as  they 
will,  they  always  fall  short  of  men's  desires. 

L  Intactis]    Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcellus,  and  others,  had  entered  Arabia 
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Fetriea ;  bnt  Arabia  Felix,  'wfaicli  is  here  referred  to,  had  not  yet  been  iii' 
vaded.  The  disastrous  expedition  nnder  ^lins  Gallus  did  not  take  place  till 
B.  c.  25,  whieh  was  probably  after  the  composition  of  this  Ode«  See  C.  i.  29, 
Int.    India  and  Arabia  are  again  coupled,  Epp.  i.  6. 6. 

3.  Caementia  licet  occupesj     This  is  explained  bv  C.  ii.  18,  20  ;  iii.  1.  35. 

4.  mare  Aptdicumf]  This  woold  apply  to  the  bay  on  which  Tarentum  ia 
situated,  and  there  the  Romans  had  handsome  viUas.  Horace,  however^  had 
the  other  sea  more  in  mind,  perhaps  with  reference  to  Baise  in  particnlar, 
that  place  being  situated  on  the  northem  projection  of  the  Sinos  Cumanus. 

6.  Summis  vertictims]  This  has  been  variouslj  explained.  It  probably 
means, '  when  stem  Fate  has  driven  her  adamantine  nails  into  thy  head '  (that 
is,  to  kili  thee). 

8.  Non  mortis  laqueis]  Beath  entangling  men  in  his  net  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon  idea  with  the  poets.  The  same  occurs  in  the  Fsalms  :  "  The  snares  of 
death  compassed  me  ronnd  about"  (cxvi.  3}. 

9.  Campestrea  mdiva  Scythae]     See  C.  i.  19. 10,  n. ;  35. 9,  n.    Herod.  iv.  46. 
12.  Immetata]   This  does  not  occur  elsewhere.   Yirgil  assigns  to  the  golden 

age  this  freedom  from  enclosures  ( Geoig.  i.*125y  126).  '  liberas '  means  '  com- 
mon  property.* 

14.  Nec  cuUura  placet]  The  habits  of  the  Suevi,  as  descr&ed  by  Csesar 
(Bell.  Gall.  iv.  1),  are  here  assigned  to  the  Getse,  who  are  included  with  the 
Scythians.  "  They  had  100  districts  (*  pagi '),"  says  he,  "  each  of  which  sup- 
plied  annually  1,000  soldiers,  who  served  a  year  and  were  then  relieved  by 
others,  who  in  their  tum  served  a  year  and  were  relieved.  Those  who  stayed 
at  home  cultivated  the  fields.  They  had  no  enclosures,  and  occupied  the 
same  ground  only  for  one  year." 

15.  Dejunctumque  taboribus]  This  phrase  is  applied  to  death  above  (C.  ii. 
18.  38) ;  here  it  is,  '  and  when  one  has  finished  his  work,  a  substitute  relieves 
him  with  an  equal  share  of  the  toii.' 

18.  iemperatj  *  holds  her  hands  from,'  *parcit.' 

19.  Nec  dotata]  The  wife  who  brought  a  large  *  dos '  with  her  might  have 
a  tendency  to  mle  her  husband.  'Nec  fidit'  means  she  does  not  trast  her 
rich  paramour  (*nitido,*  *sleek')  to  shield  her  with  his  influence  fix)m  her 
husband's  anger. 

21.  Dos  est  magna  parentium]  *  An  ample  portion  for  wives  is  their  virtue 
and  that  chastity  which,  Hving  in  unbroken  bonds,  shrinks  from  any  other 
man  (than  the  husband).' 

27.  Pater  urbium]  This  is  not  a  title  fonnd  elsewhere,  but  is  analogous  to 
'  Fater  patriae  *  (C.  i.  2.  50,  n.).  With  *  refrenare  licentiam '  compare  C.  iv. 
15.9,  sqq.    *  Fost-genitis '  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

30.  quatenus]  Forcellini  gives  other  instances  of  this  sense,  '  quandoqui- 
dem,' *  sinee.'  SeeS.i.  1  64,376.  The  sentiment  is  repeated  and  illustrated 
in  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book,  w  10,  sqq. 

33.  Quid  tristes  quiortmoniae]  *  What  is  the  use  of  complaining  so  sadly,  if 
crime  is  to  go  unpunished  "^ '  There  were  many  perhaps  who  complained,  as 
Horace  did,  of  the  state  of  society,  but  he  says  active  measures  are  wanted 
for  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  these  Augustus  resorted  to,  by  the  enact- 
ment  of  laws  regulating  expense,  marriage,  etc.     See  Epp.  ii.  1 . 3,  n. 

35.  Quid  Uges  sine  moribus]  *  But  then,'  he  goes  on,  *  laws  are  of  little 
use,  unless  the  character  of  the  age  supports  them,  for  Uiere  are  vices  which 
the  law  cannot  reach,  such  as  the  spirit  of  avarice,'  which  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  Tadtus  has  echoed  Horace's  words  :  **  Bonae  leges  minus  valent  quam 
boni  mores"  (Germ.  19).     See  C.  iv.  5.  22,  n. 

40.  Merccttorem]  On  the  *  mercatores,'  see  C.  i.  31  12,  n,  The  enterprise 
of  these  men,  and  tho  eiFects  their  visits  had  on  uncivilized  people,  are  illus- 
trated  by  the  pafising  notice  tiiey  get  from  C»sar  (B.  G.  i  1).    Speaking  of 
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flie  Beigas,  he  says,  *'  Of  all  fhese  tfae  braveflt  are  the  Belg»^  becanse  thev  an 
fiurthest  removed  from  the  civilization  and  refinemeiit  of  the  Ptovincia  (Gailia), 
and  to  them  the  *  mercatores '  make  less  fre<]|uent  visits  tfaan  to  others,  im- 
portiiig  those  things  which  tend  to  make  the  mmd  effeminate." 

45.  Vel  no8  in  Capiiolium]  He  recommends  that  the  rich  8hould*take  their 
wealth  and  offer  it  to  the  &kk18  in  the  Capitol,  or  throw  it  into  the  sea. 

46.  Quo  ciamor  vocat]  Multitudes,  he  says,  would  applaud  sucfa  a  fiaerificOy 
and  accompany  tfaose  wfao  made  it  to  the  temple. 

54.  Formandae]  *  Formo  *  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  C.  i.  10.  2.  S.  x.  4. 
121.    Epp.  ii.  1.  128.    A.  P.  307. 

Neacit  equo  rudis]  The  young  are  bron^ht  up  in  idle,  dissipated  faabits, 
and  instead  of  manly  exercises  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  childisfa  Greek 
sports  and  gambling^  (see  S.  ii.  2.  II,  n.),  while  their  fathers  are  employed  in 
making  money  by  mmd. 

57.  Seu  Graecojubeas  irocho]  The  '  trocfaus '  was  a  faoop  of  metal,  and  it 
was  guided  by  a  lod  witfa  a  faook  at  the  end,  such  as  boys  use  now. 

58.  vettta  legHnu  aJea,]  There  were  laws  at  Rome,  as  there  are  witfa  us, 
against  gaming,  wfaicfa  practice  was  nevertfaeless  very  prevalent  among  idl 
classes,  in  tfae  degenerate  times  of  tfae  republic  and  tfae  empire.  Juvenal  com- 
plains  that  young  children  leamt  it  from  their  fathers  (xiv  4). 

60.  tConsortem  socium]  This  means  the  partner  whose  capital  ('sors ')  was 
embarked  with  his  own.  The  Romans  held  it  to  be  a  very  seri<Kis  offence  for 
a  man  to  cheat  his  partner.  Cicero  (pro  Rosc  Am.  c.  40)  says,  "  in  rebus 
minoribus  fallere  socium  turpissimum  est.''  Horace  couples  the  crimes  of 
cheating  a  partner  and  a  ward  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  123. 

62.  improbae]  This  is  one  of  tne  most  difficult  words  to  whicfa  to  assign 
its  proper  meaning.  Forcellini  gives  thrce  or  four  separate  faeads  with  quo- 
tations  illustrative  of  each,  undcr  any  onc  of  which  most  of  the  examples  in 
the  others  might  be  classed.  Orelli  has  quoted  instanccs  (on  C.  iii.  9.  22)  in 
whicfa  it  is  applied  to  labor,  a  jackdaw,  a  man,  a  mountain,  a  tiger,  winter, 
and  the  Hadnatic  Sea.  He  might  have  added  others,  as  self-Iove  (S.  i.  3. 24), 
an  old  woman  (S.  ii-  5.  84),  an  angry  man  (S.  ii.  6.  29),  etc.  It  implies  'ex- 
cess,'  and  tfaat  excess  must  be  expressed  according  to  tfae  subject  described. 
'  Of  course,  vile  wealtfa  increases ;  still  the  store  falls  short,  and  something  's 
lacking  ever.' 


ODE   XXV. 

Tbis  Ode  reads  at  first  like  an  introdnction  to  one  on  a  lai*ger  scale  in 
honor  of  Augustns ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  sncfa  a  sequel  ever  was 
composed.  The  occasion,  to  judge  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  langnage,  may 
have  been  the  announcement  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  b.  c  30. 

Argument.  — Bacchus,  whither  dost  thou  hurry  me  "*  In  what  woods  or 
caves  shall  I  sing  of  Csesar  added  to  the  gods,  a  new  and  noble  strain,  un- 
hcard  before  ? 

As  the  sleepless  Euiad  looks  out  from  the  heights  upon  the  sacred  hills  and 
rivers  of  Thrace,  so  do  I  love  to  wander  by  tho  river-side  and  in  the  silent 
grove  O  thou  lord  of  the  Nymphs,  no  yulgar  strain  will  I  sing.  I  will  fol- 
low  thee,  for  tiie  danger  of  thy  company  is  sweet. 

2  guae  nemord]  The  preposition  before  *specus'  govems  both  nouns. 
'  Spec-ns '  seems  to  contain  the  same  root  as  airt-os^  the  original  meaning  of 
which  is  unknown     The  derivation  of  avrpoy  is  equally  uncertain.    If,  tfaeie- 
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fore,  tfaere  is  any  distiiiction  between  them,  etymology  does  not  help  as  to  de- 
tennine  it. 

5.  meditans]  '  Inserere '  may  be  govemed  by  '  audiar/  or  '  meditans/  or 
both.  '  Meditari/  which  is  akin  to  iitXmv,  signifies  '  to  revolve  in  the  mind/ 
and  often  expresses  the  giving  ntterance  to  that  which  the  mind  has  conceiyed» 
Here  it  has  me  same  meaning  as  Yiigil^s  "  mnsam  meditaris  avena/'  "  me- 
ditaris  arundine  mnsam." 

7.  Dicam  insigne}    *  Aliqnid '  or  '  carmen '  mnst  be  supplied. 

9.  ExMomnis  stuptt  Euias]  This  name  for  the  attendants  on  Bacchus,  like 
Euius,  his  own  name  (C  i.  18.  9 ;  ii.  11.  17),  is  derived  from  €voi  (Euoc,  C. 
ii.  19.  7),  the  bacchanal  ciy.  The  Euiad  catches  inspiration  by  looking  out 
f^m  the  hill-tops  upon  the  hannts  of  tlie  god,  and  so  thc  poet  tums  ai»idc  from 
his  wonted  path  to  the  river-banks  and  groves  where  Bacchus  is  found.  The 
picture  of  the  Euiad  looking  out  with  silent  awe,  through  a  moonlight  winter's 
-night,  upon  the  quiet  plains  of  Tlirace,  and  drawing  inspiration  from  contem- 
plating  the  scenes  that  her  deity  frequents,  is  veiy  beautiful. 

1 1 .  pede  barbaro]  This  refers  to  the  troops  of  Msenads  {Maivdbes  from 
Haivofiai^  as  Qviddfs  from  BveiVf  C.  i.  17.  23,  n.)  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus. 

12.  RJiodopen,]  This  was  a  lofty  chain  which  formed  the  westem  boundaiy 
of  Thrace  proper,  and  in  which  the  Hebras  took  its  rise. 

tU  mihi]  The  word  that  usually  follows  '  aeque '  is  '  ac'  But  Horace  has 
'aeque  ut'  (C.  i.  16.  7-9),  and  other  writers  have  *  pariter  ut/  *non  minus 
nt '  (Prop.  i.  1.5.  7),  *  perinde  ut/  which  are  analogous  to  *  non  secus  ut.'"  Of 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  other  instance,  but  pcrhaps  '  ut '  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence  to  '  ac,'  because  that  word  occurs  in  the  line  before. 

14.  Nafadum  potens  Bacckarumque]  These  are  the  Nymphs  mentioned,  C. 
ii.  19.  3.  The  Bacchse,  as  distinguished  from  the  NaTades,  are  the  wood- 
njmphs  (Dryades). 

19.  LenaeCj]    This  is  a  name  of  Bacchus  derived  from  \rjv6s,  a  wine-press. 

20.  tempora  pampino.]  Compare  C.  iv.  8. 33  :  "  Oraatus  viridi  tempora 
pampino  Liber." 


ODE   XXVI. 

This  Ode  represents  a  successfnl  gallant's  first  refhsal,  and  his  mortifica- 
tion  and  wrath  at  tus  defeat.    It  is  a  purely  fandfiil  composition. 

Abgument.  —  Till  now  I  have  fought  and  won.  Now  I  hang  np  mv 
arms  to  Venus.  Here,  here  hang  my  torches,  my  bars,  and  my  bow.  0 
tliou  queen  of  Cypras  and  of  Memphis,  do  but  once  lay  thy  rod  upon  the 
proud  Chloe. 

1  idoneus]  He  means  '  till  now  the  women  liked  me,  and  my  conquests 
were  great  and  glorious.'  The  words  would  be  suitable  to  a  youthful  lover 
under  thc  chagrin  of  a  first  disappointment  Ovid  says  love'  is  a  warfare, 
"  Militiae  species  amor  est,  discedite  segnes  "  (A.  A.  ii.  233) ;  "  Militat  omnis 
amans  et  habet  sua  castra  Cupido  "  (Am.  i.  9.  1).  The  arms  this  lover  pro- 
poses  to  hang  up  in  the  tcmple  of  Vcnus  on  the  left  wall,  as  being  most  pro- 
pitious  (but  see  next  Ode,  v.  15,  n.),  are  the  torch  that  lighted  him  to  his 
mistress,  the  crowbar  that  broke  open  her  door,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  which 
he  carried  as  emblems  of  his  passion  perhaps.  For  what  other  purpose  he 
could  use  them  it  is  not  easy  to  see, 

5.  marinae]     See  C.  i.  3  1,  n. 
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9.  beaiam  —  Q/prum]     See  C.  29.  60. 

10.  Memphtn]  Hcrodotus  (ii.  112)  speaks  of  atemple  at  Memphis  to 
^titnj  *A<l>podiTTi,  built  by  Froteus  on  the  occasion  of  Paris  and  Helen  being 
driven  upon  the  ooast  of  Egypt,  according  to  a  local  legend,  which  makes 
Herodotus  think  that  Helen  herself  was  the  'A^podin;  in  question.  Aa  to 
Sitlionia,  see  C.  i.  18.  9. 

11.  sMmi]  *  lifted  high/  that  the  blow  might  be  the  sharper. 


ODE    XXVII. 

Thb  subject  of  this  Ode  appears  to  be  a  jonmey  to  Greece  (r.  19),  proposed 
by  a  lady  of  Horace's  acquaintance,  whom  he  pretends  to  deter  from  her  pur- 
pose,  by  reciting  the  dangers  she  will  have  to  encounter,  and  the  fate  that 
waits  upon  female  obstinacy,  as  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Europa,  which 
story  occupics  t\^'0  thirds  of  the  Ode,  and  puts  aside  Galatea  and  her  joumey. 
The  length  of  the  digression  is  a  way  with  Horace  (as  in  the  story  of  Regu- 
lus,  C.  iii.  5,  ahd  of  Hypeimnestra,  iii.  11),  and  Pindar  took  the  same  liberty 
with  greater  freedom. 

Aroumbkt.  —  Let  the  wicked  go  on  thdr  way  with  evil  omens.  I  do  bnt 
pray  for  thee  that  the  storm  may  m  averted.  Be  happy,  go  where  thou  wilt^ 
and  remember  me,  Gralatea.  Fear  nob  those  idle  omens :  but  see  the  rising 
storm:  I  know  the  dangers  it  portends.  May  the^  fall  upon  my  enemy 
rather  than  on  thce.  It  was  thus  Europa  left  her  girlish  task,  and  crossed  the 
sea  by  night,  but  feared  not,  till  she  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete.  Then  she 
cricd  out  in  anguish :  "  Alas !  my  father,  a  daughter^s  name  I  have  aban- 
doned  ;  love  is  swallowed  up  in  madness.  What  an  exchange  is  here ! 
Many  deaths  do  I  deserve  to  die.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  Was  it 
bettcr  to  cross  the  sea  than  to  gather  young  flowers  at  home?  O  that  I 
might  avenge  mysclf  on  that  monster,  once  too  dearly  loved !  Shame  on  me 
tbat  I  left  m;^  home ;  shame  that  I  delay  to  die.  Let  me  go  naked  among 
lions  and  pcrish  by  tigers,  rathcr  than  waste  away  in  a  lingering  death.  '  Vile 
girl !  *  my  father  cries,  *  why  dost  thou  not  die  1  Here  thou  mayest  hang  by 
thy  girdle,  or  dash  thce  on  the  rocks,  or  into  the  stormy  waves,  unless  thoa 
wouTdst  yield  thyself  a  barbarian's  slave.' "  Then  came  Venus  and  her  son, 
and  laughed  mischievously,  and  said :  "  Cease  thy  wrath,  when  the  monster 
shall  come  back  to  give  thee  thy  revenge.  What,  knowest  thou  not  that  thou 
art  the  spouse  of  Jove  1  Away  with  sighs.  Bear  thy  noble  destiny,  for  one 
half  the  world  shall  take  its  name  from  thee." 

1.  parrae]    What  this  bird  was  is  not  determined. 

3.  Rava  aecurrens]  The  meaning  of  '  ravus '  is  not  certain.  Horace  ap- 
plies  it  to  a  wolf  or  a  lion  (Epod.  xvi.  33),  in  the  latter  case  imitating  perhaps 
Homer*s  xapwrot  \4ovt^s  (Odyss.  xi.  611),  for  'ravus '  is  said  to  be  akin  to 
Xaponos.  The  wolf  is  represcnted  as  running  down  from  the  hills  of  Lanu- 
vium,  because  that  town  was  near  the  Appia  Via  leading  to  Brundisiom, 
whcrc  Galatea  would  cmbark. 

6.  Si  per  obliquum]  The  image  of  the  snake  shooting  across  the  road  re- 
calls  Jacob's  prophecy  in  respect  to  his  son  Dan :  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by 
the  way ;  an  adder  in  the  path  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
shall  fall  backwards  "  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

7.  ego  cui  timd}o\  '  For  my  part,  on  behalf  of  her  for  whom  I  am  anxious, 
like  a  far-seeing  augur,  bcfore  that  bird  (the  crow)  which  tells  of  the  coming 
storm  shall  go  back  to  his  stagnant  pool,  the  croaking  raven  with  my  prayers 
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f  I  will  call  up  from  the  East/  which  woulcl  be  an  omen  of  good  weather,  and 
the  trow  flying  to  the  marsh,  of  bad.  *  Oscines  aves '  were  birds  whose 
omens  were  taken  from  their  note,  as  '  praepetes  *  from  their  fiight. 

13.  Sis  Ucetfelix]  There  is  a  tendemess  apart  from  familiarity  in  these 
two  stanzas,  which  gives  mnch  reality  to  the  Ode. 

15.  laevus  vetet  ire  picus]  The  woodpecker  was  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  Thero 
was  some  confasion  among  the  Romans  as  to  the  nght  hand  and  left  in 
augmy,  as  to  which  was  the  propitious  side.  The  confusion  may  have  arisen 
from  itie  different  practice  of  the  Groeks  and  Romans  in  taking  note  of  birds, 
the  former  facing  the  north  and  the  latter  the  south,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.    But  what  is  confusion  to  us,  was  none  to  a  Roman.     (C.  26.  5.) 

18.  Pronus  Orion.]  Orion  sets  about  the  beginnin^  of  November.  On 
'  albus  lapyx/  see  C.  3.  4  and  7. 1 5  of  the  first  book. 

21.  Hostium  Uxores]  So  in  C.  i.  21. 13,  sqq.,  he  prays  ApoUo  to  tum  away 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence  from  his  country  to  her  enemies,  the  Farthians 
and  Britons.  Such  diversion  is  common  witn  the  poets,  as  Yircil  (Georg.  iii. 
513),  "Di  meliora  piis  erroremque  hostibus  illum."  The  Romans  used 
*  pueri  *  for  children  of  either  sex.  *  Oriens '  is  not  usually  applied  to  tho 
nsing  of  a  wind,  as  Horace  applies  it  here. 

25.  Sic  et  Europe]  The  story  of  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor  and  si»- 
ter  of  Cadmus,  carried  off  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete  by  Zeus,  under  the  form 
of  a  bull,  is  told  by  Ovid,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses. 

28.  Paauit]  So  '  expallmt '  (Epp.  i.  3. 10)  and  '  contPemuit '  ( C.  ii.  1.2. 8) 
are  used  transitively. 

33.  cerUum  —  Oppidis]  See  Epod.  ix.  29.  The  description  is  taken  from 
Homer'8  Kpfirrfv  iKOTOfmoXiv  (H.  ii.  649).  Europa's  speech  is  that  of  ono 
just  awake  to  her  real  position,  after  the  terror  of  her  voyage  and  the  depart- 
ure  of  her  companion ;  left  alone  in  a  strange  land,  with  the  consciousness 
of  her  foUy  first  coming  upon  her.  She  l^gins  distractedly,  *Father, — 
alas  I  I  have  forfeited  a  daughter^s  name,  and  love  hath  given  place  to  mad- 
ness.' 

37.  Undeguovenif]  This  implies,  not  that  she  was  so  distracted  that 
she  had  forgotten  whence  she  had  come,  but  'What  an  exchange  have  I 
made !  So  dear  a  home  for  ^is  strange  place ! '  It  is  all  very  natural  and 
beautiful.  *Una  mors'  is  perhaps  an  imitation  of  Sophocles  (Antig.  308) : 
ovx  ^piv  "Aibrfs  povvos  apK^aei» 

38.  Viffilansne  ploro]  *  Am  I  awake  and  weeping  for  my  foul  fault,  or,  firee 
from  guiit,  doth  some  vain  image  mock  me,  which^  taking  flight  from  out  the 
ivory  gate,  brings  me  a  dream  1 ' 

41.  portafugiens  ebuma]  Homer  (Odyss.  xix.  562)  describes  two  gates  in 
the  house  of  Sleep,  one  of  them  hora  and  the  other  ivory,  for  the  exit  of 
dreams,  of  which  Uiose  which  came  out  of  the  ivory  gate  were  fidse,  those  out 
of  the  otber,  trae.  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer^s  description,  Aen.  vi.  894, 
sqq. 

44.  Carperefloresf]  Ovid  makes  her  put  flowers  about  the  animafs  neck : 
"  flores  ad  candida  porrigit  ora,"  Met.  ii.  861 . 

49.  Impudens  ligui]  *  For  lack  of  shame  I  left  my  fether^s  house,  for  lack 
of  shame  I  hesitate  to  die,'  either  because  she  deserved  to  die,  or  becanse  her 
chastity  was  in  danger.  *  Orcum  moror '  is  equivalent  to  *  dubito  mori,'  like 
Ovid  (Heroid.  ix.  146) :  "Impia  quid  dubitas  DeYanira  mori";  bnt  it  is  an 
«nusual  form.  Seeing  nothing  but  death  before  her,  she  prays  to  be  killed  at 
oncc,  rather  than  die  a  lingering  death  by  hunger,  and  go  down  to  Hades 
robbed  of  her  beauty.  This  notion  is  Greek,  and  fix)m  the  Greek  it  is  piob- 
ably  imitated.  *  Ere  ugly  leanness  seize  my  lovely  cheeks,  and  their  young 
victim'8  blood  rans  diy,  thus  in  my  beauty  I.woald  feed  the  tigers.' 
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60.  IJiedire  coUumi  'Lacdere'  oorresponds  to  \«paaSatiti  Soph.  Ant. 
54,  n\€KTal(np  aprrdvcuxri  Xa)/3arat  ^toi».  Several  heroines  ended  thcir  lives 
in  this  unromantic  way,  —  Antigone,  Jocasta,  Phsedi-a,  Amata;  and  the 
tragedians  have  no  stronger  expression  for  suffering,  than  that  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  hang  one's  self. 

61.  Siveterupesi]  As  to  *sive,'  see  i.  6.  19,  n.  'Acuta  leto,'  'sharp  to 
kill,'  whose  sharp  edges  are  fatal. 

66.  Aderai  querenti]  Venus  and  Cupid  come  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears, 
and  to  teach  her  the  greatness  of  her  destiny. 

67.  retnisso]  Cupid's  bow  is  unstrung,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  because  it 
has  done  its  work  with  Europa. 

69.  Abttineto,  —  irarum]  This  is  a  Greek  form,  noticed  before  (C.  ii. 
9.17). 

71.  tmnm]    They  speak  ironically. 

73.  esse  nescis ;]  This  may  be  *  you  know  not  how  to  be '  (that  is,  '  to  bear 
yourself  as'),  or  'you  know  not  that  you  are.'  'Scire'  in  this  last  sense 
does  not  usually  govem  the  infinitive  mood. 

76.  Nomina]  The  plural  is  thus  used  for  the  singular  in  C.  iv.  2.  4,  and 
Ovid  (Tr.  i.  1.  90) :  "  Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquis."  Horaco  seems  to 
give  Europe  half  tho  world,  and  tho  otber  parts  the  rest.  He  is  not  speaking 
with  exactness. 


ODE   XXVIII. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  written  on  the  day  of  the  Neptunalia.  The  time 
is  the  aftemoon,  and  the  poet  calls  upon  Lvde  (an  imaginarv  person)  to 
come  and  drink  with  him,  and  sing  an  amcbean  address  to  the  divinity  of 
the  day  and  the  othcr  gods  usually  honorcd  on  such  occasions. 

Argument.  —  Lyde,  bring  out  the  best  Ctecuban,  and  take  wisdom  by 
stonn,  for  what  can  I  do  better  on  Neptune's  holiday  1  The  noon  is  past, 
make  haste.  Let  us  sing ;  I  of  Neptune  and  tbe  Nereids,  you  of  Latona  and 
IHana;  both  of  us  together  of  Venus ;  — and  we  will  not  forget  a  song  for 
Night. 

2.  reamdituml  This  is  explained  by  (C.  ii.  3. 8)  **  Interiore  nota  Falemi " 
(see  note).    '  Strenna '  is  put  instead  of  the  adverb. 

4.  Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae.]  This  has  something  of  the  heroic  in 
it :  '  lay  siege  to  wisdom  in  her  strong-hold.' 

7.  horreof  The  *  apotheca '  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  the  *  amphorae ' 
were  kept  (C.  i.  37.  6 ;  iii.  8.  11,  n.). 

8.  Bibuli  consulis]  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus  was  consul  with  Julius  Caesar, 
B.  c.  59.    See  C  iii.  8.  12,  n. 

9.  Nos  caniabimus  invicem]     See  Argnment. 

12.  Cynthiae;]  Diana,  the  Latin  form  of  Artemis,  was  bora,  like  her 
brother  Apollo,  on  Mount  Cynthus,  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Latona  (the 
Latin  name  of  Aip-«)  was  their  mother,  by  Zeus. 

13.  Cnidon]  See  C.  i.  30.  1.  *  Summo  carmine '  is  the  conclusion  of  their 
duet,  not  thcir  last  song. 

14.  Fdgentes]  Sce  C.  i.  14. 19.  We  do  not  hear  elsewhere  of  Venus 
frequenting  the  Cyclades.    As  to  Paphon,  see  C.  i.  30.  1 . 

15.  oloribu8;\     Compare  Ovid  (Met.  x.  717) : 

"  Vecta  levi  curra  medias  Cytheraea  per  auras 
Cypron  olorinis  nondom  pervenerat  alis." 
30 
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16.  Dicelur  menta  Nox]     See  C.  iii.  19.  10.     'Nenia'  is  here  a  sort  o£ 
lullaby.    See  Epod.  xvii.  29,  n. 


ODE    XXIX. 

This  is  an  invitation  from  the  poet  to  his  patron,  pressing  him  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  his  farm.  He  bids  him  throw  off  the  cares  of  the  state,  and 
live  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  hoor.  The  time  is  the  dog-days.  The  year  is 
uncertain. 

Argcmekt. —  Come,  Msecenas,  the  wine  and  oil  and  the  iiowers  are 
ready.  Stay  not  for  ever  gazing  from  a  distance  at  the  pleasant  fiekls  of 
Tibur,  buried  in  the  magnificence  and  the  uproar,  the  wealth  and  the  smoke, 
of  the  city.  The  rich  man  often  likes  to  sup  at  the  poor  man'8  table.  Tho 
days  of  drought  are  come  back ;  the  shepherd  seeks  the  shade,  thc  flock  seeks 
the  stream,  not  a  breath  is  on  the  river-banks  :  but  thou  art  distracting  thy- 
self  with  imaginary  dangers.  Heaven  has  wisely  hidden  the  future  from 
man,  and  does  but  smile  at  his  fears.  Live  for  the  prcsent ;  all  elsc  is  like 
the  strcam,  that  now  ilows  in  peace,  now  is  swollen  to  a  ilood,  and  sweeps 
all  with  it  to  the  sea.  He  lives  happy  who  lives  to-day,  and  leaves  to-morrow 
to  Heaven,  seeing  that  Jove  himself  cannot  undo  what  is  done. 

As  to  Fortune,  she  is  fickle,  and  changes  from  day  to  day.  If  she  stays 
with  me,  I  am  glad  ;  if  she  flies,  J  am  resigned.  If  the  stonn  rages,  I  havo 
no  merchandise  to  fcar  for,  and  can  put  out  into  any  sea  with  s{3ety  in  my 
little  bark. 

I.  Tj/rrhena  regum  progenie8y\  Comparo  C.  i.  1.  1.  *  Verso  '  is  equivalent 
to  'movcri'  in  "movcri  digna  bono  die"  (C.  iii.  21.  6).  Thc  *balanus' 
was  an  olcaginous  nut  of  some  kind,  and  is  hcre  put  for  thc  oil  expressed 
from  it. 

5.  Eripe  te  morae  ;\     *  Morae '  is  the  dative. 

6.  Ne  setnper  udujn]  *  Udum  '  is  an  epithet  commonly  applied  to  Tibur, 
which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  town  itself  was  built  on  the  sido 
of  a  hlll  (C.  iii.  4.  23),  but  the  fields  below  secm  to  have  becn  damp  (see  C.  i. 
7.  14)  from  a  number  of  small  streams  which  watered  them.  It  appcars  that 
Msecenas  was  sighing  for  the  country  all  the  time  he  was  detaincd  at  Ilomc. 
Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysscs  and  Circc,  was  the  reputcd  founder  of  Tusculum 
and  Praeneste.  One  *of  the  legends  of  the  deatn  of  Ulysses  attributes  it  to 
this  son.  jEsula  was  probably  a  town  between  Prsenesto  and  Tibur,  but  no 
traccs  of  its  sito  remain,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his 
timc  (iii.  5). 

10.  Molem]  This  signifies  Mascenas^s  palace  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at 
Kome.    It  is  mcntioned  in  Epod.  ix.  3. 

II.  Oinitte]  This  is  the  only  instance  in  this  book  of  an  iambus  at  tho 
bcginning  of  the  thinl  verse.  It  occurs  four  timcs  in  tho  first  book,  and  twico 
in  the  sccond.    It  does  not  occur  in  the  fourth. 

15.  aulaeis  et  ostro]  The  meaning  of  *  aulacis  '  is  cxplaincd  in  Sat.  ii.  8. 
.54.  It  was  usual  to  sprcad  tapcstry  to  catch  any  dust  that  might  fall  from 
the  ceiling.  *  Aulacis  et  ostro '  may  form  one  subject,  or  *  ostro '  may  mcan 
the  covcrings  of  tlic  couches.     Seo  S.  ii.  3.  118,  n. 

16.  JSoUicilam  exj^iicuere  frontem,]  This  cxprcssion  is  rcpcatcd  in  Sat,  ii.  2. 
12.5 :  "  Explicuit  vino  contractac  seriae  frontis."  The  perfect  has  the  force 
of  the  Greek  aorist. 

17.  Andromedae  tKiter]  Cepheus,  a  northem  star  below  Ursa  Minor,  rises 
at  the  beginning  ot  Jidy.    Procyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  con- 
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stellation  Canis  Minor,  and  ^allcd  *  Ante  Canem  *  by  a  literal  version  of  the 
Greek  name,  rises  aboat  the  same  time,  and  the  snn  entcrs  Leo  :  sec  abovc, 
C.  iii.  13.  8,  n.  *  Stella '  is  not  commonly  put  for  *  sidus/  the  constclhuion, 
as  it  is  here. 

25.  Tu  dvitatem^  See  Introduction.  As  to  *rcgnata/  sec  C.  ii.  6  11. 
The  Scres  represent  indefinitely  the  farthest  Eastern  nations  known  to  thc 
Komans  (see  C.  i.  12.  56).  The  Bactrians  were  formerly  part  of  the  Per- 
sian  empire,  and  werc  at  this  time  partly  subject  to  the  Farthians  aud 
partly  to  a  Scythian  race,  tlie  Tochari.  Bactra  was  their  capitai.  The  mcan- 
ing  of  Horace  is,  that  Msecenas  should  not  trouble  himself  about  improbabic 
dangers. 

34.  aequore\  *  Aequore '  is  equivalent  to  '  alvco/  tho  channel  of  the  river. 
Vii^l  has  "  viridesque  secant  placido  aequore  silvas  "  (Aen.  viii.  96).  The 
next  line  describes  well  the  quiet  flow  of  a  river. 

43.  cras  vel  atra]  Comparo  C.  ii.  10.  16.  On  *  diffinget/  see  C.  i.  35.  39. 
*  Vexit '  is  employed  unusually  for  *  avexit.' 

49.  Fortuna  saevo]  The  caprice  of  Fortune,  reprcsented  as  a  coquette 
transfcrring  her  favors  from  one  favorite  to  another,  and  dclighting  to  trifle 
with  the  happiness  of  men,  is  the  lowest  Epicurean  view  of  life  and  tlio 
world'8  govei-nmcnt.  But  Horace  writcs  convcntionally.  He  has  just  as- 
signed  to  the  Father  of  all  the  ordering  of  mcn's  livcs. 

51.  Transmutat  incertos  honorcs,]     Compare  C.  i.  34.  12,  sqq. 

53.  «  celeres  quatit]     Horace  uses  *  si '  whcre  othcr  writers  would  use  *  sin.' 

54.  resigno]  This  is  cquivalent  to  *  rescribo '  in  a  money  sense,  *  to  pay 
back.'  *  Mca  virtute  me  involvo  *  is  a  picturc  of  sclfsatisfaction.  The  man 
wraps  bis  cloak  of  virtue  complacently  around  him,  and  sits  down  in  con- 
tented  indifiV?renco  to  tho  procecdings  of  Fortune,  as  if  she  liad  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  unites  himsclf  to  poverty,  as  lo  a  bride  without  a  portion. 

60.  Cifpriae  Tyriaeque  merces\  Cyprus  abounded  in  copper  and  other 
metals,  including  gold  and  silver,  together  with  pi-ecious  stones.  It  exported 
wines  also  and  oil.  Tiie  trade  of  Fhoenicia,  which  at  this  time  formcd  part 
of  the  lioman  province  of  Syria,  was  carried  on  through  Sidon  more  largely 
tiian  Tyre,  which,  however,  was  a  port  of  some  consequence  under  the  emper- 
ors.  Horace  is  spcaking  generally,  and  *  Tyriae  merces '  answered  his  pur- 
pose  as  well  as  any  other  expression. 

62.  biremis  —  scaphae]  A  two-oared  boat,  IkdTtjs  dtmon-ov.  '  Biremis '  if 
not  so  used  elsewhere,  but  for  two  banks  of  oars. 

64.  feret]  See  above,  C.  iii.  9. 12,  n.  '  Geminnsque  Pollux '  is  an  ellip- 
tical  way  of  expressing  '  FoUux  cum  gemino  fratre.'    See  C.  i,  3,  2. 


ODE   XXX. 

This  Odo  appears  to  have  been  written  as  an  epilogno  to  tho  flrst  thrce 
books,  as  C,  i.  1  was  the  prologue.  It  cxprcsscs  the  conviction,  which  timo 
has  justifled,  that,  through  his  Odcs,  Horace  had  achievcd  an  immortal  namc. 
Tho  same  just  pridc  had  been  shown  by  poets  before  him ;  as  by  Sapplio,  in 
a  pocm  of  which  the  flrst  linc  only  has  been  prcserved,  fivao-aa-Oai  rivd 
fbafii  Kol  varepov  dpjxi^v  (16  Bergk) ;  and  by  Ennius,  in  thc  lines  (scc 
C.  ii.  20.  21,  n.),  — 

"  Nemo  mc  lacrimis  decoret  nec  funera  fletu 
Faxit.    Cur  1  volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum," 
which  words  Vii^I  has  mado  his  own  (Georg.  iii.  9).     Fropertius  (iii.  1), 
Ovid  (Met.  xv.  871,  sqq.),  and  Martial  (x.  2.  7,  sqq.)  have  all  imitated 
Horace  rcry  closcly. 
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Arguxekt. — I  have  bnilt  myself  a  monnment  which  stormff  shall  not 
destroy,  nor  Time  himself.  I  shall  not  die,  but'  iive  in  freshness  of  fame  so 
long  as  the  world  endures. 

It  will  be  said,  on  the  banks  of  my  native  river,  that  I,  a  humble  man  made 
great,  was  the  iirst  to  fit  the  Grecian  straih  to  the  lyre  of  Italy. 

Put  on  the  bay  that  thou  hast  eamed,  my  Muse. 

2.  situ]  This  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense.  It  here  signifies  the 
building,  and  not  the  site. 

3.  impotena]  This  word  is  equivalent  to  *  impotens  sui/  *  violent/  *  intem- 
perate.'    See  Epod.  xvi.  62. 

7.  LiUtinam  ;j     See  S.  ii.  6. 19,  n. 

usque]  In  tliis  sense  of  *  continually,'  *  usque  *  onlv  occurs  in  poetry,  and 
is  always  joined  to  a  verb.  What  foUows  means  *  wnile  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus  shall,  on  the  Ides  of  every  month,  go  up  to  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice, 
the  Vestal  virgins  walking  silently  in  the  procession,'  as  they  did,  and  the  boys 
at  the  same  time  sang  hymns.  With  a  Koman  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
*  for  ever.* 

10.  Dicenr  qm  viclens  cbstrepit  Avfidus]  See  Introduction  and  C.  iv.  9.  2,  n. 
'  Violens '  is  not  a  common  form  of  *  violentus.*  It  occurs  again  Epp.  i.  10. 
37,  and  in  Persius  (Sat.  v.  171),  "nunc  ferus  et  violens."  *  Obstrepere '  is 
used  absolutely  again,  Epod.  ii.  27. 

l\.  Et  qua  pauper  aquae]  * Pauper  *  takes  a  genitive  in  S.  i.  1.  79 ;  ii.  3. 
142.  As  to  Daunus,  see  C.  i.  22  14,  n.  Apulia  was  badly  watered.  Horace 
calls  itelsewhere  '  Sidculosa'  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n). 

12.  Reqnavit]  This  word,  though  it  is  used  in  the  passive  voice  (see  last 
Ode,  V.  27),  here  only  has  a  noun  after  it.  Horace  gives  it  the  genitive,  in 
imitation  of  apvf tv.  He  wrote  with  his  mind  full  of  Greek  constructions  and 
words,  and  tooK  the  liberty  of  using  them  very  freely. 

ex  humili  potens,]  Horace  uses  the  expression  *  potentinm  vatum '  in  the 
eighth  Ode  of  thc  next  book  (v.  26).  He  considercd  Alcasus  and  Sappho  as 
his  chief  models  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  formula  '  Aeolium 
carmen '  here  and  in  C.  iv.  3.  12.  '  Dclphica  lauro  *  is  the  same  as  *  laurea 
Apollinari '  in  the  oext  book  (C.  iv.  2.  9). 
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ODE   I. 

It  18  said  that  Augustus  wished  Horace  to  publish  another  book  of  Odes, 
in  order  that  those  he  had  written  in  honor  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4,  14) 
might  appear  in  it.  If  so,  he  collected  a  few  written  since,  and  some  perhaps 
before,  the  publication  of  the  three  books,  among  wliich  was  this*  He  tells 
us  (v.  6)  tnat  he  was  about  fifty,  which  age  he  attained  lOth  Decembcr, 
B.  c.  15.  He  professes  to  deprecate  the  attacks  of  Love,  now  that  he  is  old. 
The  Ode  is  not  unlike  ono  he  wrote  when  he  was  much  younger  (i.  19),  and 
it  is  probable  both  are  imitations  from  tho  Greek. 

Aroumbnt.  —  Art  thou  at  war  with  me  again,  Venus  ?  Spare  me,  for  I 
am  old.    Gro  to  the  young.    Go  to  Paullus,  for  hc  is  noble,  handaome,  clever. 
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Give  him  the  TictoiT,  and  he  wiU  gire  thee  in  retom  a  marble  statae  in  a 
shrine  of .  citron,  with  incense,  mnsic,  and  dancing,  in  his  home  by  the  Alban 
lake.  I  have  no  longer  a  heart  for  love  and  wine,  and  yet,  Ligurinus^  why 
do  I  weep  and  dream  of  thee  1 

2,  Rumtsbdlamovesf]    See  Introdnction. 

3.  Non  8um  qucUis  eram]  £pp.  i.  1.4.  He  here  calls  Cinara  good,  be- 
cansc  she  is  dead ;  elsewhere  he  calls  her  *  rapax '  (Epp.  i.  14. 33).  It  seems 
likely  that  this  name  represents  a  real  person,  whether  she  appears  nnder 
another  name  elsewhere  or  not,  and  that  Horace  had  an  aiFection  for  her. 
In  the  thirteenth  Ode  of  this  book  (v.  22)  her  death  is  mentioned  with  feelin^, 
and  there  is  a  reality  in  the  refcrcnces  to  her  in  all  the  places  where  she  is 
allnded  to,  which  cannot  be  connected  with  ficdon.  She  was  associated,  fei 
all  probability  with  Horacc's  early  days.  Kvvapa  signifies,  some  say,  a  wild 
rosc-thom  {Kwoo-paros)  ;  Kivapa,,  an  articlioke. 

5.  Maier  saeva  Cupidinum]  Kepcated  from  i.  19. 1.  Horace  here  does  not 
copy  himself,  I  believe,  but  some  Greek  original.  'Flectere '  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  breaking  in  of  a  horse. 

6.  litstra]     C.  ii.  15.  13,  n.     See  Introduction. 

9.  in  domum]  '  More  scasonably  shalt  thou  keep  thy  revels  in  the  houS^e 
of  Paullus  Maximus,  drawn  by  thy  beautiful  swans.'  So  Livy  (xl.  7),  "  Quin 
eomissatttm  ad  fratrem  imus.  Here  *  coraissab^e  *  is  equivalent  to  '  comis- 
satum  ibis,'  and  therefore  the  reading  *  in  domum '  is  correct.  Koo/iao-do» 
«•orl  rhv  ^AfiapvXkida  w  an  expression  of  Theocritus  just  Kke  this  (iii.  1). 
K(o/M>  xps«T$w  €s  dKKrikovs  occurs  in  Herodotus  (i.  21).  'Purpureis,' 
(which  signifies  beauty  without  reference  to  color)  savors  of  the  Greek. 
'Torrere  jecur'  is  like  Theocritas's  vnr^vpfvos  i^  'A^poHirrfS  (vii.  55). 

14.  soUicitis  non  tacitus  reis]  Compare  C.  ii.  1.  13,  where  he  calls  PoHio 
"  Insigne  moestis  praesidium  reis." 

15.  centum]     This  is  a  large  definite  number  for  an  indefinite. 

16.  Late  signaferet]  The  idea  corresponds  to  "militavi  non  sine  gloria" 
(ui.  26.  2). 

17.  Et  quamhque]  i.  e.  'whenever,  with  thine  aid,  his  smiles  shall  beat  the 
rich  presents  of  his  rival,  he  shall  set  thee  up  in  marble,  under  a  citron  iwf, 
by  the  shore  of  the  Alban  lakes,'  of  which  there  were  two  close  together, 
the  Albanus  (Albano)  and  Nemorensis  (Nemi),  and  on  one  of  these  it 
appears  Fabius  had  a  house.  As  to  Berecyiiti»,  compare  C.  iii.  19. 1&  *  Ly- 
rae '  and  *  tibiae  *  are  in  the  dadve  case  after  *  mixtis. 

22.  Duces  thuraj^  *  Ducere  *  is  used  for  drinking,  and  here  for  inhaling. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  which  the  context  wiU  gCBerally  explain. 

28.  ter  quatient  humum.]  See  C.  iii.  18.  16.  On  the  first  few  days  of 
March,  during  the  festival  of  Mars,  the  Salii,  his  priests,  wen6  in  procession 
through  the  city  singing  and  dancing,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.  "  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt)  "  (Ovid,  F.  iii. 
387 ).  The  practice,  according  to  Livy,  was  instituted  by  Nuraa  (i.  20),  "  per 
urbcm  ire  canentes  carmina  cum  tripudiis  soUennique  saltatione  jussi  sunt." 
See  Epp.  il  1.  86. 

30.  spes  animi]  '  the  fond  trust  of  mutual  love.' 

35.  Tho  last  syllable  in  this  line  is  cut  off. 

40.  per  aquas,]  C.  1.  8.  8.  He  dreams  he  sees  hinx  swimming  In  the 
Tibcr. 
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ODE    II, 

luLUS  Antonius  was  son  of  M.  Antonias  the  triumvir.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  poet.  In  b.  c.  17  the  Sigambri,  with  two  other  Grerman 
tribes,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  laid  waste  part  of  the  Roman  territory  in  Gaul. 
They  defeated  the  legate  Lollius,  and  this  disaster  was  sufficient  to  induce 
Angustus  togo  in  person  to  Ganl,  which  he  did,  and  at  his  approach  the 
Germans  withdrew  into  their  own  territories,  and,  giving  hostages,  ohtained 
peace.  The  defeat  of  Lollius  had  caused  great  constemation  at  Home,  and 
the  news  of  the  barbarians'  subjection  was  hailed  with  proportionate  joy. 
Augustus  did  not  retum  for  twp  years  to  Kome,  having  meanwhile  restored 
order  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  but  it  is  probable  this  Ode  was  written 
in  the  expectation  of  his  retum,  and  wliile  the  news  respecting  the  Sigambri 
was  still  fresh,  that  is  to  say,  about  thc  end  of  b.  c.  16.  Augustus's  retum 
to  Rome  was  expected  long  before  it  took  place  (see  C.  5  of  this  book). 
The  general  impression  derived  from  the  Ode  is  that  Antonius  had  pressed 
Horace  to  write  a  poem  in  honor  of  Augustus's  victory  in  the  style  of 
Pindar^s  emviKiaj  and  that  he  very  wisely  declined.  At  the  same  time  he 
pays  Antonius  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  could  celebrate  Augustas'8 
victoiy  better  than  himself. 

Akoument. — Whoso  wonld  rival  Pindar  mnst  expect  the  fate  of  Icams. 
His  numbers  roll  like  a  swollen  river.  His  is  the  bay,  whether  he  tune  the 
dithyramb  or  sing  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  victors  or  of  women  bereaved.  The 
swan  of  Dirce  soars  to  the  clouds.  I  am  but  as  a  bee,  sipping  the  flowers 
ofTibur. 

Thou,  Antonins,  shalt  sing  of  the  triumphs  of  Csesar,  greatest  and  best, 
and  of  the  holiday  rcjoicings  that  hail  his  retum :  and  I  will  add  my  small 
voice  to  thine  :  and  we  will  all  sing  songs  of  triumph,  and  ¥rill  sacrifice,  thou 
with  bulls  and  cows,  I  with  a  young  heifer. 

2.  luleA  Virgil  makes  this  name  trisyllabic,  after  the  Greek.  Antonins's 
grandmother  on  his  father*s  side  was  Julia,  one  of  the  Csesars,  though  how 
related  to  the  dictator  is  not  known. 

ceratisope  Daedalea]  Daedalus,  to  escape  from  Crete,  is  said  to  have  made 
for  himself  and  Icarus,  his  son,  wings,  fastened  to  their  shoulders  with  wax. 
Those  of  Icaras  mclted,  and  he  fell  into  the  JEgean,  part  of  which  was 
called  after  him  (see  C.  iii.  7.  21).  As  to  the  plural  *nomina,'  see  C.  iii. 
27.  76. 

10.  nova — Verba]  The  '  dithyrambus,'  of  which  word  the  etymology  is 
nncertain,  was  a  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  sung  at  his  festivals.  It 
was  wild  and  enthusiastic  in  its  character.  *  Nova  verba '  signifles  words 
coined  for  the  occasion,  as  was  common,  and  to  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  poetiy,  of  which  the  metre  seemed  to  a  Roman  irregular  and  arbitary 
(*  lege  solutis  ').  A  few  fragments  remain  of  dithjrrambic  poems  by  Pindar. 
All  his  entire  poems  extant  are  «rtwicta,  odes  of  triumph  for  victors  at  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games. 

13.  Seu  Jeos  repesve]  Among  Pindar^s  works  were  vfxvoi,  Traiavf^,  vap- 
SevMj  npoaSBiaj  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  cyKcb/jita,  in  honor  of  illustrious 
men.  He  mav  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  victory  of  Peirithous  over 
the  Centaurs  (C.  i.  18.  8,  n.),  and  that  of  BcUcrophon  over  the  Chimsera  (C. 
i..27.  24). 

17.  Elea]  This  applies  to  the  intvUta  above  mentioned.  Tho  plain  of 
Olympia,  on  which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  fourtn  year, 
was  in  £lis,  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  chariot  race  and  boxing  ('  pugilemvo 
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eqniimTe ')  were  ihe  most  promineiit  of  these  games.  '  Eqaom '  is  put  for 
the  rider,  as  in  A.  P.  84. 

21.  FM>ili  spon8ae\  This  has  reference  to  another  class  of  poems,  called 
Oprjvoi,  *  direes  for  the  dead.' 

23.  Awrei»[     See  C.  i.  5.  9,  n. 

25.  Muka  DircaMan]  *  A  strong  breeze  lifts  the  swan  of  Dirce/  that  is, 
Pindar  who  was  bom  at  Thcbes,  near  ivhich  was  the  fountain  Dirce. 

27.  apis  Matinae],  See  C.  ii.  6.  15,  n.  Mons  Matinus  was  in  Apulia. 
The  image  here  employed  is  very  common.  *  Ripas  *  signifies  the  banks  of 
the  Anio  (see  C.  iii.  25. 13,  n.).  *  Operosa'  describes,  pcrhaps,  the  process 
by  which  nearly  all  Horace*s  Odes  were  produced.  No  great  poet  is  moro 
artificial,  and  few  more  skilled  in  concealing  their  art,  and  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance  of  nature.  *  Fingo  *  corresponds  to  irXaTTo),  which  word  the  Greeks 
used  especially  with  reference  to  the  making  of  honey .  *  Plurimum  *  belongs 
to  *  laborem.' 

33.  Qmcines]  The  pronoun,  though  emphatic,  is  omitted,  which  is  not 
nncommon.  (See  C.  iii.  17.  5.)  '  Concines '  has  particular  force,  express- 
ing  a  chant  in  which  many  voices  are  joined. 

34.  feroces]  The  Sigambri  had  eamed  the  epithet  of  '  crael '  by  their 
treatment  of  the  Roman  officers,  who,  havmg  gone  to  collect  their  tribute, 
were  taken  b^  them  and  hanged,  which  was  Sie  beginning  of  this  revolt 
See  Introduction. 

35.  aacnjtm  clivum]  The  '  clivns  sacer  *  was  a'  declivity  bctween  the  Via 
Sacra  and  the  Foram,  down  which  the  trinmphal  pi-ocessions  passed.  A  cer- 
tain  nnmber  of  prisoners  were  nsually  kept  to  walk  behind  thc  victor,  and 
when  the  procession  reached  a  certain  point  in  the  Forum,  they  were  carried 
off  to  prison  and  stranffled.    See  Epod.  vii.  8. 

37.  Quo  niful  majusj  This  flattery  is  repcated  Epp.  iL  1. 17.  The  nn- 
bounded  kindness  which  Horace  received  from  Angustus  merited  the  word 
'  melius  ' ;  in  '  majus  '  he  was  not  far  wrong.  '  Divis  bonis '  is  repeated 
below  rC.  iv.  5.  i;. 

43.  rhrtis  Auguoi  reditu]  Orelli  mentions  that  there  are  coins  of  the  year 
B.  c.  16,  with  the  inscription  8.p.q.b.v.8.  pbo  8.  et  bed.  avo.  (vota  snscepta 
pro  salnte  et  reditu  Angnsti). 

44.  Litibus  crbum.]  A  'justitium' had  been  ordered  bythe  senate;  that 
is,  a  snspension  of  bnsiness,  during  which  the  prsetor  did  not  hold  his  courts. 

A%,fdix]  Whetfaer '  felix '  refers  to  Horace  himself,  or  to  the  sun,  is 
doubtml. 

49.  Teque  dum  procedis,]  '  Trinmphus '  is  addressed  as  a  divinity,  as  in 
Epod.  ix.  21,  and  Horace  says,  '  As  thou  marchest,  we  wiU  shout  thus  thy 
name,  lo  Trinmphe  I  and  again,  lo  Triumphe  I ' 

53.  Te  decem  tauri]  lulus  was  rich.  Five  or  six  years  after  this  he  was 
consnl. 

54.  Me  tener  solvet  vttulus]  So  "  nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam  "  (C.  ii. 
17.32). 

58.  Tertium  —  ortum,]  '  Its  young  horns  just  bent  to  the  form  of  the 
moon*8  crescent  when  she  is  three  days  old.' 

59.  duxit]  that  is,  has  coHtracted  or  received.  '  Traxit '  would  do  equally 
well^  and  appears  in  one  MS. 


ODE    III. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  publication  of  his  three  books  of  Odes, 
which  had  previousfy  been  known  only  to  a  few,  was  such  as,  no  doubt,  to 
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gflence  envj,  and  to  estabHsh  Horace  in  the  high  position  he  here  asserts  as 
"  Bomanas  fidicen  lyrae  " ;  and  when,  after  several  years'  silence,  he  prodaced 
the  Carmen  Saecnlare  in  b.  c.  17,  it  waa  received  probably  with  so  much  favor 
as  to  draw  forth  this  Ode.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  genoine  feeling,  and 
shows  how  much  Horace  had  suffered  from  the  yexatious  detractions  to  which 
he  was  at  one  time  subjected.  It  is  an  address  to  the  Muse,  gratefdlly  attrib- 
uting  to  her  all  his  success. 

Aroument.  —  He  on  whom  thou  lookest  at  his  birth,  Melpomene,  derives 
his  fame,  not  from  the  games,  or  from  triumphs,  but  from  the  streams  aud 
woods  of  Tibur,  inspiring  him  with  JEolian  song. 

They  have  named  me  the  tuner  of  the  Homan  lyre,  and  envy  assaults  me 
no  longer  as  it  did ;  and  to  thee  I  owe  this  gift  of  pleasing,  O  Muse,  who 
rulest  Sie  shell,  and  art  able  to  give  the  music  of  the  swan  to  the  voiceless 
fish,  if  thou  wilt. 

3.  labor  Tsthmius]  The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  every  third  year, 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  were  attended,  like  the  Olympian  games,  by 
all  the  Gtreek  states.    The  games  were  the  same  generally  at  both. 

4.  Clarabit]     This  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  sense. 

6.  Deliis — foliis]  This  is  another  way  of  expressing  '  kurea  Apollinari,' 
' Delphica  lauro  *  (C.  iii.  30. 15). 

9.  Ostendkt  Capilolio :]  The  triumphal  processions  ended  at  the  Capitol, 
whither  the  victors  went  to  retum  thanks  to  Jove  in  his  temple. 

10.  aquae]  The  river  Anio.  He  says  the  waters  that  fiow  past  Tibur  and 
the  leafy  groves  shall  make  him  glorious  with  the  song  of  Lesbos,  which  he 
practises  by  the  stream  and  in  the  grove. 

12.  Aeoiio  canmne]     See  C.  iii.  30.  13,  n. 

16.  Etjam  dente  minus]    See  Introduction. 

17.  testudinis  aureae]    This  is  Pindar's  xp^^^^s  (^piuyyog  (Pyth.  i.  1). 

18.  Pieri,]  This  singular  is  not  common.  Ovid  uses  it  (Fast.  iv.  222): 
"  Pieris  orsa  loqui." 

19.  mutis — piscibus]  The  Greek  ttXkoiras  Zx^vr  is  thus  explained  by 
8ome,  but  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  doubtful. 

23.  Eomanaefidieen  /tfroe,]  In  Epp.  i.  19.  32,  he  calls  himself  '^Latinus 
fidicen."  '  Quod  spiro^  means  that  I  breathe  the  breath,  not  of  life^  but  of 
poetry.    Compare  C.  iv.  6.  29 ;  "  Spiritum  Phoebufr  mihi — dedit." 


ODE    IV. 

The  history^  of  this  Ode  is  easily  made  out.  The  Vindelici  were  a  tribe 
whoBC  territones  lay  between  the  Danube  and  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  compris- 
ing  thc  greater  part  of  modem  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  and  some  part  of  the 
Tyrol.  The  Rfleti  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Vindelici,  and  reached  to  Lake 
Como  on  the  south.  These  tribes,  whom  the  historians  describe  as  very  fierce 
and  warlike,  commenced  a  system  of  predatory  ificursions  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  practised  the  greatest  atrocities.  Angustus  was 
at  this  time  (b.c.  16-  15)  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  was  with  him. 
Drasus,  his  step-son,  and  younffer  brother  of  Tiberins,  was  QusBstor  at  Rome, 
and  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He  was  requircd  by  Augustus  to  take  the  field 
against  the  offending  tribes,  whom  he  met  under  the  Tridcntine  Alps  and  de- 
feated  signally.  But,  though  driven  from  ItaJy,  they  continued  their  attacks 
upon  Gaul,  and  Tiberius  was  accordingly  sent  by  Augustus  with  more  troopB 
to  his  brother^B  assistance,  and  ihey  between  Ihem  effsctually  hnmbied  the 
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tribes,  whose  tenitories  were  oonstitated  a  Homan  province  nnder  the  nnited 
name  of  Raetiae,  Rastia  Prima  or  Proper,  and  Secnnda,  which  embraced  tho 
possessions  of  the  Vindelici :  these  also  compriscd  several  othcr  tribcs,  of 
whom  Horace  particuUrly  mentions  the  Genauni  and  Breuni.  The  whoie  of 
this  war  took  place  in  thc  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  b.  c.  15,  and  we  are 
led  to  suppose  from  C.  iv.  14.  34  -  38,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  conciusion  in 
the  month  of  Augnst,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria  hy 
Angustus  in  the  year  30  (C.  i.  37,  Introduction).  In  honor  of  thcse  victorics 
Horace  composed  this  Ode  and  the  fourteenth  of  this  book,  the  one  moro 
expressly  to  celebrate  the  name  of  Drusus,  the  other  of  Tibcrius.  The  two 
Odes  therefore  must  historically  be  viewed  together,  though  it  seems  likcly 
that  this  Ode  was  written  immediatcly  after  the  victory  of  Drasus,  whilc  the 
other  was  composed  two  years  afterwards,  when  Augustus  retumed  to  Kome. 

Akoument.  —  Like  the  young  eagle  just  darting  on  its  prey,  or  the  young 
lion  fresh  from  its  dam,  was  Drusus  when  he  met  the  rude  Vindelici,  and 
made  them  feel  what  hearts  conld  do  trained  under  the  eye  of  Augustus. 
The  brave  give  birth  to  the  brave.  The  steer  'and  the  horse  have  the  blood 
of  their  sires,  and  thc  eagle  gives  not  buth  to  the  dove.  But  education  bruigs 
out  the  seeds  of  virtne.  What  Rome  owes  to  thc  Nerones  let  the  Meturus 
witness,  and  the  day  which  saw  Hasdrubal  defeated,  and  drove  the  clouds  and 
the  fierce  African  from  Latium.  Our  strength  grew  and  onr  gods  retumed 
from  that  day,  and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  cry,  "  As  the  deer  might  pnrsuo 
the  wolf,  we  are  pursuing  those  we  should  fiy.  Like  the  shom  onk,  they  gave 
strength  with  every  blow,  as  the  Hydra  or  the  monsters  of  Thebes.  Sink 
them  in  the  deep,  they  rise  more  glorious  than  ever,  and  overthrow  their  vic- 
tor  in  his  strength.  No  more  shaU  I  send  messengers  of  victory  to  Carthage ; 
fallen,  fallcn  are  our  hopcs,  and  our  fortune,  for  Hasdrobal  is  gone !  " 

The  hand  of  a  Claudius  prospers,  for  Jove  and  his  own  sagacity  deliver 
him  from  danger. 

1.  Qftalem]  The  apodosis  of  this  long  opening  (which,  however,  gains 
power  as  it  proceeds)  is  to  be  found  in  the  seventeenth  vcrse.  The  best  way 
to  render  it  will  be  by  changing  the  cases  in  *  ministram  *  and  *  juventas ' : 
*  as  the  thnnderbolt's  winged  minister  one  day  by  youth  and  native  strcngth 
from  its  nest  is  driven,  aud  by  the  breezes  of  spnng  is  fluttering  taught,'  etc. 
Virgil  calls  the  cagle  "  Jovis  armiger  "  (Aen.  v.  255),  which  Pliny  (N.  H.  x. 
3,  4)  says  is  his  conventional  title. 

2.  aves  vaqas]  '  Vaga,*  as  an  epithet  applied  to  birds,  corresponds  toihe 
Greek  r)€p6^oiTos,  Horace  follows  a  legend  later  than  Homer  in  the  story  of 
Ganymede  (see  C.  iii.  20. 16). 

5.  Olim]  SceC.ii.  10. 17,n.  'Propulit,'  'docuere,*  *demisit,'  'egit,'  are 
nsed  in  an  aoristic  sense. 

9.  mox  in  ovilia]  *  Then  on  the  fold  by  instinct  quick  is  hurried  hostile 
down,  again  on  the  writhing  snake  is  sent  by  love  of  food  and  fight.' 

13.  Qualemve  laetis]  *0r  as  a  she-goat,  mtent  on  glad  pastures,  sees  the 
lion'8  whclp,  fresh  from  his  tawny  mother'8^dugs,  just  weaned,  —  she  by  his 
young  tooth  soon  to  die.' 

14.  matris  ab  ubere]  *Ab,'  like  airo,  is  uscd  absolutely;  'fresh  from  the 
dugs  of  his  dam,  yea,  just  weaned  from  the  milk  of  his  mother.' 

17.  Raetis]     See  Introdnction- 

18.  quibus  Mos  unde]  All  we  can  gather  from  these  verses  is,  that  the  Vin- 
delici  carried  some  spccies  of  battle-axe,  that  the  Romans  had  fclt  the  wcight 
and  edge  of  it,  and  that  the  Vindelici  were  counted  a  stmnge,  wild  race, 
whose  origin  and  history  the  Romans  professed  to  know  nothin^  about. 

21.  qmerere  distuUJi    *1  ask  not  now/  —  the  question  woiud  be  out  of 
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place,  he  means ;  and  some  commentaton,  agreeing  with  him,  have  discarded 
.  this  Btanza  as  an  interpolation. 

22.  Nec  scirefas  est]     C.  i.  11.  1. 

sed  diu]  *  Sed '  is  commonly  used  after  digressions  to  recover  the  thread 
of  the  subject. 

24.  revictae]  That  *  re '  is  added  to  some  verbs  without  materially  chang- 
ing  their  mcaning,  has  been  shown  before  (C.  i.  31.  12,  n.). 

25.  quid  mens]  The  difference  between  '  mens '  and  *  indoles '  is,  that  one 
refers  to  the  head,  thc  other  to  what  we  should  call  thc  heart,  the  disposition. 

28.  Nerones.]  The  father  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus  was  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero,  which  was  also  tlie  emperor'8  name.  Drusus  was  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
6US.  The  latter  was  not  bom  till  three  months  after  his  mother  Livia  mar- 
ried  Augustus. 

29.  Fortes  creantur]  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Horace  had  in  his  mind 
the  words  of  Euripides, — 

ifT&kmv  an  avhpwf  ia6\a  ylyvto-Bai  reicya, 
KaK&v  d'  ofMia  tJ  ^vo-ft  t^  tov  irarpos  (Fr.  Alcm.  7). 
'  Fortibus  et  bonis '  corresponds  to  the  common  Greek  expiession,  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  render,  leaXotf  KoyaBois^  Those  words  are  in  the  ablative  case. 
Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  father  of  these  youths,  who  was  a  worthless  per- 
Bon,  but  generally  to  their  family,  the  Claudia  gens,  among  whom  were  many 
persons  of  distinction.  They  were  divided  into  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian 
branch.    To  the  latter  belongcd  the  Mancelli.     See  C.  i.  12.  46,  n. 

37.  Neronibus]  Claudius  X^ero,  who  was  of  the  family  of  which  Tiberius 
and  Drusus  came,  defeatcd  and  slew  Hasdrubal,  when  he  was  coming  to  the 
help  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  b.  c.  207,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Hannibal  had  been  nearly  eleven  years  in  Italy,  and 
had  met  with  few  reverses,  but  after  his  brother^s  defeat  his  cause  failed,  and, 
though  he  remained  four  years  longer  in  Italy,  it  was  far  away  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  south,  and  the  Romans  ceased  to  be  harasscd  by  him.  Horace, 
therefore,  is  accnrate  here. 

38.  Metaurum]  See  A.  P.  18 :  "Aut  flumen  Rhenum."  The  name  is 
formed  into  an  adjective  in  both  cases. 

41.  adorea,]  *  Ador '  was  a  coarsc  grain,  called  by  the  Greeks  fftd,  but  the 
name  was  applied  to  grain  in  general,  and  in  the  form  *  adorea '  signified  the 
supply  of  com  given  to  soldiers  after  a  victory,  and  hence  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous  with  victory  itself. 

42.  Dirus]  C.  ii.  12.  2,  n.  This  is  the  third  time  this  epithet  is  applied  to 
Hannibal,  wnom  with  reason  the  Homans  held  in  greater  respect  than  any 
enemy  they  ever  had,  though  *  perfidia  plus  quam  Punica '  was  frcely  attrib- 
uted  to  him.  *Ut,'  *ever  since'  (Epod.  vii.  19).  *Taedas'  is  not  torches, 
but  a  forest  of  pines,  a  conflagration  m  which  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  sights 
that  the  eye  can  witness.  '  Equitavit  *  seems  to  be  taken  from  Eurip.  (Phoen. 
209),— 

frepippvrav 

VTrep  dKapjrlaTf&v  TTfbiav 

StKcXia;  Z€<f>vpov  Trvoais 

iTnrevcavTos  tv  avpav^ 

leaXXtOTOv  K^kdhrjpa* 
51.  Sectamur  tdtro']  *We  are  pushing  on  and  pursuing  those  whom  to 
cvade  and  to  escape  is  our  noblest  triumph.'  There  is  often  some  difficulty 
in  translating  'ultro.'  *UIs'  is  an  old  preposition  involving  the  same  root 
as  *ille,'  and  signifying  *  on  the  other  side  of,'  opposed  to  *  cis.'  *  Ultro '  sig- 
nifies  to  a  placc  beyond,  as  *  ultra '  at  a  place  beyond.  If  *  ultro,'  therefore, 
ever  means  *  voluntarily/  it  is  not  as  involving  tlie  root  *  vol '  of  *  volo/  but 
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as  implying  the  fonvardness  of  the  «gent  to  do  what  he  is  not  oblig^d  otr 
asked.  With  this  speech  of  Hannibal  may  be  compared  the  woi-ds  livy  puts 
into  his  mouth  (xx^ii.  51). 

54.  Jactaia  Tuscis  aequonbus]  Virgil  represents  ^neas  as  having  barely 
rounded  the  westem  promontorjr  of  Sicily,  and  entered  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum, 
when  the  storm  arose  that  drove  him  back  to  the  coast  of  Africa  ( Aen.  i.  67 ; 
lii.  705,  sqq.).  His  voyage  was  prosperons  after  he  left  Sicily  the  second 
time,  according  to  Vii^Ps  acoount. 


and  1 

Rome. 

'  privati '  vrere  of  private  houses,  and  like  them  they  were  worshipped  as  Lares. 

(See  C.  iii.  23.  19 ;  iv.  4.  19  ;  S.  ii.  3.  26,  n.) 

59.  Per  tiamna,]  See  Livy  (xxix.  3),  "  lilis  Komanam  plebem,  illis  La- 
tinm  j,uventutem  praebuisse  majorem  semper  freqnentioremque  pro  tot  caesis 
adolescentibus  subolescentem." 

62.  Vinci  doUntem]  *  Indignant  at  the  thought  of  being  beaten  * ;  or  *  re- 
fusing  to  be  beaten,'  as  "penna  metuente  solvi"  (C.  ii.  2.  7),  *a  whig  that 
will  not  melt.'  The  destruction  of  the  hydra,  a  monster  with  nine  heads,  each 
of  which,  as  Hercules  knocked  it  off  with  his  club,  was  replaced  by  two  new 
ones,  is  the  second  of  the  labors  of  that  hero. 

63.  Colchi]  Jason,  when  he  went  for  the  golden  ileece,  sowed  at  Colchis 
part  of  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  Cadmus  had  killed,  and  whose  teeth  he 
had  sown  at  Thebes.  From  both  sprung  up  armed  men,  to  whom  Hannibal 
here  likens  the  Komans.  Echion  was  one  of  the  yrjyevfiSi  'earth-boms,'  who 
helped  Cadmus  to  build  Thebes,  which  is  therefore  called  after  him. 

66.  integrttm]     That  is,  '  in  all  his  strength/  *  intact/  '  unhurt.' 

73.  Claudiae]     See  note  on  v.  29. 

76.  acuta  belU.]  This  corresponds  to  Hom.  (K.  iv.  352),  o^v  "Ama,  The 
same  constraction  occurs  C.  iv.  12.  19,  "amara  curaram."  'Expediunt' 
means  'carrythem  through^:  'diligcnce  and  sagacity  carry  them  through 
the  daagers  of  war.' 


ODE    V. 

This  Ode  was  written  after  ihe  German  victories  celebrated  in  the  last  Ode 
and  C.  14,  and  perhaps  sent  to  Augustus  in  Gaul  b.  c.  14.  Its  professed  ob- 
ject  is  to  induce  Augustus  to  hasten  his  retum,  and  to  describe  the  blessings 
of  his  reign.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  emperor's  protracted  absence,  we 
cannot  tell.  It  was  perhaps  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  make  his  absence  felt, 
and  we  may  believe  that  the  langiiage  of  Horace,  which  bears  much  more  the 
impression  of  real  feeling  than  of  flattery,  represented  the  sentiments  of  great 
numbers  at  Kome,  who  felt  the  want  of  tliat  presiding  genius  which  had 
brought  the  city  through  its  long  troubles  and  given  it  comparative  peace. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  security  and  rest  ob- 
tained  through  the  influence  of  one  mind  than  is  represented  in  this  Ode,  if 
we  except  that  with  which  no  merely  mortal  language  can  compare  (Isaiah 
xi.  and  Ixv. ;  Micah  iv.).  The  Carmen  Seculare  contains  much  that  is  re- 
peated  here.  Vi^Fs  description  in  his  fourth  Eclogue  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection  widi  this  Ode. 

Abgument.  —  Too  long  hast  thou  left  us,  our  guardian ;  fulfil  thy.promis6 
and  retura  as  the  spring  to  gladden  our  hearts.  As  the  mother  for  her  ab- 
sent  son,  so  does  Kome  sigh  for  her  Ca&sar.    Our  ficlds  arc  at  peace,  the  very 
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sea  iB  at  rest»  onr  monlfl  are  pvae,  onr  ^men  are  chaflte,  the  law  ia  strong, 
onr  enemies  are  silenced.  eacn  man  lives  in  qaiet  and  blesses  thj  name,  as 
Greece  that  of  Castor  or  Hercoles.  Long  mayest  thou  be  spared  to  bless  ub, 
is  our  prayer,  both  moming  and  evemng. 

1.  Divis  orte  bonisA  Compare  C.  iv.  2. 38.  '  Custos '  is  repeated  in  "  cos- 
tode  rerum  Caesare^*  (C.  iv.  15.  17).  'Romnlus '  or  'liomuleus/  'Darda- 
nus '  or  'Dardanius/  are  used  as  the  metre  requires  hj  the  poets. 

6.  Lucem]  *joy.' 

7.  it  dies]    C.  ii.  14.  5,  "  Quotquot  eunt  dies." 

10.  CarfSathii]  The  Carpathian  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  ^gean  which  lies 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  taking  its  name  from  the  island  Carpathus,  which 
laj  half-way  between  those  two  islands. 

13.  VoUs  ominibtiaque  et  precibus]  *  vnih  vows,  and  watching  the  omens,  and 
prayers/ 

18.  Nutritrura]  The  repetition  of  'rura'  is  plauily  designed.  'The  ox 
wanders  in  security  over  the  iields,  to  the  fieids  Ceres  ^ves  fertility.'  '  Faosti- 
tas'  is  a  new  name,  not  elsewhere  met  with,  for  *  Felicitas.'  Velleius  (ii.  89) 
thus  describes  the  blessings  secured  by  Augustns :  "  Kediit  cultus  agris,  sacris 
honos,  securitas  horoinibus,  certa  cuique  rerum  suarum  possessio." 

19.  Pacatum]  This  means  '  delivered  from  pirates/  who  infested  the  Med- 
itemmean  till  Augustus  put  them  down. 

20.  Culpari  metuit  FideSy]  *  men's  faith  is  without  reproach.' 

22.  Mos  et  lex]  This  is  the  combination  required  in  C.  iii.  24. 35 :  "  Qnid 
leges  sine  moribus."  On  the  proper  distinction  between  'mos'  and  'lex/ 
see  article  '  Jus'  in  Smith's  Dict  Antt. 

23.  Laudantur  aimili  prcle  puerperae,]  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  chastity 
derived  from  the  Greeks.  Uorace  is  referring  in  these  verses  to  a  hiw  for  the 
suppression  of  adultery,  passed  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  17. 

24.  Culpam  poenapremit  comes,]    *  Crime  is  foUowed  close  by  pnnishment.* 

25.  Quis  PartAumj  This  stanza  shows  that  the  enemies  mentioned  werd 
Btill  objccts  of  uneasmess ;  but  the  Parthians  were  at  this  time  quiet ;  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  German  tribes  had  been  humbled  by  Augustus  or  his  step- 
sons,  and  he  was  employed  in  quelling  disturbances  in  Spain. 

29.  Oondit]  There  are  many  examples  of  this  nse  of  *  condo/  which  sig- 
nifies  to  bring  to  an  end,  and  as  it  were  to  lay  np  in  store.  "  Judah  and 
Israel  dwelt  safely,  eveiy  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon  "  (1  Eings  iv.  25). 

31, 32.  et  alteris  T($  mensis  ad/Ubet  deumj]  'and  invites  thee,  as  a  god,  to 
the  second  course.' 

34.  Laribus]  At  the  second  conrse,  it  was  nsnal  to  oiTer  libarions  and 
prayers  to  the  Lares  (see  C.  iii.  23. 4,  n.).  Dion  Cass.  (li.  19)  says  that  after 
the  battle  of  Actium  the  senate  decreed  that  all  men  shonld  offer  libations  to 
Augnstns  at  private  tables  as  well  as  in  the  public  feasts,  and  that  his  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  hymns  of  praise  as  the  name  of  the  gods.  As  to 
'pateris'seeS.i.6.118. 

37,  38.  Longas — ferias  Praestes  Hesperiae!]  'Mayest  thon  give  to  Italy 
long  holidays/  or  *  seasons  of  repoicing.'    See  Argnment. 

39.  dieimus  uvidi]  *  Uvidns '  is  the  same  word  as  '  udus/  which  is  a  con- 
tracted  fom.  It  is  not  formed  firom  'nva/  though  it  here  meana  '  drenched 
withwine.' 
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ODE    VI. 

Ths  «ppointment  of  Homce  1o  compose  the  principal  Ode  at  the  Secular 
Oames,  b.c  17,  seems  to  have  given  him  much  pleasure,  and  to  have  given 
his  mind  a  new  stimulus  in  favor  of  ode-writing.  To  the  honor  thus  confer- 
red  upon  him  we  owe,  perhaps  as  much  as  to  Augustus's  bidding,  this  fourth 
book,  of  which  the  third,  sixth,  eichth,  4md  ninth^  all  bear  marks  of  the  legiti- 
inate  pride  that  circumstanoe  awakened,  This  sixth  Ode  is  a  kind  of  prcface 
to  the  Secular  Ode,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  praises  of  Apollo  as  having  been 
the  slayer  of  Achilles,  and  thereby  haWng  preserved  ^neas  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Koman  familjr ;  and  baving  {)rayed  for  and  obtained  thc  help  of  that 
;god  for  the  task  he  is  going  to  pcrform,  Horace  tums,  as  choragus,  to  the 
jnembers  of  his  chorus,  oonsisting  of  twenty-seven  bovs  and  as  many  girls  of 
noble  birth  (C  &,  Int.),  and  instracts  them  In  their  duty. 

Aroument, — O  thow,  the  punisher  of  Niobe  and  Tityos,  and  the  slayer 
of  Achilles,  he  who  shook  the  walls  of  Troy  was  no  match  for  thee,  but  fell 
iinder  thy  strength  as  ihQ  pine-trec  laid  tow  by  the  axe,  or  the  cypress  by  the 
«ast  wind.  He  would  have  taken  Tioy,  not  by  guile  but  by  cruel  force,  but 
that  «Fove  had  granted  j£neas  to  thy  prayers  and  those  of  his  dcar  Venus.  O 
Apolk>»  snpport  the  honor  of  the  Roman  Muse.  His  spirit  is  upon  me  :  ye 
viigins  and  boys,  keep  time  to  mv  song,  and  sing  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  O 
«damsel  I  when  a  bride,  thou  shalt  look  back  and  say, ''  When  the  age  brought 
\Mck  its  festival,  I  sai^  tfae  pleasant  song  that  the  poet  Horace  made." 

1.  LHve,]  The  purpose  of  the  Ode  being  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  ApoIIo 
for  the  composition  of  the  Secular  Ode,  the  invocation  is  suspendcd  here,  and 
not  taken  up  again  till  the  praises  of  the  god  have  been  sung,  as  the  avenger 
of  crime  and  the  destroyer  of  Aehilles. 

proles  Niobea]  The  number  of  Niobe*s  children  is  stated  variously  by  dif- 
feient  authors.  The  version  best  known  is  that  which  Achilles  gives  to 
Priam,  whcn  he  is  comforting  him  for  Hector  (II.  xxiv.  602-617),  that  she 
had  six  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  and  that,  because  she  had  boastfully 
compared  the  number  of  her  ofTspring  with  that  of  Lato*s,  who  had  but  Arte- 
mis  and  ApoIIo,  these  two  shot  all  her  children,  who  were  tumed  to  stone  by 
Zeus.  She  was  afterwards  changed  to  stone  herself.  Considerable  remains 
of  a  mup  of  figures,  said  to  be  by  Scopas  (C.  8.  6),  representing  Niobe  and 
her  children,  exist  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 

magnae — linguae]  This  is  a  close  copy  of  Ztvs  yap  fuyaKrfs  yXaKrai|9 
K^fiTTovs  *Y7r€p€x0aip€i  (Soph.  Antig.  127). 

2.  Tityos]     See  C.  ii.  14.  8,  n. 

3.  altae]    This  is  an  Homeric  epithet  for  Troy^^lXior  acirfu^. 

4.  Phthius  AchUles,]  See  C.  ii.  16. 19,  n.  llie  death  of  Achilles  by  the 
hand  of  ApoUo  was  foretold  by  Hector  (H.  xxii.  358,  sqq.),  (oid  is  stated  by 
Sophocles  (Philoct.  334),— 

T€6vfjK€v  dvbpbs  ovB€v6s  B€OV  i*  Vfr© 
To^€vroSi  fos  Xcypvo-iv,  «k  ifotfiov  bafuts- 
The  common  legend  as&igns  it  to  Paris,  but  not  without  ApoUo^s  help  (Vhg. 
Aen.  vi.  57).    The  country  from  which  AchiUes  \»  said  to  have  come  was 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

14.  maleferiatos]  *  keeping  untimely  holiday.'    The  choms  In  the  Troades 

of  Euripides  (541,  sqq.)  relates  how  tfiere  was  singing  and  dancing  and  joy  in 

thc  city  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  when  the  cry  of  battle  was  suddenly 

heard,  children  clung  to  theur  mothers*  garraents,  armed  men  kept  issuing 

31 
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from  the  horse^  and  mnrdcred  the  Trojan  yonth  at  the  altars  and  in  their  bed& 
See  also  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  248. 

17.  captis]     This  is  not  a  gennine  reading,  but  the  tme  word  is  lost. 

23.  dudos]  Aen.  i.  423  :  "  Pars  ducere  muros."  The  Greeks  would  say 
Toixovs  €Xavv€iv.  *  Potiore  alite '  is  '  under  better  auspices.'  As  obsenred 
before^  the  auspioes  were  taken  when  a  town  was  to  be  built.  Here  Rome  ia 
mcant. 

25  Dodor  aryutae]  Apollo  had  in  later  times  the  title  of  fiova-ayems  as 
leader  of  the  Miises'  choir  and  their  instructor. 

26.  XantJio  lavis  amne  crineSy]  See  Epod.  XT.  9,  about  Apollo'8  halr.  The 
river  Xanthus  here  mentioned  was  in  Lycia  (see  C.  iii.  4.  62). 

27.  Dauniae]     Sce  C.  i.  22.  14,  n. 

28.  Lev/s  Agyieu.]  The  Greeks  gave  this  namo  (ayvuvs)  to  ApoUo,  as 
worshipped  in  and  protecting  the  streets  of  cities. 

31.  virginum  primae]  The  chorus  on  this  great  occasion  was  chosen  from 
noble  families,  as  the  passage  shows.  (See  Introdnction.)  The;  Lesbian  foot 
was  the  Sapphic.  There  is  no  example  of  this  passive  use  of  '  tutela '  earlier 
than  Horace. 

36.  PoUicis  ictum,]     The  beating  of  tune  by  the  motion  of  the  thumb. 

38.  Noctilucam,]  This  was  a  name  given  to  Diana  as  the  Moon,  which  sho 
represented,  as  Janus  (the  masculine  form  of  the  saine  name)  represented  the 
Sun. 

39.  Prosperam  fhtgum]  This  and  *  docilis  modonmi '  (v.  43)  are  Greek 
constructions.  l^he  first  means  '  her  who  prospers  the  fruits  of  the  earth/ 
whidi  Diana  would  do  by  bringing  round  the  scasons,  for  she  was  'swift  the 
onward  months  to  rolL' 

42.  /estas  —  luces,]    The  Secular  Games  lasted  three  days  and  nights. 


ODE    VII. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  same  person  as  the  iif^ 
Epistle  of  the  first  book.  But  who  Torquatus  was,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding.  The  Ode  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  C.  i.  4,  and  mav  veiy  likely  haye 
been  written  about  the  same  time,  and  aftcrwards  inscrted  here  to  help  out  a 
volume.  It  contains  an  exhortation  to  present  enjoyment,  since  Death  is  cer- 
tainly  at  hand  for  all. 

Argument.  —  The  winter  is  gone,  and  the  spring  is  retuming,  with  its 
green  lcaves,  its  gentler  streams,  and  its  Graces.  The  seasons  change  and 
remind  us  of  our  end ;  but  the  revolving  year  repairs  its  losses,  while  we  go 
to  the  dust  for  ever,  and  we  know  not  when  it  will  be.  What  tiiou  dost  cn- 
joy  thyself,  is  so  much  taken  from  thy  greedy  heir.  When  thou  art  dcad, 
Torquatus,  thy  family,  thine  eloquence,  and  thv  piety  will  not  restore  thee  to  1 
life,  anv  more  than  thc  love  of  Diana  could  bnng  back  Hippolytus,  or  the 
friendsnip  of  Theseus,  Peirithous. 

3.  Mutat — vices]  'undergoes  its  changes.'  This  is  no  more  than  'subit  j 
vices.'  *  Vices '  is  what  is  termed  a  cognate  accusative.  The  meaning  of  the 
next  words  is,  that  the  streams,  lately  swollen  by  the  winter  rains  or  by  the 
first  melting  of  the  snow,  had  subsidea,  and  no  longer  overflowed  their  banks, 
but  flowed  quietly  along  them.  See  C.  iv.  12. 3.  Respecting  the  Graces,  see 
C.  i.  4.  6 ;  30.  5,  n. 

13.  Damna  —  caelestia]  *  Tamen '  shows  that  the  changes  and  deteriora* 
tions  of  the  wcather  and  seasons  are  intcndcd,  and  '  celeres  lunac '  are  tho  | 
quick-revolving  months. 
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15.  pius  Aeneas]  Horace's  parpose  is  to  show  that  no  means  are  snfficient 
to  bring  back  the  dead,  not  piety,  nor  wealth,  nor  power.  There  is  a  similar 
Terse  in  Epp.  i.  6.  27. 

19.  amico  Quae  dederis  animo.']  'Whate'er  thoa  givest  thine  own  dear 
Bonl.'    This  seems  to  bc  a  literal  version  of  ^iXi;  "^xS  X°P'ff <''^°** 

21 .  splendida]  *  Jadgment  aagost  hath  passed.'  *  Splendida '  is  an  unasual 
word  for  such  a  meaning.    As  to  Minos,  see  C.  ii.  13.  23,  n. 

26.  Liberat  Hippolytum,]  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  legends  of  Greece 
rcspccting  Artemis  and  Uippoiytus.  She  was  unabie  to  bring  him  to  life. 
The  Latin  poets  make  Hippolytus  return  from  the  dead,  beiug  brought  to 
life  bj  the  skill  of  ^scuiapius ;  and  Diana,  in  Ovid's  account,  takes  him 
and  gives  him  into  the  care  of  Egeria,  in  tho  woods  of  Arieia  (Met.  xv.  543, 
sqq.).     See  also  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  765,  sqq. 

27.  Nec  Leihaea  vcUet]  The  common  stoiy  of  Thesens  and  his  friend  is, 
that,  both  having  been  consigned  to  their  punishment  together,  Hercules 
went  down  and  delivered  Theseus,  leaving  Pcirithous  to  his  fate.  This  may 
be  ihe  legend  Horace  follows :  for  it  may  be  understood  that  Theseus  pleaded 
for  Peirithoos  when  he  was  himself  retuming,  but  failed  to  obtain  his  release. 


ODE    VIII. 

0.  Marcius  Ceksoriitus,  the  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed» 
was  a  man  of  birth  and  education,  a  fuvorite  with  Augustus,  and  gencrally 
much  beloved,  according  to  Velleius,  who  says  of  his  death  (in  a.  d.  2), 
"  Graviter  tulit  civitas."  Horace  pays  him  the  compliment  of  beiieving  that 
he  would  esteem  an  Ode  of  his  more  highly  than  any  costiy  gifts  he  could 
offer,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice  among  friends  of  making  eacli 
other  presents  ('  strenas ')  on  ncw-years  day  and  otlier  festivals.  Censorinus 
was  consul  the  year  that  Horace  died. 

Aroument. — If  I  were  rich  in  statues  and  pictnres,  I  would  give  such  to 
my  friends,  and  the  best  to  thee,  Censorinus.  But  I  have  none,  and  thou  de- 
sirest  not  these.  What  I  have  I  offer, — verses  in  whiqh  thou  delightesL 
Ko  monuments  of  marbie,  not  their  own  mighty  deeds,  couid  ennobie  tho 
Scipiones  like  the  verses  of  Ennius.  Thine  own  virtues  must  remain  obscure 
but  for  the  Muse.  What  would  ^acus  or  Romulus  have  been  without  het? 
She  raises  men  to  the  skies,  as  did  Hercules,  the  Tyndarid»,  and  Liber. 

1.  pateras]     See  S.  i.  6.  118,  n. 

commoduSf]  'liberally.'  "Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis"  (C.  iii. 
19. 12)  is  a  like  use  of  the  word. 

2.  aera]     See  S.  i.  4.  28,  n. 

3.  tripwhs,]  In  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  was  a  bronze  altar  on 
three  legs,  called  from  its  form  rpiirovs,  Imitations  of  this  tripod  were  pre- 
scnted  to  the  victors  at  the  Pythian  games.  Herodotus  mentions  their  being 
givcn  at  the  games  of  Apollo  at  Triopium  in  Cnidus  (i.  144). 

5.  artium]  *  Artes  '  as  '  works  of  art'  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  6.  17  :  "Marmor 
vetus  aeraque  et  artes  Suspico."  Also  in  Cic.  (de  Legg.  ii.  2),  "antiquorum 
artibus";  and  in  Virg.  (Aen.  v.  359),  "clypeum  —  Didymaonis  artes." 

5.  Parrhasius]  This  painter  flourished  at  Athens  with  Zeuxis  about  the 
cnd  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  404.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  when  Horace  wrote.  Scopas,  the  sculptor  and  architect  of 
Paros,  who  flonrished  (also  at  Athens)  about  the  same  time  as  Pan-hasius, 
is  the  reputcd  author  of  some  works  that  exist  to  this  day ;  particalai*Iy  the 
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fUOVKp  refened  to  on  C.  6.  1,  which,  if  not  the  origtnal,  is  an  ancient  «opy. 
The  statue  set  up  by  Augustos  in  the  temple  he  built  to  ApoUo  (C.  6.  33, 
n.)  was  also  by  Seopas,  and  it  appears  on  Koman  coins  asApolio  Actius  oi 
falatinus. 

protulit]  *  Profeire/  meaning  to  *  produce '  (a£  we  say )  a  work  of  art,  is  not 
conimon.  Perfaaps  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  *  Ponere '  is  a  more  com- 
mon  word.    See  A.  P.  34 ;  **  Quia  ponere  totum  Nesciet." 

15.  fi/gcui\  This  is  only  a  way  of  expressing  his  hh&ty  departure  from 
Italj  at  the  summons  of  the  Carthaginian  senate. 

16.  Befectaeque  retrorstm]  This  refers  to  fiannibars  final  defeat  at  Zama, 
as  is  shown  by  the  reference  to  the  muse  of  Ennius  ('  Caiabrae  Pierides,'  r. 
20),  which  was  emplojed  in  the  prabes  of  the  elder  Scipio. 

17.  Non  incendia]  Carthage  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
3.  C.  146. 

18.  nomen  ab  ^ica  Lucratus]  These  words  refer  to  Scipio  Africanus 
Minor.    In  S.  ii.  1.  65  he  is  mentioned  in  the  samc  way  as  the  man 

«qui 
Doxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen." 
From  a  strict  rendering  of  Horace'8  words,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Ennius  had  written  the  praises,  not  only  of  the  elder,  but  also  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  who  bumt  Carthage  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  *£nnius. 
But,  with  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  facts,  no  confusion  could  arise,  and 
Horace  wrote  for  those  who  knew  them  well. 

20.  Calabrae  Pierides :]  The  muse  of  Calabria,  i.  e.  of  Ennius,  who  was 
bom  at  Rudiae,  a  Calabrian  town,  b.  c.  239.  He  wrote,  as  observed  above, 
a  poem  on  the  eider  Scipio. 

25.  Aeacum]  This  was  a  mythical  king  of  JSgina,  and  much  celebrated 
for  his  justice.  After  his  death  he  was  made  judge  in  Elysium  (C.  ii.  13. 23, 
n.),  which,  according  to  the  later  mythology,  was  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Tartaras,  but  whjch  the  earlier  notions  placed  in  certain  blessed  islands  in 
the  Westera  Ocean,  by  the  Koraans  identified  with  the  Azores.  (Sec  Epod. 
xvi.  Int.)  Horace  says  it  was  not  only  his  virtue  and  the  pubiic  esteem,  but 
aIso  the  poet'8  praise,  that  gained  JSacus  this  honor.  His  praises  and  those 
of  his  famiiy  are  frequent  in  Pindar. 

29.  Sie  Joms  interest]    These  heroes  are  all  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  sqq. 

32.  eripiunt  aequoribus]     See  C.  i.  3.  2,  n. 

33.  Ornatus  viridt]     See  C.  iii.  25.  20. 

34.  Liber  vota  bonos]  This  onlv  means,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  muse, 
Liber  was  made  a  god,  and  as  such  receives  and  answers  die  prayers  of  his 
worshippers. 


ODE  IX. 

M.  LoLLius,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  as  we  have  seen  (C.  iv.  2, 
Int.),  was  defeated  by  the  Sigambri,  b.  c.  27,  which  disaster  caused  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  at  Rome,  and  very  probabl^  raised  a  good  many  voices  Sgainst 
him,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  Horace  wrote  this  Odc  to  meet  their  attacks,  and  to  console  Loilius  undcr 
his  defent.  Hc  dedares  that  his  nanie  shall  not  die,  as  many  noble  namcs 
have  died.  for  lack  of  a  poet  to  sinp:  it.  He  praises  him  for  his  sagacity,  up- 
rightness,  frcedom  from  avarice,  and  hatrcd  of  corruption. 

Arguhent.  —  Think  not  that  my  verses  will  die :  though  Homer  stands 
first  among  poets,  Pindar,  Simonides,  Alcseus,  Stcsichoras,  Anacreon,  Sap- 
pho,  —  these  all  survivc.    Helen  was  not  the  first  woman  that  loved ;  nor 
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Binm  tfae  only  eitj  tiiat  ha»  been  sacked ;  nor  the  heroes  of  ihe  Hiad  all  fhat 
have  fought;  but  the  reet  have  been  forgotten,  beranse  they  have  no  poet  to 
eing  of  them.  Bnried  yirtue  is  little  better  than  boried  dulness.  I  wiii  not, 
therefore,  iet  thy  labora  pass  nnsttng,  Lollins ;  thj  sagacity  and  oprightness, 
thy  mind  free  from  avarice  aad  secnre  from  corruption.  It  is  not  ttie  pos- 
scssor  of  riches  that  is  wealthj,  but  tbe  man  who  knows  how  to  nse  the  gifts 
of  HeaTcn»  and  to  endure  poverty,  who  hates  comiption,  and  is  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  liis  country  or  his  friends. 

1.  Ne  Jbrte]  '  Lest  perchance  jotl  should  suppose  —  remember  that,  eren 
if  Homer  stands  first,  Plndar  is  not  forgotten.'  For  other  examples  of  '  ne  ' 
«hus  used,  see  8.  ii.  1.  80;  Epp.  i.  1.  13 ;  18.  58;  ii.  1.  208;  A.  F.  406. 

2.  naiiu  ad  AufidHm]  Though  Horace  sajs  he  was  bom  near  the  Auiidus, 
Yennsia,  his  native  town,  was  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  river,  on  that  bninch 
of  the  Yia  Appia  which  leads  from  Beneyentum  to  Tarentum.  Tbe  Aufldns 
(Ofanto)  is  invariablj  described  by  Horace  as  a  boisterous  river  (Me  C.  iii. 
30.  10;  iv.  14,  25;  S.  i.  1.  58).  But  the  character  of  such  stnams  Tarie» 
with  the  season  of  the  year. 

8.  Ahaei  minacet]    8ee  C.  1.  82.  5.  n. 

8.  Stmchoriqhte  grwee  Camenae:}  The  mnse  of  Stesichonis  k  called 
'eiuvis,'  as,  thongh  a  lyric  poet,  he  chose  for  his  subjects  principaUy  those 
Wfaieh  belonged  to  Epic  poetiy,  as  war»  and  heroes,  and  so  forth.  Ue  WM 
bom  at  Himera  in  Sicily,  about  the  middle  OP  the  seventh  oeDtaiy  B.  o. 

12.  Aeoliae^fnieUae,)    Sappho.    See  C.  i.  1.  34. 

13.  ttfsii]  This  goveins  'crines'  as  'mirata'  governs-the  other  acousa- 
tives.  See  C.  ii.  4.  7,  n.  Laodamia  writes  thus  to  her  hasband  of  the  charm$ 
by  which  Helen  was  won :  — 

^  Yenerat  (Paris)  nt  fkma  eet  multo  speetabilis  aurQ, 
Quiqne  suo  Pbrygia»  corpore  ferret  opes :  -— 
His  ego  te  victam,  consors  Ledaea,  gemellis, 
Snspicor ;  haec  Danais  posse  nocere  puto  " 

(0T.Her.18.  67,8qq.); 
aad  Hecuba  upbnidB  Helen  witfa  Htt  same  wealciiess  (Enr.  Tro.  m) :-— 

Sp  y  elaidovwi  fiappapois  ea^^fMOt 
Xpvw  re  Xafurpw  i^fuipymBrie  4>peifaa» 
See  C.  i.  15. 14. 

17.  lefai  Cfdonh]  Tencer  is  described  by  Homer  as  Sp^^rof  *Axmc»y 
To^oQvtnf  (B.  xiii.  313).  Cydon  was  a  town  of  Crete,  and  the  Cretans  were 
fiunotts  arehen.  See  C.  i.  19.  17,  n.,  and  compare  Viiig.  £el.  z.  59 :  **  Tor- 
quere  Cydooia  comu  Spicala." 

20.  Idomeneue  Stkendus9e]  The  first  of  these  led  Ae  CietaiM,  aad  the 
other  the  Argives,  in  the  Trojan  war.  Deiphobus  was  Hector's  favorite 
brother  (II.  xxii.  233),  and  was  reckoned,  next  to  him,  the  chief  strength  of 
the  Trojans. 

27.  Urffentur]  So  C.  i.  24.  5:  "Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  Ur- 
get  ?  "    '  Illacrimabilis '  is  used  in  an  active  sense^  C.  ii.  14.  6. 

29.  PauUum  seputtae]  Virtue,  if  it  be  left  in  obscurity,  is  in  no  better  po- 
sition  than  dnhiess  (which  signifies  generally  a  gross,  unspiritnal  nature), 
when  that  too  is  buried ;  one  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  aa  fSur  a»  inftaeaoe  is 
concemed,  for  neither  exereises  any  influence  at  all ;  and>  as  ftur  as  hia  repn* 
tation  goes,  a  man  may  as  w^  be  buried  in  stnpidity  as  have  his  vlrme« 
buried  in  oblivion.  Tliere  are  some  weii-known  versee  in  Cbray'»  Charchi« 
yard  Elegy  that  correspond  closely  to  Horace'8. 

31.  Chartie]     See  S.  ii.  3.  2. 


mUbo,]    £•  O. i.  11. 21 :  '^Neqne  te silebo, Liber.'' 
31* 
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866  NOTES. 

32.  Totve  tuo8  patiar  labores]  These  lines  seem  to  haye  refeienee  to  the 
vnpopularity  of  LoIIins  in  connection  with  his  defeat,  which  appeare  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  word  '  dnbiis '  below.  He  may  also  have  been  the  object 
of  Blander  in  respect  to  his  personal  character,  which  Horace  here  wacmly 
defends,  but  which  in  after  years  was  much  blackened.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  eamestness  with  which  Horace  declares 
his  friend'8  innocence  of  the  vice  of  avarice,  for  instance,  than  to  snppose 
that  fault  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  as  it  was  so  freely  after  his  death  (see 
Introduction). 

33.  carpere  lividas]  The  plural  'obliTiones '  is  nowhere  else  used.  '  Car- 
pere '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  graduallj  consuming,  and  has  something  like 
that  meaning  here.  '  Lividus '  is  akin  to  the  Greek  freXtdi^^)  and  to  the 
Latin  Muridus'  (C.  iu.  4.  74,  n.).  It  means  'dark/  and  is  commonlj  as- 
sociated  with  enyy,  which  connects  it  with  oblivion  caused  by  envy.  Horaoe 
says  dark  oblivion  shall  not  swallow  up  the  labors  of  LoIIius  with  impunity ; 
as  if  he  were  his  champion,  ready  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  obUy- 
ion,  his  enem^. 

34.  Estantmus  tibi]  'Rerum  pmdentia'  is  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
''Cato  multarum  reram  «isum  habebat"  (Cic.  de  Am.  ii.  6)  expresses  the 
same  kind  of  experience.  *  Rectus '  means  '  erect/  not  stooping  or  bowed 
down,  as  "Fana  deos  habnere  rectos"  (C.  iv.  4.48).  See  aLo  Ennins, 
quoted  by  Cioero  (De  Senect  c.  6) :  "  Quo  vobis  mentes,  rectae  qnae  stare 
solebant  Antehac,  dementes  sese  flexere  viai  ?  " 

37.  abstinens — pecuniae,]    For  similar  Grecisms,  see  C.  ii.  9. 17,  n. 

39.  Qnuulque  non  unius  anm]  Compare  C.  iii.  2. 19.  Lollius  was  consal, 
B.  c.  21,  butHorace  says  that  an  upright  'judex'  is  always  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  magistrates ;  and  such  ever  was  LoIIius,  besieged  like  others  with 
temptations  to  corraption,  but  resisting  them  all,  and  so  overcoming  the 
enemies  who  encompassed  him,  and  delivering  himself  by  his  virtue  from 
their  calumnies. 

41.  Judex  honesttm]  That  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great  merit  and  diffi- 
cnlty  to  maintain  the  character  of  an  uncorrapt  judex,  does  not  say  mnch 
for  the  honesty  of  those  who  exercised  the  fnnctions  of  jnh>r8.  The  corrap-. 
tion  of  the  senatorian  body  led  to  the  jndicial  power  bemg  transferred  from 
them  to  the  equites,  but  they  in  their  tum  were  fbund  so  corrapt  that  it  was 
given  back  to  the  senatores,  and  afterwards  the  jndices  were  selected  from 
both  orders.    See  S.  i.  4. 123,  n. 

44.  ExplicuU]  '  Throngh  hostile  crowds  hath  carried  safe  his  arms  victo 
rions.'    *  ExpUcare '  seems  to  correspond  with  *  expedire '  in  C.  iv.  4.  76. 

52.  NoniUe — timidus]  'He  fears  disgraoe  worse  thandeath, — notfear- 
ful  ho  to  die  for  his  country,'  i.  e.  but  he  is  not  feaiful.  See  C.  iU.  19.  2 : 
"  Codrus  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori."    See  also  C.  iU.  2. 13,  n. 


ODE    X. 

LiouBiNUS  is  a  merely  poetical  personage,  and  probably  Horace  com- 
posed  this  Ode  with  a  Greek  original  before  him  or  in  his  mind. 

ABGimsirT.  —  Crael  and  lovelv  boy ;  when  the  down  shall  have  passed 
npon  thy  cheek,  and  thy  flowing  locks  have  fallen,  and  thy  soft  complexion 
vanished,  thon  shalt  look  in  the  glass,  and  say,  "  Why  did  I  not,  as  a  boy, 
feel  as  I  do  now;  or  why,  with  these  feelings,  have  I  not  the  beanty  I  had 
then  ?  " 

2.  piuma]    This  wordcorresponds  to  the  Greek  ffriXoy,  nsed  in  the  sense 
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Df  tho  early  down  upon  a  boy*8  cheek.  The  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in 
this  sensc.  "AirriKos  was  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  bcardless  boys. 
Boys'  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  till  they  assumed  the  *  toga  virihs/  when 
it  was  cnt  off,  as  observed  on  C-  ii-  5.  24.  The  feathers  of  a  bird  are  as  good 
a  likeness  to  the  down  on  a  young  cheek  as  wool,  from  which  *  lanugo,  thc 
usual  word  in  this  sense,  is  derived. 

6.  te  speculo  videris]  *  Speculo '  here,  without  *  in,'  is  the  ablative  of  the 
instrument.  *  Alterum '  is  nowhere  else  used  exactly  in  this  scnse,  *  muta- 
tum,'  and,  though  the  word  admits  of  that  use,  it  is  so  like  thc  Greck  crepov, 
which  is  frequently  so  used,  that  I  think  it  is  a  translation  of  that  word. 
*  Heu  *  is  an  exclamation  of  the  poet,  not  of  Ligurinus.  What  foUows  is  like 
two  lines  in  Terence  (Hec  i.  1.  17,  sq.) :  — 

"  £heu  me  miseram  !  cur  non  aut  istaec  mihi 
Aetas  et  forma  est  aut  tibi  haec  sententia  1 " 
The  mirrors  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  only  of  metal,  glass  mirroiB 
having  been  introduced  later,  and  then  of  an  inferior  quality. 


ODE    XI. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  an  invitation  to  Fhyllis  to  come  and  sup  with 
Horace  on  the  15th  of  April,  Msecenas^s  birthday.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Odc  was  sent  to  MsBcenas  himself,  and  was  only  thrown  into  the  form  of  an 
address  to  Phyllis  for  poetical  convenience. 

Abgument.  —  I  have  a  good  old  amphora  of  Alban,  with  parsley  and  iyy 
to  make  thee  a  crown,  Phyllis ;  silver  on  my  board,  and  an  altar  &iat  waits 
for  the  sacrifice ;  the  slaves  are  busy,  the  fire  is  buming ;  comc  and  celebrate 
the  Ides  of  April,  for  it  is  Msecenas^s  biithday,  more  sacred  to  me  than  my 
own.  Telephus  is  matched  already,  and  is  no  match  for  thee.  The  fates  of 
Phaethon  and  Bellerophon  teach  thee  to  beware  of  ambition.  Come,  my 
last  love,  with  Uiy  sweet  voice  sing  the  song  I  shall  tcach  thee ;  song  shall 
drive  care  away.  * 

2.  Albani  cadu»;]  The  wine  of  the  Alban  hills  was  of  the  better  kind; 
and  at  Nassidienas's  supper  it  was  oflfered  to  the  chief  guest  with  Falemian 
(Sat.  ii.  8.  16).  Pliny  (N.  H.  xiv.  6)  places  it  third  among  the  wines  of 
Italy.  Juvenal  (v.  33)  speaks  of  Albanian  wine,  and  classes  it  with  Setian, 
both  of  great  age.  The  rich  glutton  drank  it,  he  says,  as  a  corrective  of  yes- 
terday^s  debauch. 

5.  gua  crines  reUgata  fidges ;]   '  Crowned  with  which  thou  art  beautiful.' 

7.  i;cr6«iM]     See  C.  'i.  19. 14,  n. 

8.  Spargier  aqnoi\  It  has  been  qnestioned  whetfaer  tfae  Romans  shed 
blood  on  birthdays.  In  the  earliest  times,  perhaps  they  did  not,  but  the 
practice  was  different  in  Horace's  time,  as  this  passage  shows.  See  also 
Juv.  xi.  84. 

10.  Qinitant  mixtae  jnieris  pudiae;]  'Puellae'  is  most  rarely  used  for 
female  slaves.    The  word  in  use  was  '  ancillae.' 

12.  Vertice  Jitmum,]  'Vertice'  is  the  top  of  the  flame,  which  'flickers 
as  it  whirls  the  dark  smoke  on  its  crest ' ;  a  spiral  flame,  terminating  in  a 
colamn  of  smoke.  It  seems  as  if  Horace  were  writing  with  a  fire  buming 
before  him,  and  canght  die  idea  as  he  wrote. 

15.  marinae]  C-  i.  3. 1.  Venus  {*A<f>pobiTrj)  was  said  to  have  risen  from 
the  sea  in  the  month  of  April,  which  was  therefore  her  month,  the  name  of 
which  Macrobius  derives  from  axftpos :  YarrO)  more  probably,  fh>m  '  apcrio,' 
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as  the  month  that  opens  die  ]F«ar.   The  word  ' idns '  isderiyedfiom  '  idoaiBy 
which  ai^ities  to  diyide,  and  this  expiains  '  findit' 

19.  aafhuTOes  OrdituU  annmS^    '  Keckons  each  year  as  it  succecds.' 

21.  lelepkumy]  Telephus  is  a  favorite  name  with  Horace.  For  what 
reason  this  is  tiSe  ttame  he  chooses  for  youths  whom  maidens  Tainly  love, 
does  not  appear ;  bnt  such  is  the  fiact.  '  Occupavit '  signifies  '  has  pre- 
occupied '  (C.  ii.  12.  28). 

22.  Non  thae  sortis]  This  bekmgs  to  '  juvenem/  not  to  '  puella.'  '  A 
youth  not  of  thy  condition.'  "  Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pad  "  (Ovid, 
Hei'oid.ix.32). 

23.  grata  CbmperZel     This  is  repeated  from  C  i.  33. 14. 

25.  Phaetlum]  Tne  story  of  Phaethon  getting  permission  to  drive  the 
horses  of  his  father  Hclios  (the  sun),  setting  fire  to  the  earth,  and  finaliy 
killed  by  lightning  and  falling  into  the  Eridtmus,  is  told  at  much  length  by 
OvidCMet.ii.  1-324). 

27.  Pegasus]  The  story  was,  that  the  winged  horse  of  Zeus  was  ffiven 
by  Athene  or  Poseidon  to  Bellerophon  IC  L  27.  24)  to  help  him  to  kill  the 
Chimaera,  and  that  afterwards  Bellerophon  tried,  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
to  rise  to  heaven ;  but  for  his  presumption  he  was  thrown  off. 

29.  et  tdtra]  '  And  countinff  it  impious  to  hope  beyond  what  is  allowed, 
avoid  one  who  is  not  thy  matai.' 

32.  Finis]     Compare  Propert  i.  12.  19 :  — 

**  Mi  neque  amare  aliam  neque  ab  hac  dlscedere  fas  est ; 
Cynthia  prima  fuit,  Cynthia  finis  crit" 
It  18  not  necessary  to  infer  from  this,  as  spme  do,  that  Horace  was  old. 
However  literally  the  words  may  be  taken,  they  only  mean  that  he  intended 
to  be  constant  to  FhvUis. 

34.  wndisee  modos]  These  words  correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  C.  iv* 
6.43: 

**  Beddidi  carmen  docilis  modomm  Yatis  HoratL" 


ODE  XII. 

This  is  written  in  ihe  form  of  an  mvitation  to  Virgil  thepoet  (though  this 
has  been  much  disputed)  to  sup  with  him. 

ARGUHBin'.  —  The  spring  is  come,  the  fh»t  is  fled,  the  stream  flows 

rtly,  the  swailow  has  built  ber  nest,  the  shepherds  are  piping  to  Pan  in 
fields,  and  the  days  of  di-ought  have  retumed,  Virgil.  Bring  me  a  box 
of  nard,  and  I  will  bnng  thee  in  mmii  aome  generous  Calenian  from  Sul- 
picius^s  cellar.  If  my  bargain  plcase  thee,  make  haste ;  lay  aside  bustness  ; 
and,  remembering  that  thoti  must  die,  relax  while  tbou  mayest  into  foUy  for 
atune. 

1.  temperant]  This  is  explained  bv  C.  i.  3.  16  (see  note).  Thd  Thracian 
irindB  are  here  the  northeast  winds  of  spring. 

3.  necfiuvii  strefmnt]  This  explains  C.  iv.  7.  3;.  The  time  is  not  quite 
the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the  snows  meh  and  the  rive»  «re  swoUen,  but 
after  they  have  subsid^i,  which  soon  takes  plaoe. 

5.  Nimm  ponity]  The  story  of  Procne,  danghter  of  Pandion,  kiog  of 
Attica  (Cecropia),  tumed  into  a  swallow,  is  gracefuUy  introduced  here  to 
give  oraament  to  a  ccnnmon  fact  and  sign  of  spring.  Horaee  ekewhei-e 
introduces  tbe  swallow  witfa  the  west  wind  (£pp.  i.  7.  13).  One  rersion 
of  the  stocy  chaoges  FhikNnola  iuto  the  awallow»  aod  Procaey  the  mothsr  of 
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9,  kito  tiie  nightiogalo.  Vugil  makes  Pfatlonela  did  aoifaer  aad  skjef 
of  Itys  (Ed.  vi  79) :  — 

"  Qaas  iifi  Philomela  dapes,  quae  dona  paraxit) 
Quo  cvsu  deserta  petiverit,  et  qoiba^  aoto 
Infelix  sua  tecta  snpervoUtaverit  alis  1 " 
In  short,  the  lccend  is  more  varied  than  almost  any  othcr. 

7.  male]  This  nay  to  with  '  barbaras '  to  stiengthen  it»  as  "  laoci  mafe  " 
(S.  i.  4.  66),  or  with  *ulta.' 

8.  Regum]  The  kist  of  kingf ,  as  exemplified  in  ooa  of  thtm»  Terens, 
the  Thracian  king,  who,  having  married  one  of  the  above  sisters,  coaceBM 
her,  and  married  the  other^  under  the  pretence  that  sfae  was  dead.  Thc  fraud 
was  discovered,  and  the  first  wife,  whichever  of  the  two  it  was  (see  above), 
murdered  her  son  Itys,  and  put  his  Hmbs  before  his  fadier  as  a  banquet.  The 
sisters  then  ran  away^  and  Tereus  pnrsuing  them,  they  were  all  cbaBged  iato 
birds. 

9.  Dicmt]     0.  iii.  4. 1. 

1 1 .  demn]    Pan,  who  was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Arcadia. 

14.  Calibm]    See  C.  i.  20.  9.    As  to  *  ducere,'  see  C.  iii.  3,  34,  n. 

15.  jvmenwn  niMlium  tUens^  These  are  said  by  the  Sdioliasts  to  be  An- 
gnstns  and  Msscenas.  '  Juvenis '  is  applied  to  the  fbrmer  ia  C.  i.  2.  41  (see 
noc«). 

17.  Ihr^  parws  onpr)  A  pomid  of  '  nard  ^  was  worih  npwards  of  300 
denarii,  which  sum  was  equivalent  to  more  than  \0l.  sterlin^  The  'onyx' 
was  another  name  fbr  ahiDastcr,  of  which,  as  we  find  in  theiTew  Teatamenl^ 
as  weil  as  here  and  clsewherc,  boxes  were  made  for  ointments. 

1 8.  Sulpiciis  —  horreisA  These  were  famous  wine-cellars,  which  origTnally 
bek>nged  to  one  of  the  Snlpician  &mi]y,  and,  accordmg  to  the  Scholiasts» 
eontinued  to  bear  the  name  of  Galba,  the  cognomen  of  a  oranch  of  that  gens, 
iB  their  day.  There  are  inscriptions  extant  in  which  mention  is  made  ol 
the '  faorres  Gklbiana.'  Horace,  jjrofbssing  to  have  no  good  wine  of  his  own, 
says  he  will  buy  a  cadus  of  Calenian.     (C.  i  20  10,  n^ 

1*.  ttmarmjtte  Qimrmnl  This  is  a  Greck  construction,  bnt  not  nncommoii 
in  Horace,  as  "  acuta  belli "  (C.  iv.  4.  76) ;  "  comiptus  vanis  rcruia  *•  (S.  ii. 
2.25),  ficti8reram"(S.u.8.83);  "vihanjmm"  (Epp.i.  17.21  >i  ••aMita 
lemm  "  (A.  P.  49). 

23.  hnmunem]  *for  nothinff,'  as  we  say.  It  is  equivalent  to  •  asymbolas  ' 
in  Tewnce  (Phorm.  ii.  2.  25) :  "  Ten'  asymbolnm  venire ! "  The  drone  la 
iepre»»Rted  as  "  immunis  sedens  aliena  ad  pabnla  "  ( Vii^.  Georg  iv.  244  L 
and  Horace  says  of  himself,  "  quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci^ 
(Bp.  i.  14.  33).        . 

25.  sludium  lueriA    This  looks  like  a  joke,  bnt  the  point  of  H  is  loBt. 

26.  Nigrorum — fgmumj  This  ephhet  is  commonly  applied  to  the  fbneral 
flres,  as  (Aen.  «.  ISB),  ''robjectis  ignibus  atris.** 


ODB   XIII. 

This  Ode  has  been  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  C.  iii.  10.  It  is  not  un- 
like  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  book.  it  is  professedly  addressed  to  an  old 
woman,  Lyce,  who  is  trying  to  keep  up  her  charms.  The  poct  writcs  as  if 
the  gods  had  answered  his  prayers  by  tnking  arway  her  beauty  for  the  craclty 
she  had  shown  him.    It  \st  most  probably  an  imitation. 

ARGU3CENT.  —  My  praycrs  are  answered,  Lyce.  Thoa  art  old,  and  woald 
eaptivato  still ;  but  love  abides  only  on  the  fresh  cheek,  «id  ruM  awaj 
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from  the  withered  tmnk,  and  from  thee,  with  thy  hlack  teeth,  and  wrinkles, 
and  gray  haire.  Try  and  hide  thy  y^eare  with  pnrple  and  jewels,  but  the 
telltale  records  betray  thee.  Where  is  the  girl  that  I  loved  only  ncxt  to 
Cinara? — whom  Fate-carried  off  too  soon,  while  it  left  Lyce  to  grow  old, 
that  ber  lovere  might  lougfa  at  her  dedine. 

7.  Cfaae]  '  Ghia'  is  a  proper  name.  'Delia'  and  ^Lesbia'  are  formed 
in  the  same  way. 

8.  excubtU  in  genii.}  This  is  a  close  imitation  of  Sophocles  (Antig. 
782):  — 

"Epw  t9  iv  KTTffuun  «rtffTciff 
ts  ivuakoKats  irap€uus 
vtaPioos  ivwxfv€is» 

9.  aridas  Qitemu,']  This  corrcsponds  to  C.  i.  25. 19, ''  aridas  frondes  " ; 
as  to  '  Inridi/  see  C.  iii.  4.  74,  n. 

13.  Cbae]  These  are  thin,  transpoient  textnres  of  some  sort,  irom  tlie 
island  of  Cos  in  the  JS^ccan. 

14.  dari  lapides]  Tne  prccicns  stones  of  the  costlier  sort  most  in  nse  by 
Boman  womcn  were  pcarls  (' roai^aritae ')  and  emeralds  ('sman^i'). 
They  were  chiefly  wom  in  necklaces,  and  as  ear-drops  and  rings ;  and  liber- 
tinae  distingnished  ibr  thcir  bcaut^  could  malLe  a  great  display  of  jewels  re- 
ceivcd  as  presents  from  their  admirCFB. 

15.  Notis  cofuUtafastis]  '  Buricd  in  the  public  annals.'  Horace  means 
to  say,  that  the  days  she  has  sccn  aro  all  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave  of 
tho  public  annals,  and  thcre  any  one  raay  find  them,  but  she  cannot  get  them 
back.  It  is  a  graphic  way  of  identifying  the  yean,  and  marking  their  de- 
cease,  to  point  tp  the  recoitl  in  which  each  is  distinguished  by  its  consuls  and 
its  leading  evcnts.  *  Notis '  mercly  exprcsses  the  publicity  and  notoriety  of 
the  rccord  by  which  the  lapse  of  tmie  is  marked.  As  to  '  fasti/  see  £pp.  iL 
1.  48.  n. 

18-  iliitt»,  iUius,]  This  word  is  very  emphatic,  as  in  "quantum  mutatus 
ab  illo  Hectore"  (Aen.  ii  274).  On  *surpuerat'  compare  "unum  me  sur- 
pite  morti  *'  (Sat.  ii.  3. 283) ;  (J.  i.  36.  8,  n. ;  S.  i.  5.  79,  n.  Begarding  Cinara, 
see  C.  iv.  1. 3,  n. ;  and  for  the  form  '  nota  artium  gratamm '  compare  "  notus 
in  fratres  animi  paterni "  (C.  ii.  2. 6).  '  £t '  is  rcdundant,  and  the  sentence  is 
a  little  irregular :  '  What  hast  thou  left  of  her,  of  her  who  brcathed  but 
love,  who  stolo  me  from  mvself,  biest  next  to  Cinara,  that  face,  too,  so  fa- 
miliar  in  its  lovely  charms  ? ' 

24.  parem — temporibtu]  This  means  that  Lyce  and  the  crow  go  on  to- 
gether,  cettins  old  and  never  dying.  '  Vetulae '  is  a  contemptuous  ibrm  of 
'annosa/  used  elsewhere  (C.  iii.  17.  13).  Martial  speaks  of  an  old  woman 
who  had  survived  all  the  crows  (x.  67).  She  was  tne  daughter  (he  says)  of 
P^TTha,  and  Nestor^s  step-mother,  an  old  woman  when  Niobe  was  a  girl, 
grandmother  of  Laertes,  nuree  of  Priam,  and  mother-in-law  of  Thyestes. 

28.  Dilapsam]  This  expresscs  well  the  crambling  of  a  burat-out  torch. 
The  idea  is  very  original.  Thcro  is  an  intentional  contrast  in  'fcr^ddi.' 
'  That  buiTiing  youths  might  sec  with  loud  laughter  the  torch's  flame  cnun- 
bling  away  to  ashcs.' 


ODE   XIV. 

Thb  circumstances  under  which  this  Ode  was  written,  and  its  probable 
date,  are  given  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  4  of  this  book,  to  which  the  student 
is  refoiTed.    The  common  inscriptions,  which  make  it  an  address  in  honor  of 
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•  Angnstus,  snfficicntlj'  describe  tho  spirit  of  it,  though  its  professcd  pnrpose  ifl 
to  cclcbrato  the  port  that  Tiberius  took,  with  Drusus,  in  thevictories  over  the 
Gcrman  tribcs.  It  is  probable  that,  whcreas  tho  Ode  for  Drusus  waa  writteii 
soon  aftcr  his  victory,  this  was  not  written  till  AuguatasTCtumed  from  Gaul, 
two  ycars  afterwards. 

Arocment. —  "With  what  honors  shall  wo  perpetnate  thy  virtnes,  O 
mightiest  of  princes,  whoso  strength  the  insolent  Vindelici  have  felt  ?  With 
grcat  slaughter  Drusus  cast  them  down  from  their  heights,  and  Tiberius 
drove  them  beforo  him,  as  the  south  wind  drives  the  waves,  or  the  swollen 
Aufidus  lays  wastc  the  com, —  a  scadiless  victory ;  and  thou  didst  lend  thine 
amiies,  thy  counsels,  and  thine  auspiccs.  'T  was  fifteen  years  from  that  day 
whcn  Alexandria  opened  her  gates  to  thce,  that  Fortune  brought  this  glory 
to  thine  arms.  All  nations  bow  do\vn  to  thee,  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  O  thou  guardian  of  Italy  and  Rome ! 

4.  fastos  Aetemet,]  As  to  'titulos,'  see  S.  i.  6.  17,  n.,  and  for  'fastos,'  see 
Epp.  ii.  1.  48,  n.  *  Aetemare'  is  a  word  which  had  probably  bccome  almost 
obsolcte  in  Horace's  time.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  except  in  a 
fi*agmcnt  of  Varro.  Many  words  uscd  by  Horace,  and  by  no  othcr  extant 
wTiter,  wcre  probably  common  enough  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  'Habita- 
bilcs  oras,'  like  ^  olKovfievrj,  so  commonly  used  by  Flutarch  and  the  writers 
pf  the  New  Tcstament,  signifies  the  Koman  world. 

7.  Quem  —  dtdicere  —  Quid  Marte  posses.]  This  constraction  is  not  uncom-' 
mon  in  Piautus,  as  (Asin.  i.  1.45),  "  vcmm  mcam  uxorcm,  Libane,  scis  qua- 
lis  siet'*;  and  Tercnce,  as  (Eun.  iv.  3.  15),  "Ego  illum  nescio  qui  fuent,'* 
and  other  places.  With  the  Greck  poets  nothing  is  more  common,  as  in 
Sophocles  (Trachin.  429) :  — 

7rp6f  B^Siv  d}pd<rov,  <f)[Xrf 
beairoiva,  rome  ris  vor  doTlv  6  ^evos ; 

10.  Cfenaunos,']  The  Genauni  werp  one  of  the  southem  tribes  of  Rffitia^ 
lying  between  the  lakes  Yerbanus  (Maggiore)  and  Larius  (Como),  in  the 
modcm  Val  d'  Agno.  The  Brcuni  were  a  small  but  warlike  tribe,  ako  occu- 
pying  part  of  Raetia.  The  character  Horace  gives  of  these  tribes  is  that  which 
18  ^ivcn  bv  all  wiiters  of  the  time.  '  Implacidum '  is  a  word  not  found  in  anj 
wnter  earlier  than  Horace.  It  is  as  likely  that  he  made  as  that  he  fonnd  it : 
either  may  be  trae. 

13.  plus  vice  simrdici ;]  The  literal  version  wonld  thus  be, '  with  more  than 
an  even  exchange,  i.  e.  of  blood,  he  being  *  sine  clade  victor '  (v.  32).  Aa  to 
the  constraction  *plu8  vicc,'  see  C.  i.  13.  20. 

14.  Major  Nenmum]     Tiberius.     Sce  C.  iv.  4.  28,  n. 

17.  Spectandus — Quantis]  This  seems  imitated  from  the  Greek  idiom 
Bavfuurrhs  oaois,  'A  noble  sight,  how  in  the  strife  of  war  he  drove  with 
mighty  slaughter  thoee  hearts  devotcd  to  a  freeman'8  dcath.' 

20.  Indomitas  prope  qualis]  It  may  be  obscrved,  that  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza  is  frcqnently  constracted  with  a  noun  and  its  adjcctive  in 
the  first  and  last  place,  and  corresponding  in  their  last  syllables.  Li  this  Ode 
we  have  vv.  12,  16,  20,  36,  52,  answering  to  this  rale  or  habit.  'Propo '  has 
no  particular  force.  Horace,  wliose  ear  was  familiar  with  the  language  of  tho 
Greck  tragcdians,  copied  their  ax^Bov  ri  (a  common  phrase  in  comparisons) 
here  and  m  other  places.  The  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  at  the  begmning  of 
November,  was  reckoned  as  the  commencement  of  winter ;  they  therefore  are 
said  to  burst  the  clouds  ('scindere  nubcs '),  which  poured  down  rain  upon  the 
earth. 

24.  medios  per  tgnes.]    *  Ignes '  means  the  flames  of  war. 

25.  iattriformU]    This  is  taken  fix)m  tbe  Greek  ravpopofXpas,  applied  to  the 
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Cephissiis  hj  'Enxip.  {lan,  1261 ).    Thd  onij  other  Itlklifln  tiver  that  wm  n|H> 
reseDted  under  thu  form  was  the  Eridanas,  of  which  YiigU  sajs  (Geoig.  iv. 

871,8qq.):-r  .  .      

"  E^  genuBB  amatas  tannito  oonraa  TaHii 
EridanuSy  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  caka 
In  mare  purpujream  violcntior  emuit  auufis." 
He  was  therefore  represented  not  only  "with  homs,  but  with  gilded  homs. 
Horace  has  probably  invented  this  description  of  his  natire  river,  bj  way  of 
magnifying  its  importance,  and  ranking  it  with  the  greater  streams.   Whence 
this  conception  of  a  bull,  as  representing  the  form  of  a  river-god,  may  havo 
arisen,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  prob^ly  from  the  branching  of  so  many 
large  streams  at  tiieir  mouths,  thoi^h  that  would  not  apply  to  tne  Aufidas. 
26.  Daunt]     See  C.  i.  22.  U,  n. 
28.  medUatur]     Seo  C.  iii.  25.  5,  n. 

31.  metendo]  *  And,  mowing  down  fiist  and  hindmost,  strewcd  fhe  eardi,  a 
Bcathless  victor.'  Horace  (like  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  513,  "Proxima  quaeque 
metit  gladio  ")  gets  his  word  from  Homer  (D.  xi.  67),  ot  d  &ur  dtufnjpss 
ivavTioi  akX^XoitTiv^OyfjLOv  iKavvfoauf. 

32.  sine  clade]     See  note  on  v.  13. 

33.  te — PraAente  divos,^  See  C-  L  7.  27,  n.  Augastas  had  the  'aospi- 
cium,'  and  his  step-sons  were  his  '  legati.' 

34.  mu)  die\    See  C.  i.  37,  Introduction ,  iv.  4,  Introduction. 

40.  Imperiis  decus  arrogavit.]  '  Claimed  for  thc  wars  carried  on  undcr  thy 
imperium  the  glory  thou  didst  desire.*  What  follows  is  a  compendious  re- 
vicw  of  the  successes  of  Augustus,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  theso 
Odes.  Before  the  present  Ode  was  wtitten,  the  Cantabri  had  been  finally 
subdued  by  Agrippa ;  the  Farthians  had  restored  the  staadards  of  Crassus 
and  M.  Antonius ;  the  Sc^hians  had  sent  to  ask  to  be  taken  into  alliance  ; 
the  distant  nations  of  Asia  had  done  the  samo  (see  C.  S.  55,  sq.) ;  the  suc- 
cesses  of  Lentulus  had  checked  the  inroads  of  tfie  tribes  of  the  DanuJbe  (ii.  9. 
23) ;  Egypt  had  long  been  a  tributary  pronnce ;  Armenia  (TSgris)  had  becn 
ceded  by  the  Parthians ;  Britain,  thongn  only  threatened,  had  sent  tokens  of 
Bubmission.  Augustus  was  jnst  retumed  from  Gaul  and  Spam,  whcre  he  had 
put  down  the  last  efforts  or  rebellion,  havfng  also  diiven  back  the  Gcrman 
tribes  (Sigambrr),  whose  success  against  Lotlms  had  thrown  a  stain  upon  the 
arms  of  Rome  (see  C.  2  of  this  book,  Introdnction). 

45.  Tefontium  qui  celat  origines]  This  applies  only  to  Nihis.  The  ancient 
representations  of  the  Nrle  exhibit  him  as  corermg  his  head  with  hls  robc,  or 
with  the  waters  flowing  trom  under  his  robe ,-  whiie  the  Ister  is  exhibitcd  with 
his  urn  in  a  medal  of  Trajan,  on  whose  column  he  is  represented  as  rising  out 
of  his  stream  to  do  homage  to  Rorae. 

47.  beUttosus]  This  word  does  not  occnr  elsewhere  in  any  classical  writer. 
It  reduoes  to  the  ibrm  of  an  adjective  *  scatentem  bellHis '  (C.  iii.  27.  26)-.  It 
corresponds  to  7ro\v$p€fifM>v  of  ^schylns,  iroXvKqnis  of  Theocritus,  and 
Homer's  fieyaK^s. 

49.  Te  non  paventis/unera  GaUiae]  Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  14 :  **  In  primis  hoc 
Yolunt  persuadere  (Draidae)  non  intcrire  animos  sed  ab  aliis  post  mortem 
transire  ad  alios,  atque  hoc  maxime  ad  virtutem  excitan  pntant,  metu  mortis 
neglecto." 


ODE   XV. 

This  Ode  appears  in  early  times  t^  haive  beea  read  aa  pmt  of  the  four- 
taenth;  bnt  theiecan  beliltledottbt  theOdes>iraiewntt6nsfiparate)9r,ti^ 
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probably  abont  the  saaie  time,  on  the  rctom  of  Augustus  to  Home,  b.  c.  13. 
All  th«t  is  here  said  of  the  suMection  of  the  world  and  Ihe  universal  peac^ 
was  said  in  efFect  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  Ode ;  but  ft  .was  natural  that 
if  Horace  had  received  the  emperor*s  commands  to  pUiUUsh  another  book  ol 
Odes,  he  should  conclude  it  with  one  addi-essed  to  Augustus  bimselfy  rcview* 
ing  the  blessings  (rf  his  reign,  which  at  tliis  time  hod  been  crowned  by  a  serics 
of  successes  by  which  univcrsal  peaee  was  established. 

AitotTMEWT.  —  Whcn  I  would  sing  of  wars,  PhoebHS  checked  me  with  hia 
lyre.  Thy  reign,  O  Ctesar,  hath  brought  back  our  lost  honor,  with  plenty 
and  peace  and  order,  and  the  means  by  which  our  name  and  strength  have" 
become  great.  Undcr  thy  protection  we  fear  no  wars,  at  home  or  abroad ; 
the  North  and  the  East  obey  thylaws,  and  we  with  our  wives  and  children 
wiil  sing  of  the  heroes  of  okf,  of  Troy,  and  Anchises,  and  of  Yenus's  son. 

a.  iMcrqmt  Ivra,]    TMs  is  explaincd  by  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  493) ; — 
"  Haec  ego  cum  canerem  subito  manifestus  ApoUo 
Movit  inauratae  poUice  fik  lyrae/' 
'  Incr^uit  lyra '  therefoxe  signifie»  *  cfasecked  me  by  toiichiDg  tbc  strings  dt 
his  lyre,  and  leadii^  me  to  a  strain  more  iitted  to  my  muse.'    The  otlter  met- 
aphor  is  common  enough.    Sce  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  41).;  "PelagoqBe  volanfl 
da  vela  patenti." 

4.  Tua,  Qmar,  attaa]  The  abmptness  with  whieh  this  is  introduced  iM 
worth  remattog.    A  longer  prcface  wouid  have  weakened  the  Ode. 

5.  Fhtges  et  offrw]    This  is  a  rcpetition  of  C.  iv.  &.  17,  sq. 

6.  nostro —  Jhvi}    To  the  tem^  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus. 

7.  Der^ta]  As  tho  standards  were  quictly  and  voluntarily  sent  to  Augus- 
tns  by  Phraates,  Horace's  language  is  Eomewhat  exaggcrated.  The  rccovery 
(sce  C.  iii.  5,  Introd.)  of  the  standards  lost  by  Crassus  was  one  of  the  greatest 
canses  of  lejfttciiig  that  ever  happened  at  Iton^.  Withont  it,  the  restoration 
effected  by  Augnstus,  and  of  which  liorace  here  gives  a  cora^endious  picturc, 
would  have  becn  wanting  in  one  of  its  chief  features ;  thc  honor,  as  wcll  as 
the  peace,  of  Rome  was  restored.  These  praises  are  repcated  from  or  in  (for 
we  cannot  say  which  "was  written  first)  Epp.  ii.  1.  251,  sqq.  See  also  Epp.  i. 
18.  56. 

9.  Janum  Quirint]  If '  Janum  Quirim  *  and  not  *  Janum  Quirinum '  be 
the  true  reading,  Horace  assigns  to  Romulus  the  building  of  the  temple  of 
Janus,  which  is  usually  assigned  to  Numa.  The  other  would  mean  *  Janus 
called  Quirinus,'  a  name  given  him  a&  Janus  of  the  Quirites.  As  to  the  shut- 
ting  of  the  temple,  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  255,  n. 

10.  evagatiti]    This  nowhere  eise  appears  with  an  accusative  case,  but 

*  evadere '  and  *  exire '  are  used  witii  an  accusative  repeatedly.  (Compare  C. 
iii.  24.  29.)  'Artes'  means  those  virtues  in  which  the  discipline  of  life  is 
placed,  as  prudence,  jnstice,  fortitude,  and  tcmperance. 

17.  furor  Cimlis  aut  vis]  'Civilis'  belongs  to  'fiiror,'  and  'vis,*which  is 
a  technical  word,  means  here  *  personal  violence.'  *  Ira '  applies  to  foreign 
quanels.    See  C.  iii.  14.  14,  n. 

20.  inimicat]  This  is  another  word  which  Horace  probably  found  in  use 
by  writers  of  a  former  day.    Later  writers  have  taken  it  from  him.    It  mcans 

*  sets  at  enmity.'  *  Apprecati '  (v.  28), '  rcmixto '  (v.  30),  are  also  words  first 
found  in  Horace. 

21.  qui  profundum  Danubium  bilmnt]  The  German  tribes,  particulariy  the 
Vindelici  lately  subdued.  *  Edicta  Julia '  can  only  mcan  here  the  laws  of 
Augustus,  laid  upon  them  at  their  conquest,  though  in  its  technical  sense  the 
word  *edicta'  would  not  apply.  The  rules  of  a  govemor  published  in  his 
province  were  his  'edictum,'  and  tiiese  people  wero  not  in  a  province.    Hor- 
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ace  therefore  does  not  lue  the  word  in  its  legal  sense.  The  Getae  lay  towards 
the  months  of  tho  Panuhc,  while  the  Daci  were  situated  to  thc  west  of  them, 
on  the  same  or  soath  side  of  the  river. 

23.  Stres  —  Tanafn]  See  C.  iii.  29.  27,  n.  The  Seres  and  Indi  are  not 
much  distinj^shcd  by  Horace  (sec  C.  i.  12.  56),  and,  when  he  is  referring  to 
thc  East,  tlicir  namcs  arc  generally  associated  with  the  Parthians,  more  for 
the  sake  of  amplification  than  with  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  The 
Roman  armies  had  not  yet  cvcn  crossed  thc  Tigris.  But  when  Angustus  was 
in  Syria,  wc  arc  informed  by  Suctonius,  ambassadors  came  from  the  far  East 
to  ask  his  protcction  and  alliancc. 

25.  /uc76i«]     This  word  is  used  for  'diebus'  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  397) :  — 
"  His  ctiam  conjux  apicati  cincta  Dialis 
Lucibus  impexas  debet  habere  comas." 
Tbe  singular  is  more  common. 

29.  Virtutefunctos]  This  is  a  concise  way  of  expressing  'virtutis  mnnere 
functos,'  as  in  Cicero  (Tusc.  i.  45) :  "  Nemo  pamm  diu  vixit  qui  virtutis  per- 
fectae  perfecto  functus  est  munerc." 

more  patrtun]  Cic.  (Tusc.  i.  2)  tells  os  that  in  the  Origincs  of  Cato  it  is 
statcd  that  it  was  the  custom  of  old  to  sing  songs  at  me^s  upon  the  virtues 
of  great  men.  The  practice  may  have  been  partially  revived  in  Horace's  day. 
The  conclusion  of  this  Ode  recalls  C.  iv.  5.  31,  sq. 

30  Lffdis]  Plato  telis  us  that  the  Lydian  and  lonian  melodies  were  best 
snited  to  delicacy  and  feasting,  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian  to  war ;  and  Aris- 
totlo  that  the  Lydian  were  most  snitable  to  the  tender  age  of  boyhood,  as 
harmonizing  the  mind  and  training  it  to  good.  There  is  no  particular  force, 
however,  here  in  the  word  *  Lydis.'  As  to  *tibiis,'  see  C.  i.  l.  32,  n.  The 
pipes  used  by  the  Lydians  themselves  are  called  by  Herodotus  (i.  17)  avkoi 
aydprjios  and  av\6£  yvvaiKrflosy  probably  as  representing  the  voices  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  respectively. 

31.  AnclUsen]  The  family  of  Anchises,  the  grandfather  of  lulus,  are  men- 
tioned  here,  bccause  Augustus  belongcd  by  adoption  to  the  Jolian  family,  of 
which  lulus  was  the  reputed  foundcr. 
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THE  SECULAR  HYMN. 


When  Augiistus  had  completed  the  period  of  ten  years  for  which  the  im-. 
perial  power  was  at  first  placed  in  his  hands  (b.c.  27  -  17),  he  detcrmined  to 
celebrate  his  successes  at  home  and  abroad  by  an  extraordinary  festival,  and 
he  took  as  his  model  the  Ludi  Tarentini  or  Taurii,  which  had  in  formcr  times 
been  observed  as  a  means  of  propitiating  the  infernal  deities,  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina,  on  occasions  of  gi^t  public  calamities.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
festival  ever  was  held  at  regular  intervals.  How,  therefore,  the  name  Ludi 
Seculares  arose,  is  not  clear ;  but,  as  it  was  now  for  thc  first  time  given,  it 
was  probably  convenient  to  havc  it  believed  that  thc  games  wcre  no  more 
than  the  observance  of  a  periodical  solemnity.  Tho  Quindecimviri  were  or- 
dered  to  consult  the  Sibyllinc  books,  and  they  reported,  no  doubt  as  they 
were  desired,  tliat  the  time  was  come  when  this  great  national  fcstival  should 
be  repeated,  and  the  details  of  it  wcrc  laid  down  as  from  the  comraands  of 
the  oraclc  in  a  set  of  hexametcr  Grcek  vcrscs,  composed  of  course  for  the  oc- 
casion,  and  which  have  bcen  preservcd  to  us  by  thc  historiun  Zosimus. 

Horace  appears  to  have  been  much  pleascd  at  bcing  choscn  poct-laureate. 
of  the  occasion  (sce  C.  iv.  6,  Introd.).  Thc  Ode  was  sung  at  the  most  solemn 
part  of  thc  festival,  whilo  the  emperor  was  in  person  offering  sacrifice  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  night,  on  the  rivcr-sidc,  upon  threc  altars,  attcnded  by  the 
fifteen  mcn  who  prcsidcd  ovcr  religious  affaii-s.  The  chorus  consisted  of 
twcnty-sevcn  lx)ys  and  twenty-scven  girls  of  noblc  birth,  well  trained  no  doubt 
for  thc  occasion  (C  iv.6).  The  cffect  must  have  bccn  very  beautiful,  and  no 
wonder  that  thc  iraprcssion  on  Horacc^s  fcelings  (for  in  all  probability  he  was 
prcscnt)  was  strong  and  lasting. 

Argument. 

ApoUo  and  Diana,  hear  the  prayers  we  offer  you  in  obedience  to  the  Sibyl'8 
commands  (1-8). 

O  Sun,  that  rulcst  the  day,  thou  lookest  npon  nothing  mightier  than  Rome 
(9-12). 

Ilithyia,  protect  our  mothers  and  children,  and  prosper  our  marriage-law 
that  80,  in  the  cycle  of  years,  this  our  festival  may  come  again  (13-24). 

And  ye,  Parcae,  who  do  prophcsy  truly,  let  our  future  destiny  be  as  the 
past.    Let  the  earth  and  air  give  strength  to  our  flocks  and  fruits*(25-32). 

Hide  thy  weapon,  A]X)Ilo,  aud  hear  thy  suppliant  boys  (33,  34), 

Queen  of  the  stiirs,  O  Moon,  hear  thy  maidcns  (35,  36), 

Since  Rome  is  your  handiwork,  antl  at  your  bidding  -^neas  brouglit  hia 
rcmnant  to  theso  shorcs  (37-44). 

Ye  gods,  givc  viituc  to  the  young  and  peace  to  the  old,  and  powcr  and 
sons  and  glory  to  the  family  oi  Komulus  (45-48). 

Grant  the  prayers  of  the  noble  son  of  Anchises,  for  his  victories  shall  be 
tempered  with  mercy  (49-52). 

Humbled  are  the  Mede,  the  proud  Scythian,  and  the  Indian  (53-56) ; 

Peace,  plenty,  and  all  the  virtues  have  retumed  to  our  land  (57-60). 

May  PhfBbns,  thc  augur,  the  prince  of  the  bow  and  of  song,  tho  pliysician 
who  favorably  regai^ctli  his  Palatine  temple  and  the  fortunes  of  Rorne  and 
Latium,  ever  extcud  our  blessings  to  another  and  still  happier  lustnim 
(61-68). 
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May  Dianay  who  inliabitedi  the  Palatine  and  Algidus,  hear  ottr  piftyera 
(69-72). 

Wc,  the  choir  of  Phcebus  and  Diana,  will  go  home  bclieving  that  our  pray- 
ers  are  heai-d  (73-76). 

1.  nlvarumque  potens]  Compare  C.  iii.  22. 1.  'Lacidum  caeli  decus '  ap- 
plies  to  both  deities. 

5.  iSibifllint\  See  Introd.  These  wero  oracular  books  writtcn,  it  is  eon- 
jectured,  on  palm-teaycs,  in  Oreck  verse,  which  were  kept  in  the  Capitol  and 
consulted  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  leaves  taken  at  random  were 
supposed  to  give  the  directions  requured.  They  were  nnder  the  cftre  of  eertaii» 
pci-sons,  at  this  time  fifteen  in  number  (*  qumdecimviri,'  v.  70),  who  alone  had 
power  to  consult  them.  The  books  wcre  said  origmaliy  to  have  been  sold  to 
Tarquinius  Superbu8*bv  an  old  woman,  and  to  have  been  three  in  number. 
Tliey  were  bumt  with  the  Capitol,  b.  c.  82,  but  coltections  of  these  verse»  har- 
ing  accumulated  in  various  towns  of  Italy,  they  were  got  together  and  d»- 
posited  in  ^e  same  building,  and  used  as  befbre. 

6.  Virgines  lectas]     See  Introd. 

7.  sqjtem  ptacuere  coUes]  The  scven  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  CceliiiSy 
Esquilinus,  v  iminalis,  Quirinalis,  Capitolinus,  Falatimis»  Aventinus. 

9.  Alme]  This  epithet  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense  as  derived  from 
'  alo.'  *  Sun  the  nurturer.'  This  stanza  is  addrcssed  to  Phoebus,  and  was 
fiung  perhaps  by  the  boys.  The  two  next,  addressed  to  Diana,  may  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  girls ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

13.  Rite  viaturos]  *  O  thou  whosc  ofiice  it  is  gcntly  to  bring  babes  to  the 
birth  in  due  scason.'  *  Rite  *  means  '  according  to  thy  province  and  fttnc- 
tions.'  EiXetBvta^  the  Grcek  namc  for  Hcre  and  Artemis,  or  more  properly 
in  the  plural  numbcr  for  their  attcndants,  whcn  prcsiding  at  the  delivery  of 
women,  (which  name  is  said  to  contain  the  root  of  ekddv^  but  that  seems 
doubtful,)  is  rcprescnted  by  the  Latin  *Lucina,'  "quae  in  lucem  profert»'' 
which  title  also  was  given  indiscriminately  to  Juno  and  Diana.  The  title 
'  Genitalis '  does  not  occur  clsewherc  in  tliis  scnse,  but  appcars  to  be  a  version 
of  the  Greek  TevervWis,  which  was  applicd  to  Aphrodite  as  well  as  Artemis 
and  her  attendants. 

17.  producas]    This  slgniftes  'to  rcar,*  as  m  C.  ii.  13.  3. 

18»  Proeperes  decreta]  In  b.  c.  18,  thc  year  bcfore  tbis  Ode  was  written,  a 
law  was  passcd  which,  aftcr  Augustus,  was  callcd  **Lcx  JuKa  dc  Maritandis 
Onlinibus/'  its  object  bcing  the  rcgulation  and  promotion  of  marriages.  It 
is  referred  to  in  the  note  on  C.  i.  2.  24. 

21.  Gsrtus  undenos]  The  notion  that  the  Sccular  Gamcs  were  celebrated 
every  110  years,  which  seems  to  have  bcen  the  length  of  a  scculum  as  mcas- 
urcd  by  the  Etruscans,  was  a  fiction  invented  probably  at  this  time.  There 
is  no  trace  or  probability  of  their  having  becn  so  celebratcd  either  befbre  or 
after  Augustns.  They  lastcd  three  days  and  nights.  They  were  celebrated 
by  Claudius,  a.  d.  47,  and  again  by  Domitian,  a.  d.  88. 

25  Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,]  '  le  too  who  arc  tnic  to  dcclarc,  O  Parcae, 
that  which  hath  bccn  once  dccrccd,  nnd  which  thc  stcadfiist  ordcr  of  cvcnts  is 
confirraing*  (that  is,  tha  powcr  of  Romc).  Thc  ordcrs  of  thc  oradc  (sce  In- 
troduction)  dircctcd  a  spccial  sacrifice  of  lambs  and  goats,  novroyovois  Moi- 
paiSf  which  wns  thc  Greek  namc  ©f  tho  Parcae  (somc  writcrs  dcrived  thcir 
birth  from  Occanus  and  Gc,  tho  earth).  '  Scmd,'  in  the  scnsc  of  '  oncc  for 
■U'  {KaBawai),  is  common  enough.  Tho  ParcaQ  could  not  but  be  truc  cx- 
ponents  of  the  decrees  ('fiita')  of  Jovc,  sinco  to  thcm  thcir  cxccution  was. 
immsted.  That  was  their  psovince  (soc  C.  ii.  1&.  39).  Tlicro  may  bc  some 
inconsistency  in  asking  them  to  give  good  fates  to  Romc,  sinco  tncy  could 
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ttnljr  exectrte  ministerially  'qnod  semel  dictnin  est'  B«t  snch  confiision  i« 
eommoii. 

33.  Qjndito  mUia  piaddusque  telo]  The  boys  take  np  the  song  for  two 
lines,  the  girls  for  two  more,  and  aner  that  they  probably  loin  their  voices. 

On  the  promontory  near  Actium  there  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  with  his  bow 
bent  and  a  fierce  aspect,  which  was  an  object  of  terror  to  tbe  sailors  who  ap- 
proacbed  the  coast.  (See  Viiig.  Aen.  iii.  274,  sq.)  And*  again  on  the  shield 
of  Mneas  (viii.  704)  tne  same  figure  is  represented.  To  this  cod  AugnstnB 
paid  his  devotions  before  his  battle  witb  M.  Antonius,  and  to  him  he  attrib- 
uted  his  sucoess.  Accordingly,  on  his  retum  to  Bome,  he  built  a  tcmple  to 
Apollo  of  Actium  on  Mons  Palatinus  (v.  65 ;  C.  i.  31 ;  £pp.  i.  3. 17),  and  set 
np  a  Btatne  (executed  by  8copas,  seo  C.  iv.  8.  6,  n.)  of  tliat  god,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent  character,  the  bow  being  laid  aside  and  a  lyre  subetitnted  for  it  in  one 
hand,  and  a  plectmm  in  the  other.  He  was  clad  also  in  a  long  flowing  robe. 
Propertius  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  gives  a  descrip- 
tion  of  it  (ii.  31);  tfae  last  object  he  mentions  being  the  statue  of  ApoUo,  as 
above  described.    This  change  of  character  is  what  Horace  alludes  to. 

35.  regina  bicomis]  In  a  iwevo  on  Constantine's  arch,  Diana,  as  the  moon, 
|g  represented  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  two  horscs,  and  whh  a  small  crescent 
on  her  ftnehead,  which  is  a  common  way  of  re^resenting  her  on  gems  and 
medals.    In  the  above  gioup  Hespcrus  is  flving  in  front  of  her. 

37.  lioma  si  vestrum  est  opus^  ^neas  tclls  Dido  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  345)  that 
H  was  tbe  orade  of  Apollo  that  bede  him  seek  Italy,  and  Horace  introduces 
this  with  good  eifect,  associating  Diana  with  her  brother  for  the  occaston. 
See  C.  iv.  6.  21,  n. 

A\,Jraude\     C.  iL  19.  20. 

42.  Castus]  C.  iii.  2.  30,  where  the  correlative  term  is  used :  **  Neglectns 
incesto  addidit  inte^rnm."    Aen.  vi.  661 :  "  Quique  sacerdotea  casti." 

43.  Libentm  muntvit  iter,]  *  Made  a  free  course,'  *  opened  tbe  way.'  *  Mu- 
nire'  18  used  commonly  in  this  sense  both  literally  and  figuratively.  See 
livy  (xxi.  37»  where  he  is  describing  Hannibars  passage  of  the  Alpa) :  "  Inde 
ad  mpem  mtmiendam  per  quam  imam  via  esse  poterat  milites  dncti,''  etc. 
Cioero  (in  Venem,  ii.  3.  68)>  "Existimat  eaadem  vias  ad  omntnm  fiuniliari- 
tatem  esse  munitas." 

49.  Quaeque  voe  bobuB  veneratur]  *  Yeneratnr '  is  cquivalent  to  *  venerando 
precatnr,'  and  is  nsed  transitivel^  here  and  in  S.  ii.  2. 124 ;  6.  8,  as  well  aa  in 
other  authors.  The  oracle  required  that  milk-white  bulls  ahould  be  offered 
by  day  to  Zeus. 

51.  heUante  prior,]  'Bellante'  is  opposed  to  '  jacentem,'  and  'prior'  to 
'lenis.'  '  Mightier  than  his  enemv  in  the  fight,  bnt  mercifnl  when  he  ia  fall- 
en.'  The  choms  pray  rather  fi>r  the  blessings  of  peaoe  than  the  trinm]^  of 
war,  and  thereforo  pnuse  Augnstns^s  clemency  to  hia  conqnered  enenues, 
whidi  accorded  witn  the  waming  of  Anchises  (Aen*  vi.  852»  wheie  Yiiigil 
plainly  had  reference  to  Augustus) :  — 

'^  Tu  regm  imperio  populos,  Somane,  memento ; 
Hae  tibi  mmt  artes,  pacisque  imponere  morem> 
Farcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  snperbos." 

54.  AUxauu — aecures,]  The  Roman  iasces,  as  "  Albaniqne  patres  '^  (Aen. 
i.  7).  Ascanius  or  lulns,  the  son  of  ^neaa,  according  to  the  legenda  irom 
which  tbe  Bomans  had  their  nodonB  af  their  own  history,  transferred  tbe  seat 
of  his  father^s  kingdom  to  Alba  Longa,  and  there  it  continucd  till  Komnhii, 
his  dcsccndant,  fonnded  a  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Tiber,  about  ten  miles 
fixmi  Alba. 

55.  retponea]  Replies  to  dietr  oSkm  of  snbmission  and  petitions  for  fnend- 
ship.  lliis  word  is  used  for  the  replies  of  the  gods,  and  here  peiiums  ex- 
presses  the  mitjeBty  of  Angtiatns  dalrTering  bis  will  as  that  of  a  gody  like 
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Virgil  (Ecl.  i.  45)  •.  "  Hic  mihi  responsuto  primus  dedit  ille  petenti."  But 
*  responsam '  is  also  a  technical  term  for  the  answer  of  a  jurisconsult  to  a 
client,  or  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  of  the  emperor  to  die  govemor  of  a 
province. 

57.  Jam  Fida  el  Pax]  This  group  occnrs  nearly  in  the  same  combination 
in  C,  i.  24.  6.  The  figures  are  variously  represcnted  on  mcdals,  &c.  '  Fi- 
des '  represents  honesty,  good  faith,  and  is  callcd  in  thc  above  place  '  jus- 
titiae  soror.'  '  Honos '  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  call  honor  in  the 
fiense  of  honesty  (*fides '),  but  represents  Gloria  in  her  good  character  (for 
she  had  a  bad,  as  vainglory,  C.  i.  18.  15).  *  Virtus '  is  most  usually  repre- 
sented  in  a  military  character,  as  Fortitudo ;  but  tho  namo  embraced  all 
moral  courago  and  steadfastness  in  well-doing,  with  which  military  courage 
was  closely  associated  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman.  '  Pudor,'  or  '  pudicitia,' 
represents  conjugal  fidelity.  Juvenal  speaks  of  her  especially  as  having  left 
the  earth  at  the  close  of  the  reigo  of  Satum.  But  ali  these  virtues  are  said 
to  have  left  the  earth  with  Astrsea  at  the  close  of  the  golden  age,  and  their 
retum  is  intended  to  represent  the  retum  of  that  age. 

60.  Oopia  comu!\  Copia,  whose  hom  was  most  properly  the  symbol  of 
Fortune  (C.  i.  17.  14,  n.),  but  was  also  given  to  many  other  divinities,  as' 
Fides,  Felicitas,  Concordia,  Honos,  &c.,  was  herself  represented  under  the 
forms  of  Abundantia  and  Annona,  the  latter  signifying  the  supply  of  com  fbr 
oonsumption  in  the  city.  | 

61.  Augurl  All  prophets  and  augurs  were  held  to  be  servants  of  ApoUo,' 
and  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  him. 

etfidgente  deconts  arcu]  This  seems  to  contradict  the  prayer  in  v.  33 ; 
but  fiie  bow  of  ApoUo  did  not  always  inspire  dread.  He  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented  with  this  unstrang  at  his  back,  and  the  lyre  and  plcctrum  in  his 
hands  (C.  ii.  10.  19) ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  did  not  so  appear  in  the 
statue  above  referred  to. 

62.  acceptugque  novem  Camenis,]  See  C.  iv.  6.  25,  n.  In  some  ancient 
rilievi  and  paintino^s  Apolio  is  representcd  as  seatcd  in  the  midst  of  the  nine 
Muses,  who  are  all  paying  attention  to  him. 

63.  Quiaalutari}  Apollo's  attribute  as  the  healer  is  one  of  the  oldest  that 
was  attached  to  nim,  and  is  most  commonly  exhibited  in  his  statucs  and 
other  representations.  It  is  symbolized  by  the  serpent  which  always  attends 
the  fignres  of  Salus,  ^sculapius,  and  others  connected  with  the  hcaling  art. 
Ovid  makes  him  say :  — 

"  Inventum  medicina  meum  est ;  opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicor,  ct  herbaram  subjecta  potentia  nobis."  (Met  i.  521.) 

65.  Si  PakUinoB  videt  aequus  arces,]  See  above,  v.  33,  n.  '  Felix '  agrees 
with  '  aevum,*  and  *  videt '  govems  '  arces,'  *  rem,'  and  *  Latium.'  '  May  he 
prokmg  this  happy  age  to  another  and  anothcr  lustram,  and  ever  to  a  hap- 
pier.'  It  is  common  with  Horace  to  pnt  an  adjective  and  its  Bubstantive  at 
the  two  extremes  of  a  period. 

69.  Qftaeque  Aventinum\  Diana  had  a  temple  on  Mons  Aventinus  and  on 
Algidus  (C.  i.  21.  6).  From  this  stanza  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that 
the  sacred  commissioners  (the  *  quindecimviri,'  see  Introd.  and  v.  5,  n.)  took 
part  in  the  smging,  which  is  not  very  probable.  Their  number,  which  was 
originally  two,  and  was  increased  to  ten  about  150  years  aftcr  tlie  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Republic,  was  raised  to  fifteen  either  by  Sulla  or  Julins 
Caesar. 
,  71 .  •puerwum']    This  includes  the  whole  choir  of  boys  and  girls. 

74.  reporto,]  The  whole  choir  take  up  this  last  stanza,  or  else  the  leader 
does  so  for  them,  declaring  their  confidence  that  the  prayers  they  have  ofTered 
have  been  heard  by  Jove  and  all  the  gods. 

75.  Doctuel    C.  iv.  6. 43 :  "  dodlis  modornm  Vatis  HoratL" 
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EPODE    I. 

When  Augnstas  had  detcrmined  on  tho  expcdition  against  M.  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  31,  ho  sumrooned,  as 
ytre  leam  nt)m  Dion  Cassius  (50. 11),  the  leading  senators  and  mcn  of  Eques- 
trian  rank  to  meet  him  at  Brundisium,  for  the  benefit  of  their  counsel,  and 
(the  historian  says)  to  keep  the  Equestrians  from  mischief,  and  also  to  show 
the  world  the  harmony  to  which  he  had  brought  men  of  all  orders  at  Rome. 
Msecenas  obeyed  this  summons,  and  went  to  Brundisium,  but  was  sent  back 
by  Augustus  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  the  city  and  thc  affairs  of  Italy.  It 
is  verr  possible  that  Ma^cenas  may  havc  had  thc  offer  of  a  command  on  the 
expedition  against  M.  Antonius,  and  that  both  he  and  Horace  believcd  he 
was  going  on  that  service,  until,  on  his  arrival  at  Brundisium,  Augustus 
thought  fit  to  send  him  back  to  discharge  more  important  duties  at  Kome. 
Horace,  supposing  him  to  be  going,  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  Msecena^ 
would  not  allow  it  (v.  7),  which  ^ave  occasion  for  this  Epode.  It  is  an 
afiectionate  lemonstrance  against  bemg  lcft  bchind. 

Argumbnt.  —  Thou  art  going  into  tho  midst  of  danger,  Msecenas,  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  Ciesar.  Shall  I  stay  at  home  at  easc,  or  mcet  the 
danger  with  thee,  on  whose  life  my  happincss  dcpcnds  ?  I  will  go  with  thee 
widiersoever  thou  goest.  To  wliat  end  shall  I  go  ?  As  thebirdfbars.less 
for  her  young  when  she  is  near  them,  so  shall  I  fcar  less  for  thcc,  if  I  go  with 
thee,  and  I  go  to  win  thv  love,  not  thy  favors.  Thy  love  hath  givcn  me 
enongh.  I  seek  not  wide  lands  or  fine  houses  and  catde,  and  gold  to  hide  or 
to  sqoander. 

1.  L3mmis]  These  were  light  yessels,  that  took  their  name  from  the  ships 
used  by  the  Xfibumians,  a  piratical  tribe  on  the  Illyrian  ooast.  Augustus 
employed  them  in  his  expeditions  against  Sex  Pompeius,  and  thcy  were  of 
great  nse  at  Actinm  (C.  i,  37.  30).  All  writers  on  the  battle  of  Actium  de- 
scribe  the  ships  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  as  of  enormous  size.  Like 
those  of  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  copicd,  the  Egyptian  vessels  were 
fitted  with  towers  {*  propugnacula '),  from  which  the  mcn  fought. 

4.  Stdfire,  —  tuo]  *  Tuo  pcriculo,' '  mco,'  *8uo,'  *nostro,'  are  all  common, 
and  '  periculnm '  is  nsed  in  the  ablative  case  in  '  snmmo  pericnlo,'  '  minimo 
periculo,'  where  the  ablative  is  an  ablative  of  cost,  and  is  not  to  be  explained 
Dy  supplying  *  cum.' 

9.  meiUie  httaril  This  sentence  is  not  completc ;  '  ibimns,'  or  somediing  of 
that  sort,  mnst  be  snppHed.  'Shall  I,  at  tiiy  bidding,  scek  reposQ,  ^wAWh 
hathno  pleasnre  if  not  shared  by  thee,  or  go  to  bear  thisdfang^rwdth  the 
heart  wiui  which  the  hardy  soldier  ought  to  bear  it  ? ' 

12.  Inho^iUdem — Caucasum,]     This  is  repeated  from  or  in  C.  i.  22.  6. 

16.  Jirmus  panm  ?]  This  is  probably  taken  from  the  Greek  &«iXiuf, 
which  goes  commonly  with  mrroXffxos  (as  Docring  says). 

19.  C^  assidena]  *  As  a  bird  sitdnff  on  her  nnfiedgcd  brood  fears  the 
serpent^s  stealthy  coming  more  if  she  leave  them,  thongh  not  likely  to  help 
them  more  if  she  be  near  and  they  before  her.'  *  Relictis '  is  the  dative. 
'  Snpposing  that '  is  a  common  meanine  of  '  ut '  with  the  subjunctivc.  '  Ut 
adsit/  foliowed  by  '  praesentibns,'  is  rather  redundant.    But  such  repetitions 
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arenot  uncommon.  See  Ter.  (Adelph.lii.  3.  39) :  "Non  qnia  ades  praesena 
dico  hoc."  Ib.  (iv.  5.  34) :  "  Cum  hanc  sibi  videbit  praesens  praesentem 
eripi." 

23.  militabitur  Bellum]  This  phrasc  is  like  "bella  pugnata"  (C.  iii.  19. 
4),  which  cxpression  is  repeated,  Epp.  i.  16.  25.  'In  spcm/  *  looking  to  the 
hopc/  is  used  where  we  should  say  *  m  the  hope.' 

27.  Pecusve  Calabris]  FlockB  of  sheep  were  fcd  in  the  plains  of  Calabria 
during  thc  cool  months  of  the  year,  and  driven  up  to  the  hiils  of  Lucania  in 
thc  summer.  '  Mutet '  is  uscd  for  takin^  in  cxchangei  as  in  C.  i.  l?-.  2, 
and  elscwhere.    The  heat  of  Calabria  is  rcferred  to  ia  C.  i.  31 .  &. 

29.  Neque  ut]  He  says  he  does  not  want  a  villa  near  Tuscuhimy  where 
thero  were  many  handsome  houses,  which  he  thus  expiesses :  '  Nor  that  for 
mc  a  splendid  house  should  touch  Circ^n  walls  of  Tusculum  on  the  hill.' 
The  ancicnt  Tusculum  was  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  which  the  modem 
town,  Frascati,  is  built  on  the  sloi>e.  '  Circaea'  is  explained  by  C.  iii.  29. 
B,  n.    '  Candens '  means  shining  with  marble. 

31.  Satis  stiperque]  This  expression  occurs  again  Kpod.  xvii.  19.  The 
sentiment  is  rcpeatcd  C.  ii.  18.  12 ;  iii.  16.  38.  « 

33.  Oiremesl     The  allusion  is  to  a  character  in  some  play  of  Menander's. 

34.  Disdnetus]  *  dissolute ' ;  indicating  by  his  slovenly  dress  his  dissipated 
habits. 


EPODE  II. 

HOSA.CB,  meaning  to  write  on  the  praises  of  the  coimtry,  pnt  hig  poem  intb 
Ae  shape  of  a  rhapsody  by  a  money-gettine  usnrer,  who,  alter  leeitin^  the 
blessings  of  a  cooutry  lil^,  and  sighii^  for  me  ciyoyiiient  of  thera,  Fesolving 
to  throw  up  his  businesa,  and  peroiading  himself  that  he  deskes  nothtng  so 
much  as  retirement  and  a  humble  life,  finds  habit  too  strong  ft>r  bim,  and 
falls  back  upion  the  sordid  pursuits  which,  after  all,  are  most  congenial  to 
bitn.  Thoo^  tbe  greater  part  af  ^  speeefa  miiBt  be  admitted  to  be  raAer 
ont  of  keepii^  with  the  supposed  speaker,  yet  the  ptctme  i»  very  beautiM, 
and  tbe  moral  true.  In  the  most  scnrdid  minds  moro  gcnial  hApnlses  will 
«ometimes  arise ;  but  the  beaaties  of  nature  and  tiie  ehanns  of  a  peaceftil 
retirement  are,  like  virtae  itseif,  only  attractive  in  the  distance  and  at  inter- 
vals  to  the  minds  that  have  grown  addicted  to  the  porsait  d  gain  for  its  own 
Bako.  To  soch  minds  domestic  and  innocent  piearares  oifer  no  ksting  grati- 
fication,  and  the  pictore  of  mstic  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  jaded 
bttt  stiU  grasping  nsuier  stm^ing  fi>r  a  momeiit  against  fais  prc^nsilies  oa 
the  other,  affords  a  whoksome  leseon  &x  many. 

ABoncKNT. — •*Happy  U  ^  man  who  lives  oti  bis  fkrm,  femoie  ftom 
the  troubtes  of  the  citr  and  the  dangers  of  war  and  of  the  sea.  He  trafns  his 
vines,  or  watches  fais  flocks,  or  grafts  his  trees,  or  stm^s  bis  honey,  or  shears 
his  shcep,  or  brings  oficrings  dT  fhiit  to  Priapiis  and  Silvaims,  or  lies  in  the 
shade  or  on  the  soft  grass,  where  birds  are  singin^  and  stveams  aie  murmur- 
ing ;  or  hnnts  the  boar,  or  lays  nets  for  the  birds  and  haies,  and  haein  forgets 
the  pangs  of  love.  Give  me  a  chaste  wife,  who  shall  caie  for  my  honie  and 
«hildren,  roilk  my  goats,  prepare  my  unbonght  meal,  and  no  dainties  ehall 
please  me  like  my  countiy  fare,  as  I  sit  and  watrh  the  kine  and  oxcd  aod 
laborers  coming  home  to  their  rest  at  even"  So  said  Atphius,  the  ufivrer, 
and,  determinin^  to  live  in  the  country,  he  got  ia  all  his  money,  b«t  soon  re- 
pented,  aad  put  it  out  to  ttMury  agais. 
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4.  Sclutus  mnifenore,]  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  nsiirer  is  speakiiig. 
See  Introdnction. 

9.  Ergo]  This  is  an  adverb  of  emphasis,  like  d^,  the  nse  of  wbich  it  is  not 
casy  to  define.  Here  it  expresses  a  feeling  of  pleasare  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  described.  In  the  occnpations  and  amuscments  that  foUow,  no 
particular  order  of  seasons  is  observed,  but  one  recreation  after  another  is 
mentioned  as  it  occnrs. 

15.  amphoriSf]  These  vessels  were  used  for  keeping  honey,  as  well  af 
wine. 

16.  infirmM]    This  is  no  more  than  an  omamental  epithet. 

17.  Vel  cum]  *  Vel'  has  here  a  copnlatiye  foroe,  and  not  a  disjunctive,  as 
"Silvius  Aeneas  pariter  pietate  vel  armis  Egregius"  (Aen.  vi.  769).  *Et' 
would  have  made  the  sentenoe  too  much  of  a  climax,  especially  with  the  ex- 
damation  '  ut  gaudet.' 

19.  gaudet  —  decerpens]     This  is  after  the  Greek  idiom  tpdtrw  ijfdcrcu. 

21 .  Priape^]  This  was  one  of  the  inferior  order  of  divinities,  only  acknowl- 
edged  as  such  in  later  times.  He  was  accordingly  treated  with  contempt 
sometimes,  as  in  S.  i.  8-  He  presided  over  gardens,  protected  flocks,  and 
generally  was  worshipped  in  connection  with  die  pursnits  of  husbandry. 

22.  Silvane^  tutorjinium  !\  Silvanus  here  only  is  called  the  protector  of 
boundaries,  which  provinoe  oelonged  to  the  god  Terminus.  Virgil  calls  him 
the  god  of  com-fields  and  cattle  (Aen.  viii.  601 ) ;  but,  as  his  name  implies,  he 
was  chicfly  connected  with  woods  and  plantations. 

24.  tenad]  This  is  merely  a  redundant  epithet.  Grass,  especially  short 
turf  grass,  which  is  here  meant,  binds  the  soil  and  tenaciously  adheres  to  it, 
both  of  which  ideas  seem  to  be  includcd  in  this  word. 

25.  intenm]  As  we  say,  '  the  whiie.'  '  Altis  ripis '  are  rocky,  overhanging 
banks. 

27.  lymphis  dbttrepunt]  *  Obstrepunt '  is  osed  absolutely,  as  in  C.  iii.  30. 10. 
'  Lymphis '  is  the  ablative  absolute. 

28.  Somnos  quod  invitet]  Compare  Virg.  (Ecl.  i.  56):  "  Saepe  levi  som- 
nnm  suadebit  inire  susurro." 

29.  annus]  This  is  uscd  for  the  season  of  the  year,  as  in  Virgil  (Ecl.  iii. 
57),  "  formosissimns  annus/' 

31.  Aut  trudit  acres]  The  hunters  encompassed  some  laige  space  (gen- 
endly  the  fcot  of  a  iiroodcd  hill)  with  strong  ncts,  which  they  gradually  drew 
into  a  more  and  more  narrow  circle,  while  dogs  and  beaters  widi  torches  were 
set  to  drive  the  beasts  into  a  given  spot,  where  they  were  attacked  and  slain ; 
or  else  they  were  driven  down  to  the  nets,  with  whicli  they  were  entangled  or 
ftopped,  unless  they  contrived,  as  they  somctimes  did,  to  break  through  them, 
which  would  givc  occasion  for  a  cliase  in  the  open  plain  (see  C.  i.  1.  28). 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  speaks  of  toils  twelve  miles  long.  The 
poets,  Latin  and  Greek,  nsed  the  feminine  gender  in  speaking  of  hnnting- 
dogs,  as  mares  are  mqre  oftcn  mentioned  than  horses  for  the  race.  '  Amites ' 
were  forked  stakes  on  which  the  nets  were  stretchcd.  'Plagae'  were  the 
strong  nets  mentioned  above ;  'retia '  were  finer  ones  for  buds  and  fish ;  'retia 
rara '  were  thosc  with  wider  meshes  than  iishing-nets,  and  therefore  used  only 
for  birds.  '  Edacibus '  represents  their  depredations  on  the  com.  'Laqueo' 
may  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable. 

39.  in  partem]  '  on  her  part.'    The  Greeks  said  ev  tifpei* 

41.  Sfibina]  Sec  C.  iii.  6. 37,  n.  Horace  is  fond  of  introducing  his  Sabine 
and  Apulian  friends.     See  C.  iii.  5.  9,  n. 

42.  Pemicis]  '  Pemix '  signifies  patient,  steadfast,  being  compounded  of 
'  per '  and  *  nitor.'  When  applied  to  motion,  it  comes  to  mean  swift,  by  the 
natural  oonsequence  of  a  stcadv  movement  of  the  wings  or  feet,  which  accom- 
pUshes  distance  moie  rapidly  tnan  irregular  speed. 
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43.  Sacnm  vdusHs]  The  fire-place  was  Bacred  to  the  Lapes.  The  wood 
must  be  old  that  it  might  not  smoke,  like  that  which  plagued  the  travellera  at 
Trevicum  (S.  i.  5.  80).  The  'focus'  was  either  a  fixture  of  stono  or  brick, 
in  which  case  it  was  synonymous  with  'caminus/  or  it  was  movable  and 
made  of  bronze,  and  then  it  was  usually  called  *  foculus.'  In  either  case  it 
was  a  wido  and  shallow  receptade  for  wood  or  charcoal,  the  smoke  of  which 
found  its  wav  out  by  apertures  at  the  top  of  the  room,  or,  in  some  rare  in- 
stances,  by  chimncys. 

*  Sub,-  with  the  accusative  case,  in  phrases  of  time  signifies  *  immediately 
after.'  *  Sub  adventum  viri '  is  not '  in  anticipation  of  her  husband*s  arrival ' ; 
but  '  as  soon  as  he  has  made  his  appearance,'  weary  with  his  day's  work,  she 

{)uts  wood  on  the  fire  and  gets  up  a  cheerful  blaze.  But  in  the  phrases  "  sub 
acrimosa  funera"  (C.  i.  8.  14),  "sub  ipsum  funus  "  (C.  ii.  18.  18),  'sub' 
can  only  mean  close  upon,  but  before  the  event. 

47.  homa — dolio]  Poor  wine  of  that  year,  which  had  not  been  bottled  for 
keeping,  but  was  drunk  direct  from  the  *  dolium.'  Like  the  other  parts  of 
tlds  description,  this  is  mcant  to  convey  the  notion  of  primitive  simplicity. 
The  wine  of  the  year  is  generally  drunk  now,  in  and  about  Bome. 

48.  ittemptas]     Geoig.  iv.  132  :  — 

"  seraque  revertens 
Nocte  domum  dapibus  mensas  onerabat  inemptis." 
Ab  to  the  oysters  of  the  lacus  Lucrinus,  see  S.  ii.  4.  32. 

50.  rhomous]  See  S.  ii.  2. 42,  n.  The  '  scanis,'  whatever  that  fish  may  be 
(fbr  it  is  not  oertain),  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  abonnded  most  in  the  Carpa- 
thian  Sea.  The  storm,  therefore,  must  come  fix^m  the  east  that  should  drive 
it  to  the  coast  of  Italy. 

51.  itiionata]  This  participle  occurs  nowhere  else  in  extant  writers ;  bnt 
it  is  not  likely  Horace  invented  it  It  represents  the  noise  of  the  wind,  rather 
than  tbe  thunder  of  the  clouds,  as  Yirgil  (Georg.  i.  371)  says,  "Eurique  Ze- 
phyrique  tonat  domus." 

53.  Afra  avis]  What  bird  is  meant  we  cannot  telL  The  Greeks  called 
them  fi^XeaypidaS'  Martial  (iii.  58.  15)  speaks  of  "Numidicae  guttatae," 
'  speckled,'  wnich  seems  to  be  the  same  bird,  and  answers  to  the  appearance 
of  the  guinea-fowl.  The  '  attagen '  is  usually  said  to  be  the  moor-fowl.  Mar» 
tial  says  it  was  one  of  their  most  delidous  birds  (xiii.  61 ).  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  Aristotle,  in  his  History  of  Animals,  nnmbers 
it  among  koviotikoI  opvidfs,  birds  which  do  not  fly  high. 

57.  Aut  herba  lapathi]  Both  the  *  lapathus '  and  the  '  malva '  were  gently 
purgative.     See  Sat.  ii.  4.  29. 

59.  caesa  TerminalibuSy]  Thc  Terminalia.  took  place  in  the  carly  sprin^ 
(23  Februair),  about  the  time  of  lambing,  and  lambs  were  offered  to  Termi- 
nus,  the  goa  ^who  protected  boundaries.  Plntarch  says  that  sheep  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  were  thonght  to  be  better  flavored  than  others. 
The  thrifty  would  eat  them  for  economy.  That  is  the  idea  Horaoe  meaos  to 
convey. 

61.  utjuvat]    See  V.  19,  "utgaudet." 

65.  vemaSf  ditis  examen  domiu,]  *  Vema '  was  a  slave  bom  on  the  owner^s 
estate.  There  was  a  hearth  near  which  the  images  of  the  Lares  were  plaoed, 
in  the  centre  of  the  'atrium,'  the  entrance-room,  and  round  it  the  slaves  had 
their  snpper.     '  Renidentes '  means  shining  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

67.  fenerafor  Alpfiius,]  A  usurer  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Columella, 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  bad  debts.  *  Bedigere '  is  the  technical  word 
for  getting  in  money  ont  on  loan,  and  '  ponere '  for  putting  it  ont,  as  /cara- 
^aXXftv,  /SaXXftv,  ridevai,  The  settling  days  at  Rome  were  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides.  Horace  says  that  Alphius  delivered  the  foregoing  speech 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tum  fiirmer  immediatcly,  and  that  with 
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this  view  he  got  in  all  hia  moner  on  the  Ides  (the  middle  of  the  month),  hut 
when  the  next  Kalends  came  (the  first  of  the  month)  he  could  not  i-esist  put- 


ting  it  out  again. 


EPODE   III. 


HoBACE  here  vents  his  wrath  against  some  garlic  which  he  had  eaten  the 
day  before  at  Maecenas^s  table,  and  which  had  disagreed  with  him.  He  seems 
to  impl^  that  Maecenas  had  played  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  and  the  whole 
Epode  is  fuU  of  humor  and  familiaritj. 

Argumbnt.  —  If  a  man  has  murdered  his  father,  only  make  him  eat  gariic. 
What  poison  have  I  within  me  1  Was  a  viper^s  blood  in  the  mess,  or  did 
Canidia  tamper  with  it  ?  Sure  with  such  poison  did  Medea  anoint  Jason 
and  his  intended  bride.  Apulia  in  the  dog-days  never  bumt  like  this,  nor 
the  coat  on  Hercules^s  shoulders.  K  thou  dost  ever  take  a  fancy  to  such 
stuff,  MsBcenas,  mayst  thou  ask  for  a  kiss  and  be  refused ! 

1.  Parentis  olim]  He  uses  the  same  illustration  in  cnrsing  the  tree  that 
nearly  killed  him  (C.  i^  13.  6). 

3.  Edit\  The  old  form  of  the  present  subjunctive  was  'edim,'  'edis,' 
'edit.'    It  occurs  again  (Sat.  ii.  8.  90).    Cicero  nses  this  form,  and  Plautus 


4.  0  dura]  '  O  the  ton^h  bowels  of  those  country  fblk.'  Horace  perhaps 
remembered  Virgirs  line  (Ecl.  ii.  10) : 

"  Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestu 
Allia  serpyllumque  herbas  contundit  olentes." 

5.  praecordiis  ?]  This  is  sometimcs  put  for  the  intestines,  as  in  Sat.  ii. 
4.  26. 

6.  viperinus  —  cruor]     See  C.  i.  8.  9. 

7.  /tfdlit  ?]     C.  iii.  16.  32,  n. 

8.  vanidici]  This  is  one  of  the  few  names  of  which  we  may  be  pretty  snre 
ihat  it  represents  a  real  person.  The  Scholiasts  on  this  place,  and  Sat.  i.  8. 
24,  say  that  her  leal  name  was  Gratidia,  and  that  she  was  a  Neapolitan  seller 
of  perfumes.  She  is  mentioned  always  as  a  witch.  In  Epod.  v.  she  is  the 
principal  person  concemed  in  the  murder  of  the  boy ;  in  Epod.  xvii.  Horace 
addresses  his  mock  apologies  to  her.  She  figures  in  the  scene  on  the  Esqui- 
liae  represented  in  S.  i.  8,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  1. 48 ;  8. 95. 
It  is  impossible,  from  Horace'8  poems,  to  gather  the  cause  of  his  anger  against 
this  woman,  or  his  connection  with  her. 

9.  praeter  omnes]  These  words  go  with  '  mirata  est.'  The  Argonantae 
included  fifty  of  ttie  greatest  heroes,  and  among  them  Hercnles,  the  Di- 
oscnri,  Orpheus,  Theseus,  Nestor,  etc.  To  all  the  rest  Medea  preferred 
Jason,  the  leader  of  tlie  party,  and  married  him,  and  helped  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  tasks,  one  of  which  was  the  yoking  two  fire-breathing 
oxen  to  a  plough,  and  tuming  np  the  soil  in  which  he  was  to  sow  the 
dragon's  teeth. 

13.  Hoc  ddibutis]  Horace  assigns  opposite  qualities  to  tfae  poison  in  Me- 
dea*8  hands.  It  protects  Jason  and  destrojs  Crensa  (or  Glauce),  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  whom  Jason  mamed,  deserting  Medea.  Her  revenge 
is  well  known.     (See  Epod.  v.  63.) 

14.  Serpentefugit  alite.]  After  destroying  her  rival,  Medea  fled  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  serpents. 

15.  insedit  vapor]  *  Vapor '  is  equivalent  to  '  calor,'  the  effect  to  the  canse. 
'.Sidemm  vapor'  is  the  heat  of  the  dog-days.    (Compare  £pod.xvi.  61.) 
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The  arid,  uxiwatefed  duunacter  of  Apalia  has  been  noiioed  before  (C.  ili.  30. 

17.  ^ec  munut  humeris]  i.  e.  the  gannent  smeared  with  the  blood  of  Kes- 
«us,  given  by  Deianira  to  Hercules.  She  gave  it  as  a  love^^hann,  and  it 
bumt  him  to  death.    See  Epod.  xvii.  31. 

20.  Jocose]     See  Introduction. 

21.  savio  opponat  tuo]     *  Savium '  means  '  a  lip.* 

22.  «pondaj  The  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  person  got  in  was  called 
*8ponda/  the  opposite  side  'plntens.' 


BPOBE   IV. 

All  ihe  positive  information  we  can  derive  from  this  Ode  in  respect  to  its 
purport  and  date  is,  that  it  contains  a  vehement  invective  against  some  per- 
aon  of  low  birUi  and  contemptible  character^  who  gave  himself  airs  and  dis- 
gusted  the  people  of  Rome ;  he  was  also  a  militaiy  tribune. 

Aboumbnt.  —  I  hate  thee,  thoa  whipped  slave,  as  the  lamb  hates  the  wolf 
and  the  wolf  the  bunb.  Be  thou  never  so  prond,  luck  doth  not  change  the 
breed.  See,  as  thoa  swaggerest  down  the  road,  how  they  tum  and  say,  **  Here 
18  a  scoundrel  who  was  flogged  till  the  crier  was  tired,  and  now  he  has  his 
acres,  and  ambles  on  his  nag,  and  sits  among  the  £quites,  and  snaps  his 
fingers  at  Otho  and  his  law.  What  is  the  ase  of  oor  sendin^  ships  to  attack 
the  pirates,  if  such  a  rascal  as  this  is  to  be  military  tribnne  ? '' 

I.  tortiio]  *  In  virtae  of  their  condition.'  '  Sors'  is  the  condition  which 
choice,  accidenty  fate,  or  nature  (as  here)  has  assigned.  See  notes  on  0.  i.  9. 
14.    S.  i.  1. 1. 

3.  Hibericis  — funibus]  These  were  cords  made  of  '  spartnm/  osnally  aaid 
to  be  the  Spanish  broom.  It  was  made  into  ropes,  especialiy  for  sliips'  rig- 
ging.    In  the  army  thej  flogged  with  vine  twigs. 

7.  metiaUe]  *  As  thou  measnrest  the  Sacred  Way.'  *  Metiri  *  is  osed  by 
the'poets  in  expressing  motion  of  varioas  kinds,  with  '  viam/  '  iter/  '  mare/ 
etc.  Here  it  shows  the  man's  strat  and  swagger.  The  Yia  Sacra  waa 
oowded  with  pnblic  boildings,  and  waa  a  favorite  loan^.    See  S.  i.  9. 1. 

8.  bis  triwn  ulnarum  toga,]  The  Romans  of  this  penod  used  'nlna'  as  an 
eqnivalent  for  '  cnbitas ' ;  tiierefore  '  bis  trium  ainamm '  mnst  be  andorstood 
lo  faave  referenoe  to  the  width  of  the  toga,  not  the  length,  wliich  was  much 
greater,  about  three  times  the  height  of  the  wearer  from  the  shoalder  to  the 
ground.  The  efiect  of  so  wide  a  toga  would  be  to  give  a  broad  imposing 
appearanoe  to  the  man'8  person.  Compare  8.  ii.  3. 183 :  "  Latas  at  in  Ckco 
spatiere." 

9.  vertat]  This  means  that  the  paBsengers  tnmed  to  one  another,  and  alsck 
taraed  to  look  at  the  coxcomb  and  point  at  him. 

huc  et  huc  eimtium]  *  Hnc  et  huc/  '  hinc  et  hinc '  (Epod.  u.  31 ;  t.  97),  «ro 
poetical  ways  of  expressing  what  in  prose  is  expressed  with  *  illac/  'illiEic* 
m  the  second  phice. 

II.  Seotu8\  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  langnage  each  man  holda  t»  hia 
neighbor.  The  *  trinmviri  capitales '  were  magistrates  of  polioe,  and  tbey  hacl 
the  power  of  summarily  punishing  slaves.  A  crier  stood  by  whilo  fogging» 
were  going  on,  and  kept  prociaiming  the  oifender'8  crime.  So  PKata  laya 
down,  in  me  Laws,  that  the  swindler  shall  be  flogged  at  the  rate  ef  one  blonr 
foT  each  drachma,  while  the  crier  declares  his  crime. 

13.  Aral  FaUrm]    Tbe  Ealemos  ager,  in  CampaQi%  waa  eonreied  raStk 
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Tines,  but  the  vineyarda  were  ploughed  between  the  trees,  and  sown  with  corn. 
The  Appian  road,  leading  into  Campania,  would  be  passed  and  repassed  by 
this  man  as  he  went  to  and  from  liis  estates.  '  Tero '  is  cquiFalent  to  rpi^fo, 
whidi  is  used  in  the  same  connectioq. 

15.  eques]  If  the  person  was  a  military  tribime,  he  had  equestrian  rank ; 
and,  if  of  one  of  the  four  first  legions,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
wore  the  'latus  clavus.'  See  S.  i.  6.  25.  If  he  had  an  income  of  400,000 
sesterces,  he  could,  under  tho  law  of  L.  Roscius  Otho  (passed  b.  c  67),  take 
his  place  in  any  of  the  fourteen  front  rows  in  the  theatre,  and  laugh  at 
Otho,  whose  purpose  was  to  keep  those  seats  for  persons  of  hiith.  See  Epp. 
i.  1.  62. 

19.  Contra  latnmes]  In  the  year  b.  c  38  Augustus  declared  war  a^nst 
Sex.  Pompeius,  who  had  enlisted  in  his  service  purates  and  slaves.  These 
Horace  alludes  to.  ,    .       .i. 

20.  tribuno  miliium  f]  Each  legion  in  the  Roman  army  had  six  tnbunes 
(the  post  Horace  held  under  Bmtus),  who  wero  their  principal  officei-s,  having 
each  nsually  about  a  tliousand  men  under  them. 


EPODE    V. 

There  is  much  likeness  between  this  singular  Ode  and  part  of  the  eighth 
Satire  of  the  first  book.  A  scenc  is  representcd  in  which  the  unfortunate 
woman  Canidia  (Epod.  iii.  8,  n.),  satirized  by  Horace  for  a  succession  of 
years,  is  the  chief  actress.  She  is  passionately  in  love  with  one  Varus, 
whom  she  calls  an  old  sinner,  but  whose  heart  she  is  resolved  to  win.  To 
this  end  she  resorts  to  magical  philters,  for  the  composition  of  which,  in 
company  with  three  other  witches,  she  gets  a  boy  of  good  family,  strips  him 
nakcd,  and  buries  him  up  to  his  chin  in  a  hole,  in  order  that  there,  with  food 

5nt  befoie  him,  he  might  wither  away  in  the  midst  of  longing,  and  so  his 
ver  might  form,  in  conjunction  with  other  ingredients,  a  love-potion,  to  be 
administered  to  the  faithless  Varus.  What  couid  liave  put  such  a  scene  into 
Horace's  head,  it  is  hai-d  to  say. 

Aroument.  —  "  Tell  me,  bv  the  gods,  by  thy  children,  if  Lucina  hath 
ever  blessed  thee,  by  this  purple  toga,  which  should  protect  my  childhood, 
tell  me  what  meaneth  this  horrid  scene  I  Why  look  ye  at  me  so  stemly  ?  " 
As  these  words  drop  from  the  trembling  and  naked  child,  Canidia  bids  them 
bring  branches  from  the  tombs,  a  screech-owl's  wing,  and  eggs  steeped  in 
frogs'  blood,  poisonous  herbs  of  Thessaly  and  Hiberia,  and  bones  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  bitch,  to  bum  in  the  magic  flames.  Sagana 
meanwhile  sprinkles  waters  of  Avemus  over  the  chamMr,  and  Veia  digs  a 
pit,  where  the  boy  must  stand  buried  to  the  chin,  that  his  marrow  and  liver 
may  dry  up,  and  become  fit  ingredients  for  the  potion.  Folia,  too,  is  there, 
charming  stars  and  moon  from  the  sky.  Then  Canidia  bursts  forth,  saying : 
"  Night  and  Diana,  avenge  me  on  my  enemies.  Give  mo  snch  an  ointment 
to  smear  the  old  man  wiu,  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at  him  as  he  goes  to  his 
vile  hannts.  Bnt  what  is  this  ?  How  did  Medea  succeed  while  I  fail  ?  I 
know  every  herb.  I  have  anointed  his  bed.  I  see,  I  see.  Some  charm 
moro  skilled  has  set  him  free.  No  common  potion  dicrefore,  no  hackneyed 
spell,  will  I  piepare  for  thee,  Varas :  the  skies  shall  sink  below  the  sea  if 
thou  bum  not  with  love  for  me."  Then  the  boy  bursts  out  into  cursing,  and 
says :  "  The  destiny  of  man  is  unchangeable.  I  will  curse  you,  and  my  curse 
no  sacrifice  shall  avert.  My  ghost  sball  haunt  you  by  night,  and  tcar  your 
flesh,  and  rob  you  of  sleep.  Men  shali  stone  you,  and  wolves  and  vultares 
shall  tcar  yonr  tmburied  carcases,  and  my  parents  shali  live  to  see  it" 
33  *  -^ 
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1.  At,odeorum]  'Afis  the  sameword  as'ad/  niul  i?  nct  alwayg  or 
usually  an  adversatire  particle.  It  is  contained  in  *  atque '  and  *  autem/ 
neither  of  which  is  advereative.  So  dkkd  and  8c  have  not  necessarily  that 
force,  but  are  used  to  open  sentences,  and  carry  on  the  meaning  of  a  dis- 
couree.  When  '  at '  is  used  at  the  opening,  it  expresses  abruptness,  and  is 
as  though  the  speaker  wero  only  continuing  a  sentiment  previoosly  conceived 
but  not  expressed.  "  It  denotes  a  sudden  emotion  of  th^  mind,  and  is  em- 
ploved  in  sudden  transitions  of  speech.    See  S.  ii.  2.  40,  n. 

aeorum  quidquid]  Livy  uses  the  same  expression  more  than  once  (ii.  5  • 
xxiii.  9).     See  also  S.  i.  6.  1.  ^        ' 

6.  veris]  In  this  word  a  doubt  is  implied  of  the  woman'8  fertility.  The 
charge  is  retracted  in  Epod.  xvii.  50,  sqq.    As  to  Lucina,  see  C.  S.  15,  n. 

7.  purpurae  c&cittj  The  '  toga  praetexta,'  with  a  pnrple  stripe,  the  sign  of 
nobility  andof  childhood,  which  should  have  tumedhis  pereecntorsfrom  their 
purpose,  but  did  not.  In  addition  to  this  toga,  cliildren  of  free  paients  wore 
a  small  round  plato  of  gold  ( *  buUa ')  suspended  from  their  neck.  Both  were 
laid  aside  on  the  assumption  of  the  *  toga  virilis '  (usnally  at  about  fifteen ) 
and  the  *  bulla '  was  presented  as  an  oflfering  to  the  Lares.  Pliny  calls  the 
'praetexta'  "majcstas  pueritiae"  (ix.  36).  *Odia  novercalia'  were  pro- 
verbial.     (See  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  2.) 

8.  Per  improbaturum]     Compare  C.  i.  2. 19. 

12.  Jusignibm]  That  is,  his  'praetexta'  and  'bulla.'  'Impube  ooipus' 
]S  in  apposition  with  '  puer.' 

14.  Thracum]    The  Thracians  are  put  for  any.barbarians. 

21.  lolcosatque  Hiberia]  lolcos  was  a  town  of  Thessaly,  and  Hiberia  a 
region  east of  Colchis  and  soutli  of  the  Caucasus,  nowpart  of  (3reoigia,  which 
is  referred  to  in  C.  ii.  20.  20.  Elsewhere  in  Horace,  Hiber  and  Hiberia  have 
reference  to  Spain. 

24.  Ftammis  aduri  Ccichicis.]  Flames  of  Colchis  mean  magic  flames,  such 
as  Medea  used. 

25.  expedita]  This  answers  to  the  descxiption  of  Canidia  herself,  given 
Sati.  8.  23:  — 

"  Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam." 
Sagaaa  is  there  again  introduced  in  her  company. 

26.  Avemales  aqwis]  So  Dido,  in  her  pretended  magical  ceremony, 
sprinkled  "  latices  simulatos  fontis  Avemi "  (Aen.  iv.  512). 

28.  currens  aper,]  As  Sagana  is  represented  mnning  abont  furiously,  the 
mshing  of  a  boar  is  not  a  bad  simile.  It  is  intelligibre  to  any  one  who  has 
seen  a  wild  hog  bureting  from  a  jnngle,  and  then  tnmbling  along  the  open 
plain  faster  than  do^  or  rider  can  follow  him. 

29.  nulia^-^consaentia]  Unconscious  or  carelessof  the  hoirible  suffering 
the  child  was  to  endnre.  Though  she  groaned,  it  was  only  with  the  labor. 
We  are  to  underetand  that  the  transaction  was  going  on,  and  the  grave  being 
dng,  in  the  open  court,  the  '  impiuvium '  or  *  peristylium '  (C.  iii.  10.  5,  n.). 
The  nature  and  pnrpose  of  the  boy^s  tortnre  are  sumciently  explained  in  the 
Introduction. 

33.  Lonffo  die  his  terque]  *Longo '  belongs  to  'die,'  not  to  'spectaculo.* 
On  every  weary  day,  food  was  to  be  put  before  him,  and  changed  two  or  thrco 
times,  that  his  soul  might  yeam  for  it»  like  Tantalus,  and  its  iongings  might 
be  worked  into  the  spell  tlmt  was  to  inflame  the  heart  of  Yaras.  *  Liemori ' 
is  not  found  any  where  elso.  The  ordinary  form  is  '  immori.'  '  Bis  terqne ' 
signifles  *  fre(|nently ' ;  '  bis  terve,'  *  rarely.' 

39.  Intermtnaio]  This  word,  compounded  of  *  mter '  and  *  minor/  is  a 
stronger  way  of  expressing  '  interdicto,'  '  forbidden.'  It  is  the  interposition 
of  a  tioreat,  instead  of  a  plain  command.    '  As  soon  as  his  eyeballs,  fized  on 
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the  fbibidden  food,  should  have  wasted/    Sat.  ii.  1.  24 :  '' TJt  flemelicfo  Ao- 
cessit  fervor  capiti." 

42.  Ariminensem  Foliam]  Folia  of  Ariminam  (an  Umbrian  town)  repre- 
sents  some  woman  of  unnatural  lewdness,  well  known  at  Naples  and  its 
neighborhood,  where,  Horace  means  io  say,  when  this  story  was  told,  erery- 
body  belieyed  she  hiid  had  a  hand  in  it.  This  is  the  most  obvious  way  of 
explaining  the  passage,  without  supposing  the  scene  to  be  laid  at  Napies, 
which  it  cannot  be.    See  w.  58  and  100. 

43.  otiosa]  So  Oyid  calls  it :  "  in  otia  natam  Farthenopen  "  (Met.  xy. 
711). 

45.  ^uae  sidera  excantata]  This  faculty  of  witches  is  sufficientlj  well 
known.  Viig.  (EcL  viii.  69) :  "  Carmina  vel  caelo  possunt  deducere  Lu- 
nam." 

Thesaaki]    C.  i.  27.  21. 

55.  Formidolosis]  This  is  equivalent  to  'horridis/  as  Vii^.  ((3eoi^.  iv. 
468), ''  Caiigantem  nigra  formidine  lucum.''  The  word  bears  an  active  and 
a  passive  meaning. 

57.  Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,]  She  here  prajs  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at 
Varus,  as  he  goes  to  the  brothels  of  the  Suburra,  so  that  all  may  tum  out  and 
laughat  the  vile  old  man,  scented  with  the  richest  perfumes,  such  as  even  she, 
Canidia,  had  never  made.    (See  Epod.  iil  8,  n.) 

58.  Suburanae  canes]  Suburra  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  city 
which  la^  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Viminal.  It  was  very  populous 
«nd  profligate.  Fropertius  (iv.  7. 15)  describes  it  as  ihe  resort  of  thieves,  and 
Martial  of  prostitutes  (vi.  66). 

61.  Quia  accidit  fj  She  wonders  why  her  drugs  (which  she  calls  the  drugs 
of  Medea,  as  imitatmg  those)  take  no  effect  upon  him  ;  when  she  suddenhr 
breaks  out  with  the  exclamation,  "  Ah !  ah !  I  see ;  some  stronger  speU  is 
at  work ;  but  I  will  iind  one  that  is  stronger  than  any  **  (v.  71 ). 

62.  Venena  Medeae]  She  speaks  as  if  she  had  been  actually  osing  the 
drugs  of  Medea. 

63.  /«^1«  tdta  peUicem,]     See  Epod.  iii.  13. 

69.  Indormit  unctis]  She  had  smeared  the  couch  he  slept  on  with  drugs, 
to  makc  him  foi^et  all  women  but  herself.     '  Unctis '  goes  with  'oblivione.' 

73.  Vare,]  Who  Varus  was,  we  cannot  teli.  Some  ancient  MSS.  in- 
scriptions  call  him  '  Alfius  Varus.' 

74.  caput,]     See  C.  i.  24.  2,  n. 

76.  Marsts — vodbus:]  That  is,  by  common  spells  or  charms,  such  as 
have  been  leamt  from  the  Marsi,  and  were  usually  practised  (Epod.  xviL  29). 
Virgil  has  ( Aen.  vii.  758) :  "  Mlarsis  quaesitoe  in  montibus  herbae." 

86.  Thyesteas  preces :]  Curses  such  as  Thyestes  might  have  imprecated  on 
the  head  of  Atreus  (see  C.  i.  6.  8,  n.).  The  opening  sentence  of  the  boy^s 
speech  is  variously  interpreted.  The  words  may  be  translated  as  they  stand : 
"  Witchcraft,  or  the  great  powers  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  change  the  fete  of 
men  "  ;  i.  e.  nothing  can,  whether  it  be  good  or  bi5 ;  which  interpretation  is 
the  least  strained,  with  reference  to  &e  collQieation  of  the  words.  The 
omission  of  a  connecting  particle  between  '  venena '  and  '  magnum '  is  no 
argument  against  this  version. 
■     90.  Nullaexpiatur  victima.]     See  C.  i.  28.  34. 

91.  Qttin]     See  next  Epod.  v.  3,  n. 

92.  Noctumus  occurram  Furor]  Hc  threatens  to  haunt  them  at  night  by 
his  ghost,  in  thc  shape  of  madness,  with  sharp  claws  tearing  their  faces,  and 
sitting  like  a  nightmare  on  their  breast.  *  Furor '  is  nowhere  else  personilled, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware.    *  Diris '  means  '  curses.' 

94.  Quae  vis  deorum  est  mamum,]  The  spirits  of  the  dead  were,  to  their 
surviving  kindred,  divinities, '  Dii  Manes.'    They  had  theu:  sacred  rites  se- 
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ciired  ihem  by  ihe  hm  (see  Cic.  de  Le^.  ii.  9),  and  their  annnal  festiral, 
Fcralia.  In  the  early  period  of  Rome  tliey  wcre  idcntical  with  the  Lares,  the 
dcities  who  protected  each  homestead,  and  whose  hearth  was  in  every  hall. 
See  £pp.  ii.  1.  138,  n. 

100.  Esquilinae  alitea;]  On  the  Campus  Esqnilinas  malefactors  of  the 
lower  sort  were  execnted,  and  their  bodics  left  for  the  vulturcs  and  jackalls  to 
deyour.     Compare  £pod.  xvii.  58,  and  S-  L  8.  8,  n. 


EPODE   VI. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  who  is  the  person  attacked  in  this 
Ode.  It  is  some  yirulent  writer.  Horaco  meets  him  on  his  own  groundy 
challenging  him  to  attack  himself,  ratlier  than  level  his  abuse  at  innocent 
strangers,  who  could  not  defend  themselves. 

Abovmbi^t.  —  Why  snarl  at  innocent  strangers,  dog,  and  mn  away  from 
the  wolf  ?  Attack  me,  if  thou  darest.  I  am  ever  ready  to  hunt  the  prey, 
while  thou  dost  but  bark  and  tum  asido  to  fill  thy  belly.  Beware !  for  I 
have  lifted  my  homs,  even  as  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  liffced  theirs.  If  I 
am  attacked,  thinkest  thou  I  will  stand  like  a  child,  and  cry  ? 

3.  Q^in  — rCTtisl  *  Qnin '  is  in  this  combination  only  equivalent  to  '  qui ' 
and  a  ncgative,  taken  interrogatively.  '  Quin  vertis '  is  a  direct  question. 
An  instance  of '  quin*  as  a  direct  assertion,  which  is  a  conventional  secondaiy 
usage,  occurs  in  the  Epodo  preceding,  v.  91. 

6.  Amica  vis  pctstoribus,]  Lucretius  (vi.  1221)  speaks  of  "fida  cannm  vis," 
and  Virg.  fAen.  iv.  132),  "odora  canum  vis  "  *Vis'  signifies  'a  pack.' 
Whatever  me  Molossian  and  Laconian  dogs  were,  they  were  used  for  hunt- 
ing,  and  were  loved  by  shepherds  because  in  packs  they  destroyed  the  wolves 
and  beasts  of  prey.     (See  Georg.  iii.  405,  sqq.) 

13.  Lycambae  —  Bupalo.]  Archilochus,  the  lyric  poet  of  Paros,  attacked 
Lycambcs  (a  citizen  of  the  island  of  Thasos,  to  which  Archilochus  migrated), 
who,  after  promising  him  his  daughter  Neobulo  in  marriage,  retracted  his 
promisc,  so  sharply  that  he  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself ;  and  the  same  fato 
was  supposed  to  nave  befallen  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  two  sculptors,  who  tumed 
into  ridicnle  the  ugly  features  of  Hipponax,  the  lyric  poet  of  Ephesus,  who 
iiourished  in  the  sixth  centui^  b.  c,  about  150  years  aflter  Archilochus.  The 
daughtcrs  of  Lycambes  were  inchided,  as  the  story  goes,  in  Archilochus's  in- 
yectives,  and  also  destroyed  themselves     See  Epp,  i.  19.  25. 

16.  Inultus  utjlebopuerf]     The  constraction  is  *  inultus,  fiebo  ut  puer/ 


^  EPODE    VII. 

This  Epodo  appcars  to  have  been  written  whcn  some  fresh  war  was  break- 
ing  out  It  may  have  been  tho  last  war  between  Augustus  and  M.  Antonius, 
wiiich  ended  in  tho  battlo  of  Actium  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria.  See 
Epod.  I.,  Introduction.  This  is  as  likely  a  time  as  any  otlier,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide. 

Argument. — Whither  ran  ye  to  arms  '  —  hath  Jiot  blood  enongh  of  Eo- 
mans  been  shed  ?  'T  is  not  to  bum  tho  walls  of  Carthage,  or  liumble  the 
Briton,  but  that.  the  Parthian  may  rejoice  in  seeing  Rome  fall  by  her  own 
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hand.  The  beasts  do  not  war  iipon  their  kind.  Is  it  madness,  or  force  irre- 
aistible,  or  wickedness,  that  drives  you  ?  They  are  dumb :  they  answer  not. 
'T  is  even  so :  the  blood  of  Bemns  is  visitcd  on  the  destinies  of  Kome. 

2.  oonditif]    Swords  which  were  *  lately  sheathed.' 

7.  IrUactua]  See  C.  iii.  24. 1.  What  Horace  means  to  say  is,  "  The  blood 
that  has  been  spilt  in  these  civil  wars  has  been  shed,  not  for  the  destmction 
of  Carthage,  as  in  the  war  that  Scipio  led,  or  that  the  Briton  might  be  led  in 
chains,  as  he  was  by  Julins  Caesar,  but  for  the  destmction  of  Rome  herself." 
'  Intactus '  means  *  nntouched/  till  Julius  Caesar  invaded  them  and  carried 
away  prisoners,  many  of  whom  walked  in  his  triumph.  The  first  time  after 
Cffisars  expeditions  that  a  Boman  army  invaded  Britain  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  43. 

8.  Sacra  catenatus  via,]     See  C.  iv.  2.  35,  n. 

12.  (itspar]  This  signifies  an  animal  of  another  species.  '  Feris/  agreo- 
ing  with  '  lupis'  and  '  leonibus/  may  be  rendered  'fierce  though  they  be.' 

13.  vis  acrioTf]  This  seems  to  be  an  absolute  expression  (not  comparative 
with  '  fuTor '),  and  equivalent  to  Oeov  /3m,  ^co/SXa/Seta ;  and  it  is  so  explained 
by  Graius  with  reference  to  such  a  visitation  of  God  as  a  storm,  earthquake, 
and  so  forth  (Dig.  11.  25.  6) :  "  Vis  major,  quam  Graeci  ^foO  piav,  id  est, 
irim  divinam  m^p^lant,  non  debet  conductori  damnosa  esse."  Horace  means 
8ome  irresiBtible  force. 

•  19.  t^  immerentis]  *Ut'  signifies  'ever  since,'  as  C.  iv.  4.  42,  and  else- 
where.  Horace  here  fetches  his  reasons  from  a  distant  source,  more  fieincifiil 
than  natnral.    He  wrote  more  to  the  purpose  afterwards,  C.  i  2 ;  ii.  1. 


EPODE   VIII. 
Addbbssed  to  a  Ucentions  old  woman. 

EPODE   IX. 

Thb  date  of  this  Ode  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  was  written  when  the  news 
of  Actium  was  fresh,  in  September,  b.  c  31,  immediately  before  the  37th  of 
the  first  book.  It  is  addressed  to  Maecenas,  who  is  called  upon  to  celebrate 
with  a  feast  at  his  new  house  the  victory  of  Augustus^  which  is  described  as 
if  by  an  eyewitness. 

Aboument.  —  When  shall  we  drink  nnder  thy  tall  roof,  Miecenas,  to 
Csesar  the  conqueror,  as  hite  we  did  when  the  son  of  Neptune  lost  his  fleet 
and  fled,  —  he  who  threatened  us  all  with  the  chains  his  slaves  had  wom  ? 
Will  our  sons  believe  it  ?  Bomans  have  sold  tbemselves  to  serve  a  woman 
and  her  eunuchs,  and  the  luxurious  gauze  hath  flifttered  among  the  standards 
of  war !  But  their  allies  deseited  to  our  side,  and  their  ships  skulked  from 
the  figbt  lo  Triumphe  1  bring  forth  the  golden  chariot  and  the  sacrifice. 
So  great  a  conqueror  never  came  from  Africa  before.  The  enemy  hath 
changed  his  purple  for  mouming,  and  hath  fled  to  Crete  or  the  Syrtes,  or 
knoweth  not  wbither  to  fly.  Bigger  cups,  boy,  —  Chian,  or  Lesbian,  or  Csb- 
Cttban,  —  we  will  drown  our  old  anxieties  for  Csesar  in  wine. 

3.  8ub  alta — dSomo,]    This  was  the  honse  built  by  Msecenas  on  the  Campns 
EsqaiHnQS.    See  Introduction  to  S.  i.  8. 
83* 
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6.  harbamn  f]  Phnf^BB,  foT  which  this  was  a  coimiioii  eqmTalent,  bs  op- 
posed  to  Grecian.  So  (£pp.  i.  2. 7 ) :  "  Graecia  barbariae  lento  coUiso  daello." 
Yirg.  Aen.  ii.  504:  ''Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  saperbi."  CatitlL 
(Ixiv.  265) :  <' Bai*baraque  horribili  stridebat  tibia  cantu."  See  C.  i.  1.  32, 
n.  on  the  plural  'tibiis/  and  C.  iv.  15.  30,  n.,  as  to  DOTian  and  Fhrygiaa 
music. 

7.  nuper,]  This  was  between  five  and  six  years  befoie,  when  Sextos  Pom- 
peins  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  ofF  Nanlochas,  on  the  coast  of  Sicilj,  b.  c.  36, 
when  his  fieet  was  bumt,  and  he  himself  obliged  to  flj  to  Asia.  Hoiace  sajs 
he  threatened  to  fiisten  npon  thefree  citizens  those  cmunswhich  he  had  taken 
irom  the  fugitive  slaves,  who  fonned  a  Uuge  part  of  his  force.  Sextas  ap- 
peais  to  have  boasted  that  Neptnne  was  his  &,ther,  and  the  sea  his  mother. 
See  Epod.  iv.  19. 

12.  Emancipattu]  There  is  no  variation  in  tiie  MSS.  here,  bnt  the  aense 
would  seem  to  require  '  mandpatus.'  " '  Mancipatio '  is  tiie  form  bj  which 
a  person  who  was  not '  sni  juiis '  was  transfeired  to  the  *  potestas '  of  another, 
as  in  the  case  of  adoption.  '  Emancipare '  seems  to  be  the  proper  torm  to 
express  the  making  a  person  *  sui  juns '  by  tiie  act  of  '  mandpatio ' ;  bat 
*  mancipo '  and  '  emancipo '  aro  often  confounded  in  the  MSS."  Here,  how- 
ever,  we  must  take  '  emandpatus '  as  the  true  reading,  and  it  can  only  sig- 
nify  '  sold  into  slavery.'  There  maj  be  a  shade  of  difierence  in  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace. 

13.  Fert  vaUum  et  arma]  *  Valli '  were  stakes,  of  which  every  soldier  car- 
ried  one  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  *  agger  *  or  mound  of  earth, 
formed  round  an  encampment  or  a  besieged  town.  '  Arma '  includes  not  only 
his  weapons  of  ofience  and  defence,  but  an  axe,  saw,  chain,  ete.  The  accoa- 
trements  of  a  Homan  soldier  were  very  heavy,  but  tiiey  had  slaves  (*  calones ') 
who  helped  to  carry  them.    See  C.  ii.  13.  18,  n. 

16.  conopium]    A  gauze  mosquito  curtain. 

17.  ^  iuc]  *  Huc '  is  '  to  our  side.'  *  Frementes '  agrees  witii  '  eqnos.' 
Horace  means  to  say  tiiat  part  of  the  enemy^s  force  deserted  to  Csesar.  For 
the  expression  *  canentes  Caesarem '  compare  Virg.  ( Aen.  vii.  698) :  "  Ibant 
aequati  numero  regemque  canebant."  The  Galli  were  cavahy  of  Galatia  (or 
Gallogr»da)  nnder  Deiotarus  their  king,  and  his  general  (who  afterwards 
succe^ed  hun),  Amyntas. 

20.  nnistrorsttm  dtae,]  This  is  probably  a  nantical  teim.  The  Greeks  had 
an  expiession  nfjyamjv  Kpoya-aavmj  '  to  back  water.'  Something  of  that 
sort,  connected  witn  flight,  is  probably  the  meaning  of  *  sinistrorsum  citae.' 
Whether  Horace  exactly  states  what  he  had  heai^,  and  whether  the  informa- 
tion  was  predsely  correct,  we  cannot  tell.  He  wrote  while  the  tidings  were 
fresh,  and  probably  gave  onlv  popular  reports.  The  defection  of  the  Gala- 
tians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Ant.  63).    *  Citae '  is  the  participle  of  '  deo.' 

21.  lo  Driumphe,]  <  Triumphos  is  personified,  as  in  C.  iv.  2.  49. 

aureoe  Currus]  A  gilded  cnariot  was  used  by  conquerors  in  their  trinmphs. 
The  form  of  the  diariot  was  that  of  a  round  tower.  Four  horses,  which  on 
special  occasions  were  white,  were  nsed  for  drawing  the  triumphal  chariot. 
Heifers  that  had  not  been  utder  the  yoke,  were  oflered  in  sacrifice  at  the  dose 
of  the  procession.  Scipio  Afncanns  Minor  triumphed  in  a.  u.  g.  608  (b.  c. 
146),  for  tiie  conqnest  of  Cartiiage,  and  Marius  in  b.  c.  104,  for  his  victories 
over  Jugurtiia. 

25.  cui  super  Karthaginem]  All  that  is  here  said  abont  Scipio's  tomb  is, 
that  his  valor  built  him  one  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  which  is  no  more  than 
a  repetition  of  C.  iv.  8. 17.  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  tomb  of  renown,  in 
which  Scipio's  memory  is  enshrined,  not  his  body. 

27.  Terra  marique]  There  was  no  land  enga^ment ;  but  all  the  forces  of 
Antonius,  when  he  deserted  them,  laid  down  theur  anns.    '  Punicum  sagiyn ' 
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is  called  by  the  Greek  writers  (^otwVts.  The  'sagum*  was  properiy  the 
cloak  wom  by  the  common  soldier  on  service  ;  but  qualificd  as  it  is  here  by 
'  punicum/  *  purple/  it  can  only  mean  the  '  pahidaraentum/  or  oflBcer's  mili- 
tary  cloak.  Horace  says  the  enemy  has  changed  his  purple  cloak  for  a  black 
one,  in  token  of  mouming  and  shame  for  his  defeat.  It  is  to  be  obscrved, 
that,  though  M.  Antonius  is  clearly  the  person  uppermost  in  the  writer's  mind, 
he  only  uses  the  general  expressions  *  hostis,'  'Romanus '  (v.  11).  'Mutavit' 
signifies,  as  elsewhere,  *  has  taken  ih  exchange.' 

29.  centum  —  urbibus]  See  C.  iii.  27.  33,  n.  *Ventis  non  suis'  means 
'  unfavorable  winds.'    Ovid  (Met.  iv.  373) :  "  Vota  suos  habuere  dcos." 

33.  Capaciores  affer]  The  transition  hcre  is  as  abrupt  and  expressive  as 
in  C.  iii.  19.  9. 

36.  Metire  ncbis]  *  Metire '  is  equivalent  to  *  misce,'  because  the  wine  and 
the  water  were  measured  ont  and  mixed  in  regular  proportions,  by  means  of 
the  cyathus  (C.  iii.  19.  12). 


EPODE   X, 

Mjevixts  was  an  inferior  poet  of  the  day,  who  appears  te  have  emplojred 
himself  in  abusing  his  betters.  He  is  most  popularly  known  thrqugh  Vhgil^s 
familiar  line,  "  Qui  Bavium  non  odit  amet  tua  carmina,  Maevi "  (Ecl.  iii.  90). 
It  appears  that  he  went  or  meditated  going  to  Greece,  and  Horace  took  a  dir- 
ferent  leave  of  him  from  that  he  took  of  his  friend  Viiigil  on  a  like  occasion 
(C.  i.  3).  He  calls  him  the  stinking  Maevins,  and  promises  an  offering  to 
the  tempests  if  they  will  sink  his  ship. 

Aboumekt.  —  Bad  luck  go  with  the  stinking  Msevius.  Blow,  ye  winds. 
and  shatter  his  ship ;  no  friendly  star  peep  forth  in  the  sky :  let  him  be  driven 
as  the  Greeks  were  by  Fallas  for  the  crime  of  Ajax.  0  how  the  sailors 
will  sweat  I  and  thou  wilt  tum  deadly  pale,  and  cry  like  a  woman,  and  fall 
to  thy  prayers  1  Let  me  only  hear  the  guUs  are  feasting  npon  thy  carcass, 
and  I  will  ofier  a  goat  and  a  lamb  to  the  storms. 

10.  iristis  Orion]    See  C.  i.  28.  21,  n. 

14.  Ajacis]  Tne  son  of  OYlens.  The  stoiy  is,  that  he  was  destroyed  by 
Athene,  on  his  retum  from  Troy,  for  having  dragged  Cassandra  firom  her 
altar  and  violated  her.  See  Vu^.  Aen.  i.  41.  Homer  tells  the  story  a  little 
difierently  (Odyss.  iv.  499,  sqq.).  But  either  acoount  suits  Horace's  descrip- 
tion. 

17.  illa\    He  speaks  as  though  he  heard  the  man  crying. 

19.  Imtvs — sinus]  The  southem  part  of  the  Hadriatic  was  called  the 
lonian  sea,  and  it  is  called  'sinus,'  as  the  Hadriatic  itself  is  c&Iled  so  in  C. 
iii.  27. 18. 

23.  immolabitur  caper]  See  Virg.  Aen.  iii  120;  v.  772.  Black  animals 
were  usually  offered  to  the  Tempests,  to  deprecate  their  wrath.  The  offisr- 
ings  Hoiace  promised  are  in  the  way  of  thanksgiving. 


EPODE   XI. 

This  is  a  love  poem,  probably  imitated  from  the  Greek.    The  poet  com- 

Elains  that  he  is  so  smitten  by  the  heavy  hand  of  love  that  he  cannot  write  as 
e  nsed.    Two  years  befoie,  ne  says,  he  had  given  up  Inachiay  who  preHfened 
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richer  lovers  to  himself,  but  now  the  young  L^ciscns  has  caught  his  heart, 
and  nothing  but  some  new  love  can  deliver  him  from  the  snare.  The  poet 
addresses  his  friend  Pettius^  as  one  who  had  before  been  his  confidant  and 
adviser  (v.  12). 

Argumekt.  —  Pettius,  I  am  so  smitten  with  the  heavy  hand  of  love,  who 
makes  me  above  others  his  victim,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  used.  'T  is  two 
years  since  I  gave  up  Inachia.  Ah  1  what  a  by-word  I  was  then  1  How  I 
sighed  in  company  and  ppured  out  my  complaints  to  thee,  when  wine  had 
opened  my  heart !  **  Has  the  poor  man's  wit  no  chance  against  the  ricli 
man^s  purse  ?  My  wrath  is  kinaled  :  I  cast  my  modesty  and  my  sighs  to  the 
winds ;  I  will  contend  with  such  rivals  no  more."  Thus  did  I  U>ast ;  but 
my  feet  carried  me  stiil  to  her  cruel  door.  And  now,  boasting  that  I  have  no 
woman  to  fear,  Lyciscus  has  caught  my  heart ;  nor  can  counsel  or  raiUery 
deliver  me,  nor  aught  but  some  new  flame. 

I.  Pettif]  This  name  is  not  found  elsewhere.  It  may  nevertheless  be  a 
real  name,  though  it  seems  only  to  be  introduced  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
tho  Ode. 

3.  me  praeter  omnes  expetit]  '  Me '  is  govemed  by  *  expetit,'  not  by  '  urere.' 
'Expetit  —  urere'  is  a  Greek  construction ;  'quem  urat'  is  the  regular 
Latin. 

4.  in  pueris]  This  use  of  *  in '  is  not  verjr  common.  It  occurs  Ov.  Met. 
iv.  234 :  "  Neque  enim  moderatus  in  illa  Solis  amor  fuerat." 

6.  Inackid]  This  is  another  of  those  names  from  tlie  Greek  which  Horaco 
invariably  adopts  in  his  merely  poetical  compositions.    See  Introduction. 

honorem  decutit.]  This  expression  is  used  by  Virgil,  who  either  borrowed 
it  from  Horace,  or  from  some  common  original  (Gwrg.  ii.  404) :  "  Frigidus 
et  silvis  Aquilo  decussit  honorem."  See  0.  i.  17. 16  :  "  Ruris  honorum  opu- 
ienta." 

8.  Fabula]  Epp.  i.  13.  9 :  "  Fabula  fias."  He  means  he  was  ihe  talk  of 
the  town.    *  Arguit '  (v.  10)  is  the  preterperiect  tense. 

II.  Contrane]  *  Can  it  be  that  the  honest  genius  of  the  poor  man  has  no 
influence  against  gold  ? '  '  No '  might  bo  omitted,  but  then  it  would  be  a 
mere  exclamation,  '  To  think  that,'  ctc 

12.  applorana]    This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Seneca. 

13.  invereeunaus  deus]  When  Horace  means  to  discourage  brawling  over 
wine,  he  calls  Bacchus  *verecundus '  (C.  L  27.  3).  The  wst  works  of  art 
represent  this  god  as  young  and  effeminately  beantifhl,  with  long  hair,  like 
Apollo,  as  the  emblem  of  etcmal  youth.  It  is  a  coarse  modem  notion  to 
represent  him  as  a  jolly  round-faced  boy,  or  a  dranken  sot.  This  character 
belongs  to  Silenus,  who  is  always  drunk. 

1 5.  Qfiodgi  meis]  *  But  now  that  in  my  heart  is  boiling  wrath  so  free  tbat 
it  doth  scatter  to  the  winds  these  thanUcss  remedies  that  cure  not  my  sad 
wound,  my  modesty  removed  shall  cease  to  strive  with  rivals  not  mine 
equals.'  Hc  means  to  say,  that  his  wrath  has  got  the  better  of  his  love  and 
modcsty ;  and  he  will  cast  his  complaints  and  his  shyness  to  the  winds,  and 
ccnse  to  contend  with  rivals  that  are  unworthy  of  him.  '  Eomenta '  means 
sighs  and  complainings  with  which  grief  is  sought  to  be  relieved.  *  Libera 
bilis '  is  like  (Epod.  iv.  10)  "  libemma  indignatio."  *  Imparibus '  signifies 
his  rivals  who  are  beneath  him  in  mind,  though  his  betters  in  fortune.  '  De- 
sinet  certare  summotus  pudor '  is  equivalent  to  *  desinam  certare  summoto 
pudore.'  '  Imparibus '  is  the  dative  case.  See  C.  i.  1.  15,  n.  *  Inaestuo '  is 
not  uscd  elsewhcre,  but  Horace  is  frce  in  his  use  of  prepositiona  in  composi- 
tion,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

19.  palam  laudaveramy]  'Palam'  is  used  both  as  an  advetb  and  a  prep- 
osition^    'Laudaveram' is  equivalent  to  'jactaveram.' 
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20.  wcerto  pede]  *  Witih  wayering  foot,'  that  is,  with  steps  that  wotdd  go 
one  way,  and  are  forced  to  go  another.  The  pMoet  represents  himself  aa  making 
&a»  boasts  before  his  friend,  but  striving  in  yam  to  keep  them  when  he 
leayes  him. 

21.  non  amiam  heu  mihi  /Mstet]  Compare  "  asperas  porrectom  ante  fbres  " 
(C.  iii.  10.  2),  where  *  porrectum '  expiains  '  lumbos  et  infregi  latus/  which 
means  that  he  weariednis  body  hj  lying  on  the  hard  ground. 

24.  moUUie  amor]  The  hiatos  m  this  verse,  and  the  short  syllable  in  y.  26, 
axe  explained  by  the  mle,  that,  the  two  verses  being  composed  of  two  separate 
measores,  the  ust  syllable  in  each  is  conunon,  and  indep^ndent  of  the  syllable 
tiiat  follows.  The  name  Lydscus  is  probablj  formed  from  Lycos,  AIcflBus's 
£&yorite  boy. 

26.  Libm  comiUa]  '  Candid  connsels/  opposed  to  '  contnmeliae  grayes ' ; 
bnt  neither  are  meant  serionsly. 

28.  teretiM  pueri]  *  Smooth-faced  boy.'  See  note  on  C  i.  1.  28.  As  to 
'  longam  comam/  see  C  iy.  10.  3,  n.  '  Benodantis/  which  some  render 
*  nntying,  and  aliowing  to  fiow  npon  the  shoolders/  means  rather  '  tying  up 
in  a  knoty'  liko^a  girl. 


EPODEXII. 
This  Ode  Is  addressed  to  a  lioentious  woman. 


EPODE    XIII. 

This  Ode  is  like  the  ninth  of  the  first  book,  —  a  conyivial  song,  written  in 
winter.  Thcro  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  subjcct  as  well  as  the  metre  being 
imitated  from  the  Greek.  The  reference  to  Achilles  reminds  ns  of  C  i.  7, 
and  the  allusion  to  Teucer.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Anacreon  which  bears 
some  likeness  to  the  opening  of  this  Epode. 

Abgumbnt.  —  The  tempest  is  raging;  let  us  make  merry,  my  fnends, 
while  we  are  young,  and  leaye  the  rest  to  the  gods,  who  will  giye  us  a  good 
tum  yet 

Brmg  ointment  and  music,  as  Chiron  tanght  his  great  pupil,  saying,  '*  To 
Troy  thou  must  go,  and  not  retum ;  while  there^  drown  care  in  wine  and 
song,  which  are  grief  s  pleasant  comforters." 

1.  contraxit]  This  word  is  only  to  be  explained  by  obserying  ihe  difierent 
aspect  of  the  sky  when  it  is  closed  in  with  clouds,  and  when  it  is  spread  ont 
in  all  its  breadth  and  cloudless.  A  frowning  sky  is  a  notion  easily  under- 
stood,  and  common  to  all  languap^es. 

2.  Jovem  ;\  See  C  i.  1.  25 ;  16.  12.  Virgil  (Ecl.  yii.  60)  :  "  Juppiter  et 
laete  descendct  plurimus  imbri."     Georg.  ii.  325 :  — 

"  Tum  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  aether 
Conju^s  in  gremium  laetae  descendit." 

3.  rapiamxis^  amia,  Occasionem  de  dieA  This  is  explained  by  C  iii.  8. 
27  :  **  Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horac. '  '  Die '  means  the  proscnt  day  as 
opposed  to  to*morrow,  not,  as  some  take  it, '  from  this  stormy  day.' 

4.  dumque  virent  genua]  See  C  i.  9.  17,  n.  The  strength  of  an  actiyo 
man  lies  yery  muchin  his  legs,  and  so  they  are  put  for  his  streneth,  as  in  the 
147th  Psalm  (y.  10) :  "  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horse :  ho 
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takefh  not  pleasiue  in  the  legs  of  a  man  " :  and  the  knees  aro  a  chief  part  of 
the  legs,  therefore  yovvara  \v€iv  is  used  for  icrccVccv.  *  Dum  yirent  genua^' 
Iherefore,  means  merely  '  while  onr  limbs  are  strong,  and  we  are  yonng/  The 
tottering  of  the  knees  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  old  age. 

5.  oMucta  — Jronte]  *  Clouded  brow.'  *  Senectus '  is  nowhere  else  used 
in  this  sense  of  '  melancholy/  though  '  senium '  is  not  nncommonly.  '  Tu ' 
is  the  master  of  the  feast  (C.  i.  4.  18,  n.).  Sextus  Manlius  Torquatus  was 
oonsul,  B.  G.  55,  when  Horace  was  bom.  Compare  "  O  nata  mecum  consule 
ManHo"(C.  iii.  21.  1). 

7.  Ctiera]  See  C.  i.  9.  9  :  **  Permitte  divis  cetera."  Either  it  is  a  literal 
yersion  of  the  Greek  crcpa,  in  the  sense  of '  adverse,'  or  the  troublcs  of  the 
times  maj  be  referred  to,  or  generally  Horace  maj  mcan  bj  '  cetera,'  all 
troublesome  thoughts  opposed  to  mirth  and  wine. 

8.  inoc.]  The  short  syllables  here  and  in  w.  10,  14,  *  pectora,'  '  flumina,' 
are  explamed  on  v.  24  of  the  last  Odc. 

Achaemenio]  See  C.  ii.  12. 21 ,  n.  *  Nardo '  is  from  '  nardum,'  not  *  nardus,' 
as  in  Epod.  v.  59  :  "  Nardo  pemnctum  quale  non  perfectius." 

9.  Jiae  CSfttenea']  The  lyre  invented  by  Mercuiy,  bom  on  Monnt  Cyllene 
in  Arcadia. 

11.  grandi^  Juvenal  (vii.  210)  describes  Achilles  as  a  big  boy  at  scbool, 
"  Metuens  virgae  jam  grandis  Achillcs  Cantabat  patriis  m  montibus " ; 
but  '  grandis '  has  not  that  meaning  here,  though  some  have  supposed  it 
has. 

Centaunu]  Cheiron,  the  instractor  of  Achilles  and  othcr  heroes.  Whether 
Horace  took  what  follows  from  any  story  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  detemiine, 
as  with  the  similar  episodo  of  Teucer  in  C  i.  7. 

13.  frigida]  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Homcr^s  description  (H.  xxii.  151 ) : 
ff  d*  €T€pri  6fp€i  irpop€€i  ^iievia  x«^a&  *H  yiovi  ^XPfi'  'Domus  As- 
saraci,'  '  proles  Assaraci,'  are  common  in  Virgil.  Assaracus  was  great- 
grandfather  of  ^neas.  Homer  took  a  moro  heroic  view  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  river  Scamander,  which  was  fuyas  norapos  paOvbivrfs  (II.  xx.  73). 

15.  subtemine]  *  The  woof  of  the  web.'  '  Certo  subtemine '  means  only 
by  an  unalterable  destiny.  See  Catull.  64. 328,  &c. :  *'  Currite  ducentes  sub- 
temina  currite  fusi."    *  Mater  caerala '  means  Thetis. 

18.  alloquiis.]  'Alloquiis'  signifies  '  consolations,'  and  is  in  apposition 
with  '  vino  cantuqne.'  There  is  no  other  instance  of '  alloquium '  bcing  used 
otherwise  than  with  reference  to  conversation.  But  Horace  may  have  fol- 
lowed,  affcer  his  custom  of  imitating  the  Grceks,  the  use  of  irapapvBiov^ 
vaprjyopia,  which  wero  applied,  in  a  derived  sense,  to  anything  that  gave 
zehef  to  sorrow. 


EPODE   XIV. 

Thb  object  of  this  Odo  is  to  excuse  Horace  for  his  indolencc  in  not  having 
flnishcd  a  pocm,  or  voiume  of  poems,  he  had  long  promised  (v.  7).  He  says 
it  is  love  that  has  prevented  him,  and  that  Msecenas  ought  to  sympathize 
withhim. 

Aboumbkt.  —  Thon  killest  me,  my  noble  Msecenas,  asking  again  ar  1 
again  if  I  have  drank  the  waters  of  Lcthe.  It  is  love,  it  is  love  that  keepj 
back  the  veraes  I  have  promiscd, — such  love  as  Anacreon  wept,  in  his  flowing 
numbers,  for  Bathyllus,  the  Samian.  Thou,  too,  feclcst  the  flame,  and  if 
ibou  art  more  blcsscd  tiian  I,  be  thankful.  Thou  lovest  the  most  beaatiiiil 
of  women :  I  am  in  torment  for  a  harlot. 
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1.  imis^senstbusA  So  Yii^  (Ed.  iii.  54) :  "  Sensibns  haec  imis  (res  est 
non  parva)  reponas." 

4.  traxenm^  This  is  the  earliest  instance  of  this  use  of '  traho/  *  Duco ' 
is  more  common  (C.  i.  17.  22;  iii.  3.  34;  iv.  12.  14).  Ovid  and  later 
writers  use  *  traho '  (see  Forcell.).  The  Greeks  used  <md<a  and  cXic©  com- 
monly  in  this  sense.  *  Candide '  seems  to  signify  '  generous/  *  true,'  It  is 
used  familiarlv. 

6.  Deus]     That  is,  love. 

8.  Ad  undnUcum  adducere.]  The  several  sheets  of  parchment  on  which  the 
contents  of  a  book  wei^  wntten  were  joined  together,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  was  fastened  a  stick  on  which  the  whole  was  rolled,  like  our  maps ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  at  the  ends  of  this  roller^  were  knobs,  which  were  called 

*  cornua '  or  *  umbilici.*  The  former  word  is  obvious  enough.  The  latter 
belongs  more  properly,  perhaps,  to  the  sha]>e  that  the  ends  of  the  roll  would 
take  when  these  knobs  were  wanting ;  but  it  was  also  applied  to  the  knobs 
themselves,  and  so  *  ad  umbilicum  adducere '  is  to  bring  a  volume  to  the  last 
sheet. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  '  carmcn '  means  a  volume  or  a  single  poem. 

*  Ad  nmbilicum  adducere '  scems  to  refer  to  a  volume,  *  carmen '  to  a  single 
poem ;  but  the  former  might  bo  taken  in  a  derived  sense,  *  ad  finem  addu- 
cere,'  as  reasonablv  as  the  latter  in  a  collcctive  sense,  and  I  think  a  single 
poem  is  meant  Ferhaps  it  never  was  finished.  Whether  *  olim '  belongs 
to  'inceptos'  or  *promissum'  is  opcn  to  doubt.  In  sense  it  applies  to 
both. 

9.  BathyUo]  C.  ii.  4.  7,  n.  Anacreon's  verses  were  full  of  passionate  ad- 
drcsses  to  boys.  The  name  of  Bathyllus  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  frag- 
ments  that  nave  comc  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  mcntioned  by  others  besides 
Horace,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  ono  of  Anacreon'8  chief  favorites. 
He  was  a  graccful  pcrformer  on  the  flute,  which  accomplishment  Anacreon 
took  delight  in  praising.  One  of  the  Odes  falsely  attiibuted  to  Anacreon  is 
addressed  cif  vcayrcpov  BddvWov  •  and  from  that  we  also  leam  that  he  was 
a  Samian,  ^v  6*  is  ^dfwv  wor  eKdijs  Tpd<f>€  ^oi^ov  €K  Ba^XXov.  Ana- 
creon,  bcing  driven  from  his  native  town,  Teos  in  lonia,  lived  many  years  at 
Samos,  under  the  protection  of  Polycrates. 

12.  Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem.]  This  means  ihat  his  style  was  easy  and  his 
rhythm  flowing,  which  is  verified  by  the  fcw  fi-agments  that  remain.  The 
poems  that  go  by  Anacreon's  name  are  of  a  later  age. 

13.  Ureris  ipse  miser ;]  See  Introduction.  Terentia,  Mflecenas'^  wife,  is 
here  alluded  to. 


EPODE    XV. 

This  is  probably  a  composition  from  the  Greek.  It  is  addressed  to  an 
imaginary  Nea;ra  by  the  poet,  in  his  own  person.  He  complains  of  hcr 
deserting  him  for  a  wealthicr  rival.  He  bids  her  remember  her  vows,  and 
beware  of  provoking  him,  lcst  he  lcave  her  for  ever.  And  he  pities  the  man 
whom  she  has  caught,  and  wams  him  that,  be  he  rich  and  wise  as  he  may, 
she  will  soon  leave  him  for  another.  Horacc  introdnces  the  same  name  in  a 
much  later  Ode  (iii.  14.  21),  and  it  is  used  throughout  the  third  book  of 
Elcgies  commonly  attributed  to  TibuUus.  The  Ode  is  in  Ovid's  style,  and 
worthy  to  have  been  written  by  him. 

Abgument.  —  Remember  that  night  when  the  moon  was  in  the  sky,  and 
thou  didst  swear  fidelity  to  me,  saying,  that  so  long  aa  the  sheep  feared  the 
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wolf,  and  storms  vexcd  the  winter^s  sea,  and  Apollo'8  locks  floated  in  tho 
brcczc,  our  matnal  love  should  last 

Thou  shalt  rue  mj  firmness,  Nesera.  Flaccns  will  bear  no  rival.  Let  thy 
faithlessness  drive  hmi  to  wrath,  and  he  will  seek  a  true  hcart  elsewherc.  Lct 
him  once  leam  to  hate  thjr  beauty,  and  he  will  be  its  captive  no  more,  when 
grief  shall  have  settled  m  his  soul.  And  thou,  whosocver  thou  art,  that 
boastest  thyself  in  my  sorrow,  be  thou  rich  in  flocks  and  flelds,  and  let  Pac- 
tolus  run  gold  for  thee ;  be  thou  wise  in  the  secrets  of  Pythagoras,  and  of 
form  more  beautiful  than  Nireus ;  yet  shalt  thon  weep  for  her  love  transferred 
to  another,  and  mj  tum  to  laugh  Bnall  come. 

2.  Inter  tninora  sidera,']  '  Sidns '  properly  signifles  a  collection  of  stais,  a 
constellation ;  but  here  it  is  equivalent  to  *  stella,'  which  in  its  tum  appears 
for  'sidus'  in  C.  iii.  29.  19.  In  C  i.  12.  47  it  is  also  a  single  star,  and-the 
moon  is  represented  as  she  is  here  :  "  Micat  inter  omnes  Julium  sidus,  velut 
intcr  ignes  Luna  minofes." 

3.  laesura]  *  Laedere '  is  applicd  to  injury  by  word  or  deed,  to  fraud  ('  laesa 
fides'),  or  slander,  or  violcncc  done  to  the  person,  or  damage  of  any  kind. 
It  appUes  to  high-treason,  whcreby  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  power  is  vio- 
lated,  and  to  peijury,  as  blaspheming  the  name  of  God.  Compare  Ovid 
(Heroid.  ii.43):  — . 

"  Si  de  tot  laesis  stia  numina  quisque  deoram 
Vindicet,  in  poenas  non  satis  unus  eris." 
The  ofience,  however,  of  lovers'  perjuir  was  not  supposcd  to  weigh  veiy 
heavily  (see  C.  ii.  8.  13,  n.).     The  Dii  Magni  were  twelve  in  number :  Jup- 
piter,  Minerva,  Juno,  Neptnne,  Venus,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  ApoUo,  Diana, 
Ceres,  and  Mercury. 

4.  In  verbajurabas  mea,]  This  is  the  nsual  way  of  expressing  the  oath  of 
obedience  takeu  by  soldiei*s,  the  words  being  dictated  to  the  men.  Hence  the 
phrases  '  conceptis  verbis  jurare,'  *  conceptis  verbis  pejerare.'  '  Jurare  in 
yerba  *  was  conventionally  appUed  to  any  oath  of  aUegiance,  and  the  poet 
says  Neaera  swore  by  the  gods  etemal  devotion  to  his  wiU.  Elsewheie  Hor- 
ace  expresscs  by  thcse  words  tho  bUnd  adherence  to  a  particnlar  teacher, 
dcclaring  that  he  is  "NuUius  addictus  jurare  in  vcrba  magistri"  (Epp.  i. 
1.  14). 

6.  Lentis  adhaerens  brackiis:]  'Lentissima  brachia'  is  nsed  in  a  difierent 
Bcnse  in  S.  i.  9.  64.  Here  '  lentis '  signifies  *  twining,'  as  that  which  is  soft 
jind  pUant. 

7.  Dum  pecori  lupus]  'Infestus'  belongs  to  both  clauses,  but  in  the  first 
*  foret'  must  be  suppUed.  There  is  a  sUght  irregularity  in  the  sentence.  As 
to  *Orion,'  see  C.  i.  28.  21. 

9.  Intonsosque  agitaret]  Long  hair  was  the  mark  of  youth  (C.  iv.  10.  2,  n.), 
and  Apollo  as  weil  as  Bacchus  (see  Epod.  xi.  13,  n.)  was  held  to  be  always 
young.  Hence  in  aU  ancient  representations  of  ApoUo  he  has  long  hair, 
cither  braided  or  flowing,  in  which  respect  he  is  frequently  comparS  witfi 
Bacclms  by  the  poets.  See  Ovid  (Met.  iu.  421 ),  "Et  dignos  Baccho  dignos 
et  ApoUine  crincs."  Hence  the  expression  in  the  text  is  almost  proverbial, 
and  Neaera^s  vow  is  one  of  etemal  fideUty.  Other  aUusions  to  Apollo*s  hair 
wUl  be  found  in  C.  i.  21 .  2,  "  Intonsum  pueri  dicite  Cynthium  " ;  C.  iii.  4. 
62,  "  Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit  Cnnes  solutos " ;  and  C.  iv.  6.  26, 
"  Phoebe  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines." 

11.  virtute]  'Virtus'  here  signifies  moral  courage,  determination,  and 
firmness.  See  note  on  C.  S.  58.  The  name  Neaera  is  formed  from  v^impa, 
which  is  used  by  Homer,  and  is  said  to  be  an  irregular  comparative  of  wot, 
so  that  Nesera  signifies  *  the  younger.' 

14.  parcm,]    One  who  is  his  match,  equally  loving  and  trae. 
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15.  NeR  semd  offensae]  *  Offensns  '  is  hcro  nscd  as  the  objcct  of  dislike. 
Horace  saya,  '  Kor  shall  his  finnncss  yicld  to  tliv  beauty,  if  he  hate  it  once, 
when  settled  pain  has  entcred  his  soal.' 

19.  licd>it\  This  use  of  the  fnture  tense  shows  that  *  licet '  nnd  some  othcr 
words,  which  are  calied  by  the  grammarians  conjunctions,  arc  in  fact  only 
Tcrbs,  after  which  *  nt '  is  understood.  *  Licebit '  is  used  bclow  (S.  ii.  2.  60), 
and  hj  Ovid  (Trist  v.  14.  3),  "  Deti^ahat  anctori  multum  fortuna  licebit" 
The  Factolus,  in  Lydia,  was  not  the  only  golden  stream  of  the  ancients. 
The  Tagus,  Hebrus,  Po,  and  Gangcs,  all  had  the  same  repute.  What  the 
secret  leaming  of  Pythagoras  was,  is  expressed  in  the  epithet  given  him,  *re- 
nati.'  His  metemjiychosis  is  referrcd  to  in  C.  i.  28. 10.  As  to  Nircus,  see 
C.  iii.  20.  15. 


EPODE    XVI. 

This  Ode  is  written  with  great  care,  and  was  probably  ono  of  those  com- 
positions  by  which  Horace  brought  himsclf  into  public  notico.  It  has  more 
the  appearance  of  having  been  written  for  fame  than  any  other  in  the  book. 
Probably  it  was  wntten  at  the  outbrcak  of  the  Per\isian  war,  b.  c.  41.  Hor- 
ace  moums  over  the  civil  wars,  and  proposes  Ijiat  all  good  citizens  shall  mi- 
grate  to  the  Portunate  Islands. 

Abgttmbnt.  —  Another  agc  is  wasting  in  civil  wars.  She  whom  no  enemy 
could  tame,  shall  be  destroyed  by  her  own  accurscd  childrcn  ;  the  wild  beast 
ehall  devour  her ;  the  barbarian  shall  tramplc  upon  hcr,  and  scatter  the  dust 
of  her  Komulus  to  the  winds. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  Go  forth  like  the  Phocajans,  leavo  our  homes  and 
our  temples  to  be  the  dens  of  beasts,  and  go  whcrever  the  winds  shall  waft 
118.  Shall  it  be  80 1  Then  why  dclay  ?  But  let  us  swear  :  —  When  rocks 
shall  swim,  and  the  Po  shall  wash  thc  tops  of  Matinus,  and  the  Apennine  bo 
cast  into  the  sea ;  when  the  tiger  shall  lie  with  thc  hind,  and  the  dove  with 
the  hawk,  and  tho  hcrds  fear  not  the  lion,  and  the  he-goat  shall  love  tho 
waves,  —  then  we  will  retum  to  our  homc.  Thus  Ict  the  nobler  spirits  re- 
solve,  while  the  craven  clings  to*  his  couch.  For  us  there  are  those  happy 
isles  where  the  earth  yields  her  harvests  and  the  trees  thcir  fruit,  unbidden ; 
where  honey  drops  from  the  oak,  and  the  stream  leaps  babbling  from  tho 
hills ;  where  the  goat  comes  unbidden  to  the  milk-pail,  and  uddcrs  are  fuU, 
and  the  fold  fears  no  beasts,  and  tlie  ground  bears  no  vipers ;  where  the  rain- 
flood  and  the  drought  are  not  known ;  whither  the  vcnturous  sail  comes  not ; 
where  the  flock  is  unhurt  by  pestilence  or  heat.  Jove  destined  these  shores 
for  the  pious,  when  the  golden  age  had  passed  away,  and  thither  the  pious 
may  resort  and  prosper. 

1.  AUera]  The  last  being  that  of  Sulla,  which  ended  about  forty  years 
before. 

3.  Marsi]    This  refers  to  the  Social  War,  mentioned  in  C.  iii.  14.  18. 

4.  Porsenae'\  The  penultimate  syllable  of  this  name  is  usually  long,  but  it 
is  here  short.  Porsena  was  king  of  Clusium,  in  Etruria.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  attackcd  Romc  with  a  large  ai-my.  The 
Homan  legends  of  Cocles,  who  defended  the  bridge,  of  Cloelia,  who  with  her 
maidens  swam  over  the  river,  and  of  Mucius  Soaevola,  who  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  are  all  connected  with  this  period.  Though  the  Homan  histori- 
ans  have  thrown  disguises  over  the  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Porsena  reduced  the  city  to  submission,  and  took  from  her  all  the  territory 
she  had  obtained  north  of  the  Tiber. 

34 
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6.  Aennda  nee  vtrtus]  Aftcr  the  battle  of  Canti»,  &aniubal  established 
himself  in  Capaa,  and  lAyy  (xxiii.  6)  i-elates  a  boasting  speech  of  the  Cam- 
panians,  —  how  they  expected  that  Hannibal,  when  he  withdrew  to  Carthage, 
would  leaye  Bome  a  wreck  and  the  power  over  Italy  in  the  hands  of  Capua- 
They  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Home,  and  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  their 
assistance,  that  one  of  the  consols  should  always  be  a  Campanian.  Fiye 
years  afterwards  the  Homans  took  the  town,  and  dealt  Tery  severely  with  it, 
redndng  it  to  a  praefectura  (see  S.  i.  5.  34,  n.).  As  to  Spartacos,  see  C.  iii. 
14.  19. 

6.  AUcbrox,]  The  Allobroges,  whose  country  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  between  that  riyer  and  the  Is^re,  had  ambassadors  at  Rome  at  the 
time  of  Catiline^s  oonspiracy,  praying  for  redress  for  certain  grieyances. 
These  men  were  tampered  with  by  the  conspirators,  and  promised  to  forward 
their  designs,  which,  soon  repenting,  they  betrayed,  and  became  the  principal 
witnesses  against  the  conspirators  (Ssdl.  Cat.  41 ;  Cic.  in  Ca^.  iii.  2-4). 
This  explains  Horace^s  meaning.  Two  years  afterwaids  these  people,  hay- 
ing  broken  out  in  war  and  inysScd  Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  defeated  by  C. 
Pomptinus,  goyemor  of  that  proyince.  Their  restlessness  is  mentioned  by 
Cajsar  (B.  G.  iy.  5).  ^ 

8.  ParentibHts]     This  is  like  **  bella  matribus  detestata"  (C.  i.  1. 24). 

11.  insistet]  *  Insistere '  is  followed  b^  the  accusatiye  case  sometimes,  par- 
ticularly  when  it  implies  motion,  as  *msistere  yiam,'  which  peculiarity  is 
found  in  the  Greek  KaOe^ofuu,  It  more  usuaily  goyems  the  datiye  case,  or 
is  followed  by  the  ablatiye  after  '  in.'  See  Aeu.  yi.  563 :  "  Sceleratum  insis- 
tere  limen."  Ezekiers  prophecy  a^ainst  Tyrc  declares  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
"  with  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  wiall  tread  down  all  her  streets"  (xxyi.  11) ; 
and  Jeremiah  exclaims  (yiii.  1,  2) :  '' At  that  time  they  shall  bring  out  the 
bones  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of 
the  priests,  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  ihe  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  out  of  their  grayes,  and  they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun : 
they  shall  not  be  gathered  nor  be  buried ;  thcy  shall  be  as  dung  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth."  Horace  does  not  take  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  Bomulus, 
which  he  himsclf  refers  to  elsewhcre  (C.  iii.  3.  16).  Forphyrion,  on  the 
authority  of  Varro,  says  the  tomb  of  Bomulus  was  behind  tbe  Kostra. 

15.  expediat]  This  belongs  to  '  carcre ' ;  '  what  course  befits  us  best,  that 
we  be  free  from  our  yile  sufferings,'  where  the  Greeks  would  express  or  (more 
commonly)  understand  cScrre.  The  story  of  the  Phocaeans  abandoning  their 
dty  when  Harpagns  was  besiegii^  it,  and  declaring  that  they  would  not 
letum  till  a  bar  of  iron  they  threw  into  the  sea  should  float,  is  told  by  Heiod- 
otus  (i.  165).  It  must  haye  been  familtar  to  educated  men,  and  the  form  of 
oath  may  haye  become  proyerbial.  '  Exsecrata '  is  used  in  a  middle  sense, 
'binding  themselyes  nnder  a  curse,'  ciroc^oKun-o  iax^phs  KardpaS"  So 
*agros '  is  goyemed  by  *  profugit,'  not  by  *  exsecrata.' 

23.  /Sec  placet  ?]  *  Placetne  ? '  the  usual  formula  addressed  to  the  people  at 
the  comitia.  The  poet  fancies  himself  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  citizens. 
'  Habet  suadere '  is  another  Greek  constraction,  irflBtiv  f)(€t. 

25.  Sedjuremus  in  haec:]  *  but  let  us  take  an  oath  in  tms  form' ;  to  make 
our  departure  ineyitable. 

33.  ravos]  C.  iii.  27.  3,  n.  'Leyis  hircus  amet,'  *the  goat  become  sleck, 
and  loye.' 

41.  Oceanus]     The  Atlantic. 

42.  divites  et  instdaSy]     See  C.  iy.  8,  25,  n. 

46.  Suamque  pullajicus  omat  arborem^  *and  the  purple  fig  adoms  its  own 
tree ' ;  that  is,  without  grafting. 

51.  vespertintui\  See  C.  i.  2.  45.  Yirg.  Georg.  iii.  538  :  "  Noctamos  obam- 
bulat" 
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57.  Nm  hw  Argoo^  •  He  means  to  say,  that  no  yenturons  sail  has  leached 
these  islands ;  not  the  Ai^,  in  which  Jason  sailed  for  the  golden  fleccc,  nor 
Medea,  who  retumed  with  him  to  Greece,  nor  the  Phoenicians,  who  went  every- 
whero  with  their  merchandise,  nor  the  crew  of  Ulysses,  who  wandei-ed  about 
the  seas  for  ten  years. 

62.  aestuosa  —  impotentia]  *the  buming  excess';  that  is,  *the  exccssive 
heat.' 

65.  quorum]  This  depends  on  'fuga.'  '  Safe  flight  from  which  is  ofiered 
to  the  pious,  if  I  be  prophet.' 


EPODE    XVII. 

This  poem  is  written  with  the  ironical  purpose  of  making  peace  between 
the  poet  and  Canidia.  The  recantation  is  not  less  severe  than  the  libels  (see- 
Epodes  iii.  and  v.,  and  S.  i.  8).  The  poet  humbly  retracts  his  charges  of 
base  burth,  sterilitj,  witchcraft,  &c.,  but  in  such  language  as  to  make  them 
worse  :  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Epode  Canidia  makes  a  reply  refusing 
forgiveness,  and  vowing  vengeance  on  her  traducer. 

Abouhbnt.  — I  yield,  I  yield ;  I  pray  thee  by  Proserpino,  by-Diana,  br 
thine  own  mighty  spells,  Canidia,  cease  thy  charms ;  stav,  stay  thy  wheel, 
Achilles  had  compassion  upon  Telephus,  and  healcd  him.  He  was  entreated, 
and  gave  back  the  body  of  Hector,  and  the  matrons  of  Troy  anointed  him 
for  burial.  Circe  restorcd  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  Surely  I  liave  been 
punished  enough,  O  thou  that  art  loved  of  sailors  and  of  hucksters  !  The 
complexion  of  youth  is  gone  frora  me  ;  my  hair  is  white ;  I  rest  not  day  or 
night,  and  sighs  give  me  no  relief.  I  now  believe  what  I  once  denied. 
What  wouldst  thou  more  ?  O  sea  and  earth,  I  am  on  fire,  like  Hercules 
with  the  blood  of  Ncssus,  and  JEtna*s  everlasting  flame.  As  a  crucible  fiUed 
with  Colchian  drugs,  thou  wilt  burn  till  I  shall  be  consumed,  and  my  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds.  What  death  or  what  penalty  awaits  me  ?  Speak, 
and  I  will  ofFer  a  hundred  oxen,  or  pi-aise  thy  chastitv  in  Iving  song.  The 
brothers  of  Helen  wero  entreated,  and  gave  the  poct  back  his"  eyes ;  and  do 
thou,  for  thou  canst,  loose  me  from  my  madness.  Indeed  thou  art  not  de- 
based  bv  thy  parents'  sins ;  thou  dost  not  scatter  the  new-buried  ashes  of  the 
poor ;  uiy  heart  is  kind,  thv  hands  are  purc,  thy  son  is  tiiine  own,  and  thy 
Dirths  are  no  pretence.  Why  waste  thj  prayers  upon  ears  that  are  dcaf  as 
the  rock  lashed  by  the  waves  1  To  thmk  thou  shouldst  publish  and  laugh 
with  impunity  at  our  mvstic  rites,  and  fill  the  town  with  my  name !  What 
profit,  then,  have  I  of  the  skill  I  have  learat  ?  Thus  shalt  thou  live  with 
strcngth  ever  renewed  for  fresh  endurance,  as  Tantalus  vainly  seeks  to  he  at 
rest,  Promethcus  to  be  delivered  from  his  vulture,  and  Sisvphus  to  plant  his 
stone  on  the  top  of  his  mountain.  Thou  wilt  seek  death  m  every  forni,  and 
it  shall  not  come.  I  will  bestride  thee,  and  spum  the  earth  in  my  pride. 
Wliat !  must  I,  who  can  move  images,  bring  down  the  moon  or  raise  the 
dead,  — I,  the  mingler  of  lovc-charms,  —  must  I  see  my  spclls  of  no  avail  for 
such  as  thee  1 

1.  Jatnjam]  The  repetition  denotes  haste  and  eageraess,  *  See,  see  I  yield.' 
They  are  saia  '  dare  manus,'  who  give  their  hands  to  the  chains  of  a  con- 
queror.  The  phrase  is  common  enough.  See  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  568) :  "nequo 
ipse  manus  feritate  dedisset."  Cffisar  (B.  G.  v.  31):  '^tandem  dat  Cotta 
permotus  manus ;  superat  sententia  Sabini.''    Cicero  uses  it  repeatedly. 
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The  speaker  inyokes  ProBerpina  and  Hecate,  as  the  ^yinities  wiUi  whom 
the  witch  has  most  communication. 

4.  Per  atque  libroa]    This  position  of  'atqae*  is  peculiar  to  the  poets. 

5.  jR«/ia»J  Virgil  says  (Aen.  v.  527) :  "  Caelo  ceu  saepe  refixa  Trans- 
currnnt  crinemque  Yolantia  sidera  ducunt." 

7.  solvef  aolve  turbinem,]  *  Turbo '  is  a  wheel  of  some  sort  used  by  sorcer- 
esses,  often  alluded  to  hj  the  poets  :  pOfi^s  is  the  Greek  name  for  it. 
Threads  of  various  colors  arranged  artilicialiy  were  spun  round  the  wheel, 
and  formed  a  magicid  web,  supposed  to  involve  somehow  or  other  the  affec- 
tions  or  fortunes  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  tho  spell.  *  Retro  solvere ' 
means  to  relax  the  onward  motion  of  the  wheel,  which  will  then  of  itself  roU 
back. 

8.  Movit  nepotem]  Telephus  was  king  of  Mysia,  during  the  Trojan  war, 
and  his  country  being  invaded  by  the  Greeks,  ho  was  wounded  by  Achilles. 
It  having  been  declared  by  an  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  bo  taken  withoat 
the  hclp  of  Telephus,  and  Tclephus  having  leamt  that  his  wound  could  only 
be  cured  by  Acnilies,  ho  gave  his  services  to  tho  Greeks,  and  was  cured. 
Achilles  is  called  '  nepos  I^ereius '  because  ho  was  the  son  of  Thetis,  the 
daughter  of  Nereus.  Propertius  refers  to  the  story  (ii.  1. 63).  Sce  also  Ovid 
(Trist.  i.  1.  99,  sqq.). 

11.  Unxere]  Achilles,  movcd  by  the  entitiatics  of  Priam  (H.  xxiv.  510), 
gave  back  Hector^s  body,  which  he  had  threatened  the  dogs  should  devour 
(U.  xxiii.  182).  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  Trojan  women 
anointed  Hector^s  body ;  but  Horace  only  makes  them  do  what  the  Greeks 
did  for  Patroclus  (II.  xviii.  360),  koi  tct€  dff  Xovtrdv  t«  Koi  rfkfr^o»  Xwr* 
cXatfi).  *  Homicidam '  is  a  literal  version  of  dvdpo^j^ovov,  Homer^s  epithet 
for  itector.  The  rhy thm  of  tho  line  in  wbich  it  occurs  is  without  a  preoJBdent 
in  Horace. 

16.  Labonosi\    This  epithet  is  repeated  from  the  last  Epode  (v.  60). 

17.  Qrca]  In  the  Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles,  Horace  uses  the  Latin 
terminations,  and  in  the  Odes  only  the  Greek. 

20.  Amata  nautis]  While  he  professes  to  flatter  and  pacify  her,  he  pro- 
vokes  her  by  saying  shc  was  the  admiration  of  vulgar  shipmasters  and  sbop- 
men.     See  C.  i.  28.  23,  n.,  and  C  iii.  6.  30,  n.,  as  to  'nauta'  and  Mnstitor.' 

21.  Fttgit  juventas]  From  this  description  of  himself,  it  has  been  snpposed 
that  Horace  was  advanced  in  years  when  he  wrote  this.  But  the  whole  is 
ironical.  He  says  the  bloom  of  ^outh  has  lcft  him,  he  is  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone,  has  lost  his  color,  and  is  gray,  all  through  hor  poisonous  drugs  or 
ointments. 

23.  odoribus ;]     This  is  equivalent  to  *  ungnentis '  or  *  venenis.' 

24.  ab  labore]  This  preposition  is  used  like  dnoj  'after,'  and  'est'  in  the 
next  verse  like  ?(m  for  e^tari. 

27.  Ergo  negatum]  *  Thcrefore  I  am  compelled,  poor  wretch,  to  believo 
what  I  once  denied,  that  Sabine  charms  are  lashing  my  hcart,  and  that  my 
head  is  splitting  with  Marsic  spell.'  'Increparc '  is  uscd  in  a  singular  way. 
It  is  used  elscwhere  for  thc  dashing  of  waves  against  thc  shore,  and  in  almost 
every  sense  connected  with  loud  noises.  It  is  difficult  to  give  it  its  exact 
meaning  here.  The  Sabine,  Pclignian,  and  Marsican  women  had  credit 
above  others  for  witchcraft.  See  S.  i.  9.  29,  and  below,  v.  60,  and  Epod.  v. 
76.  *Nenia'  is  used  for  a  charm,  as  in  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  102) :  "  Mixtaquo 
cum  magicis  nenia  Marsa  sonis."    Eor  its  other  mcanings,  see  C.  ii.  1. 38,  n. 

31.  Quantum  neque  airo]     See  Epod.  iii.  17. 

33.  Virens]     This  probably  means 'undying,*  *ever  frcsh.' 

tu  donec  cinisX  *  Thou  dost  bnm  as  a  cfncible  fiUcd  with  Colchian  drugs 
("venena  Medeae,"  Epod.  v.  62),  tiU,  reduced  to  dry  cinders,  I  shall  be  car- 
lied  away  by  the  insolent  winds.' 
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86.  stipendium  ?]  It  i8  possible  this  may  "mean  *  servioe,*  whicli  is  its 
military  sense ;  or  it  may  be  *  penalty/  but  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  '  Quae 
finis '  means  *  what  death  ? '  Captives  led  in  triumph  were  always  put  to 
death.     See  C.  iy.  2,  35,  n. 

40.  sonari :]  ^ '  Sono '  is  used  as  an  active  verb  only  by  the  poets,  after 
the  manner  of  r^xeip,  The  satire  of  what  foUows  is  veiy  amusing.  In  his 
plea  for  forgiveness  he  repeats  his  offence,  impiying  that  to  call  her  chaste  ho 
must  lie,  which,  however,  he  is  willing  to  do.  The  foUowing  words  are  the 
substance  of  what  he  promises  to  say  in  her  praise,  placing  her,  like  Ariadne 
and  other  virtuous  women,  among  the  constellations. 

42.  Infamis  Hdenae]  The  story  is,  that  Stesichorus  (C.  iv.  9.  8,  n.)  was 
struck  with  blindness  for  >vriting  a  libel  on  Hclen,  and  that  on  witing  a  re- 
cantation  (TroXtv^Sta)  he  was  restored  to  sight  by  Helen,  or,  as  Horace  here 
says,  by  her  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux.  *  Vicem  '  means  *  on  behalf  of.* 
In  this  independent  form  the  word  often  occurs  in  Livy.  The  Greek  poeta 
used  x^P''^  ^^^  fioipav  in  the  same  way. 

45.  potea  nam,]  This  is  a  common  formula  in  entreaties  both  in  Greek 
(bvvq,  ydp)  and  Latin. 

46.  O  nec  patemis]  *0  thou  who  art  not  debased  by  the  sins  of  thy 
parents,  who  art  not  an  old  witch  skillcd  in  sprinkling  on  the  nmth  day  the 
ashes  on  the  tombs  of  tho  poor.'  In  this  way,  while  hc  pretends  to  recant,  he 
makes  his  language  morc  libellous  than  ever. 

obsoleta]  This  is  applied  in  an  unusual  sensc.  It  usually  signifies  that 
which  is  gone  to  decay  (out  of  usc),  as  clothes,  houscs,  fadcd  pictures,  &c. 
(see  Forcell.),  and  so  it  comes  to  mcan  gcncrally  that  which  is  spoilt  and 
worthless,  as  here.     See  C.  ii.  10.  6. 

48.  Novendiales]  It  appears,  if  we  are  to  belicve  the  old  commentators, 
to  have  becn  the  practice  to  bury  thc  aslies  nine  days  after  death.  Therefore, 
Horace  means  to  say  that  the  witch  dug  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead  immediately 
after  their  burial,  while  they  wcre  fresh,  and  better  suited  on  that  account  for 
magical  ceremonies.  The  ashes  of  the  poor  are  fixed  upon,  perhaps,  because 
thcy  werc  not  watched  as  the  rich  man's  were.  *  Novcndiales '  usually  signi- 
fies  *  of  nine  days*  continuance,'  but  it  cannot  have  that  meaning  here. 
Hector  was  buried  after  nine  days  (II.  xxiv.  784). 

50.  Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius,]  In  Epod.  v.  5  it  is  insinuated  that  Canidia 
is  childless,  tliat  the  children  she  pretends  to  have  are  not  hers,  and  her  child- 
births  are  a  fiction,  perhaps  to  extract  money  from  her  lovers,  on  whom  her 
pretended  chiidren  wcre  afiiliated.  Hcre  the  libel  is  withdrawn,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  untouchcd,  for  in  tlie  last  line  he  insinuates  that  her 
travail  is  at  least  not  very  difficult.  *  Venter '  is  used  by  the  law-writers  to 
signify  the  chiid  in  the  womb,  or  a  woman  with  child.  '  Factumeins '  is  a 
Boman  name ;  why  Horacc  uses  it,  no  one  can  tell.  Thero  is  some  allusion 
that  would  have  been  intclligible  at  the  time. 

53.  Quid  obseratis]     From  this  point  Canidia  is  snpposed  to  reply. 

56.  ut  tu  riseris]     *  Ut '  is  an  exclamation  of  scom.    *  To  think  that  you 
should.'    It  occurs  again  (S.  ii.  5. 18) :  "  Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus !  '* 
The  festival  in  honor  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto  was  of  Thracian  origin,  and  trans- 
ferred  to  Corinth  and  other  Greek  states.     It  found  its  way  into  Sicily,  but 
was  neyer  introduced  into  the  Italian  states,  and  was  nnknown  at  Home  ex- 
cept  to  the  leamed.    The  rites  of  this  goddess  were  very  impure,  and,  like 
other  works  of  darkness,  professed  secrecy,  as  Juvenal  says  (ii.  91) :  — 
"  Talia  secreta  coluerunt  orgia  tacda 
Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Cotytto." 
Canidia  is  made  to  call  her  witch's  orgies  Cotyttia,  by  which  the  libel  that 
nms  through  the  poem  is  maintained. 

58.  Et  EsquUim  pontifex  venefci]     She  charges  him  with  thrusting  himself 
34* 
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Qpoii  ihe  orgies  lu  if  he  were  the  priest,  who  alone  of  men  might  attend 
them.  As  to  the  Campiis  Esqailinns,  where  the  witches  were  supposed  to 
hold  their  midnight  meetines,  see  Bpod.  v.  100,  and  S.  i.  8,  Introduction. 

60.  Qfiid  proderat  ditaase]  *  What  good,  then,  did  I  get  by  spending  money 
npon  the  old  Pelignian  witches  (i.  e.  to  teach  me  my  craft),  and  mingling  for 
thee  a  more  quick  and  potent  draught  ?  But  though  it  be  quick  and  potent, 
yet  the  death  that  awaits  thee  shsfi  be  slower  than  thou  wouldst  haye  it.' 
The  country  of  the  Feligni  lay  to  the  north  of  tho  Marsi,  who  bordered  on  the 
8abini.    See  note  on  y.  27. 

63.  in  hoc]     *  For  this  pnrpose.' 

65.  Peiopii  infidi]     See  C.  L  6.  8,  n. 

66.  E^ens  bemignae]  The  poets  of  the  Angnstan  age,  in  relating  the  ptm- 
isbment  of  Tantalus,  refer  only  to  that  legend  according  to  which,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  water  with  fruit-trees  over  liis  head  ('benigna  dapes  '),  he  is 
not  able  to  reach  either  (Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  582).  The  other  story,  followed 
by  Pindar  and  other  Greek  poets,  of  a  great  stone  suspended  over  his  head, 
and  ever  threatening  to  fall  on  him,  the  Romanpoets  do  not  allude  to.  But 
Cicero  does,  and  only  to  that  (De  Fin.  i.  18 ;  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  16).  See  S.  i. 
1.68. 

67.  Promdheus]  Horace  is  not  inoonsistent  in  respect  to  Promeihens, 
whom  in  C.  ii.  13.  37,  18.  85,  he  places  in  Tartarus.  The  story,  as  related 
propKeticaUy  by  Hermes  in  the  {Hay  of  JSschylus  (P.  Y.  1016,  sqq.),  is,  that 
the  Scythian  rock  on  which  Prometheus  was  nrst  bound  by  HephflBstus  was 
stFuck  down,  with  him  upon  it,  by  Zeus  into  Hades,  and  that  he  was  bronght 
thence  after  a  lon^  time  {fmKp6v  firJKos  cirrcXcvr^o-aff  Ypwov)  to  undergo 
upon  earth  the  punishment  awaxded  to  Tityos  in  hell,  ofhaTing  his  liver  de- 
voured  by  an  eagle. 

68.  Sisyphus]  See  C.  ii.  14.  20,  n.,  where  his  pnnishment  is  called  very 
aptly  *  longus  labor.' 

71.  Norico]  The  steel  of  Noricnm  (Caiynthia  and  Styria)  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  (C.  i.  16.  9).  ^ 

74.  Vetijbor  kumeris]  She  threatens  to  bestride  .his  hated  shouldera  in 
triumph,  and  to  spnm  tne  earth  in  the  pride  of  her  revenge. 

76.  movere  cereas  imagineSy]  To  give  life  to  waxen  images  made  to  repre- 
sent  an  absent  yonth,  and  inspired  with  the  tendemess  or  the  pains  he  shonld 
feeL  In  S.  i.  8.  30  snch  an  image  is  introduced  (see  note),  and  the  witch  ia 
Theocritns  (ii.  28)  melts  a  waxen  image,  and  says :  — 

ins  TOVTO»  rhv  KOphv  €ya  orvv  ^ipovt  raKtOf 
cat  raKoiB*  vtr  epwos  6  Mvvdios  avriKa  ^fk<f}is, 
which  Yiigil  has  imitated  in  his  eighth  Eclogne  (v.  80) :  — 

"  limus  ut  hic  dnresdt,  et  haec  ut  cera  liqnescit 
Uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore." 

And  Hypsipyle  says  of  Medea  (Ovid,  Heroid.  vL  91) :— 

"  Devovet  absentes  simnlacraque  cerea  figit, 
Et  miserum  tenues  in  jecnr  uiget  acus." 

80.  Deiideri — pocuki]    Lov&potions. 

81 .  in  te  nU  affoUis]    *  Of  no  avail  against  thee.' 
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SATIRE    I. 

Thb  professed  parpose  of  this  Satire,  or  that  with  which  Horace  seems  to 
have  begnn,  may  be  gathered  from  the  first  two  lines.  Discontent  with  the 
condition  that  lT0Ti£nce  had  assigned  them  ;  disappointment  with  the  po- 
sition  many  jears'  l^r,  and  perhaps  dishonesty,  have  gained  them ;  enyy  of 
their  neighbors'  drcnmstances,  even  if  they  be  worse  than  their  own ;  dis- 
satisfaction,  in  short,  with  what  thej  have  and  are,  and  croving  for  something 
they  have  not  and  are  not, — these  are  featnres  common  to  the  great  majority 
of  men.  For  this  vice  of  discontent  the  Greeks  had  a  comprehensive  name, 
fi€/A^ifUMpui.  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  propoundin^  the  whole  subject  ia 
the  shape  of  a  question  to  Maecenas,  Horace  confines  himself  to  one  solution 
of  it,  and  that  not  the  most  comprehensiye  (see  notes  on  yy.  28. 108).  Avarice 
is  ti^e  only  reason  he  assigns  for  tiie  universal  disease,  and  anj  one  will  see 
ihat  hereby  he  leaves  many  untonched  who  are  as  culpably  restlest  a&  the 
avaricions,  but  not  in  their  sordid  way. 

The  Satire  is  put  first  in  the  order  of  this  book,  not  as  an  introdnctibn  (df 
whif^  it  bears  no  signs),  but  because  it  is  addressed  to  Maecenas. 

1.  quam  tSd  Bortem]  See  note  on  C.  i.  9. 14,  as  to  'sors'  and  'fors.' 
These  two  are  opposed,  as  effect  and  canse,  the  condition  and  that  which 
prodoces  it.  '  Fors '  and  *  ratio '  are  opposed  as  that  which  a  man  cannot 
help,  and  that  which  he  carves  out  for  himself.  '  Fors '  is  '  accident/  '  ratio ' 
is  *  dioioe.' 

3.  hudei]  This  sense  of  '  landare/  '  felicem  praedicare/  yjaKapidetv^  is 
repeated  below,  v.  9,  and  in  v.  109,  where  it  occnrs  in  combination  with, 
and  as  equivalent  to, '  probare.'  So  Cicero  (De  Am.  c.  7)  says :  "Ex  quo 
illorum  beata  mors  videtur,  horum  vita  laudabilis." 

Jmidei  diveraa  sequentest]  This  is  briefly  expressed,  for  'sed  qmsque 
laudet.'  In  the  transition  nom  negative  to  positive  statements,  the  positive 
element  which  is  containe4  in  the  former  is  often  carried  on  in  the  mind,  so 
as  to  affect  the  latter,  as  in  those  sentences  which  are  coupled  by  '  nec '  and 
'et,'  oSre  and  t€-  'Nemo  vivit'  is  'quisque  non  vivit.'  'Diversa'  indi- 
cates,  not  merely  different,  bnt  *  opposite '  careers. 

4.  pravis  annis]  Virgil  says  (Aen..  ix.  246) :  "Hic  annis  gravis  atque 
animi  maturus  Aletes.'^  And  '  gravis '  is  one  of  die  commonest  words 
applied  to  old  age,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Cicero's  treatise  De  Senect. ; 
and  papvs  is  equally  common  in  the  same  connection.  Horace,  in  his  own 
campaigning,  had  undoubtedly  heard  many  a  veteran  grumbling  at  his  con- 
dition. 

7.  Qjuidemm,  eoncwrritur :]     See  C.  ii.  18.  23,  n. 

horae  Momento]  'Horae  momento'  is  a  common  phrase  in  Livy  and 
other  writers.  Horace  has  below,  '  puncto  mobilis  horae.'  '  Punctum '  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  precise  than  '  momentum/  which  si^ifies  the  progress 
of  time,  though  conventionally  its  smallest  division.  Plmy  draws  a  distinc- 
tion  between  them  (Panegyr.  iv.  c.  56)  :  "  Quod  momentum,  quod  immo 
temporis  punctum  aut  benencio  sterile  aut  vacuum  lande  ?  " 

9,  juris  legumque  peritus]  'Jurisperiti,'  'jurisconsulti,'  were  persons  who 
expounded  the  law.    Their  expositions  were  caUed  '  responsa,'  and  they  gave 
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ihem  gratnitoitely.  They  were  distinct  from  the  professors  or  teachers 
(*  advocati ')  and  others,  who  were  paid  for  thcir  services,  and  from  '  ora* 
tores,'  thongh  the  *  consnltns '  sometimcs  combincd  with  his  calling  as  such 
that  of  the  *  orator '  or  *  patronns.'  If  we  are  to  believe  this  statement  of 
Horace,  and  another  to  tne  same  effect  (Epp.  ii.  1.  103),  we  mnst  suppose 
that  these  leamed  persons  sacrificed  their  own  convenience  to  the  anxie^  of 
their  clients,  and  rcceived  them  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  moming.  *  J us ' 
cmbodied  all  law.  As  to  '  leges/  see  £pp.  L  16.  41,  n.  On  'laudat,'  see  v. 
3,  n. 

11.  datis  vadibus]  'Yades'  were  snreties  provided  by  the  defendant,  to 
secure  his  appearance  before  the  prsetor  at  a  time  agreed  upon  between  the 
plaintiff  and  himself.    If  he  did  not  appear,  he  forfeited  the  amount  of  the 

*  vadimonium '  or  agreement,  and  his  *  vades '  were  liable  to  pay  it  if  he  did 
not  (see  S.  9.  36,  n.j.  The  person  here  represented,  therefore,  is  the  defend- 
ant  in  an  action,  going  up  reluctantly  to  Home,  to  appear  before  the  prsetor 
according  to  his  agreement.     *  Hlo '  is  as  if  the  man  were  before  us. 

14.  Ddassare  rt2cnfl  Though  *  delasso '  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  word,  or  alter  it.  The  intensive  force  of '  de '  is  well 
added  to  *  lasso.'  It  corresponds  to  Kara,  which  has  the  same  force.  Who 
Pabius  was,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjectore  with  probability. 

15.  *S*  quis  Deus,]  This  is  not  a  Roman  way  of  speaking,  but  Greek,  ci 
baifu&p  Tiffi  *  En  ego '  does  not  belong  to  *  faciam,'  but  is  absolute  :  *  Here 
sm  I.*  '  Eia '  is  an  exclamation  of  haste,  *  Away ! '  *  Kolint,'  *  they  would 
not'  {ovK  cdekouv  av),  is  the  apodosis  to  *si  quis  Deus.'  Compare  S.  ii.  7- 
24:  "Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses."  *Atqm'  is  an- 
other  form  of  *  atquin,'  and  '  quin '  represents  *  qui/  with  a  negative  partide 
affixed. 

18.  parlibus ;]  An  expression  taken  from  the  language  of  the  theatre :  '  the 
part  you  have  to  play '  in  life. 

21.  Iratus  buccas  inflet,]  An  obvious,  but  not  very  reverential,  representa- 
tion  of  passion. 

25.  o/im]     See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

27.  Sed  tamen  amoto]  *Sed,'  *sed  tamen,'  'veruntamen,'  are  often  used, 
and  especially  by  Cicero,  not  to  express  opposition,  but  after  a  parenthesis  or 
digression,  as  here  and  C.  iv.  4.  22.  See,  for  another  instance  among  many, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3. 2. 

28.  JUe  gravem]  The  cause  of  that  discontent  which  was  spoken  of  at  the 
beginning  is  hcre  traced  to  the  love  of  monev,  cfkch  man  thinking  that  his 
neighbor  is  getting  it  faster  than  he  is,.and  wis&ing  therefore  to  change  places 
with  him.  But  Horace  does  not  mean  that  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the 
universal  discontent  That  would  be  absurd,  and  one  at  least  of  his  own 
examples  would  contradict  his  theory,  the  jurisconsultus,  who  did  not  pnrsue 
his  laDorious  vocation  for  pay.  He  therefore  shifts  or  limits  his  ground  a 
little,  and  dwells  upon  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  most  prevalent  cause 
of  discontent ;  and  with  his  ground  he  changes  his  examples.    *  Nauta '  and 

*  mercator '  here  are  the  same  person,  the  trader  navigating  his  own  ship. 
(See  C  i  28.  23.)  'Fcrfidus  caupo*  appears  again  in  'canponibus  atque 
malignis*  (S.  i.  5.  4).  *Per  omne  Audaces  mare  qui  currant'  is  repeated 
from  C.  i.  3.  9,  sqq. 

32.  cibaria :]  This  word,  which  is  generally  used  for  the  rations  of  soldiers 
or  slaves,  is  used  here  ironicall^r  for  the  humblest  provision  that  can  be  made 
for  the  latter  years  of  lifc,  as  if  that  was  all  that  these  men  set  before  their 
minds. 

33.  nam  exemplo  est,]  *  for  this  is  their  model.* 

35.  haud  ignara  ac  non  incautafuturi.]  Experience  tells  her  that  times  will 
change,  and  instinct  teaches  her  to  provide  against  that  change ;  she  know^ 
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"wfaat  is  cbming,  ahd  prorides  accordingly.  This  is  what  ffbraoe  means ;  bnt 
the  ant  is  torpid  in  tne  winter,  and  lays  up  no  store  in  her  honse  for  that 
season,  though  no  error  is  more  common  than  to  suppose  she  does.  These 
animals  work  hard  dnring  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  bnt  the  food  they. 
gather  is  consumed  beforo  the  winter. 

36.  Quae,  simul  invenuTn]  *  Quae '  is  opposed  to  *  qnnm  te '  (v.  38) :  *  now 
she.'  '  Inyersum  annum '  is  componnded  of  the  two  notions  *  inversum  cae- 
Inm'  and  'mntatnm  annnm.'  The  snn  enters  Aquarius  in  the  middle  of 
Jannary.  Virgil  uses  the  word  'contristat'  (Georg.  iii.  279) :  "unde  niger- 
rimns  Auster  Nascitur,  et  pluvio  contristat  frigore  caelum."  The  ant  is  one 
of  the  "  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding 
wise," — the  ants,  the  conies,  the  locusts,  and  the  spiders.  (Prov.  xxx.  24, 
sqq.) 

39.  igniSf  mareyferrum^  This  is  a  mere  proverbial  way  of  speaking,  com- 
jnon  to  all  languages^  No  obstacles  arc  too  great  for  a  man  who  has  a  selfish 
pur2)ose  to  serve,  if  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  it  The  second  person  is  used 
to  give  force  to  the  langnage.  The  self-deceiver  is  confronted  with  his  own 
illustration. 

43.  Qtiod  si  comminuas^  The  raiser  is  snpi>08ed  to  intermpt,  and  saj, "-"  Bnt 
if  yon  were  to  take  from  it,  it  would  soon  dwindle  to  a  paitry  *  as.' "  *  Quod ' 
is  always  the  neuter  of  the  relative,  but  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  it  is  nsed  to 
connect  a  new  sentence  with  what  precedes,  and  is  not  connected  wi<^  'pon- 
dns '  as  its  anteoedent  '' 

45.  MiUia  frumenti]  *  Modiomm '  mnst  be  supplied.  As  to  '  miliia,^ 
'mille,'  see  S  ii.  3.  197,  n.  On  *area,'  see  C  i.  1. 10,  n.  *Triverit,'  *sup- 
pose  that  it  threshes.'  This  is  the  concessive  use  of  the  subjunctive.  The 
practice  of  putting  a  note  of  interrogation  in  such  sentences  as  this  is  ex- 
ploded.  The  older  editions  generally  have  it.  Similar  constructions  are  S. 
10.  64,  "Fuerit  Lucilius  inquam  Comis  et  urbanus;  fuerit  limatior — sed 
ille,''  etc< ;  S  3.  15,  "  Decies  centena  dedisses :  —  quinque  diebus  nil  erat  in 
loculis" ;  S.  ii.  6.  50;  Epp  i.  1.  87  ;  and  many  other  places. 

46.  jdt4s  ac  meus:]  This  constraction  occurs  again,  S.  i.  6.  130 ;  10.  34, 
59 ;  ii.  3.  270.  Cicero  likewise  uses  *  ac '  with  the  comparative  ( Ad  Att.  xiii. 
2),  "Diutius  abfutums  ac  nollem."  'Plns  quam'  occurs  immediately  be- 
low.  The  scene  that  follows  is  that  of  a  rich  man*s  household  preceding'  him 
to  the  country,  a  pack  of  slaves  (*venales'),  some  carrying  provisions  and 
particularly  town-made  bread  in  netted  bags  ('reticula'),  and  others  with 
different  bnrdens,  and  some  with  none  at  ali.  The  man  who  carried  the 
bread  wonld  not  get  any  more  of  it  on  that  aCcount,  when  the  rations  were 
given  out,  but  all  wonld  share  alike. 

49.  Quidreferat — viventi,]  'Refert*  is  'rem  fert,'  and  the  constmction 
'  mea,'  *  tua/  etc. ;  *  refert '  is  no  more  than  a  corrnption  of  '  meam,'  '  tuara,' 
etc.,  *  rera  fert.'  So  *  magni  refert '  is  *  rem  magni  fert,'  *  it  brings  with  it  a 
matter  of  great  price,'  and  *  refert  viventi '  signifies  *  it  brings  something  that 
concems  him  who  iives,'  tbat  is,  it  affects  him,  and  'quid  refert'  is  '  wherein 
docs  it  afiect  liim  ?  ' 

51.  Atsuaveest^  '  At '  introdnces  the  supposed  answer  to  the  preceding 
qnestion.  A  rejoinder  immediately  foUows  to  this  effect :  "  You  might  as 
well  say,  if  you  only  wanted  a  pitcher  of  water,  you  had  rather  draw  it  from  a 
broad  stream,  like  the  Aufidus,  than  from  the  little  spring  by  your  side.  The 
conseqnence  of  which  might  be  that  you  would  be  drowned." 

53.  cumeris]  Acron  explains  *  cnmera '  as  a  large  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  earthen-ware  vessel  like  a  *  dolium,'  in  which  the  poorer  sort  kept  their 
wheat. 

54.  liquidi]  This  word  is  used  for  *  aqna'  by  Ovid  (Met.  v.  454)  :  "  Cum 
liqnido  mixta  perfundit  diva  polenta."    The  '  uma/  one  of  the  Boman  liquid 
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measnves,  contained  half  an  'amphora/  or  twentj-fonr  'sextiiin.'  As  ob- 
served  before  (C.  iii.  19.  14),  the  *  cyathus '  contained  one  twelfth  of  a  '  sex.- 
tarius/  which  was  one  fbrt^-eiehth  of  an  '  amphora.' 

55.  mcdim]  'Malim'  Bimply  means  'I  would  rather';  'mallem'  (the 
reading  of  the  early  editions),  '  I  wonld  have  done  it  if  I  could,  bnt  the  time 
is  past'  The  Aufidus  (Horace^s  native  river,  C.  iii.  30.  10)  is  stiU  described 
as  a  npid  and  violent  stream  at  some  seasons. 

61.  bona  pan]  *  The  greater  part'  A.  P.  297  :  '^Bona  pars  non  ongaes 
ponere  curat."    On  'cupido/  see  C.  ii.  16. 15,  n. 

62.  quia  tanti  quaatum  habea»  sis.]  *  because  you  are  yalued  acccHrding  to 
yonr  wealth.' 

63.  iUi  f]  '  Snch  a  man  as  this.'  '  Qnatenus '  signifies  '  since.'  '  Bid  him 
be  miserable,  since  he  likes  to  be  so.'  '  Facio '  is  sometimes  used  in  this 
way.  See  C.  iii.  24.  30.  The  stoiy  that  fotlows  may  have  been  picked  np 
by  Horace  at  Athens,  or  invented  by  him.  The  language  ('  sibilat — plaado ') 
is  taken  from  the  tfaeatre. 

68.  Tantakui]     See  Epod.  xvii.  66,  n. 

69.  Qjuid  rides  f}  The  miser  is  supposed  to  laugh  at  Horace's  trite  illus- 
tration,  and  the  solemn  way  in  which  it  is  annonnced. 

71.  tamquam  parcere  sacris]  Thls  appears  to  haye  been  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression.    See  S.  ii.  3.  109,  sq. 

72.  ^^btperis]  '  yon  force  younself.' 

74.  saOariuSy]  See  y.  54,  n.  A  '  sextarins '  of  wine  wonld  be  enongh  for 
one  temperate  man's  consumption  in  a  day. 

78.  compiUnt  fitgientes,]  *  rob  you,  and  mn  away.' 

79.  pauperrimM»  —  bononan.]  C.  iii.  30.  11  :  "  Panper  aqoae  Dannns." 
8.  ii.  3.  142. 

80.  At  M  amdolmt]  This  is  an  argument  nrged  by  the  avaricioas  man : 
'  If  you  have  money,  you  will  have  anxions  friends  to  nnrse  you  in  sickness.' 
The  answer  is,  '  Your  nearest  relatiyes  have  no  wish  you  should  live,  and  no 
wonder  either,  since  yon  prefer  your  money  to  all  the  world.' 

tentatumfrigore]  'Tentatum'  is  the  word  commonly  nsed  in  oonnection 
with  diseases. 

85.  pueri  atque  pudlae.]  This,  which  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  sort  of 
expression,  occnrs  again  S.  ii.  3.  130. 

86.  argento  pott  omnia  ponas,]  i.  e.  '  postponas  omnia  aigento.' 

88.  An  ri  cognatoe,]  '  But  say,  if  you  seek  to  setain  and  keep  the  afiectioa 
of  those  relations  whom  nature  gives  you  withont  any  trouble  of  your  own, 
wonld  you  lose  your  labor;  like  the  luckless  fool  tliat  tries  to  tum  an  ass 
.  into  a  racer  ? '  Training  an  ass  to  mn  in  the  Campus  Martius  among  the 
thorongh-bred  horses  that  were  there  exerdsed  (see  C.  i.  8.  5 ;  iii.  12.  8)  was 
perfaaps  a  pix>yert>ial  way  of  expressin^  lost  labor.  'Amicos'  belongs  to 
'  cognatos '  in  the  way  I  have  translated  it,  and  '  servare  amicos '  is  '  to  keep 
them  fond  of  you.* 
92.  quaerendi,]  *  money-getting.'    '  Plus '  means  '  a  superflnity.' 

94.  nefacicu]    *  Lest  you  fare,'  fiff  irpaaarjs. 

95.  Vmmidius  quidam ;]  Who  this  person  was,  is  nnknown.  All  that  can 
be  safely  said  of  him  is  what  Horacc  says,  that  he  was  very  rich  and  mean, 
and  that  he  was  mnidered  by  one  of  his  freedwomen  (his  mistress  probably ), 
who,  Horace  says,  was  as  stout-hearted  as  ClytemneRtre,  the  bravest  of  her 
family,  who  killed  her  husband  Agamemnon.  '  Tyndaridaram '  is  mascn- 
line :  '  Tyndaridum '  would  be  the  feminine  form.  The  sons  of  Tyndams, 
therefore,  as  well  as  his  daughters,  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  included. 

97.  adusque]  Forcellini  giyes  only  two  other  instances  of  this  word  from 
writings  of  Horace's  day,  —  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  262),  and  Horace  himself  (S.  i 
5. 96).    It  is  only  an  inveision  of  '  usque  ad,'  '  every  step  to/ 
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101.  ut  vivam  Maenius  ?]  The  constraction  is  the^same  as  "discinctug  ant 
perdam  nepos"  (£pod.  i.  34),  where  it  has  bcen  proposcd  to  insert  *ut'  be- 
fore  *  nepos.'  MicniuS  and  Nomentanus  appear  to  have  been  squanderera  of 
money,  and  ^od  livers,  according  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage. 
They  are  united  again  in  S.  i.  8. 11,  ii.  1. 21,  where  the  former  appeare  under 
the  name  Pantolabus,  one  who  lays  his  hands  on  anything  he  can  get 
(vdvra  Xa^a»i/),  or  borrows  money  from  any  one  who  will  lend  it.  He  spent 
his  money  and  turaed  parasite.  Both  Msenius  and  Nomentanus  are  names 
used  by  Lndlius  for  characters  of  the  same  kind,  and  Horace  may  yery  prob- 
ably  have  only  borrowed  the  names  to  represent  some  living  diaracters, 
whom  he  does  not  choose  to  point  out  by  their  own  names.  Nomentanus 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  of  Nasidienus  (S.  ii.  8.  25). 
He  appears  again,  S.  ii.  3.  224,  sqq. 

103.  Frontms  advenia  componere:]  These  words  go  together,  'to  bring 
face  to  &ce>  and  compare  or  match.' 

104.  vappam]  *  Vappa,'  wine  which  has  got  flat  and  sour,  expresses  a 
wom-out  debauchee :  *  nebulo,'  a  frivolous  fellow,  light  e&  a  mist  ('nebula'). 

105.  Tanatn  —  socerumque  Viselli.]  The  SchoUast  says  that  Horace  has 
conveyed  under  these  names  a  well-known  Greek  proverb.  What  the  dis- 
tinction  between  them  may  have  been,  is  unknown. 

108.  nemo  ut  avarus]  *  I  retura  to  that  point  from  which  I  have  digressed, 
how  that  no  covetous  man  is  satisfied  with  himself.'  The  reading  v  not  cer- 
tain,  and  the  hiatns  is  unnsual.  Horace  qualifies  the  general  assertion  he 
made  at  the  outset,  by  limiting  his  remark  to  the  avaricious.  See  note  on  y. 
28 ;  and  on  *  landet,'  see  v.  3. 

114.  Ut,  quum  carceribua]  These  lines  are  a  little  like  the  last  ihree  verses 
of  Virgil'8  first  Geor^ic. 

119.  Cedat  uti  oonmva  tatur,']  These  are  so  like  the  words  of  Lucietiua 
(iii.  951 ),  thatpeihaps  Horace remembered  them  whcn  he  wrote,  — 

"  Cfur  non  ut  plenus  vitae  conviva  recedis, 
Aequo  animoque  capis  securam,  stulte,  quietem  ?  *' 

120.  Orispini  scrinia  Uppi]  We  know  nothing  about  Crispinus.  The  fer- 
tility  of  his  pen  has  profited  him  nothing.  He  was  moro  anxious  to  write 
much  than  to  write  well.  See  S.  i.  4.  14,  sqq.  Crispinus  appears  in  tiie 
tbird  Satire  of  this  book  (v.  139),  where  he  is  the  only  attendant  of  the  would- 
be  'rex.'  He  appears  again  in  S.  ii.  7.  45.  'Lippi'  is  used  for  mental 
bUndnesfl.  ^ 


SATIRE   II. 

This  Satire,  ihe  ooarsest  of  all  written  by  Horace,  seems  to  have  been  Bug- 

fested  by  the  death  of  Tigellius,  a  celebrated  musician  of  the  time.  It  is 
uected  against  the  tendency  of  men  to  ran  into  extremes,  and  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  lUustrations  of  this  snbject  are  drawn  from  the 
fiocial  life  of  Bome.  The  ideas  and  the  language  are  marked  by  a  grossnesa 
which  is  tmnsnal  with  Horace. 


SATIRE    III. 

Thb  last  Satire  was,  as  has  been  said,  written  on  fhe  death  of  one  Tigel- 
lins,  an  eminent  musidan,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  friend  of  JnUus  Csesar. 
Some  of  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  age  are  attacked  in  strong  language,  and 
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besides  TigeHiiis,  who  wafl  dead»  it  10  probable  many  liTing  pcrsons  felt  in- 
jnred  by  that  Satire,  and  perhaps  by  others  that  have  not  come  down  to  ob. 
We  may  iofiBr  Irom  the  present  poem,  that  Hoi-ace  wished  to  clear  himself 
from  the  impntation  of  a  censorious  spirit,  and  so  to  set  himself  right  with 
MiBcenas  and  his  friends.  The  connection  between  the  two  Satires  is  seen  in 
the  opening  of  this,  in  whicli  Tigellios  is  again  introduoed,  and  the  pecaliar- 
ities  of  his  charactor  described,  for  90  other  reason,  as  it  wouid  seem,  than  to 
serve  as  a  text  for  the  discoarse  that  foUows,  on  the  dntj  of  judging  others 
charitablj,  as  we  wish  to  be  judged  ourselyes.  In  the  conrse  of  his  remarks 
on  this  3ubject,  Horace  falis  upon  two  of  the  Stoic  absurdities ;  one,  that  all 
faults  are  aliko  (v.  96,  sqq.),  which  he  meets  bv  the  Epicurean  absurdity  that 
ezpediencj  is  the  foundarion  of  right ;  and  the  other,  that  every  wise  man 
(that  is,  every  Stoic)  is  endowed  with  ail  the  gifts  of  art  and  fortune,  from  the 
iskill  of  the  mechaoic  to  Hie  po wer  of  a  king.  With  a  jest  upon  this  foUy  the 
Satue  closes. 

4.  r^ita]  See  Introdnction.  This  person  is  described  as  a  capricioaB, 
inconsistent  man,  <^  whom  you  never  oould  teU  what  he  would  do  next. 

6.  ab  cvo  Usque  ad  meJa]  The  '  promulsis,'  otherwise  caUed  '  gustns,' 
preceded  the  regular  meal,  and  oonsisted  of  thin^  calcnlated  to  provoke  tfaie 
appetite,  of  which  a  list  ia  given  in  the  eighth  Satire  of  the  second  book,  v.  8, 
sq.,  where,  however,  eggs  are  not  mentioned,  but  they  were  usual,  and  '  a^ 
ovo  usque  ad  mala,'  '  from  the  eggs  to  the  dessert,'  was  a  common  way  of 
speaking.  The  'gustus '  was  eaten  with  a  draught  of  '  mulsum'  (S.  ii.  2. 
15,  n.)  sometimes  before  they  sat  down,  or  even  before  they  left  the  bath. 

7.  dtaretf  lo  BaccheJ]  Tfais  use  of  'citare,'  'to  shout,'  is  not  common. 
Thei»  were  convivial  songs  among  the  Greeks  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
UPoKxoi.  Several  fragments  of  sech  songs  by  Archilochas  have  been  pre- 
served.  The  iinal  syUable  in  'Bacche'  is  lengthened,  and  should  properly 
be  pronounced  as  the  singer  might  be  supposed  to  pronounce  it 

modo  tumfM]  The  stringa  in  the  tetrachord,  or  harp  with  four  strings, 
.  wfaich  continued  to  be  used  even  after  the  heptadiord  was  invented  (see  A.  I*. 
83y  n.),  from  which  the  low  notes  proceeded,  were  nppermost  as  ttit  player 
held  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  notes  of  tho  voice  which  oonesponded  with  these 
are  expressed  by  '  summa  voce.'  For  the  same  reason,  the  high  notes  wonld 
be  tiiose  which  harmonized  with  the  lowest  of  the  strings.  The  '  summa 
chorda'  was  caUed  in  Greek  vndrq^  and  the  '  im^  ^'Vl^'  '  Chordis '  is  the 
dative  case,  the  Uteral  translation  being,  'that  voice  which  is  the  lowest 
(where,  for  the  above  reason,  those  notes  are  caUed  the  lowest  which  we 
should  caU  the  highest),  and  that  echoes  to  the  four  strings.' 

11.  Junonia  sacra /erret ;]  .  This  refers  to  tiie  '  canephoroe,*  damsels  who 
carried  the  basket  of  saci*ed  instruments  on  their  head  at  sacrifices.  Those 
of  Juno  are  mentioned  here ;  but  the  practioe  was  observed  at  aU  sacriiioes. 

habebat  saepe  ducentos,]  Ten  slaves  were  a  very  smfdl  household  for  a  rich 
man,  and  TigelUus  was  rich.  The  number  of  slaves  in  wealthy  houses  in 
primitive  times  was  small,  bnt  afterwajrds  grew  to  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber. 

12.  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchagy]  'Modo,'  as  an  adverb  of  time,  signifies 
*  now,'  or  some  time  not  far  from  the  present.  It  is  the  ablative  of  '  modus,' 
'measnre,'  and  'modo'  is  'wlthin  measure,'  and  therefore  its  senseis  con- 
fined  to  limited  quantities.  Compare  the  use  of  '  modo '  and  '  admodnm  * 
in  Terence  (Hec.  iii.  5.  8):  "Advenis  modo?  Pam.  Admodum."  'Ara 
you  coming  nowl— Just  now.'    'Modo'  thus  comes  to  have  the  meaning 

.  of  '  nunc,'  and  to  f«  used  in  the  same  combinations,  as  here  '  nunc  reges  — 
loquens;  nnnc,  sit  mihi  mensa  tripes'  would  have  the  same  meaning;  and 
Ukewise  in  S.  10. 1 1.    Tetrarchs  were  properly  govemors  of  a  fourth  part  of 
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a  pTOvince  or  oiher  temtorial  division ;  but  the  title  was  not  flO  limited  ia 
practice.  It  was  a  titlo  originally  confined  to  the  petty  princes  of  Afiia  Mi- 
nor ;  the  Bomans  gave  it  to  different  membere  of  Herod*s  family,  who  suc- 
ceeded  to  different  parts  of  his  dominions. 

13.  menm  tripes]  This  ^as  the  simplest  and  most  old-fashioned  shape, 
and  the  tables  were  small,  only  suifced  to  a  person  dining  by  himself,  or  with 
one  or  two  companions.  Thc  wealthy  Eomans  were  very  extravagant  about 
tbeir  tables.  See  S.  ii.  2.  4,  n.  The  salt-ccUar  was  usually,  except  among 
the  poorest  sort,  of  silver,  and  an  heirloom.  It  stood  in  the  middie  of  the 
table,  and  had  a  sacred  character.  See  C.  ii.  16. 14.  As  to  *  concha,'  see  C. 
ii.  8.  23,  n.    *  Furi '  means  '  clean.' 

1 5.  Decies  cenUna]  *  A  miliion  of  sesterces,'  —  a  common  way  of  express- 
ing  the  laigest  number.  The  sestertium  was  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  1,000 
sestertii,  each  sestertiiifl  being  of  the  value  of  twopence  and  a  very  small  frac- 
tion,  of  English  money.  After  *  centena '  must  be  understood  *  millia.'  On 
the  constniction,  see  above,  S.  1. 45,  n.  '  £rat '  is  uscd  in  an  uncommon 
way ;  ^»  av  would  be  the  Greek  equivalent.  It  is  a  loose,  convorsational 
way  of  speaking. 

19.  ifmc  (diguis  dioat  mihi:]  Here  we  leave  Tigellius,  and  enter  upon  the 
Bub^eet  of  mutual  charity  in  judging  of  each  other. 

20.  Immo  alia]  Professor  Key  has  given  the  precise  meaning  of  '  immo  * 
here  (L.  G.  1429) :  **  'Immo'  seems  to  have  signified  properly  an  assent 
with  an  important  qualification."  This  explanation  is  bome  ont  by  the  ety- 
mology  of  the  word,  which  is  compounded  of  '  in '  and  '  modo/  The  qaaU- 
fication  is  found  in  '  et  fortasse  minora.'  Horace  meand  to  say,  he  admits  he 
has  his  fanlts,  thongh  they  may  not  be  so  glaring  as  those  of  Tigellios,  and 
he  is  not  so  selfish  and  foolish  as  Msenius  (see  S.  1.  101  of  thls  book),  who 
reviled  tiie  man  Novias  behind  his  back,  and,  when  told  to  look  at  his  own 
faults,  said  he  made  excuses  for  himself  which  he  would  not  make  Ibr  others. 
Kovius  may  be  anybody:  we  know  nothing  about  him.  Whether  he  has 
any  oonnection  with  the  Novius  mcntioned  in  the  sixth  Satiie  of  this  book,  v. 
40,  the  plebeian  tribune,  or  the  usurer  in  v.  121  of  the  same  Satire,  it  is  im- 
possibie  to  say.  *■  Dare  verba '  means  to  give  words  in  the  place  of  facts,  to 
deceive. 

24.  improfm]  See  C.  iii.  24.  62,  n.  'Amor'  means  *self-love.*  As  to 
*  notari,'  see  S.  6. 14. 

25.  Cum  tua  pervideOs]  '  While  you  see  throngh  jrour  own  faults,  as  well 
as  a  blear^yed  man  sees  wnh  his  eyes  smeared  with  ointment.' 

27.  aerpens  Epidaurius  f]  The  serpents  of  Epidaurus  (on  the  Sinus  Saron- 
icus)  were  proverbial,  in  conseqoenoe  of  ^sculapius  having  been  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent  from  that  place,  where  above  othere  he  was  wor- 
shipped,  to  Rome,  to  avert  a  pestilence.    (See  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  xi.) 

29.  Iracundior  est  paido,]  Horace  is  illustrating  here  the  tendency  of  those 
quick-sighted  cridcs  of  their  ncighbore'  charactere  to  magnify  the  faults  they 
ind.  The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  is  sensitive  under  ('  not  suited  for  '*) 
the  sharp  judgment  of  the  men  of  that  day  (*homm  hominum'),  men  who 
had  the  keenness  of  a  bloodhound's  scent  in  finding  out  defects,  and  no  dcli- 
cacy  in  proolaiming  them.  'Rusticus'  belongs  to  *tonso,'and  'dcfluit'  is 
absolute,  *  hangs  down/  *  Male*  belongs  to  *  laxus/  (Sce  v.  45,  and  C.  i. 
17.  25,  n.)  To  be  slipshod  (ftetf®  rov  irobos  xmobrjfwra  (j^optiv,  Theophr. 
Char.  4)  has  always  teen  the  proverbial  characteristic  of  a  sloven.  "Nec 
vagus  in  laxa  pes  tibi  pelle  natet"  (Ovid,  A-  A.  i.  516).  'At'  is  often  re- 
peated  in  the  same  way  as  herc  by  Cicero. 

34.  hoc  sub  corpore,1    He  speaks  as  if  tbe  man  werc  bcfoA  him. 

35.  Qmcute']  The  metaphor  is  probably  dcrived  from  tlie  shakin^  of  a 
cbflk)  ox  anything  of  that  sort,  to  see  if  there  is  anything  hid  in  S.     it 
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means  'to  search/  as  snspected  persons  are  searched  by  the  police.  •  'Exca' 
tio '  is  used  in  that  connection.     Sec  Phfednis  (Fab.  y.  16) : 
''  Sic  porcelli  vocem  est  imitatus  sua 

Yemm  ut  subesse  pallio  contenderent 

Et  excuti  jubcrent. 

37.  Neglectis  urendajilix]  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  proyerb.  Viigil 
calls  the  fem  "  curvis  invisam  aratris." 

38.  llluc  praevertamur,]  *  Before  we  go  further,  let  us  first  tum  our  atten- 
tion  to  this,  namely,  how  lovers  are  blind  to  the  faults  of  their  mistresses.' 
Balbinus  and  Hagna  are  persons  unknown.  The  former  is  a  Roman  name. 
Hagna  is  derived  from  dyvri,  'pure.'  The  first  syllable  of  'polypns'  is 
always  long,  though  derived  from  iroXifs  irovsj  the  ^oUc  foraiy  fra>Xvs, 
being  followed  rather  than  the  Attic. 

42.  nomen  virtus  posuisset]  The  Bomans  used  '  ponere  nomen/  afber  the 
Greek  Si/o/ia  riBevai. 

44.  strabonem  Appellat  pa^tum]  The  difierence  between  *  strabo '  and  *  pae- 
tus '  is  one  only  of  degree  ;  '  strabo '  signifies  *  squinting ' ;  *  paetus/  '  a 
slight  cast  of  the  eye/  which  is  by  some  considered  a  beauty,  whenoe  Venus 
had  the  epithet  '  paeta '  applied  to  her.  Sisyphus  was  the  name  of  a  dwarf 
kept  by  M.  Antonius.  Dwarfs  were  kept  by  the  rich  to  amnse  them  and 
play  to  them,  for  they  were  generally  instructed  in  music.  That  *  vams '  is 
a'soft  term  for  those  who  have  bent  legs,  and  *  scanrus '  for  one  whose  ankles 
are  ricketty,  we  mav  gather  from  this  passage.  Erom  '  yaroB '  is  derived 
'  praevaricari,'  'toshuffle.' 

49.  frugi]     See  S.  ii.  5.  77,  n. 

Inaatus^  This  word  signifies  want  of  tact.  Cicero  thns  defines  the  word 
(De  Or.  li.  4) :  "  Qui  aut  tempus  quid  postulet  non  videt,  ant  plura  loquitur 
aut  se  ostentat  —  aut  denique  in  aliquo  genere  aut  inconcinnus  aut  moltus 
est,  is  ineptns  dicitur."  Such  a  man's  failing  is  to  be  softened  down,  Horace 
says,  into  a  wish  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  friends.  *  Traculentior ' 
means  coarse  and  approaching  to  bratality  in  his  behavior.     '  Acres '  means 

*  high-spirited.' 

56.  Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.]  *  We  are  ready  and  even  anxions  to 
foui  the  clean  vessel.*     This  is  the  original  mcaning  of  *  sinceras.' 

57.  multum  demissus  homo :]  *  Demissus '  is  uscd  in  a  bad  sense,  '  a  very 
abject  fellow,'  *  a  driveller/  Compare  v.  147  of  S.  ii.  3,  "  multum  celer 
atque  fidelis" ;  "multum  similis  metuenti"  (S.  ii.  5.  92). 

58.  Tardo  cognomen]  *  Another  because  he  is  siow  we  call  fat,  \b3jJ  The 
dative  *  pingui '  is  correct,  as  "  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo  Additur '  (Aen.  i. 
267).  It  is  the  common  constmction,  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  to  put  the 
name  in  the  dative. 

59.  malo]  This  is  masculine  :  he  lays  himself  open  to  no  malignant  per- 
son,  givcs  him  no  handle.  *  Hoc  genus  vitae '  means  men  who  live  on  the 
principles  of  the  present  day ;  like  '  horam  hominum '  (v.  30). 

63.  Simplicior  guis  et  esty]  By  'simplicior*  Horace  means  *unsophisti- 
cated ' :  one  who  in  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  may  perhaps  sometimes  ob- 
tmde  himself  upon  those  he  likes,  thinking  he  must  be  welcome  because  he 
is  himself  pleased  to  meet  them.  He  says  he  has  often  acted  in  that  way  with 
Msecenas. 

65.  impellat]  '  Impellere '  mcans  here  'tointermpt'  or  'intmde  upon*: 
he  breaks  in  upon  one  when  reading  or  meditating,  with  some  irrelevant  talk. 

*  Common  sense,'  for  which  tho  Greeks  had  the  expression  6  Kotv6s  povs,  is 
so  called,  not  as  being  exercised  upon  common,  every-day  things,  but  as  being 
supposed  to  be  ctftnmon  property,  and  not  confined  to  the  lcaraed. 

67.  legem  sancimus]  *  Sancirc  legcm '  is  properly  to  give  fuU  efFect  to  a 
law,  by  inserting  a  penalty  for  dio  breach  of  it.  See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  13 
(Long)^^  Haec  igitur  prima  lex  amicitiae  sanciatur." 
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70.  Oum  mea  compenset  rntiis  bana;']  'Cum'  belonffS  to^vitiis.*  'Com- 
pensaie '  is  a  legal  tenn.    *  Compensatio '  is  a  '  set-ofT/ 

72.  tnUina]  This  word  applies  equally  to  the  *  libra/  a  balance  with  two 
scales  (Mances'),  and  to  the  'statera/  or  steelyard,  both  of  whidi  were  in 
common  nse  among  the  Romans.  '  In  tmtina  ponetur  eadem/  '  he  shall  be 
weighed  in  the  same  balance/  is  another,  but  not  very  exact,  way  of  saying, 
he  shall  be  tried  by  the  same  standard,  his  character  shall  be  estimated  in  the 
same  way.     *  Hac  lege '  is  *  on  this  condition.' 

76.  quatenus  excidi  penitus]  He  now  draws  his  conclusion  from  the  preced- 
ing  remarks.  'In  short,  inasmuch  as  (C.  iii.  24.  30)  the  vice  of  passion  and 
all  other  vices  that  cleave  to  us  fools  cannot  be  entirelv  eradicated,  we  ought 
to  judge  others  as  we  judge  ourselves,  and  visit  each  fault  with  no  more  than 
its  due  censure.'  Literally, '  Why  does  not  our  judgment  use  its  own  weights 
and  measures,  and,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  check  faults 
with  their  penalties  ?  *  AU  werc  fools  with  the  Stoics,  who  were  not  wise  after 
their  fashion. 

80.  patinam\  '  Fisces  patinarii  *  were  boiled  fish  served  up  with  sance  in 
an  open  dish. 

82.  In  cruce  suffiffatfl  Cicero  has  the  expressions  'in  crucem  sublatum' 
(Verr.  ii.  5.  3),  *ad  palum  alligatos'  (Ib.  c.  6),  which  have  the  same  mean- 
ing.  In  the  latter  place  he  mis  the  construction  "  damnatis  crucem  servis 
fixeras."  See  Dict.  Antt.  art.  *  Crux/  for  an  account  of  the  punishment  by 
crucifixion,  which  was  only  inflicted  as  a  general  rule  upon  slaves  or  the 
worst  sort  of  malefactors.  A  master  might  put  his  slave  to  death,  or  punish 
him  in  any  other  way  he  pleased. 

Labeone  insanior]  Difierent  persons  are  identified  with  this  Labeo,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  who  is  meant. 

84.  paulum  ddiquit  amicus,]  *  Say  your  friend  has  committed  a  small  fault; 
such  that,  if  you  do  not  excuse  it,  you  must  be  looked  upon  as  harsh ;  you 
hate  him  in  your  bittemess,  and  mn  away  from  him.'  *  (Jonccdo '  is  used  in 
this  wav  by  other  writers. 

86.  nusonem]  Euso,  whoever  he  was,  seems  to  have  made  a  stipulation 
with  his  debtors  that  they  should,  besides  paying  interest,  listen  to  his  recita- 
tions  of  his  own  writings.  '  Historias '  means  tales  or  narratives  of  some 
sort.    See  C.  iii.  7.  20. 

87.  tristes  —  Kalendae]  See  note  on  Epod.  ii.  70.  '  Merces '  is  used  only 
by  Horace  in  the  sense  of  'usurae/  *  interest'  (S.  2. 14).  It  signifies  money 
paid  for  rent  (see  S.  ii.  2.  115),  or  for  the  use  of  anything. 

90.  catillum  Evandri  manibus  tritum]  A  plate  that  had  been  used  by  Evan- 
der,  the  old  king  and  ally  of  iBneas ;  an  exaggeration  meant  to  heighten  the 
absurdity  of  the  man. 

92.  Aut  positum  ante]  The  words  are  not  veiy  regularly  placed.  '  Or  be- 
cause  to  the  chicken  served  on  my  part  of  the  dish  he  helps  himself  bcfore 
me,  in  the  eageraess  of  his  hunger.*  The  meats  were  cut  up  on  a  side-table 
by  a  slave  called  'stmctor,'  and  the  guests  helpcd  themselves  with  their 
fingers,  and  threw  the  bones  and  remnants  on  the  fioor.  The  man  who  had 
a  dish  before  him,  and  fancied  a  particular  part  of  it,  might  count  it  unman- 
nerly  if  his  neighbor  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  what  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon. 

95.  Jide]  This  is  a  form  both  of  thc  genitive  and  dative.  See  C.  iii.  7. 4 : 
"  Constantis  juvenem  fide."    As  to  *sponsum,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  23. 

96.  Quia  paria  esse  fere]  See  Introduction.  This  common  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics  is  noticed  by  Cicero  (De  Fin.  iv.  19)  and  condemned  on  tho  prin- 
ciples  of  common  sense  and  truth,  as  here.  'Laboran^'  'they  are  in  a 
dilenmia.' 

98.  juiti  prope  mater]    Jn  making  expediency  the  parent  of  justice,  or 
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floinetliing;  Vke  it  ('propQ,'  S.  ii.  3.  32),  Horace  foHows  an  Epicnrean  notion. 
One  of  the  dogmas  of  Epicuras  appears  to  have  been,  that  justice  was-notb- 
ing  b^  itself,  bnt  merely  a  social  compact,  by  which  men  boand  themselves  to 
abstam  from  injuring  one  another  :  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case.  The 
Stoics  had  more  trae  notions  of  Justice,  whom  they  held  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Zeus. 

99.  Cum  pmrepserwa]  He  goes  on  to  illnstrate  this  doctrine,  saying  that 
men  lived  at  first  like  beasts,  till  expediency  taught  them  to  make  laws. 

102.  tmu,]  Here  this  significs  '  need.'  It  generally  occurs  (in  this  sense) 
in  combination  with  *  est  *  or  *  venit.' 

109.  Donec  verba]  <  Yerba  nominaqne '  embraces  all  the  parts  of  speech, 
like  Ae  Greek  6v6futra  Koi  priftaTa.  (A.  P.  234.)  '  Notae '  are  symbols,  as 
in  short-hand  writing  for  instance  ;  and  this  line  may  perhaps  be  most  accu- 
rately  rendered,  *till  they  invented  lan^uage,  wherefy  thejr  could  give  a 
symbolical  form  to  the  sonnds  of  their  voice,  and  to  their  feehngs.' 

110.  Virifnu  editior]  '  Superior  in  streneth.'  'Editus'  is  used  for  'ex- 
alted/  '  high.'    It  nowfaere  else  appears  in  uie  sense  Horace  gives  it  here. 

111.  Jura  inventa  metu  injusti]  If  this  be  admitted,  as  of  course  it  must  be, 
then  Injnstice  —  and,  if  so,  Justice  —  was  anterior  to  any  laws  or  social  eom- 
pact,  express  or  implied ;  so  that  the  doctrine  above  laid  down  falls  to  the 
ground ;  and  that  justice  of  which  expediency  is  said  to  be  the  mothcr,  turns 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  magistrates'  justice,  —  the  justice  of  statutes, 
which  may  be  just  or  unjust. 

112.  evolvere]  This  word,  which  signifies  'to  read,'  is  taken  from  tbe  nn- 
rolling  of  a  parchment '  usque  ad  umbilicum.'  See  Epod.  xiv.  8,  n.  As  to 
'fastos,'  see  C.  iii.  17.  4,  n.    Epp.  ii.  1.  48,  n. 

114.  bona  diversis,]  *  Bona'  mcans  things  which  it  is  good  to  have  aad  to 
get,  not  virtues,  but  the  cifts  of  fortune  and  such  like. 

115.  Nee  vincet  ratiohoc,]  *Nor  will  any  logic  prove  this.'  'Vincere 
causam  *  is  an  ordinaiy  expression  for  winning  a  cause.  *  Idcm '  is  explained 
by  '  tantnndem,'  the  samc  in  degrce  of  guilt. 

117.  sacra  divum  legerit.]  *  Legere '  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  robbinff.    Henoe  our  word  '  sacrilege.' 

119.  Ne  scutica  dignum]  The  epithet  'horribili'  belongs  to  'flagello,* 
which  was  a  severer  instrament  than  the  '  scntica,'  and  was  sometimes  con- 
structed  with  horrible  craelty,  and  fatal  in  its  application.  The  'scutica' 
had  but  one  thong,  of  Icather.  '  Ferala '  was  a  switch,  usually  from  tiie  vine. 
The  Latin  derivatives  from  o-kvtos  are  sbort  in  thc  first  syllable.  There  are 
other  instances  (as  'anchOra'  from  avKvpa,  'crgpida'  from  Kprprls,  etc,)  in 
Which  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  vowel  is  changcd  in  thc  Latin. 

120.  ut/erula  caedas]  The  rale  in  respect  to  verbs  of  fearing  is  that  "  the 
Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  English  has  none,  and  vice  veisa**  tliat  is, 
'  vereor  ne '  means  'I  fear  it  will ' ;  '  vereor  ut,'  '  I  fear  it  will  not.'  There 
is  no  deviation  from  the  rale  here ;  for  the  position  of  'ut'  makes  it  inde- 
pendentof  'vereor.*  'For  that  you  should  beat,'  or  'as  to  your  iating 
with  a  switch  one  who  deserves  to  undergo  a  severer  flogging,  of  this  I  have 
no  fear.' 

122.  Furta  latrociniis]  This  is  not  strictly  a  technical  distinction,  nor  is 
'  latrodnium '  a  technical  term.  AU  robbery  was  '  furtum,'  whether  attended 
with  violence  or  not ;  but  Horace  means  to  distinguish  bctwccn  thefts  with- 
out  violence  and  robbery  with  violence  ('  rapina').  '  Cum  dicas,'  *  though 
you  do  say.* 

124.  Si  dives  qu^  saniens  est,]  Thc  word  '  rcgnum '  turns  the  discouise  to 
another  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  not  coniiected  with  tfie  main  subject  of  the 
Satu^,  namely,  that  the  sago  is  the  only  rich,  capable,  handsome  man,  and  a 
king.    The  aostirdity  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1. 107, 
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jeQnsisti  not  so  miich  in  the  statemeot  thfit  the  wise  man's  i^Qtellifleace  coii- 
tains  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  practical  knowledge,  ond  that  such  &nowledgte 
js  power,  as  in  the  limitatiQn  of  wisdqm  to  the  pale  6f  a  sect,  tmd  the  attempt 
to  give  a  practical  application  to  a  notion  of  tbis  kind. 

127.  Chrysij^pus  aicat:']  The  later  Stoics  looked  to  Chrysippns  as  ihe 
founder  of  their  philosophy ;  but  he  Adhgred,  with  little  essential  deviation, 
to  the  doctrines  taught  him  by  his  master  Cleanthes,  and  Cleanthes  was  a  de- 
YOted  disciple  of  Zeno.  He  w^s  bom  at  a  town  in  Cilicia,  b.  c.  280,  and  was 
a  yeiT Toluminous  writer.  'Inquit '  means  that  some  Stoic  says  this, inclnd- 
.ing  ttom  *non  nosti'  to  'sapiens/  and  after  *qui?'  to  *8ic.rex',(v.  183). 
Wnat  he  means  to  affirm  in  replj  to  tbe  taunt  '  cur  optas  quod  habes  ? '  is^ 
that  a  man  mav  be,  in  the  Stoic  sense,  a  king,  and  yet  not  be  in  a  cpndition 
to  exercise  authori^,  as  an  artisan  or  a  singer  may  still  be  .grefMi  in  his  call- 
ing,  even  when  he  has  laid  aside  the  practice  of  it. 

crepidaa  —  wfea»]  'Crepida'  {Kprjjwls)  was  a  low  #hoe  or  8]i];^r  copied 
from  the  Greeks  and  worn  iu  undress  :  'solea'  was  ^>  plain  sandal  fastened 
over  the  instep  byastrap,  and  worn  by  men  as  the  'sandalium'  was  wom 
by  women.  The  '  soccus '  was  not  materially  different  from  the  '  crepida/ 
anfl  the  '  GaUica/.adopted  from  Gaul,  was  like  the  '  solea.'  None  ,of  these 
iwere  wal^iug-shoes  (*  calcei ')  fit  for  wet  or  dirty  roads,  but  were  ordinarilj 
wom  only  in  the  house. 

1.29.  Memogmes\  This  person  has  been  confounded  with  Tigellius,  whose 
deikth  is  mentaoned  in  the  second  Satire,  and  whose  ,character  is  described  at 
the  b^ginning  of  this.  Hermogenes  is  4lso  c^led  Tigellius  in  S.  4t.  72 ;  10. 
80,  90.  But  as  he  is  always  spoken  bf  as  alive,  it  is  impossible  he  can  be 
Tigellius  the  Saidinian,  to  whom  there  arc  no  groun^s  for  giviiig.fhe  name 
Hennogenes,  diough  the  SchoUasts  give  it  him.  Hermogenes  $|geUius  was 
a  teadier  of  music  (S.  10.  90),  and  Jwhether  ironically  or  not  it  is  not  easy 
to  say)  Horace  calls  him  a  first-rate  singer  here,  and  implies  as  muchin  S.  9i. 
25.  ]But  he  had  a  contempt  for  him  in  other  respects,  as  appears  irom  S.  4. 
72 ;  10. 17  (wbere  he  calls  nim  a  coxcomb) ;  and  10.  79  (where  he  introduces 
him  with  a  fool  for  his  friend  or  parasite).  He  may  have  had  soiqjb  private 
pique  against  him. 

130.  AlfeniuB  vafer,]  Who  Alfenius  was,  is  yery  doubtfnl,  an^  the  read- 
ing  'sutor'  is  not  qnite  oertain.  Some  editions  have  'tonsor.'  £^m  'erat' 
it  has  been  inferred  tbat  Alfenius  was  dead  when  the  S^tire  was  written.  It 
merely  means,  that,  though  he  threw  up  his  trade,  he  stiU  oontinued  tp  be  a 
'sutor.' 

133.  VpUunt  ttbi  harham]  The  Bomans  of  tbis  period  did  npt  usually  wear 
beards.  But  those  who  afiected  philosophy  let  theirs  grow,  and  may  have 
been  hooted  aad  insulted  by  the  boys  in  die  streets  for  doing  so  (see  S.  ii 
8. 17). 

137.  Nelongumfadaai:]  The  chitf  subject  of  the  Satu»  is  a  censorious 
temper.  To  this  Horaoe  returns,  and  says  that,  as  lon^  as  he  c^  live  on 
terms  of  mutual  indulgence  with  his  friends,  the  Stoics  and  thdr  crabbed 
doctrines  are  nothing  to  him :  he  will  be  happier  than  all  the  self-styled  kings 
in  the  world. 

dum  tu  quadrante  lavaium]  '  Quadrante  lavari'  (Juvenal,  S.  vi.  447)  was 
an  expression  equivalenfrto  taking  a  public  bath,  because  a  'quadrans'  was 
the  oidinary  fee  paid  by  each  visitor.  But  it  may  be  inferred  irom  Horace's 
words,  that  they  who  paid  this  sum  were  not  the  richer  sort  of  bathers ;  for  he 
seems  to  say,  *  While  you,  a  fine  king  as  you  are,  go  and  bathe  for  a  quad- 
rans.'  The  rich  may  perhaps  have  paid  more,  and  had  more  privacy  and 
better  bathing  and  attendance.  The  '  quadrans,'  which  was  the  murth  of  an 
'as,'  and  therefore  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  *  denarius,'  ifiRfcr  the  reductipn  of 
the  'as '  to  one  sixteenth  of  that  coin^  was  of  the  valae  of  abqat  half  ft  £^r 
85* 
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thing  of  English  monej,  taking  the  valne  of  the  '  denarias '  ai  8^.    The  Bo- 
jnans  were  great  bathers. 

139.  Crispinum]      See  S.  i.  1.  120,  n.     The  body-^ards  of  kings  were 
called  '  stipatores. '    Horaoe  tilierefore  uses  the  word  ironically  in  that  sense. 


SATIRE    IV. 

Herb  again  Horace  is  at  pains  to  defend  himself  from  the  chaige  of  malev- 
olence.  This  charge,  no  doubt,  was  loudly  bronght  against  him  by  those 
who  wero  or  thongnt  tiiemselyes  the  objects  of  his  satire ;  and  he  attribntes 
it,  as  well  as  the  neglect  his  poems  experienced  compared  with  the  inferior 
poetry  of  the  day  and  the  old  poetry  of  Lucilins,  to  the  jealousy  and  fears  of 
the  multitude,  every  man  apprehending  tfaat  he  may  be  attacked  next;  and 
also  in  some  measure  to  a  ralse  taste,  which  preferred  a  wordy,  flowing  style 
to  the  terseness  and  accnracy  of  his  own.  His  object  is  to  contrast  his  own 
Btyle  and  pretensions  with  those  of  Ludiius  and  of  the  Crispinuses  and  Fan- 
niuses  of  the  dav,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  his  fnends,  and 
disarm  the  mtdignity  of  his  enemies.  Everybody  must  admire  the  way  in 
which  he  takes  occasion,  from  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
grateful  affection  to  his  father^s  memory ;  and  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  find  a 
more  pleasing  picture  of  patemal  soUcitude  and  sound  sense,  as  applied  to  a 
boy's  education,  than  Horace  has  drawn  in  the  latter  part  of  tiiis  Satire. 

1.  Eupolis  atqw  Qratinta  Aristophaneaque]  He  begins  by  describing  die 
character  of  Lucilins  as  a  satirist,  and  says  he  foUowed  in  the  steps  of  the  old 
Greek  comedians.  The  Qreek  comedy  was  divided  by  the  Alexandiine 
■j^rammarians  into  three  periods,  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New.  The 
-mree  persons  here  named  were  the  chief  poets  of  the  Old  Comedv.  Cratinus 
was  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  died  b.  g.  422,  when  Aristopnanes  was  a 
young  man.  He  was  the  last  of  that  period.  The  other  writers  of  tttd  Old 
Comedy,  whom  Horace  alludes  to  with  respect,  are  very  little  known  to  us. 
.Horace  fixes  on  the  Comoedia  Frisca,  because  the  subsequent  phases  of  the 
Greek  Comic  Drama  were  not  of  the  same  personally  satiricfd  cast,  the  li- 
cense  granted  to  the  old  writers  having  been  taken  away  b^  law.  The  words 
*  poCtae'  and  'virorum'  are  used  emphatically,  as  below  m  S.  10.  16 :  "  Illi 
scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est." 

5.  mtuta  cum  Ubertate  notabant.]  During  the  period  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the 
law  of  Athens  did  not  interfere  with  the  poet's  liberty  of  speech,  except  upon 
two  occasions,  when  psephisms  were  passed  prohibiting  the  introduction  upon 
the  stage  of  living  characters  as  objects  of  satire  by  name,  —  a  restriction  of 
no  great  force,  since  the  substitution  of  a  feigned  name,  slightly  altered  from 
the  tme,  woidd  make  the  allusions  eqnally  intelligible  and  more  ridiculous. 
Neither  of  these  psephisms  lasted  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  See  S.  i.  6. 
14,  n.,  on  'notare.'    • 

6.  Hinc  omnis  pendet  LuciliuSy]  'Knc'means  *upon  them,'  as  'unde'i8 
elsewhere  used  with  reference  to  persons.  What  Horace  says  of  Lucilius  is 
briefly  this :  that  his  whole  strength  was  laid  out  on  the  satirizing  of  vice  in 
the  persons  of  living  characters ;  that  he  especiallv  imitated  herein  the  writeis 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  only  changing  their  metre ;  that  he  was  fimny  ('facetns  *) 
and  acute  ('emunctae  naris '),  but  harsh  in  his  style  of  versification ;  wordy 
and  sometimes  vulgar,  in  consequence  of  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote  and 
his  impatience  of  the  trouble  of  correcting.  He  adds  below  (S.  10.  3),  that 
the  most  idolatrous  kdmirer  of  Lucilius  could  not  deny  that  his  style  was  un- 
oouth.    He  there  also  adds,  that  Lucilins  loved  to  mix  up  Greek  woids  with 
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his  own  language  (r.  20),  that  he  was  good-tempered,  notwithstanding  hia 
satirical  vein  (y.  53),  and  again  that  he  was  very  unreserved  and  frank  (S.  ii. 
1.  30-34).  The  fi-agments  of  Lueilius  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  too 
short  to  form  a  very  accurate  opinion  upon,  but  in  some  points,  at  least,  (such 
as  the  absurd  mixture  of  Greek  and  Ijatin,)  they  bear  out  Horace's  state- 
ments. 

7.  Mvtatis  tantvm  pedtbus]  The  writings  of  Lucilius  appear  to  have  been 
veiy  early  divided  by  the  grammarians  into  thirty  books,  oi  which  two  thirds 
were  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  rest  m  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
measures.  That  Lucilius  imitated  the  comedians  in  all  but  their  measures, 
cannot  be  true.  The  charactcr  of  their  plajs  could  not  be  transferred  to 
satirical  poems  like  his,  though  some  of  ueir  features  might  suit,  as  their 
coarseness  and  personalities. 

8.  Emunctae  naris,]  *  Emunctae  naris '  is  one  who  has  his  nosc  well  wiped, 
and  is  therefore  no  driveller.  Phsedrus  explains  it  in  his  description  of  ^sop 
(l.iu.  f.  3,  V.  14):  — 

"  Aesopus  ibi  stans  naris  emunctae  senex, 
Natura  nunquam  verba  cui  poterit  dare." 
*Emungere'  is  used  by  the  comic  writers  for  'cheating,'  as  among  other 
places  (see  A.  P.  238)  in  the  fragment  from  the  Epiclerus  of  Caecilius  quoted 
Dy  Cicero  de  Am.  26.  "  To  wipc  a  man'8  nose  for  him,  is  to  imply  that  he 
is  a  driveller  who  cannot  do  it  for  himself,  and  hence  it  means  to  'outwit* 
and  to  *  cheat'  him."  (Long  in  loco).  Others  explain  'emunctae  naris '  as 
*keen-8cented,'  like  a  hound,  which  is  wrong. 

10.  venus  dictabat]  See  S.  10.  92,  n.  The  words  'stans  pede  in  uno' 
mean  with  the  utmost  facility,  or  *  standing  at  ease,'  as  we  might  say.  Others 
explain  '  stans  pede  in  uno '  to  mean  within  the  time  a  man  could  stand  on 
one  foot.    The  other  is  right. 

11.  Cumjlueret  lutulenius]  'Lutulentus'  combines  two  notions,  dirtiness 
and  obscurity.  Lucilius  may  have  imitatcd  thc  obscenity  of  the  old  come- 
dians  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  verse  ma^  have  been  like  a  mud- 
dy  stieam.  The  word,  no  doubt,  comprehends  derects  of  taste  as  well  as 
Btyle. 

12.  piger  scnhendi  ferre  fa&wem,]  'Piger  ferre'  is  a  Greek  constmction, 
common  in  the  Odes,  but  not  so  in  the  language  of  the  Satires.  (See  C.  i. 
1.  18,  n.)    In  C.  iv.  14.  22,  we  have  *  impiger'  in  the  same  construction. 

14.  Crispinus  minimo]  See  S.  i.  1.  120,  n.  'Minimo  me  provocat,'  'he 
offers  me  the  greatest  odds,'  literally,  *he  challenges  me  at  the  smallest 
amount '  to  be  staked  on  my  side,  wmle  he  puts  down  a  latge  one  on  his. 
The  mention  of  the  negligent  way  in  which  Lucilius  wrote,  leads  on  to  the 
mention  of  small  poets  of  the  day,  Crispinus  and  Fannius.  See  Intioduc- 
tion. 

15.  Accipiam  tabulas;]  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  polite  challenge  to 
see  which  could  write  most  verses  in  a  given  time.  '  Take  tablets  if  you 
please,  and  I  will  take  them  too."  The  omission  of  the  personal  pronoun 
oefore  'accipiam'  to  express  antithesis,  is  nothing  in  familiar  talk,  where 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  '  Custodes '  are  umpires  to  see  that  there  is  no 
foul  play. 

18.  raro  et  perpauca  hquentis.]  'The  gods  have  done  me  a  kindness  in 
making  me  of  a  poor  and  unpretending  disposition,  that  speaks  but  seldom, 
and  very  little  at  a  time.'  This  is  Horace'8  reply  to  the  challenge,  which  he 
declines. 

19.  At  tu  condusas"]    Persius  imitates  this,  S.  v.  10. 

21.  Beatus  Fannius]  This  Fannius  is  spoken  of  in  aiiother  place  (S.  i.  10. 
80)  as  a  contemptible  person,  and  a  parasite  of  Hermogenes  Tigellius  (S.  3. 
129,  n.).    It  appears  probable,  from  Horace's  words,  t£at  he  hSi  his  admir- 
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en,  as  nint  and  emptinesB  will  always  haye,  and  that  they  made  Inm  a  pres- 
ent,  by  waj  of  a  testimonial  as  it  is  called,  of  a  set  of  handfiome  '  capsae  ^and 
a  bost.  The  '  capsa '  was  a  round  box,  snited  to  hold  one  or  more  lolled 
Tolomes.     The  larger  sort  was  called  *  scrinium.' 

22.  cum  mea  nemo]  See  Introduction.  That  Horace  wrote  many  pieces 
which  have  not  been  preserved,  appears  clear  from  this  passage  and  t. 
71,  sqq. 

23.  wdgo  recitare  timetitis]  See  note  on  t.  73.  The  nsage  which  leaTes 
the  personal  prononn  to  be  inferred  from  the  possesSiTC,  is  common  both  ia 
Greek  and  Latin.  (See  C.  iii.  22.  6.)  Compare  OWd  (Heroid.  t.  45) :  "  Et 
flesti,  et  nostros  Tidisti  flentis  ocellos."  *  Timeo  *  and  '  metno '  do  not  goT- 
em  an  infinitiTe  mood  in  the  prose-writings  of  Horace's  day.  *  Vereor '  is 
nsed  in  that  constmction. 

24.  sunt  quoa]  *  There  are  some  who  are  br  no  means  pleased  with  this 
8ort  of  writing,  as  being  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  censnre  tfaemselTes.'  As 
to  'sunt  quos/  see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.  He  seems  to  haTe  ^mrticular  persons  or 
dasses  in  Tiew. 

26.  Aui  ob  avarkiam]  '  Laborare  ob '  is  an  nnusnal  eonstmction,  and  the 
sentence  begins  with  one  fomi  of  expression  and  ends  with  anotber.  '  Am- 
bitio '  generallj^  had  an  epithet  of  a  strong  kind  applied  to  it.  Horace  has 
'praTa/  'inanis/  *mala,'  *misera';  and  Cicero  (ifeOfl^.  i.  26)  says,  "Mi- 
serrima  est  omnino  ambitio  honoramque  contentio."  The  practice,  tberc- 
fore,  seems  to  haTC  been  habitual,  which,  if  we  consider  the  evils  that  arose 
out  of  personal  ambition,  and  the  eagemess  with  which  places  of  honor  were 
Eonght  at  all  times  of  the  Bepublic,  is  not  surprising. 

28.  Hwic  capit  argenti  gplendor  f\  Cups  and  other  Tcssels  cnrioosly 
WTOught  in  silTer  and  Corinthian  bronze,  and  Tcry  costly  (such  as  JuTcnal 
describes,  S.  i.  76),  were  among  thc  many  objects  of  extraTagance  at  Eome. 
The  exaggerated  admiration  of  the  persons  Horace  alludes  to,  for  snch  works 
of  art,  might  be  comparatiTcly  harmless,  if  it  did  not  lead  them  into  dishonest 
ways  of  acquiring  them,  and  beggaring  their  families,  as  Albius  did,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing.  His  son  is  mentioned  below  (t.  108),  as  liTing  in  want 
through  his  father^s  extraTagance.  *  Stupet,'  with  the  ablatiTe,  occurs  below 
(S.  6.  17)  ;  and  'torpere,'  an  equally  strong  word,  is  used  in  the  same  con- 
nection  in  S.  ii.  7.  95. 

29.  Eic  mutat  merces]     See  C.  L  31. 12,  n. 

Burgente  a  8of£,  Gtc,]  This  means  from  east  to  west  ("ad  ortus  Solis  ab 
Hesperio  cubili,"  C.  iT.  15. 15).  *  Mutare  merces '  can  hardly  be  appUed  tp 
any  but  a  mercator.     '  Mala '  means  dangers  and  hardships. 

34.  Foenum  habet  in  cortiu;]  A  law  of  the  Ail.  Tables  gaTC  an  action  to 
any  man  who  was  injured  by  a  Ticious  animal.  It  became  cnstomary,  Aere- 
fore,  that  any  ox  or  other  animal  of  Ticious  propensities  should  be  mai-ked  in 
Buch  a  way  as  to  wam  passengers,  and  enable  them  to  get  out  of  its  way. 
Hence  the  proTerb,  "  He  has  a  wisp  of  hay  on  his  hom." 

37.  ajumo]  '  Fumus  *  is  the  bakehouse,  to  which  the  lower  sort  of  peo- 
ple,  old  women  and  children,  carried  their  bread  to  be  baked.  *  Lacus '  were 
tanks  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  into  which  water  was  couTeyed  from 
the  aqueducts,  and  to  which  poorer  persons  resorted  who  could  not  afibrd  to 
haTe  water  laid  on  at  their  houses. 

38.  Agedum,]  *  Dum,'  as  an  enclitic,  signifies  'awhile ' ;  'agedum/  *come 
a  moment.' 

39.  Primum  ego  me  ilhrum']  *  Primum '  means  '  in  the  first  place ' ;  before 
I  begin,  let  me  dispose  of  the  fallacy  which  classes  writers  like  myself  among 
poets  (the  word  assumed  aboTC,  "  Omnes  hi  metuunt  Tcrsns,  odere  po^tas," 
V.  33).  This  qnestion  occnpies  twenty-fonr  Terses,  after  which  he  retnms  to 
ihe  main  point,  which  is  the  odium  attaehing  to  writers  of  Satire.     The  dft- 
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tf^  is  oominonly  iiaed  after  '  licet  eaae/  *  datar  esse/  etc.    See  S.  i.  1. 19 ; 
2.  61.  A.  P.  372. 

40.  condvden  venuml  This  expression  is  repeated  below  (S.  10.  59:  '*u 
qnis  pedibas  ^nid  claadere  senis  "). 

42.  Sermontpn^iara:}  'Sermoni'  means  common  conversation.  Henoe 
the  name  '  Sermones '  giren  to  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 

43.  os  Magna  aonaturum,]  This  form  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
word.  Cicerooses 'praestatoms/ and  Sall.  (Jug.  47j  'jayatarus.'  Horace 
has  'intonata'  in  Epod.  ii.  51.  See  Virg.  (Georg.  iii.  294) :  **  Nanc  vene- 
randa  Pales,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandam."  The  attribates  of  a  poet,  whichi 
Horace  considers  essential,  are  genias,  inspiration,  and  dignified  sentiments, 
and  la^aage  saited  to  high  subjects. 

45.  Starco  qmdam]  *  In  reference  to  this,  certain  persons  have  raised  the 
qaestion  whether  a  oomedy  was  or  was  not  a  poem ' :  **  otrum  comoedia  esset 
poema  necne  esset."  This  is  a  grammarian's  question,  and  depends  apon 
the  definition  assumed  for  a  poem,  in  which,  however,  imagination  is  gen- 
erally  sapposed  to  have  a  conspicuous  place,  and  this  would  exclude  the  com- 
edies  of  ^laatus  and  Terence,  and  their  Greek  originals  of  the  New  Comedy, 
from  ^e  tiUe  of  poetry.  Bat  the  same  rule  would  exclude  much  more  that 
has  passed  for  poetry,  with  less  pretension  to  the  name  even  than  Horace's 
SatireSy  or  tfae  Heautontimorumenos.  '  Quidam '  signifies  the  grammarians 
of  Alexandria. 

48.  D{ffert  aermoni\  '  Discreparo/  'dissidere/  'distare/  *  diflTerrB,' Horace 
nses  with  the  dative  (see  C.  i.  27.  5,  n.),  bat  tho  two  last  also  with  the  ab- 
lative  and  '  ab.'  **  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that '  from '  can  in  any 
way  be  the  signification  of  thc  dative/*  which  remark  Professor  Key  applies 
to  the  analogous  construction  in  use  by  thc  poets  with  verbs  of  taking  away. 

At  pater  ardena]  Demea  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  and  Plautus^  Theu- 
ropides  are  instances  in  point.  *  At,*  which  usually  in  such  places  introducea 
an.objection,  here  seems  to  be  the  remai'k  of  one  who  supposed  that  the  fiiry 
antl  ranting  of  the  enraged  father  in  the  comedy  might  be  supposed  to  par- 
take  of  the  fire  of  poetry.  But  Horace  disposes  of  the  objection  very  easily. 
Any  father  who  had  such  a  son  as  Pomponius,  for  instance,  a  dissolute  youth 
(of  whom  we  know  nothing  more),  would  probably  storm  at  him  in  much  the 
same  terms  that  the  man  on  tlie  stage  uses.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  New 
Comedy,  which  the  Roman  writers  followed,  to  put  real  life  upon  ^e  stage 
by  means  of  a  plot  natural  and  probable,  and  to  represent  men  and  women 
as  they  were  seen  and  heard  every  day,  in  which  it  difffered  essentially  from 
the  Old  Comedy,  a  mere  vehicle  for  political  and  personal  satire. 

54.  puris  —  verbiSf]  'Puris'  corresponds  to  'momata'  (A.  P.  234).  It 
means  plain  language,  free  from  any  mixture  of  trope  or  other  omament. 
See  Terence  (Heaut  Prol.  44) :  — 

"  Si  quae  laboriosa  est  ad  me  curritur : 
Si  lenis  est  ad  alium  defertur  gregem. 
In  hac  est  pura  oratio." 
So  Cicero  (In  Verr.  ii.  4.  22)  speaks  of  "puram  argentum,"  plate  with  the 
omamental  work  taken  off.    Hc  says  it  is  not  enough  (to  constitute  a  poem) 
that  it  should  be  written  throughout  in  plain  language,  which,  if  you  take  to 
pieces,  it  will  be  found  that  any  father  in  common  lile  cxpresses  his  wrath  in 
the  same  terms  as  the  father  in  the  play. 

56.  His  ego  quae  nunc,]  *  From  these  verses  that  I  now  write  and  Lucilias 
wrote  formerly,  if  you  takc  away  certain  times  and  measures  (measures  reg- 
ulated  by  beating  time),  and  change  the  position  of  the  words,  you  will  not 
(as  you  would  if  you  broke  up  such  a  verse  as  the  following,  Postquam,  etc.) 
find  the  members  of  the  poet  thus  torn  to  picccs.'  That  is,  his  language 
would  be  uniutelligible,  or  thei-e  would  be  no  more  of  the  poet  left. 
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60.  Postquam  Diacordia  tetra\  The  Scholiasts  imply  that  this  is  a  yerse  of 
EnniiLSy  but  they  do  not  say  from  what  poem  it  is  taken.  Yirgil  ( Aen.  i.  294) 
has  **  claadentor  belli  portae."    As  to  the  position  of  '  non/  see  S.  6. 1. 

63.  cdias  justum  sU  necne  poema,]  The  question  he  has  been  discussing 
Bince  V.  38,  namely,  whether  he  and  such  as  he  are  or  are  not  properly  caJled 
poets,  is  not  resumed,  though  we  may  perceive  that  Horace  does  not  consider 
that  his  arguments  havo  qnite  settied  it  Ue  goes  on  to  show  that  the  pablic 
have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

65.  Sulcius  acer  Ambulat  et  Caprius]  These  persons  are  said  by  the  Scho- 
liasts  to  have  been  public  informers,  or  else  *  causidici/  *  pleaders,'  and  Hor- 
ace  may  mean  that  they  have  miade  themselves  hoarse  with  roaring  in  the 
courts.  The  'libelli'  they  carried  were  their  note-books.  *Ambulat' sig- 
nifies  their  strutting  through  the  streets  with  the  consciousness  that  men  were 
afraid  of  them.  *  Selatores,'  *  informers,'  were  more  common  in  afker  years, 
but  they  were  sufficiently  abundant  in  Horace's  time.  Caelius  and  Birrus  are 
said  by  Acron  to  have  been  profligate  youths,  meaning  probably  that  they 
were  young  men  of  fortune,  wno  had  run  through  their  money  and  had  taken 
to  robbing. 

69.  Ut  sis]  *  Say  that  you  are.'  Horace  says  he  is  not  like  the  informers, 
going  about  seeking  whom  they  may  chai^e,  and  no  one  with  clean  hands 
need  be  afraid  of  him. 

71.  Nuila  tabema  meos  habeat]  In  the  next  place,  he  has  no  wish  to  see  his 
books  in  the  shops  and  thumbed  by  the  vulgar.  The  *  tabema '  waa  some- 
times  under  a  porticus,  in  which  case  the  titles  of  the  books  for  sale  within 
were  hung  upon  the  columns  (*  pilae ')  in  front.  Horace  allades  to  this  when 
he  says  (A.  P.  372),  "  Mcdiocribus  esse  poStis  Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non 
concessere  columnae,"  which  means  that  indifferent  pocts  would  not  be  pat- 
ronized  by  the  booksellcrs.  *  Habeat  *  expresses  a  w^ish.  On  Hermogencs 
Tigellius,  see  S.  3.  129,  n. 

73.  Nec  recito  cuiquam]  Nor  does  he  go  about  reciting  his  works  in  pub- 
lic.  This  practice  grew  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  course  of  time. 
Persons  who  had  money  and  dabblcd  in  literature  inflicted  their  productious 
upon  their  clients  and  others,  whom  tbey  bribed  to  listen  and  applaud  them. 
What  Horace  goes  on  to  complain  of  are  silly  people  reciting  their  own 
verses  in  public  places  (the  forum  and  the  baths)  to  chance  acquaintances,  or 
even  strangers,  and  annoying  the  neighbors  while  they  gratifled  themselves. 
Kound  the  baths  were  spaces  called  'scholae.'  On  these,  people  sat  or 
walked  about,  and  conceited  authors  could  tcase  their  acquaintance  and  the 
strangers  that  were  compelled  to  listen  to  them,  and  in  me  act  of  bathing 
they  could  do  the  same. 

77.  haud  illud  quaerentes,]  *  Illud '  is  thus  used  commonly  to  introduce 
something  about  to  be  mentioned. 

78.  JjSedere  gaudes,  Inquit,]  Horace  has  said,  that,  even  if  he  does  write  or 
recite,  it  is  only  in  a  private  way,  and  no  one  thcrefore  need  be  afraid  of  him. 
He  now  disposes  of  the  charge  of  writing  with  malicious  intent.  *  Studio '  is 
used  adverbially,  *  of  set  purpose  in  your  malignity  you  do  it.' 

80.  Est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum]  *  Qnis '  may  bc  takcn  as  an  interroga- 
tive  or  an  enclitic.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide.  As  to  '  auctor,'  see  C.  i.  28. 
14,  n. 

84.  commissa  tacere  Qui  nequit ;]  This,  which  is  too  commonly  softened 
into  a  wcakness,  the  inability  to  Kcep  a  secrct,  Horace  very  justly  marks  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  signs  of  a  mischievous  character.  See  C.  iiL  2. 
25,  n.     On  *  liomane,'  see  C.  iii.  6.  2,  n. 

86.  Saepe  tribus  lectis]  Four  persons  on  cach  *  lcctus  tricliniaris '  would  be 
an  unusuallv  large  party  at  one  tablc.  Thrce  on  cach  was  tlie  usual  numbcr 
when  the  table  was  full.  Bespecting  tho  arrangement  of  l^e  guests,  see  S. 
ii.  8.  20,  n. 
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S7.  E  qmlm  unus  amci]  '  Amct  *  is  nscd  in  thc  samc  scnse  aa  in  "  um- 
bram  hospitalem  consociarc  amaut "  (C.  ii.  3. 10).  '  Quavis '  is  '  qaa  ratione 
vis.'  '  Qui  praebet  aqoam '  is  an  uncomraon  exprcssion,  but  it  seems  to  be 
nsed  for  the  host  "qui  aquam  tempcrat  iguibus."  See  C.  iii.  19.  6,  n.  On 
'verax  Liber/  see  C.  i.  18.  16;  iii.  21.  16.  Epod.  xi.  14.  Epp.  i.  18.  38: 
6.16.    A.P.434. 

92.  PastiUos  RujUha  ofe£,]  This  verse  is  quoted  from  a  former  Satire 
(2.  27;  only  lo  show  the  iunoccnt  subjects  with  which  Horace'8  satire  dcalt, 
and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  his  satire  has  nono  of  the  malignity  which  is 
common  in  soctety.  '  Pastillus '  is  a  diminutivc  form  of '  panis/  and  signifies 
'  a  small  roU/  whenoe  in  a  dcrived  sense  it  came  to  mean  small  balls  of  per- 
fume.    Who  RufiUus  and  Gargonius  maj  havc  been,  we  cannot  telL 

94.  De  Captiolinifortig]  Petillius  Capitolinus  was  charged,  accordine  to 
8ome  stories,  with  stcaling  thc  goldcn  crown  from  the  statue  of  Jupiter  when 
iie  was  in  charge  of  the  Capitol.  That  he  was  tried  on  some  serious  chai^ 
and  acquitted,  and  that  the  verdict  did  not  escape  scandal,  is  clear  from  the 
context  See  also  S.  10.  26.  The  nature  of  the  accusation  must  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  We  may  also  gather  that  he  was  a  person  of  iniluence  from 
V.  97,  which  he  must  have  been,  if  he  was  acquitted,  or  supposed  to  havo 
been  acqnitted,  through  the  corruption  of  the  jurj. 

95.  vt  tuu8  €8t  moe  ;J    *  In  your  peculiar  way/  that  is,  sarcasticaUy. 

99.  Sed  tamen  atimirorA  There  is  sarcasm  in  this,  which  Horace  calls 
'  snccus  loliginis,'  the  danc  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  black  and  malignant. 
*Aenigjo  mera,'  nothing  but  copper-rust,  that  eats  into  character  and  de- 
strojs  it 

102.  ut  si  quid]  There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  the  constmction,  but  the 
sense  is  plain.  '  I  promise,  as  I  truly  can,  if  I  can  promise  of  myself  aught 
else  with  truth.'  *  Promitto,  ut  vere  possum  si  aliud  quid  vere  de  me  pro- 
mittere  possum.' 

104.  Aoc  mihijuris]    '  So  much  liberty  as  this* ;  — '  hoc  jus '  would  not  do. 

105.  insuevit  pater  cptimus  hoc  me,]  *  Suesco '  and  its  compounds  have  an 
active  as  well  as  a  neutcr  signification,  taking  usually  an  accusative  of  &e 
pcrson  and  dative  of  the  thing,  which  order  is  inverted  in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi. 
833) :  "Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assucscite  bella."  See  below,  S.  u.  2. 
109  :  "  Pluribus  assuerit  mentem  corpusque  superbum."  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instanccs  of  a  double  accusative  after  '  suesco '  except  this.  The  con- 
straction  is  that*  of  the  Greeks,  who  said  eOi^eiv  ri  nva.  '  Notando '  has 
something  of  the  tcchnical  sense.  The  father  taught  his  son  to  avoid  viccs, 
and  he  &A  so  by  branding  thcm  in  each  instance  by  means  of  examples, 
which  he  savs  was  the  origin  of  his  tcndency  to  satiro.  See  S.  i.  6.  14,  n., 
on  'notare. 

108.  quod  mi  ipse  ^arassel :]  Horace's  father  had  lived  a  life  of  fmgal  in- 
dustry,  and,  in  addition  to  an^  '  peculium '  he  may  have  laid  by  as  a  *  servus,' 
he  made  enough  money  by  his  occupation  of  *  coactor '  (S.  6.  86)  to  purchase 
a  farm  of  no  great  value  at  Vcnusia,  to  pay  for  his  son'8  education  at  Eome, 
and  enable  him  to  continue  it  at  Athens. 

109.  Albi  ut  male  vivat  JiliuSj]  See  above,  v.  28,  n.  This  person,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  is  to  be  distinguishcd  from  thc  coxcomb  in  the  sixth  Satiro 
(v.  30).  Scetanius  (otherwise  Scctanius)  is  not  more  known  than  Barrus. 
Trebonins  was  the  name  of  a  plcbeian  gens  of  some  distinction,  but  which  of 
them  Horace  aUudes  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

115.  Sapiens  vitatu  quidque  peiituj  *  The  philosopher  may  give  you  good 
reasons  as  to  what  is  Insst  to  ha  avoided  and  what  to  be  sought ;  I  am  satMed 
if  I  can  maintain  the  practice  of  my  fathcrs,*  etc.  Horace*s  father  had  no 
mind  to  refine  upon  the  foundation  of  morals,  nor  any  pretension  to  a  philo- 
sophical  view  of  these  matters.   He  knew  that  right  was  right  and  wrong  was 
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wrong,  and  followed  the  beaten  track,  and  wonld  have  his  8on  do  the  same. 
Horace  cxpresses  the  same  below,  S.  6.  82,  sqq.  The  whole  of  the  passa^ 
there  shoald  be  compared  with  this.  The  eldcr  Horace  was  no  doubt  a  plain, 
sensible  man.    As  to  '  sapiens,'  see  C.  i.  34.  2. 

121.  Formabat]  This  is  Horace's  usoal  word  for  education.  C.  i.  10.  2 : 
"  Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum  Voce  formasti."     See  C.  iii.  24.  54,  n. 

123.  Unum  exjudidbus  xlectis]  It  was  the  duly  of  the  Prsetor  Urbanus 
annually  to  select  a  certain  number  of  persons  whose  names  were  registered 
in  the  Album  Judicum  Selectorum,  and  from  whom  were  chosen  by  lot  the 
*  judices '  for  each  trial.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  this  time,  or  by  a  sabse- 
quent  '  lex '  of  Augustus,  their  functions  were  extended  to  ciyil  as  well  as 
criminal  proceedings.  The  number  of  these  '  judices '  yaried.  By  the  *  lex 
Servilia  Glaucia  Kepetundarum '  it  was  fixed  at  450.  The  law  that  was  in 
force  at  the  time  Horace  refers  to  was  the  *  lex  Aurelia,'  by  which  the  Jndices 
Selecti  were  made  eligible  from  the  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  Aerarii. 
Horace's  father,  as  plain  men  are  wont,  looked  up  with  reverence  to  the  body 
in  whom  wcre  vested  such  high  functions  ;  but  the  office  was  not  an  enviable 
one,  nor  always  most  purely  exercised.  See  C.  iv.  9. 39,  n.  As  to  '  auctor/ 
see  above,  v.  80. 

126.  Avidos]     This  signifies  'intemperate,*  as  in  C.  i.  18.  11. 

129.  Ex  hoc  ego  sanus]  Horace  says  that,  owing  to  his  father^s  training 
(*ex  hoc'),  he  had  been  kej)t  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  preserved 
from  those  vices  which  in  their  worst  form  bring  destruction,  but  which  in  a 
moderate  degree  may  be  overlooked.  He  implies  that  in  tliis  venial  form  he 
is  liable  to  such  faults ;  but  even  from  this  smaller  measure,  time,  the  candor 
of  friends,  and  reflection  will  deduct  a  good  deal.  The  sentence  is  a  little 
irregular,  but  sufficiently  intelligible.  '  Consilium  proprium  *  is  the  counsel 
a  man  takes  with  himself  when  he  reviews  his  life,  and  is  bent  upon  con^ct- 
ing  the  errors  of  it.  This  sort  of  reflcction  a  man  may  pursue,  if  he  be  in 
eamest,  either  as  he  lies  on  his  bed  (see  below,  S.  6.  122,  n.),  or  as  he  walks 
abroad,  alone  among  crowds.  By  *  porticus  *  Horace  means  any  one  of  the 
public  porticoes,  covered  walks,  of  which  there  were  many  at  Eome,  and 
which  were  usually  crowded  by  persons  of  all  sorts,  resorting  thither  for  exer- 
cise,  conversation,  or  business. 

137.  olim]     See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

139.  IUudo  chartis.]  This  means,  'I  put  it  down  in  my  notes  by  way  of 
amusement.'    As  to  '  chartae,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  2,  n. 

141.  MuUa  poetarum  veniat  manus]  Horace,xin  winding  up  his  discourse, 
stops  the  lips  of  his  opponents  with  a  sally  of  good  humor,  which  they  would 
find  it  hard  to  resist.  He  says,  if  they  will  not  make  excuses  for  this  little 
sin  of  his  (that  of  taking  notes  of  his  neighbors'  vices),  he  will  bring  a  host 
of  sinners  (poets)  as  bad  as  himself,  and,  like  the  proselytizing  Jews  (S.  9. 
69,  n.),  they  will  attack  them  till  they  have  made  converts  and  poets  of  them 
all.  *  Plures '  signifies  any  number  more  than  one,  as  in  Epp.  i.  5.  28,  "  Lo- 
cus  est  et  pluribus  umbris."  '  Multo  plures  sumus '  pieans  '  there  are  many 
besides  me.' 


SATIRE   V. 

In  the  Bpring  of  the  year  b,  c.  37,  M.  Antonins  brought  over  an  army  to 
Italy,  and  a  fleet  of  300  ships  (Plut.  Ant.  c.  35) :  e/c  Tivcav  biafiokiov  irapo- 
(vvBeXs  TTpos  Katrrapa,  says  Plutarch.  He  pretended,  Dion  says,  to  come 
fcr  the  purpose  of  helping  to  put  d^^vn  Scxtus  Pompeius,  his  real  object  being 
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mJier  to  see  what  was  going  on,  than  to  take  anj  active  part.  He  came  to 
Bnindisiimi,  but  the  people  would  not  let  him  come  into  the  harbor  (accord- 
ing  to  Piutarch),  and  he  therefore  went  on  to  Tarentum.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  two  rivals  (Caesar  being  at  Kome)  through  agent» 
emplojed  by  both,  but  without  effect,  till  Octavia  imdertook  to  mediate  be- 
tween  her  husband  and  brother,  and  was  finally  successful  in  reconciling 
them.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  cvery  probability,  that  the  mission  which 
Horace  accompanicd  was  sent  hy  Augustus  to  meet  Antonius  on  his  expected 
arriral  at  Brundisium,  on  this  occasion. 

Horace  started  from  Bome  with  onlv  one  companion,  Heliodoms  the  rhet- 
orician  (v.  2),  and  these  two  travelled  togcther  three  days  and  one  night, 
about  finy-six  miles,  till  thev  reached  Tarracina  or  Anxur,  where,  bv  appoint- 
ment,  they  were  to  meet  the  official  members  of  their  party.  These  were 
Msecenas  and  Cocceius,  who  had  bcen  employed  in  negotiating  the  first 
reconciliation  between  Augustus  and  Antonius  (b.  c.  40),  and  Fonteius,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  latter.  Thrce  days  afterwards,  they  met  at  Sinuessa 
Horace*s  tiuree  most  intimate  friends,  tlotius  Tucca,  Varius,  and  Virgil; 
one  of  whom,  Varius,  kept  thcm  company  only  for  six  days,  and  left  them, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  mentioned,  at  Canusium  (v.  93).  The  rest  of  the 
party  went  on  together  till  they  rcached  Brundisium,  scventecn  days  after 
Uorace  had  left  Bome.  The  route  they  took  was  not  tho  shortest  or  tho 
easiest,  which  lay  through  Venusia  and  Tarentum.  They  preferred  taking 
the  northeastem  road,  which  strikes  across  the  country  rrom  Bcneventum, 
and,  reaching  the  coast  at  Barium,  continues  along  the  ghoro  till  it  comes  to 
Brundisium.  They  were  evidcntly  not  presscd  for  time,  and  probably  took 
the  road  they  did  because  it  passed  through  Canusium,  wliither  one  of  the 
party  was  bound.  Maecenas  made  his  joumcy  as  agrecable  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  could  be,  by  taking  with  him  such  companions ;  and  they 
all  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Horacc's  good-humored  diaiy.  There  was 
no  restraint  between  the  patron  and  his  friends,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  con- 
template  their  afiection.  for  him  and  one  another. 

It  is  probable  that,  before  Horace  rctumed  to  Rome,  he  visitcd  Tarentum 
and  his  native  place,  Venusia,  through  which  he  would  naturally  pass.  He 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind  the  description  by  Lucilius  of  a  joumey  he  took 
to  Capua,  of  which  three  or  four  verses  only  have  been  preserved  (see  note 
on  V.  6). 

1,  Egresstm  magna  me  excepit  Aricia]  They  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  between  Mons  Aventinus  and  Mons  Caelius,  in  the  southera  quarter  of 
the  city.  Aricia  (La  Riccia),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was 
sixteen  miles  fit>m  Rome.  It  was  sitnated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  down 
to  a  valley  called  Vallis  Aricina,  through  which  the  Appia  Via  passed.  This 
part  of  the  road  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  citadel  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  (Strabo,  v.  p.  239),  and  on  that  spot  stands  the  modem  town. 
Aricia  was  a  considerable  town  in  Horace's  time,  and  for  sorae  centuries 
after.  Cicero  calls  it  "municipium  — vetustato  antiqnissimum,  splendore 
municipum  honestissimum  "  (Phil.  iii.  6).  Its  neighborhood  to  Rome,  and 
accessible  position,  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  which  was  assisted  by  its 
association  with  the  worship  of  Diana  Aricina,  who  liad  a  temple  among  the 
woods  on  the  small  lake  (Lacus  Nemorensis),  a  short  way  from  the  town, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  to^vn  Ncmi.  The  wealthy  Romans  had 
villas  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  *  hospitio  modico '  Horace  means  an  indiiferent  inn ;  but '  hospitium  *  is 

not  the  Latin  for  an  *inn,'*which  was  called  'caupona,'  or  'tabema,'  or  'di- 

versorium,'  and  its  keeper  '  caupo.'    Tho  inns  at  the  difFerent  stages  on  the 

great  roads  were  never  very  good,  the  chief  rcason  being  that  traveUers  of 

36 
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anj  importance  tisiially  foand  fiiends  at  the  principal  towns,  who  entertained 
them. 

2.  rhetor  comes  Eeliodorus,]  Horace  jocularly  exaggerates  the  merits  of 
this  Greek.  Nothing  is  known  of  liim  from  other  sources.  Appii  Forum 
was  thirtv-nine  miles  from  Rome,  and  was  so  called  hy  Appius  Claudius, 
sumamed  Cacus,  who  in  his  censorship  (a.  u.  c.  441)  constructed  the  Via 
Appia  and  the  great  aqueduct  which  bore  his  name.  Some  ruins  of  this 
town  are  said  by  Walckenaer  still  to  exist.  Its  modem  name  is  Borgo 
Lungo.  The  participle  *  differtns '  means  '  fuU/  and  is  foiined  as  from  *  dif- 
fercio/  which  verb  is  not  found.  'Differtus'  occurs  below  (Epp.  i.  6.  59). 
*  Maiignis '  belongs  to  'cauponibus'  in  the  same  sense  as  'periidus'  (S  1. 
29).  *  Nautae '  were  the  boatmen  who  piied  on  the  canal  mentioned  below 
(v.  7,  n.).  It  wasto  Appii  Foram  that  some  of  the  Christians,  when  they 
heard  of  St.  Paul's  approach,  went,  from  Rome,  to  meet  him.  Others  met  him 
at  a  place  called  Tres  Tabemae  (La  Castella),  which  was  about  seven  miles 
from  Aricia,  and  sixteen  from  Appii  Forum.  Horace  must  have  passed 
through  this  town  without  stopping.  It  was  a  well^known  place,  and  Dx>m  it 
a  Christian  bishop  took  his  title,  "  Fclix  a  Tribus  Taberais." 

5.  Hoc  iter]  i.  e.  the  joumey  from  Rome  to  Appii  Forum,  which  was 
nsually  made  in  one  day,  they  took  two  to  accomplish.  *  Praecinctus '  is  op- 
posed  to  '  discinctus,'  and  means  '  one  well  giit,*  evCcavos,  and  ready  for  active 
exertio/5,  running,  etc.  Horaco  uses  the  word  more  literally,  S.  ii.  8.  70 : 
"  ut  omnes  Praecincti  recte  pueri  comptiquc  ministrent."  The  Asiatics  tuck 
np  in  their  girdles  their  long  garracnts,  when  they  are  preparing  to  ran  or 
walk  quick.  Hence  such  expressions  as  we  meet  with  in  Scripture,  "  Giyd 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind."  '  Succinctas,'  '  tucked  up,'  is  the  more  usual 
word. 

6.  minus  est  gravis  Appia  iardis.]  Horace  means,  that  the  Via  Appia  was 
less  fatiguing  to  the  slow  traveller  than  to  the  quick ;  that  it  was  a  rough 
road,  over  which  the  slower  you  wcnt,  thc  less  unpleasant  was  the  joumey. 
This  road  was  constracted  with  a  foundation  of  largcsquared  blocks  of  basal- 
tic  stone,  over  which  was  laid  a  coating  of  gravel,  until  the  Emperors  Nerva 
and  Trajan  laid  it  with  silcx,  according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a  mile- 
stone  in  the  ncighborhood  of  Foram  Appii.  Horacc  speaks  elsewhere  of  the 
travellcr  "qui  Komam  Capua  petit  imbre  lutoque  Adspersus"  (Epp.  i.  11. 
11).  In  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Satire  of  Lucilius,  mentioned  in  the  Intro- 
duction,  he  says,  "Praeterea  omne  itcr  est  labosum  atque  lutosnm." 

7.  Hic  ego  propter  aqitam,]  At  Appii  Foram  they  were  to  embark  at  night 
in  a  boat  that  was  to  carry  «lem  by  canal  to  Tarracina.  A  party  were  wait- 
ing  at  thesame  inn  to  go  with  them,  and  Horace  waited  with  impatience  till 
they  had  done  supper.  These  he  means  by  *  comites.'  This  canal  was  con- 
structed  by  Augustus.  There  are  still  traces  of  it  to  be  seen.  It  was  nine- 
teen  miles  long,  and  was  called  in  consequence  Decennovium.  The  road 
may  have  been  defective  hereabouts,  as  it  was  the  gencral  practice  of  travel- 
lers  to  exchange  it  for  the  canal,  and  to  make  the  journey  by  night. 

9.  Jam  nox  inducere  terris]  This  is  a  parody  of  the  heroic  style,  nnless  it 
be  taken  fix)m  some  poet,  as  Ennius. 

12.  Huc  appelle!]  "  Put  in  here,  and  take  us  on  board  !  '*  crics  a  servant. 
**  How  many  more  ?  —  you  '11  swamp  the  boat !  "  says  another  to  the  boat- 
man,  who  wants  to  get  as  many  as  he  can.  The  bank  is  crowded  ;  the  pas- 
sengers  all  want  to  be  attended  to  at  once.  The  colleetion  of  the  fare  and 
putting-to  the  mule  being  accomplished,  Horace  goes  on  board.  The  boat 
starts,  and  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  disturbed  much  by  the  mosqnitos  and  the 
croaking  of  frogs.  Thc  boatman  and  one  of  the  passengers,  half  drank,  sing 
songs  till  the  one  drops  off  to  sleep,  and  Uic  other,  having  a  mind  to  do  the 
same,  stops  the  boat,  tums  the  mule  out  to  graze,  lays  himself  down,  and 
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snores  tQl  tho  dawn  of  day,  when  one  of  the  passengers  wakes,  starts  np  in  a 
passion,  and  falls  foul  of  the  boatman  and  tlie  poor  mule,  who  is  put-to  ajj;ain, 
and  a  little  after  the  fourth  hour  they  reach  their  destmation,  a  temple  of  Fe- 
ronia,  about  scventccn  milcs  from  tlie  place  whcre  they  embarkcd.  '  Cerc- 
brosus '  is  an  old  word  signifying  *  choleric'     *  Dolai-e '  is  propcrly  to  trim  a 

ficce  of  wood  with  an  axe,  *  dolabra'  *  Ile  rough-hcwcd  him  witli  a  cudgcl.' 
t  is  only  here  uscd  in  this  scnse.  Fcronia  was  a  goddess,  worsliippcd  origi- 
nally  by  the  Sabines,  On  tlie  sito  of  the  temple  near  which  Horacc  and  his 
party  disembarked,  thero  now  stands  an  old  tower,  bearing  thc  narac  Torro 
Ottofacia.  Horace  says  they  only  washcd  their  hands  and  facc,  which  would 
be  no  little  refrcshment  after  a  night  spcnt  in  a  canal-boat. 

25.  MiUta  tum  pransi  tria  repxmus]  Three  miles  farther,  on  thc  top  of  a 
steep  ascent,  stood  the  town  of  Tarracina  (Terracina),  which  by  the  Vol- 
scians  was  called  Anxur,  by  which  name  it  is  always  mentioned  by  the  poets. 
The  winding  of  the  road  up  tho  hill,  and  thc  difficulty  of  the  asccnt,  explains 
the  word  '  repimus.'  The  old  town  of  Tan-acina  was  built  on  the  top  of  tho 
hill,  but  this  site  waa  afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  new  town  built  on  the 
plain  below,  close  upon  the  shore,  which  is  the  sitc  of  the  modern  Terracina. 
It  was  in  Horace's  day,  and  had  bccn  for  a  long  time,  and  long  continued  to 
be,  a  town  of  great  importance,  as  it  was  one  of  great  antiquity.  The  build- 
ings  of  white  marble,  perliaps,  gave  it  the  appearance  dcscribed  in  *  late  can- 
dcntibus.'  The  same  appcarance  is  observed  still  iu  the  modern  town. 
After  leaving  tho  boat,  tho  party  lunclicd  bcfore  tliey  procceded.  The  *  pran- 
diura '  was  a  light  meal,  usually  eatcn  about  noon,  but  somctimes  earlier,  as 
probably  was  liie  case  in  this  instancc. 

27.  Uuc  venturus  erat]  Scc  Introduction.  L.  Cocceius  Ncrva  was  a  friend 
of  M.  Antonius,  and  was  among  thoso  whom  Augiistus  found  in  Pcimsia 
when  he  took  it  (b.  c.  41).  He  offcred  thesc  persons  no  indignity,  but  made 
fricnds  of  them,  and  Cocceius  secms  to  havc  bccomc  cspecially  intimate  with 
Augustus,  without  bctraying  his  fricndship  for  M.  Antouius. 

29.  aversos  soliti  comfwnere  amicos  ]  After  the  taking  of  Pcrusia,  war  was 
thrcatened  betwcerv  Augustus  and  Antonius,  which  was  averted  by  an  ar- 
rangeraent  made  through  the  racdiura  of  Majccnas,  on  the  part  of  Augustus, 
and  of  Cocceius  and  PoUio,  on  the  part  of  Antonius.  This  is  what  Horace 
alludes  to. 

30.  nlgra  meis  caVyria  lippus]  *  CoUyrium,*  an  ointment  for  sore  eyes,  was 
coraposcd  of  juiccs  exprcssed  from  tho  iwppy  and  various  shmbs,  as  the 
lycium,  glaucion,  acacia,  hypocystis,  etc.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
known. 

32.  Oapitofpie  simul  FontduSf]  Not  much  is  known  of  C.  Fonteins  Capito. 
He  was  deputed  by  Augustns  on  this  occasion,  as  being  a  paiticular  friend 
of  M.  Antonius,  who  aftcrwards,  as  Plntarch  relates  (Anton  36),  sent  him, 
while  he  was  in  Syria,  to  f^h  Cleopatra  thither  from  Egypt.  The  expres- 
sion  '  ad  unguem  factus '  is  taken  frora  the  craft  of  the  sculptor,  who  tries  the 
suiface  of  his  statue  by  passing  thc  nail  over  it  •  if  the  parts  be  put  peifectly 
togcther,  and  the  whole  work  well  finishcd,  thc  nail  passcs  over  the  suiface, 
and  meets  with  no  obstruction.  See  Pcrsius,  S.  i.  64.  Compare  also  A.  P. 
294.     Bclow  (S.  ii.  7.  86)  thc  pcrfcct  man  is  describcd  as 

"in  se  ipso  totus,  teres  atqne  rotundns, 
Extcmi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari," 
which  is  like  the  description  of  the  text,  though  the  metaphor  is  not  quite  the 
same. 

33.  nan  ut  magis  alter]  This  is  equivalcnt  to  'qnam  qiu  maxime'  in 
prose. 

34.  Fundos  Aujidio  Lusco  praetore]  They  arrivcd  at  Tarracina  about 
noon,  and  there  tho  principal  personages  met  them.    At  Tarracina  thej 
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slept,  and  proceeded  next  xDoming  to  Fundi  (Fondi),  sixteen  miles  farther  to 
the  northeast  of  Tarracina.  Fundi  was  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  a  lake, 
which  was  called  after  it  Fundanus ;  and  also  Amyclanus,  from  an  old  Greek 
to^vn  Amyclae,  the  existence  of  which  was  only  traditional  when  Horace 
wrote,  hut  is  occasionally  mentioncd  by  the  poets.  Fundi  was  one  of  that 
class  of  towns  callcd  *  pi^aefectura,'  wliich,  instcad  of  having  the  administra^ 
tion  of  its  own  affairs,  was  govemed  by  a  *  praefectus '  sent  annually  from 
Rome  by  the  Prsetor  Urbanus.  At  this  time  the  * praefectus '  was  one  Aafi- 
dius  Luscus  (not  otherwise  known),  an  upstart  whom  Horace  calls  Prsetor 
by  way  of  ridicule.  Thc  officers  of  the  other  municipal  towns  were  allowed 
to  wear  ^e  *  toga  praetexta,*  the  *  toga '  with  a  purple  border  (Livy  xxxir.  7 ), 
but  the  *  praefecti  *  were  not,  and  yet  Luscus  wore  it.  The  *  latus  clavoa  * 
was  a  broad  purpSe  stripe  do^vn  the  front  of  the  tunic,  and  was  a  badge  that 
belonged  only  to  senators.  *  Pranae  batillum '  was  a  pan  of  hot  coals,  which 
may  have  been  used  for  buming  incense  or  otherwise  in  connection  with  sac- 
rifice.  But  its  use  is  uncertain.  Auiidius,  it  appears,  had  been  a  '  scriba '  or 
clerk,  probably  in  the  praetor^s  office,  —  sudi  a  situation  as  Horace  held  at  this 
time  in  the  quflestor's.  Persons  in  that  capacity  had  opportunities  of  pushing 
their  fortunes  if  they  managcd  well,  and  the  honors  oi  Ltiscus  are  spoken  m 
as  *  praemia,'  rewaras  of  service  rendered  to  his  master. 

37.  In  Mamurraj-um]  Disgusted  with  the  officiousness  of  the  promoted 
scribe,  the  party  move  on,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  Formiss  (Mola  di 
Gaeta),  about  twelve  miles  farther,  where  the  road,  having  taken  an  upward 
bend  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  goes  straight  down  from  thence  to  the  coast, 
where  Formiae  was  situated  at  the  head  oi  the  Sinus  Caietanus.  Its  supposed 
identity  with  the  Lsestrygonia  of  Homer  has  been  noticed  before  (C.  iii.  16. 
34,  n.,  and  17,  Int).  As  the  scene  of  Cicero's  frequent  retirement,  and  his 
death,  it  is  a  place  of  much  interest  Its  wines  Horace  mentions  more  than 
once.  He  here  calls  it  the  city  of  the  Mamurrse,  —  a  family  of  respectability 
in  this  town.  When  the  party  got  to  Formiae,  having  trayelled  npwards  of 
twenty-five  miles,  they  were  tired,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  night  tnere.  Li- 
cinius  Murcna  (C.  ii.  10,  Int ),  having  a  house  at  this  place,  gave  them  the 
use  of  it ;  but  as  he  was  not  there  himself,  and  probably  had  no  cstablishment 
in  the  house  suitable  to  thc  entertainment  of  such  guests,  Fonteius  Capito 
invited  his  fellow-travellcrs  to  dine  with  him.  He  thcrefore  appears  to  have 
had  a  house  at  Formiae  likewise. 

40.  Sinuessae]  Lcaving  Formiae  next  day,  the  partjr  set  out  for  Sinuessa, 
eighteen  miles  distant  The  road  crossed  the  Liris  (C.  i.  31  7)  at  Mintumse, 
and  went  down  tho  coast  till  it  reached  Sinuessa,  the  most  sontherly  of  the 
Latin  towns.  The  site  is  now  called  Monte  Dragone  (Cramer).  It  was  on 
the  sea,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  city  Sinope. 
Strabo  (v.  234)  derives  its  name  from  the  Sinus  Vescinus  on  which  it  stood. 
Plotius  Tucca  appeai-s  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cisalpine  Ganl.  He  waa 
associated  with  L.  Varius  lln^s  by  Virgil,  who  loved  them  both,  as  the 
cxecutor  of  his  will,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  task  of  editing  the  ^neid 
after  his  death.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  but  what  we  gatlier  from 
this  passage  and  S.  i.  10.  81,  that  he  was  one  of  Mascenas's  friends,  and  on 
intimatfi  terms  with  Horace.    As  to  L.  Varius,  see  C.  i.  6  1.    S.  i.  10  44. 

45.  Proxima  Oampano  ponti]  After  Sinuessa,  the  Appia  Via  continued  to 
take  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossed  the  Savo  (Savone)  about  thitje  miles 
from  that  town,  and  just  within  the  borders  of  Campania.  That  river  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  bearing  the  namc  Pons  Campanus,  near  which  was  a 
small  houso  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  travclling  on  pnblic 
bttsiness,  where  there  wcre  officers  appointed  to  supply  them  with  ordinary 
necessaries.  Hence  they  were  callcd  *parochi,'  from  the  Greck  iraptxeiP' 
In  this  house  the  party  passed  the  night. 
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47.  Sme  mndi  Capme\  When  it  reached  &e  rigfat  bank  of  the  Valtnmiis, 
fonr  iniles  below  the  Savo,  the  Appia  Yia  turaed,  striking  inland  along  that 
bonk  of  the  river,  which  it  crossed  at  the  town  of  Casilinum,  wheie  Haunibal 
met  with  stout  resistance  from  the  Romans  who  garrisoned  it  after  the  battle 
of  Canne  (Liv.  xxiii.  17).  This  is  perhaps  the  site  of  the  modera  Capua. 
About  two  miles  farther  on  the  road,  which  now  took  a  sontheasterly  direc- 
tion,  hiy  Capua,  on  the  site  of  wbich  is  the  modera  village  Santa  Maria  di 
Capoa.  There  the  party  arrived  '  betimcs,'  —  in  time  probably  for  dinner, 
after  which  meal  Maecenas  and  others  of  the  party  went  to  pla^  at  bttll,  while 
Horace,  whose  sight,  and  Virgil,  whose  digcstion,  interfered  with  that  amuse- 
ment,  went  early  to  bed.  Vii^l  is  said  to  have  had  uncertain  health,  and  to 
have  suifered  freqoently,  either  from  toothache,  headacheyOr  complamts  of 
the  stomach. 

50.  Hinc  nos  Cbccett]  The  road,  continning  in  a  southeast  direction, 
passed  through  two  sniall  Campanian  towns,  Calatia  (Le  Galazze)  and  Ad 
Kovas  (La  Nova) ;  but  the  usual  halting-place  after  Capua  was  the  town  of 
Caudium,  which  was  the  first  Samnite  town  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  was  sit- 
nated  at  Uie  head  of  the  pass  callcd  the  Furcse  (or  Fauces)  Caudinse,  cele- 
brated  for  the  surprise  and  eapture  of  the  Boman  army  by  C.  Fontius,  in  the 
second  Samnite  war,  b.  0.321.  At  Caudium,  Cocceius  had  a  handsome 
house,  and  Horace  marks  its  situation  by  saying  it  lay  beyond  the  public 
tavera.    The  town  was  twenty-one  miles  fiom  Capua. 

51.  Nunc  mihipaucis]  The  sccne  that  follows  rcprescnts  a  scurrilous  con- 
test  between  two  parasites,  whom  Msecenas  carricd  with  him  for  the  enter- 
tainment  of  himseu  and  his  party  The  description  begins  with  an  invoca- 
tion  of  the  Muse,  aftcr  the  fashion  of  the  Epic  poets.  Saraientus  was  an 
Etrurian  by  birth,  and  originally  a  slave  of  M  Favonius  (well  known  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  put  to  deam  by  Aupustus  aftcr  the  battle  of  Philippi).  On 
the  confiscation  of  the  piopcrty  of  Favonius,  Sarmcntus  passed  oy  public 
eale  into  the  hands  of  Msecenas,  who  gave  him  his  liberty.  He  then  obtained 
the  office  of  'scriba '  in  the  qusestor's  dcpartment,  and  affected  the  position  of  an 
Eques.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  pi-ctcnding  to  a  rank  hc  had  no  claim  to 
(perhaps  under  the  law  of  Otho),  and  got  off  only  by  the  &vor  of  the  judgcs, 
and  by  the  accuser  being  put  out  of  the  way.  When  old,  he  was  rcduced  to 
great  poverty  through  his  licentiousness  and  cxtrava^nce,  and  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  place  as  *  scriba.'  When  pci'&ons  tauntcd  him  with  this,  he  showed 
his  readv  wit  by  replying  that  he  had  a  good  mcmory ;  by  which  probably  he 
meant  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  write  anything  down,  for  he  could  carry  it 
in  his  head.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  Horacc  wiote  he  was  free,  and  held 
his  scribe*8  office,  though  he  continued  to  attcnd  Msecenas ;  for  his  advcrsary 
says,  though  he  was  a  scribe,  he  was  in  fact  only  a  ranaway,  and  still  be- 
longed  to  his  mistress,  the  widow  of  Favonius  (v.  66),  which  is  only  a  joke 
that  would  amuse  Msecenas,  who  had  bought  and  manumittcd  Saimentus. 
When  Horace  says  that  Mcssius  was  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  Osci,  he  only 
mcans,  by  way  of  joke,  to  say  that  he  was  of  old  nnd  high  descent  Perhaps 
he  also  alludcs  to  the  scar  on  his  temple,  which  indicatcd  the  disease  called 
Campanian  (the  Campanians  were  of  Oscan  desccnt),  of  which  we  are  told 
that  it  consisted  of  gfrcat  excrescences  over  the  tcmples  like  homs,  which 
used  to  be  cut  out,  and  left  a  scar.  The  Oscans  also  were  thc  authors  of  the 
*  Atellanae  fabulae/  which  were  full  of  broad  raillerT  and  coarse  wit,  which 
may  have  something  to  do  with  Horace's  joke.  '  Cicirrhus '  is  a  nickname 
from  KiKippos,  which  signifies,  according  to  Hesychius,  '  a  cock.'  With  these 
explanations  most  of  the  allusions  will  be  intelligible. 

58.  Acapio,  caput  et  movet.]     Messius  accepts  Sarmentus's  joke  as  a  chal- 
lenge,  and  shakes  his  head  fiercely  at  him,  on  which  Sannentus  takes  him  up 
aad  pretends  to  be  alarmed.    The  wild  horse  to  which  Messius  is  likened  is 
36* 
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the  nnicom,  an  imaginajy  aninial  described  by  Fliny  as  a  reiy  tenible 
beast. 

63.  PaOoirem  aaltant]  That  he  shonld  dance  the  Cyclops'  dance,  in  which 
the  uncouth  gestnres  of  Polyphemus  coarting  Olalatea  were  represented. 
See  Epp.  ii.  2.  125.  Ovid  (Tnst.  ii.  519)  uses  'salto'  in  the  passive  voice ; 
"  Et  mea  sunt  populo  saltata  poemata  saepe." 

64.  larva]  The  Greek  actors  always  wore  masks  on  the  stage  snited  to 
the  character  they  were  pcrforming.  The  Romans  adopted  them  abont  b.  c. 
100.  They  were  called  trpoa-wra  by  the  Greeks,  and  '  personae  *  or  '  larvae ' 
by  the  Komans.    As  to  '  cothumus/  see  C.  ii.  1. 12,  n. 

65.  Donassetktmne  caienam]     See  £pp.  i.  1. 4,  n. 

67.  Nihilo  dmrius]  'Nihilo'  is  to  iw  pronoanced  as  a  dissyllable,  like 
"  vehemens  et  liquidus  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  120). 

68.  una  Farris  libra]  The  allowance  of  '  far  *  to  each  slave  was  fiwir  or 
five  *  modii '  by  the  month,  and  it  was  served  out  to  them  monthly,  or  some- 
times  daily  (Epp.  i.  14.  40).  That  aliowance  would  give  three  pints  a  day, 
which  Messiiis  considers  would  be  three  times  as  much  as  Sarmentes  could 
possibly  require ;  so  he  could  not  better  himself  by  running  away.  The 
'far'  was  otherwise  called  'adoreum'  (0.  iv.  4.  41,  n.),  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Greek  (,€id  or  okvpa.  The  nature  of  this  grain  is  not 
exactl^^  known.  That  two  persons  above  the  condition  of  slaves  should  be 
found  in  waiting  on  any  man,  great  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining  him  wim  such  low  bunoonery  as  the  abovc,  seems  sui-prising  to  us : 
but  we  know  that  there  was  no  personal  degradation  to  which  this  class  oi 
people,  called  *  parasites  *  (diners  out),  would  not  demean  themselves  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  good  dinner  and  the  company  of  the  great.  The  entertainment 
of  these  persons  would  sei*ve  to  keep  the  conversation  from  tuming  upon 
politics,  which,  as  the  deputies  fix)m  both  sides  were  now  together,  it  was 
desirable  to  avoid. 

71.  Beneventum,'^  The  Appia  Via  took  a  northeast  tum  from  Candium, 
for  ten  miles,  till  it  came  to  Beneventum  (Benevento),  a  very  ancient  town, 
by  tradition  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  and  the  name  of  which 
was  originally,  when  the  Samnites  had  it,  Maleventum,  or  some  name  ti^at 
sounded  so  like  Maleventum  to  a  Latin  ear  that  the  Komans  thought  fit  to 
change  it  (for  good  luck)  to  Beneventum.  Thither  the  party  proceeded  next 
day,  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  when  the  host  nearly  set  fire  to  his  house  through 
carelessness  in  roasting  some  indifierent  thmshes  for  their  dinner.  '  Hospes 
paeno  arsit,'  *  the  host  nearly  got  himself  on  fire,'  means  that  he  nearly  bumt 
the  house  down,  as  the  context  shows.  The  expression  is  the  same  as  in 
Aen.  ii.  311 :  "  Jam  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon."  The  position  of  'macros' 
is  a  little  careless. 

78.  quos  torret  Atabdm]  This  was  a  cold  wind,  said  to  be  pecnliar  to 
Apulia.  '  Torret '  is  a  word  which  applies  to  the  effect  of  cold,  as  well  as 
heat.  'Atabulus*  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  commentators  as  the 
Sirocco,  a  hot  land  wind.  But  it  came  directly  off  the  sea  from  the  east, 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  winter  wind. 

79.  Nunquam  erepsemus]  This  is  one  of  the  many  abbreviated  forms  Hor- 
ace  uses.  See  C.  i.  36. 8,  n.,  and  to  the  examples  there  given  add  the  present, 
and  also  'surrexe,'  'divisse,'  'evasti.'  'Vixet,'  in  Aen.  xi.  118,  is  a  like 
contraction  of  the  same  tense  as  '  erepsemus.'  Horace  says  that  tfiey  would 
never  have  got  out  of  these  hills  (the  range  that  borders  Samnium  and  sep- 
arates  it  from  Apulia)  had  they  not  found  an  inn  at  the  town  of  Trivicum 
(Trevico),  at  which  they  were  able  to  put  up  for  the  night.  He  means^that 
the  next  stage,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  farther  on,  would  have  been  too 
long  a  jouraey.  Horace  had  been  familiar  with  these  mountains  in  his  early 
childhood,  for  they  overlooked  his  native  town.    'Kotos'  refers  to  these 
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early  reminisGences.  Trivicnm  was  probably  on  a  cross  Toad  (Oramer,  ii. 
259)  which  lay  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Appia  Via,  one  of  which 
took  the  most  direct  course  from  Beneventmn  throngh  Venusia  to  Tarentum 
and  Brundisium,  and  the  other  took  a  more  noraierly  course  across  the 
Apennines,  near  Equus  Tuticus ;  and  then,  striking  directly  eastward  till  it 
arrived  very  near  the  searcoast,  near  Cannas,  proceeded  down  the  line  of  coast 
till  it  reached  Brundisium. 

81.  camino.]     See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n. 

86.  rhedis,]     See  S.  ii.  6. 42. 

87.  Mamuri  €ppiduk]  It  appears  piobable  that  the  road  on  which  Trivi- 
cnm  lay,  entering  Apulia  about  ten  miles  from  that  town,  mssed  through  or 
near  the  Apulian  Asculum  (Ascoli),  and  it  is  in  that  nei^pborhood  that  the 
little  town  with  the  unrhythmical  name,  at  which  the  party  stopped  after 
Trivicum,  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  Of  its  name  we  must  oe  content  to  be 
ignorant 

91.  Nom  Ootmailapidoeusy]  In  a  plain  between  the  hills  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Auiklus,  abont  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  stood  the  town  of 
Canusium  (Canosa),  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  settlements  of  Apulia.  This 
town  and  others  in  Apulia  (Venusia  and  Brundisium  among  them),  and  in 
other  parts  of  Eastem  Italj,  were  represented  to  have  bcen  founded  by  Dio- 
med,  when,  afber  the  Trojan  war,  he  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Apulia,  and 
bospitably  entertained  and  presented  with  land  by  Daunus,  its  king.  His 
name  was  retained  by  the  islands  now  called  Tremiti,  but  by  the  ancients 
Diomedeie.  Many  remains  found  among  its  ruins  testify  to  the  former  im- 
portanoe  and  weaith  of  Canusium.  The  present  town  stands  on  a  height 
where  the  dtadel  stood,  and  contains  not  above  300  houses.  A  supply  of 
good  water  was  brought  into  this  town  by  Hadrian,  the  emperor.  That 
Apulia  was  not  well  watered,  has  been  observed  before  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n.). 
Tne  tnrbid  waters  of  the  Aufidns  mnst  have  been  unfit  for  drinking.  The 
bread  of  Canosa  is  described  by  modem  travellers  to  be  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is 
accoonted  for  by  the  soffcness  of  the  milbtones. 

91.  amtae  wm  ditior  urna]  The  only  way  of  taking  this  regnlarly  is  to 
make  'ditior*  agree  with  'locus,*  *which  place,  being  not  ridier  in  water 
(than  the  last)  by  a  single  pitcher,  was  built  by  brave  Diomed.'  So  OrelU 
takes  it.  The  constraction  is  not  very  agreeable ;  but  to  avoid  it  we  must 
suppose  great  irregularity. 

93.  Varius]    See  above,  v.  40,  n. 

04.  fiu&os]  This  town  of  the  Fencetii  retains  its  name  under  the  fomi 
Buvo,  and  was  thirty  miles  from  Canusium.  The  road  from  Canusium  was 
called  Via  Egnatia,  from  the  town  it  led  to.  A  modera  traveller  describes 
the  remains  of  it  for  twelve  miles  from  Canosa  as  paved  with  common  rough 
pebbles,  and  passing  over  a  pleasant  down. 

96.  ad  mque]    See  S.  i.  1.  97,  n. 

97.  Bari  moenia  piscosi;]  •  Barinm  still  retains  its  name  Bari,  occupying  a 
rocky  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form,  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was 
an  important  town  on  the  coast,  and  a  municipium.  Its  distance  from  Rubi 
was  twenty-two  miles,  ''a  most  disagreeable  stony  road  through  a  vine 
country,"  and  half-way  there  lay  the  town  Butuntum  (Bitonto).  There  was 
a  harbor  here  formerly,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  now. 

Gnatia]  This  was  perhaps  the  local  way  of  pronouncing  Egnatia.  It  was 
another  seaport  town,  and  thirty-seven  miles  nom  Barium.  Between  them 
lay  formerly  two  smaU  forts  called  Turris  Juliana  (Torre  Pellosa)  and  Turris 
Aureliana  (Ripagnola),  the  first  eleven  miles  and.  the  second  twenty  miles 
from  Barium.  Of  Egnatia  nothing  important  is  recorded.  Its  rains  are  still 
in  existence  near  Torre  d'  Agnazzo,  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Monopoli. 
Horaoe  says  it  was  built  under  the  dispkasnze  of  the  Nymphs,  becaose  the 
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water  was  so  bod,  and  it  is  00  «till  acoording  to  Ae  ftst^eate  of  tnvellers. 
*  Lymphae '  and  '  Nvmphae '  are  essentially  tlie  same  word,  but  Nymphs  aro 
not  elsewhere  called  L^phas.  These  Nymphs  are  the  Naiades,  who  pro- 
tected  rivers  and  fountains.    See  C.  i.  1. 22,  n. 

100.  Judaeua  Apella,]  The  majority  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  &eedmen, 
and  '  Apella'  was  a  common  name  for  '  Ubertini.'  Their  creed  was  a  super- 
stition  of  the  most  contemptible  kind,  in  the  eyes  o/  a  Boman ;  and  a  Jew 
was  only  another  name  for  a  crednlous  fool.  Tne  Jews  retnmed  tbeir  con- 
tempt  with  hatred,  which  showed  itself  in  a  tnrbnlent  spirit  that  made  tbem 
veiy  tronblesome.  Horace  intimates  that  he  had  leamt  from  the  school  of 
Epicnms  that  the  gods  were  too  happy  to  mind  the  small  affairs  of  this 
world,  which  hobiexpresses  in  the  woras  of  Lucretius  (vi.  57) ;  "  Nam  bene 
qui  didioere  deoa  secnrum  agere  aevum."  See  C.  L  34. 2,  n.,  and  th^  Intro- 
duction  to  that  Ode. 

104.  Brundisium]  From  this  abmpt  conclnsion,  we  may  Jndge  that  Homce 
had  got  tired  of  hisjoumal  as  well  as  his  joumev.  Bmndisium  (JBrindisi) 
was  for  centuries  the  most  important  town  on  the  eastem  coast  of  Italy, 
chiefly  throngb  the  convenience  of  its  position  for  communicating  with 
Greece,  and  the  exoellence  of  its  harbor.  Its  distance  fix)m  £^atia  was 
thirty-flve  miles.  There  was  a  station  named  Spelunc»  (now  Grotta  Bosa) 
midway,  where  the  party  may  have  halted  one  night,  and  which  Horaoe, 
having  nothing  he  cared  to  tell  us  abont  it,  has  passed  over  in  sileoce. 


SATIRE    VI. 

Lr  addition  to  the  obloqny  bronght  npon  him  by  his  Satires,  Horace,  aAer 
his  intimacy  with  Maecenas  had  begun  to  be  known,  had  to  meet  the  envy 
such  good  fortune  was  sure  to  excite.  His  birth  would  fumish  a  handle  for 
the  envious,  and  he  was  probably  called  an  npstart,  and  hard  names  of  that 
8ort.  In  this  Satire,  which  is  nothing  bnt  an  epistle  to  MsBoenas^  he  spnms 
the  idea  of  his  birth  being  any  objection  to  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
argnes  sensibly  against  men  teying  to  get  beyond  their  own  legitimate  sphero, 
and  aiming  at  honors  which  are  only  attended  with  inconvem^ence^  fa^^e, 
and  ill-wilf.  This  Satire,  besides  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  it  contain^, 
is  valnable  as  bearing  npon  Horace's  life.  *  His  introdnction  to  M^ecenas  is 
told  concisely,  but  fi&y,  and  with  much  propriety  and  modesty ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  pleasing  tfaan  the  filial  affection  and  gratitude  shown  in  those 
parts  that  relate  to  his  father,  and  the  education  he  gave  him.  He  takes 
pleasnre  in  referring  whatever  merits  he  might  have  to  this  good  parent,  as 
he  did  in  the  fourth  Satire. 

The  Satire,  then,  may  be  snpposed  to  have  been  written  chiefly  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  disarming  envy,  by  sbowing  the  modesty  of  the  author's  pretensions, 
and  the  circnmstances  that  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Msecenas.  The  views  of 
public  h'fe  ^ich  it  contains  were  no  doubt  sincere,  and  the  daily  routino 
dcscribed  at  the  end  was  better  suited  to  Horace's  habit  of  mind  than  the 
fatignes  and  anxieties  of  office.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  any  of 
his  writings  of  his  having  been  spoiled  by  his  good  fortune  and  by  his  inter- 
conrse,  on  terms  of  rare  familiarity,  with  Angnstns,  Msecenas,  and  othcre ; 
and  probably  malignity  never  attacked  any  one.less  deserving  of  attad^  than 
Horace. 

1.  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscoa]  On  Maecenas's  connection  with  Etraria, 
see  C.  i.  1. 1,  n.  The  legend  of  the  Lydian  settlement  of  Etmria  is  first 
mentioned  by  Iterodotns  (i*  94),  as  a  tradition  current  among  the  LydiJuQB 
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themselres.  The  tmdltion  was,  fhat  on  ono  oce&sion,  'wlien  Lydia  was  snf- 
fering  from  famine,  the  king,  Atys,  divided  the  pcople  into  two  eqnal  parts,  of 
whom  one  remained  at  home,  and  the  other  took  ship  and  made  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  and  there  settled,  under  TTrrhenus,  the  son  of  Atys.  Horace  and 
Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  781 )  both  adopted  this  story,  which  was  famiiiar  to  men  of 
leaming,  and  perhaps  believed  by  many.  'Lydomm  qnidqaid/  *aU  the 
Lcydians  tiiat  ever  inhabited/  etc-,'  is  like  Epod.  v.  1 :  **  At,  o  deorum  quid- 
quid  in  caelo  regit." 

3.  avus  tibi  matemus]  It  seems  from  inscriptions  to  haye  been  the  practice 
of  the  Etrurians  for  men  \o  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  mother,  as 
well  as  theu-  fathcr 

5.  naso  suspendis  adtmco]  This  the  Greeks  expressed  h^yiiVKTrfpi^wtv.  It 
is  taken  from  that  instinctire  motion  of  the  fcatures  which  expresses  con- 
tempt.  How  to  account  for  it  may  not  be  easy,  though  it  is  so  common. 
The  expression  *naso  suspendere'  Horace  ma^  have  invented.  It  occurs 
nowhere  else,  except  in  Persius  (S.  i.  118)  It  is  repeated  below,  S.  ii.  8  64 : 
"  Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso."  '  Ut '  occnrring  twice  in  these  two  lines 
introduces  confusion.    The  second  means  '  as  for  instance.' 

6.  liberiino  patre  natum.]  The  difFerenco  betwcen  '  libcrtns '  and  '  liberti- 
nus '  is,  that  the  latter  expiessed  a  man  who  had  been  manumitted,  the  for- 
mer  a  freedman  in  his  relation  to  the  master  who  had  given  him  his  freedom. 
The  son  of  a  '  libertinus,'  bom  aftcr  his  father's  manumission,  and  all  other 
persons  bom  free,  were  '  ingenui '  j  and  Horace  says  that  Miecenas,  though 
he  would  not  take  into  his  intimacy  a  frecdman,  made  no  inquirv  as  to  &e 
parentage  of  any  onc  bora  fi-ee,  but  would  make  him  his  fnend  if  be  de- 
served  it, 

9.  Ante  potestatem  Tulli]  Homce  here  follows  the  legend  which  made 
Servins  Tullius  the  son  ot  a  slave-girl,  and  himself  a  slave  in  the  palace  of 
King  Tarquinius  (see  Livy,  i.  39).  On  this  account  his  reign  was  ignoble, 
while  in  true  nobility  it  was  sarpassed  by  none  of  the  others.  Another  legend 
(which  Ovid  follows,  Fast.  vi.  627,  sqq  )  makes  Tullius  the  son  of  Vulcan ; 
but  his  mother  is  there  nlso  a  slave,  having  been  taken  captive  at  Oomica- 
lum,  a  city  taken  by  Tarquinins  Priscus. 

12.  Laevinum,  Voleri  genus]  The  Valeria  gens  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient  in  Romc,  and  cmbraced  some  of  the  most  distingnished  families,  araong 
others  that  of  Publicola,  the  earliest  member  of  which  mentioned  in  history  is 
Valerius  Publicola,  the  coUeague  of  Bratus  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  kings. 
The  family  of  Laevinus  was  another  distinguished  brancn  of  the  same  gens. 
Thc  Laevinus  in  the  text  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  abandoned  character, 
80  bad  that  even  thc  populace,  who  were  not  easily  deterred  from  conferring 
their  honors  upon  the  vicious,  conld  not  be  prevailed  on  by  admiration  of  his 
high  ancestry  to  advance  him  beyond  the  qucestorship ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
never  held  a  cumle  office.  As  to  'genus,'  see  0.  i.  3.  27.  On  *unde,'  which 
is  equivalent  to  *  a  quo,'  see  C.  i.  12. 17,  n. ;  ii.  12.  7.  '  Fugit  *  is  the  historic 
present,  as  it  is  called. 

14.  pluris  licuissey']  *  Liccre  *  is  '  to  be  put  up  for  sale,*  and  its  correlative 
term  is  *Iiceri,'  'to  bid  for  an  article  at  a  salc  by  auction.'  *Notare'  is  to 
set  a  bad  mark  upon,  to  brand,  and  waa  technically  applied  to  the  censors 
(see  note  on  v.  20).  '  Judice  quo  nosti'  is  an  instance  of  atti-action,  which 
ngure  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  use  so  commonly. 

17.  titulis  et  imaginibus.]  These  were  inscriptions  and  waxcn  busts,  re- 
cording  the  distinctions  of  any  member  of  a  family  who  had  bome  a  cumle 
office. 

Quid  oportet  Nosfacere]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  those  who  by  educa- 
tion  and  pro^ssion  and  experience  were  very  far  reraoved  from  the  common 
people,  ought  to  judge  differently  from  them,  and  better.    In  this  nomber  he 
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plaoes  himflelf.  '  Longe  loneeqne '  is  not  «n  anoomm<m  plnase.  See  Cicero 
(De  Fin.  ii.  21 ),  and  Ovid  (Met  ir.  325).  The  repetition  is  onlv  analogona 
to  manj  otfaeis  in  the  Iiatin  langnage,  as  '  etiam  atqne  etiam^'  ^nimium  ni- 
miomque/  '  magis  magisqne/  etc 

19.  Namque  nto]  He  goes  on  to  sbow,  that  thongh  the  volae  set  upon 
titles  and  birth  bj  the  popolace  might  be  exaggerated,  yet  the  other  extreme 
is  not  to  be  allowed ;  and  tbat  be  who  sceks  to  push  himself  beyond  his 
sphere,  might  be  justly  rebnked  for  his  presumption. 

20.  Quam  Dedo  mandare  novoA  P.  Decius  mus,  who  devoted  himself  to 
death  for  his  countiy  at  the  battle  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  Latin  war,  b.  c.  340, 
was  the  first  consul  of  his  family.  He  held  the  officc  with  T.  Manlius  Tor> 
qnatns  in  that  jmt.  After  the  cnmle  magistracies  were  opened  to  the  plebei- 
ans,  an  order  of  nobilitv  Bpmng  up  among  themselves,  based  npon  the  hold- 
ing  of  these  offices.  Those  families  of  which  any  membcr  had  ever  held  a 
cimtle  office  were  '  nobiles/  the  rest '  ignobiles/  and  he  in  whose  person  such 
dignity  was  first  attained  was  called,  originally  no  doubt  tfarough  the  con- 
tempt  of  the  patricians,  but  afterwards  conventionally  by  all,  '  novus  homo.' 
Tlie  Decia  gens  was  plebeian 

centorque  moveret  Anpius]  The  Appins  who  is  here  taken  as  the  type  of 
severe  censorship  is  Appins  Claudius  Caecus,  the  constractor  of  the  road  and 
aqnednct  that  bore  his  name  (see  S  5-  2).  He  was  made  Censor  b.  c.  312. 
It  was  the  province  of  tfae  Censoi-s,  till  that  office  was  meiged  in  the  imperial 
power,  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  list  of  those  who  were 
eligible,  who  were  ali  citizens  of  at  least  equestrian  rank,  of  not  iess  than  a 
certain  age  (which  is  not  known  exactly,  bnt  it  was  between  thirtj  and  forty), 
and  those  persons  who  had  served  in  the  principal  magistracies.  But  they 
could  also,  in  revising  tlie  list  of  senators  at  the  beginning  of  their  censorship, 
deenide  those  who  had  previously  been  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  exclude  such 
as  by  their  official  rank  were  entitled  to  be  senators.  This  they  did,  at  their 
own  discretion,  for  various  ofiences  by  which  *  ignominia '  was  liable  to  be 
incnrred,  or  from  the  senator  having  lieen  chosen  improperly.  Tfaey  efiected 
tfais  exclusion  merely  bv  marking  tbe  name,  and  their  mark  was  called  *  nota 
censoria/  and  the  act  itself,  *  notare.'  Horace,  therefore,  means  that  if  he, 
throngh  the  favor  of  Msecenns  or  other  means,  sought  as  a  freedman's  son  to 
reach  tfae  dignity  of  a  senator,  and  sucoeeded,  the  censors,  if  they  did  their 
duty  strictly,  would  degrade  him.  The  censor  Appius,  however,  is  notorious 
for  his  laxity  in  faavinc  cfaosen,  for  party  purposes,  the  sons  of  freedmen,  and 
other  nnqnalified  people,  into  the  senate.  Bnt  he  was  harsh  and  arbitrary  in 
the  exerase  of  fais  office,  and  fais  name  was  proverbial  in  connection  with  the 
oensorship,  which  is  enough  to  account  for  his  appearance  here.  There  was 
no  money  qu«dification  for  the  senate,  but  onlv  one  of  rank.  '  Movere'  is  the 
technical  word  for  degrading  a  senator,  and  tnose  wlio  were  degraded,  or  not 
admitted,  wcre  callcd  *  praeteriti  senatores '  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  merely  passed  bv  when  the  lists  were  made  out,  and  their  names  not 
appearing,  which  would  prevent  them  from  acting. 

22.  in  propria  non  pdie  quiesiem.]  This  is  the  old  story  of  the  ass  in  the 
lion's  skin. 

23.  Sedfidgente  trahii]  This  verse  mav  or  may  not  be  taken  from  some 
heroic  poem.  It  is  introduced  humorously,  and  yet  with  a  serious  meaning. 
'  Let  the  popnlace  set  their  hearts  npon  rank  and  dcscent,  and  let  the  censon 
make  that  tneir  standard  for  the  senate,  yet  the  humbly  bom  may  have  their 
honors  as  well ' ;  that  is,  the  honors  that  arise  from  viitue  and  gcnius.  The 
picture  of  Glory  mountcd  on  her  car  is  repeated  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  177,  where  Ihe 
epithet  *fulgente'  is  exchanged  for  *  ventoso,'  '  fickle  as  the  winds.' 

24.  Quo  tibi,  TMliA  This  pcrson  is  said  to  have  been  a  senator,  and  to 
have  been  degraded  by  Julins  Cssar,  as  being  of  Pompcius's  party,  but  reiur 
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statcd  afber  Cffisar's  death,  nnd  made  a  military  trilmno  Wliethcr  or  no  he 
is  difFcrent  from  the  person  mcntioned  below,  v.  107,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

25.  fierique  tribunof\  Each  legion  in  the  Roman  army  (the  number  varied 
at  different  times,  but  at  Philippi  there  were  nincteen  on  each  side,  each 
lepon  consisting  of  about  6,000  men,  rather  less  liian  more)  had  six  tribunes 
(tne  post  Horace  hcld  in  the  army  of  Brutus),  who  were  their  principal 
officcrs.  The  military  tribunes  of  the  first  four  legions  were  entitled  to  sit  in 
the  senate.  (See  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.)  As  to  the  Matus  clavus,'  see  note  on  the 
34th  verse  of  the  last  Satire.    *  Quo,'  *to  what  purpose.'    (See  C.  ii.  2.  9,  n.) 

27.  Nam  ut  quisque  insanus]  The  senators'  'calceus,'  an  out-door  shoe, 
was  fastened  by  four  thongs  (*  nigris  pellibus '),  two  on  each  side,  which  went 
spirally  up  to  the  calf  of  the  l^  {*  medium  crus ').  These  thongs  were  called 
'  corrigiae,'  and  were  black.    The  shoe  itself  appears  to  have  varied  in  color. 

30.  quo  morbo  Barrus,]  His  disease  was  a  thirst  for  admiration  among 
women.  He  was  a  man  of  bad  passions,  it  is  said.  But  we  do  not  know 
much  about  him.  He  need  not  be  idcntificd  with  the  man  in  S.  4.  110.  A 
foul-mouthed  person  of  tho  same  name  occurs  in  the  next  Satire  (v.  8). 

34.  Sic  qui  promittit]  This  refers  to  thc  promises  of  candidates  for  office, 
and  the  three  principal  magistracics  are  implied :  the  city  praetorship,  in  the 
words  *  urbem  sibi  curae ' ;  the  consulship,  in  *  imperium  et  Italiam ' ;  and 
the  aedileship,  in  '  dclubra  deorum,'  because  it  was  the  duty  of  tho  sedile  to 
attend  to  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 

38.  Syri,  DamaCy  aut  Dion^si]  These  were  common  names  of  slaves. 
The  practice  of  executing  cnminals  by  throwing  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
Bock  (part  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus)  was  not  common  in  the  latter  poriod 
of  the  republic.  It  was  never  applied  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to  death, 
chiefly  hy  crucifixion,  outside  the  city  on  the  Esquilise.  (See  Epod.  v.  99,  n). 
Cadmus  is  said  to  have  been  a  public  executioner  of  that  day. 

40.  At  Novius]  Tho  upstart  who  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  in  tho  pre- 
vious  lines,  is  a  plebeian  tribune,  and  he  here  affirms  that,  if  his  birth  is  low, 
that  of  his  colleaguo  Novius  (who  may  be  anybody,  sco  note  on  S.  3.  21)  is 
still  lower.  Freedmen,  and  persons  foUowing  low  trades,  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  and  forced  into  high  magistracies  by  Julius  Cassar,  and  it  was  not 
till  somo  years  after  this  Satire  was  written  that  Augustus  purged  the  senate 
of  these  members.  The  woitls  'gradu  post  me  sedet  uno '  may  be  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  theatre,  of  wliich  the  first  fourteen  rows  were  assigncd  to  the 
EquitesJEpod.  iv.  15,  n.). 

41 .  Moc  tihi  PauUus  Et  MessaUa]  These  were  namos  belonging  to  two  of 
the  most  distingnished  families  of  Rome,  the  JEmilia  and  Valeria.  Horaoe 
introduces  the  name  Messalla  probably  out  of  compliment  to  his  friend  Cor- 
vinus,  for  whom  he  wrote  C.  iii.  21.  As  to  'hoc,'  in  the  senso  of  'proptor 
hoc,'  see  above,  S.  1.  46,  n.  The  same  person  who  puts  the  question  Hune 
Syri,  etc  ? '  is  here  supposed  to  rejoin,  saying,  that,  though  this  worthy  trib- 
une  has  a  colleague  a  degreo  less  illustrions  than  himself,  he  need  not  think 
himself  a  Panllus ;  and  l^sidos,  though  Novius  bo  his  inforior  in  one  way,  ho 
beats  him  in  strength  of  lungs,  "  and  that  is  what  we  like,"  where  the  spcaker 
ironically  puts  himself  for  the  people. 

43.  Gmcurrantqueforotriafiinera,]  Theso  would  be  public  ftmerals,  *fu- 
nera  indictiva,'  at  which  the  corpso  of  the  deoeased  was  camed  in  proeession 
from  his  house,  with  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  homs  and  fifes ;  and  women 
(*praeficae')  singing  dirges;  and  *mimi,'  dancers  and  stage-players,  who 
recited  passages  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  acted  Sie  part  of  mei> 
ry-andrews,  mixing  mirth  with  woe ;  and  after  these  came  men  who  repro- 
sented  the  ancestors  of  the  dcceased,  wearing  masks  suited  to  each  character ; 
and  then  tho  corpso  on  an  open  bier,  which  was  followcd  by  tho  relations  and 
friends,  all  dressed  in  black.    Thcy  went  thus  in  procession  to  the  Fomm, 
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when  the  bier  was  set  down,  and  one  of  tKe  lelations  prononnced  a  fnneral 
oration,  after  which  the  body  was  taken  up  again,  and  the  procession  went 
on,  with  the  same  noisy  accompaniments,  to  the  place  without  the  city  (intra- 
mnral  burials  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables)  where  tho 
body  was  first  to  be  bumt,  and  then  buried.  The  idiom  'magna  sonal^it ' 
occurs  above,  S.  4.  43,  *os  magna  sonaturum.' 

48.  Quod  mUii pareret]     See  above,  on  v.  25. 

49.  yor««]  This  word  is  compounded  of  *fors  sit'  Whether  it  occnrs 
elsewhere,  or  whether  the  passagcs  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  occur  are  cor- 
rectly  copied,  is  doubted.  Horace  says  it  might  be  that  people  had  cause  to 
grudge  him  the  honorable  post  of  military  tribune,  because  he  was  not  quali- 
ned  for  it ;  but  no  one  could  deny  that  he  deserved  the  friendship  of  Msece- 
nas,  because  he  was  so  particular  in  choosing  only  the  deserving.  *  Prava 
ambitione '  means  low  fiatteiy,  to  which  Mascenas  would  not  listen. 

52.  Fdicemdicere]  'Felix'  is  *lucky.'  Horace  means  he  did  not  owe 
his  introduction  to  Msoenas  to  his  luck,  but  to  his  friends.  As  to  '  hoc^'  see 
above,  v.  41,  n. 

55.  VirgiliuSy  p&st  hime  Varuis]     See  S.  5.  40,  n. 

56.  singidtim]     Catching  his  breath,  as  a  nervous  man  might. 

59.  Satureicmo]  A  fine  horee,  bred  in  the  pastures  of  Saturium  in  Oalabria, 
near  Tarentum.    The  lengthening  of  the  antepenult  is  required  by  the  metre. 

64.  sed  vita  et  pectore  jpuro,  *  Not  as  being  the  Bon  of  a  distinguished 
father,  but  because  my  lire  and  heart  were  pure.' 

68.  aut  malalustm]  'Bad  haunts.'  Horace  repeatedly  introdnces  *aut' 
after  *neque,'  twice  repeated.  Other  passages  are  C.  iii.  23.  5;  S  i.  9.  31 ; 
iL  1.  15;  2.  22.  The  constmction  with  'nec'  and  'et'  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  has  been  noticed  before. 

71.  nuicro  pauper  agello]  This  small  farm  of  his  father*s,  at  Venusia,  was 
confiscated  dnring  the  time  he  was  with  the  army  of  Bratus  and  Cassius. 

72.  Noluit  in  Ffavi  ludum]  His  father,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  good  edu- 
cation,  and  formed  a  right  estimate  of  Horace's  abilities,  would  not  send  him 
to  a  small  piovincial  school,  kept  by  one  Flavius,  where  nothing  but  arith- 
metic  was  tanght,  but  took  him  for  his  edncation  to  Rome,  where,  though 
Horace  complains  that  the  teaching  lay  chiefly  in  figures,  and  the  pursnits  of 
a  practical  life  (Epp.  ii.  1.  103,  sqq. ;  A-  P-  325,  sqq.),  there  were  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  the  arts,  for  those  who  chose  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  Ovid  in  like  manner  was  sent  ftom  Snlmo,  his  nativo 
town,  to  Rome.  (Trist.  iv.  10. 16  )  'Magni,'  'magnis,'  may  mean  *big,' 
*coarse,'  contemptdously ;  or  they  raay  mean  'important,'  as  centurions  and 
their  sons  might  be  in  a  small  municipal  town. 

74.  Tjoevo  tuspensi  looulos]  Thi»  verse  is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1.  56.  Each 
boy  went  to  school  with  a  bag,  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  pens,  and 
perhaps  his  *  calcnli,'  or  pebbles  nsed  in  calculation.  '  Tabulam '  probably 
signifies  the  wooden  tablet  covered  with  wax,  for  writing  npon.  These  coun- 
try  schoolboys  did  for  themselves  what  at  Rome  was  done  for  hoys  of  good 
birth  by  slaves,  '  capsarii.' 

75.  Ibant  octonis]  The  Ides  were  eight  days  (inclnsive)  after  the  Nones, 
and  hence  l  imagine  the  epithet  'octonis.'  *  Aera*  means  the  teacher^s  fee> 
which  appears  to  have  been  paid  monthly. 

76.  Sedpuenm  est  ausus]  At  what  age  Horace  was  sent  to  Rome  he  does 
not  inform  us,  but  it  is  probable  he  went  when  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old. 

77.  Artes  quas  doceat]  In  the  earlier  days  of  Roman  history,  the  educar 
tion  of  a  boy  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  'Calculator'  and  'notarius'  continued  nntil  the  time  of 
Martial  to  be  names  for  a  schoolmaster;  and,  as  observed  befoie  (v.  T2,  n.}. 
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tiie  majority  of  boys  learned  littlo  morc.than  the  abore,  even  in  Horace'8 
time.  When  Cicero  was  a  boy,  the  leaming  of  the  Twelve  Tables  formed  a 
necessary  part  of  education.  Freer  intercourse  with  Grecce  and  tho  Greek 
towns  of  Italy  brought  a  roore  libcral  class  of  studies  to  Rome,  where  Horace 
says  he  studied  Homer  {£pp.  ii.  2.  41,  sq  )•  Bhetoric  was  a  branch  of  study 
much  pursued  by  tlie  young  Bomans ;  poetry  likcwise,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Greeoe.  Their  stadies  commcnced  at  an  early  age,  at  firet  under  the 
teaching  of  their  'paedagogi/  and  afterwards  (till  they  assumed  the  *toga 
yirilis/  and  in  some  cases  k>ngcr)  at  the  *  ludi  literorii/  private  schools  which 
they  attended  as  day  scholars. 

79.  In  magno  tU  populo,]  'So  far  as  one  could  see  me  in  such  a  busy 
<3»wd.' 

\ 81 .  custos  incorrupUssimus]  The  *  paedagogus  *  ('  custos  M,  whose  office  was 
of  late  giowth  at  Eome,  and  borrowed  from  Greece,  had  tne  same  functions 
as  the  waidayayos  among  the  Gi-eeks,  and  was  a  slave,  as  there.  He  was 
continually  about  the  boy's  person,  and  went  with  him  to  his  masters.  This 
task  Horace'8  father,  who  could  have  had  but  few  slaves,  and  had  none  whom 
he  conld  tnist  with  such  impoitant  duties,  performed  himseif.  Besides  the 
*  paedagQgus,'  as  observed  abovo  (v.  74,  n.),  othcr  slaves  went  with  the  boy, 
to  carry  his  bag,  etc,  and  to  give  him  consequenco. 

86.  pmeoo — ooador]  Tho  first  of  these  functionaries  was  a  crier,  cither  at 
«luctions  (one  of  his  daties  being  to  inducc  pei-sons  to  attend  and  buy,  seo  A. 
f .  419),  or  in  courts  of  justice,  or  the  public  assemblies.  Thero  was  a  'prac- 
co '  at  all  punishments  and  executions,  to  declare  the  crimc  of  the  oifcnder 
fEpod.  iv.  12,  n.) ;  e^so  town.crier8,  who  cricd  lost  property,  as  with  us. 
There  were  other  kinds  of  cricrs.  Which  class  Horace  refers  to,  we  cannot 
tell.  Nor  is  it  decided  what  class  of  'coactores'  his  father  belonged  to. 
There  were  persons  employed  by  the  '  publicani '  to  coUect  the  revenue,  and 
if ho  were  ealled  *  coactores.'  The  person  who  collected  the  money  bid  at 
an  auction,  was  also  a  *  coactor,*  and,  gencrally,  pcrsons  employed  to  coUect 
money  bore  that  title.  It  is  probable  that  the  *  coactores '  of  the  first  dass 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  Matthew  tho  Apostle  was  one,  and  he  was 
rich.  It  is  generally  believed  that  tho  elder  Horace  belonged  to  the  second 
of  Aeiabove  classes,  and  some  color  is  given  to  this  by  the  associatiqn  of  the 


monly  used  by  Uorace.    See  in  this  Satire,  vv.  41  and  52.    It  is  also  com- 
mon  m  Csesar. 

89.  NU  me  poeniteat  sanum]  *  I  hope  while  I  have  my  senses  I  may  never 
be  ashamed.'  Horace  nses  tnis  mode  of  expression  elsewhere,  as  in  the  last 
Satire,  v.  44,  and  S.  ii.  3.  322. 

90.  rfofol  *  Dolus '  is  nsed  like  *  fraus  *  in  C.  i.  28. 30,  for  a  fault  generally : 
'  dolo  suo,    '  by  his  own  fault.' 

93.  Et  vox  et  ratio :]   *  My  language  and  my  judgment.' 

94.  A  certis  annis]  '  From  any  given  period.'  He  means  that,  at  all  times 
from  his  cradle  upwards,  his  fatner  had  bcen  to  him  all  that  a  father  could 
be.  'Legere  ad  fastum,'  to  choose  with  reference.  to  ambition  whatever 
parents  each  man  might  desiro.  We  know  nothing  of  HDrace's  mother, 
whom  he  probably  lost  in  very  early  life ;  but  he  here  intimatcs  his  respect 
for  her  memory,  as  well  as  his  father*s. 

97.  Fascibus  et  sellia]  The  *  fasces '  were  bundles  of  sticks,  with  or  without 
an  axe  in  tho  middlo,  which  wcre  carried  before  the  consnls  and  praetors  by 
lictors.  The  *  sclla  cnrulis  *  was  a  chair  omamentcd  with  ivory,  the  use  of 
which  during  the  republic  was  confined  to  thc  consuls,  prajtora,  curule  eediles, 
and  censors. 
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98.  Jbrtasse]  Tho  Greeks  nsed  ta-tot  in  this  w&y,  where  a  certain  ftnd  not 
ft  doubtful  proposition  is  intcndcd. 

101.  salutanai  plures,]  This  mcans,  tliat  in  order  to  preserve  his  position 
he  mnst  sell  his  independencc,  bowing  to  persons  hc  wonld  not  otherwise 
notice,  and  paying  visits  of  cei-emony  early  in  the  moming,  —  a  trouble  that 
Horace  would  fecl  more  than  most  men.  He  must  also,  he  says,  hire  one  or 
two  pcrsons  to  go  about  with  him  in  the  character  of  clients ;  he  must  buj  a 
number  of  hoi*ses  and  slaves  of  the  lower  sort. 

103.  plures  caiones]  'Calones'  were  properly  slaves  who  went  with  the 
army,  carrying  the  hcavier  part  of  the  soldicrs*  accontrements.  But  the  word 
was  also  appliod  to  domestic  slaves  employcd  on  menial  work. 

104.  ducenda  peton^ta]  The  *petorritum'  was  a  four-wheeled  carriage, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  fiom  Ganl  beyond  the  Alps. 

,  eurto  2re  licei  tnulo]  It  is  irapossible  to  <lo  more  than  conjectupe  what  Hor- 
ace  means  by  '  curto.'  Probably  a  stout^  short-bellied  animal  is  intended,  an 
ngly  bcast. 

105.  iisque  TarentumA  Along  the  most  freqnented  of  all  the  roade,  the 
Via  Appia,  and  to  tlie  ftirthcst  part  of  Italy,  cairying  his  portmanteau  behind 
him.  Pnblic  officers  could  not  go  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  Rome, 
without  thc  permission  of  thc  scnate. 

107.  Tilli,]  Seo  v.  24.  Hc  appears  to  have  been  a  parsimonious  person, 
going  into  the  country  with  no  (ompany  of  friends,  but  only  fivc  slaTes  to 
attend  him  (see  note  on  S.  i.  3.  11),  cairying  a  jar  of  their  master^s  cheap 
wine.  The  Via  Tiburtina  left  Some  b^  the  Esqniline  gate,  and  bope  that 
name  as  far  as  Tibnr,  whence  the  Via  Valeria  completed  the  commnnication 
with  Atemnm  on  the  Hadriatic. 

111.  Millibus  atque  aliis]     Sec  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  197. 

112.  quanti  cius  acfar;]  Horace  means  that  he  lounges  in  the  market  and 
talks  frccly  to  tho  market  pcople,  withont  fear  of  lowering  his  dignity,  or 
being  remarked. 

113.  FaUacem  Circwn]  The  Circns  Maximus  was  said  to  have  been  bnih 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  for  races  and  athletic  exhibitions.  PiiFerent  writers 
mention  that  fortune-tellers  and  othcr  impostors  rcsortcd  to  the  Circus,  and 
gave  it  a  bad  name ;  but  it  was  also  frcqnented  by  prostitutes  in  vast  nnmbers, 
who  hired  the  vaults  under  the  *  cavea,'  and  carried  on  their  vile  trade  there,  , 
and  was  surronndcd  with  shops  established  for  the  bencfit  of  the  spectators. 
The  Citcus  Maximns  was  caUcd  Circus  kot  i^xyP^*  When  there  were  no 
rftces  or  games  going  on,  it  was  probably  frequentcd  as  a  lounge  by  all  man- 
ner  of  people ;  but  probablv  men  of  consequence  did  not  care  to  be  secn  there 
among  the  vulgar,  at  snch  times.  The  Fomm  was  not  frequented  in  the 
evening  by  the  richer  class  of  people,  who  were  then  eating  their  dinner. 
Horacc  liked  to  stroU  out  at  that  Iiour,  nnd  take  his  light  meai  afterwards, 
and  to  stop  and  hear  what  thc  fortune-tellers  had  to  saj  for  tbemselves. 
Respecting  these  pcrsons,  sce  C-  i.  11. 

115.  Adporri  et  dceris]  This  Pytlia^rean  meal  of  leeks,  pnlee,  and  frit^ 
ters,  was  partlv  perhaps  matter  of  choice,  and  partly  of  necessity.  Horace 
was  poor  at  this  time,  and  his  health  was  indifferent.  A  vegetable  diet  was 
and  is  mnch  morc  common  in  Italy  than  witii  us ;  and  probabljjr  tfae  most 
luxurious  of  the  Eomans,  when  bv  themselves,  frequently  abstained  froin 
meat.  A  dish  of  *  ciccr,'  rendy  boifed,  was  sold  in  the  streets  for  an  as,  in 
the  time  of  Martial  (i.  104. 10).  'Laganus '  is  dcscribed  by  the  Scholiasts  iis 
a  flat,  thin  cake,  fricd  and  eaten  with  condiments.  It  was  somctimes  fried 
nnder  roast  meat  or  fowls,  so  as  to  gct  their  dripping,  and  so  wonld  be  like 
our  Yorkshire  pudding.    Horace  had  no  doubt  the  plainer  sort 

116.  pueris  tribuSy]  This  numbcr  was  tiie  lowest,  probably,  that  at  that 
time  waitcd  on  any  pci*son  who  had  any  slavcs  at  aU*    (Seeabovei  on  v. 
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107.)  'Lapis  albus'  was  a  small  side-tahlc  of  white  marhle.  The  wealthy 
Komans  had  a  great  variety  of  tables  of  the  handsomest  sort  in  their  dining- 
rooms,  for  exhibiting  their  plate.  (See  below,  S.  2.  4,  n. ;  and  above,  S.  3. 
13,  n.)  Ali  the  plate  Horace  had  to  show  was  two  cups  and  a  cyathus  (C. 
iii.  19.  12),  and  these  it  is  probable  were  usually  empty.  The  'echinus '  is  a 
vessel  nowhcre  elsc  mentioned  by  that  name,  and  is  variously  interpreted  as 
a  salt-cellar  (in  the  shape  of  an  *  echinus '  or  sea-hedgehog),  a  glass  bottle,  a 
lcather  bottle,  and  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  to  wash  the  cups.  *  Paterao ' 
were  broad,  flat,  saucer-shaped  cups,  and  were  mndi  used  in  libations.  *  Gut- 
tus '  was  a  long,  thin-necked  bottle,  from  which  wine  or  oil  was  poured  very 
slowly,  drop  by  drop.  It  was  also  used  in  libations,  and  these  two  vessels, 
as  here  joined,  have  reference  to  the  practice  of  offering  a  libation  at  every 
meal  to  the  Laies.  See  C.  iv.  5. 34,  n.  These  wefe  of  the  commonest  earthen- 
ware  which  came  from  Campania.     See  S.  ii.  3.  144. 

120.  obeundus  Maraya,]  Horace  says  he  goes  to  bed  withont  the  nervous 
feeling  that  he  must  be  up  early  to  goto  the  Fornm,  where  a  statue  of  Mar- 
syas  was  erected  near  the  Rostra.  Marsyas  was  a  fabnlous  pcrson,  who  was 
said  to  have  challenged  Apollo  to  play  the  lyre  against  his  flute.  ApoUo, 
having  gained  the  victoiy,  caused  Marsyas  to  bc  flayed  alive.  Marsyas  or 
Siienus  was  the  symbol  of  a  city  having  the  Jns  Italicum,  one  part  of  which 
was  a  free  constitution  of  its  own.  It  would  therefore  appear  in  the  Forura 
as  the  symbol  of  free  jurisdiction.  The  only  representations  of  Marsyas  tliat 
remain,  exhibit  him  either  in  the  agony  of  pnnishment,  or  in  the  suspcnse 
that  preceded  it.  Wherefore  "a  Marsyas  oountenance"  was  synonymous 
with  dejection  and  ill-humor ;  and  Horace  seems  to  indicate  that  his  face  was 
distorted,  and  ascribes  it  humorously  to  his  detestatiou  of  the  younger  No- 
vius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  usurcr. 

122.  Ad  quartam  jaceo ;]  The  first  hour  he  considers  late  cnough  for  any 
man  to  sleep  (Epp.  i.  17.  6).  Sometimes  he  got  up  early  and  went  out  to 
walk  (S.  9) ;  but  as  a  general  rule  he  remained  in  bed  till  the  fourth  hour, 
after  which  he  got  up  and  took  a  stroll,  as  he  had  done  the  cvening  bcfore ; 
or  else,  after  rcading  and  writing  (or  thinking,  as  he  says  S.  4.  133)  by  him- 
self  ('tacitum')  and  in  bcd,  as  much  as  he  felt  inclined,  he  anointed  himsclf 
wlA  oii,  and  went  to  the  Campus  Martius  to  get  some  exercisc.  The  Ro- 
mans  rubbed  oil  on  their  limbs,  either  bcfore  swimming  in  thc  Tiber  (C.  iii. 
12.  7,  S.  ii.  1.  8),  or  before  their  more  violent  exercises  (C.  i.  8.  8,  sqq.). 
The  parsimonious  Natta,  who  robbed  the  lamps  to  oil  himself,  waa  probably 
a  pcrson  of  good  faniily,  that  being  the  cognomcn  of  the  Pinaria  gens,  one  of 
the  oldest  patridan  families  in  Rome. 

125.  Ast  ubi  mefessum]  When  the  sun  began  to  get  hot  aboat  noon,  and 
Horace  was  tircd  with  his  game,  he  went  to  &e  public  baths  to  bathe,  which 
was  nsual  after  playing,  and  then  took  a  light  luncheon  (sce  abovo,  S.  5.  25, 
n.),  after  which  be  lounged  at  home  till  evening,  when  he  wcnt  out  for  his 
stroll  perhaps,  and  came  home  again  to  his  snpper,  as  he  told  us  before. 
*  Lusum  trigonem '  was  a  game  of  ball  only  mentioned  elsewhere  by  Martial. 
The  players,  as  the  name  implies,  were  three  in  number,  and  stood  in  a  tri- 
angle.  Their  skill  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  throwing  and  catching  tho 
bali  with  the  left  hand. 

127.  quanium  tnterpeUet]  *  Ab  nrach  as  would  prevent  me  from  going  all 
dayon  an  empty  stomach.'  The  proso  construction  would  be  'interpellet 
quin,'  or  *  qnominus/  or  *  no  durcm.' 

131.  Qnaestor]  The  office  of  *quaestor,'  which  was  at  one  time  a  high 
magistracy,  when  the  *  quaestores '  had  chargo  of  the  *  aerarium '  or  public 
treasury,  was  at  this  time  one  of  little  weight.  Its  functions  were  not  clearly 
defined.  Horace  was  a  scriba  in  the  c^sestor^s  office,  which  perhaps  leada 
him  to  speak  of  a  quxestor.    The  office  was  high  cnough  for  the  occasionii 
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SATIRE    VII. 

Thb  subject  of  this  Satire  is  a  dispute  between  Rupilius  Rex,  one  of  the 
officers  on  the  statT  of  Brutus,  and  a  merchant  named  Persius,  of  CiazomenjB 
(a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Smyma),  arising,  it  may  be  supposed,  out  of  some 
money  transactions.  Horace  treats  the  matter  much  in  the  same  waj  as  the 
dispute  got  up  between  the  two  parasites  for  the  amusement  of  Msecenas  and 
his  friends  at  Caudium  (S.  5.  51,  sqq.).  He  no  doubt  had  some  reason  for 
disliking  Ru})ilius,  which  the  Scholiasts  supply,  whether  with  anj  sufficient 
authority  it  is  impossible  to  saj.  Thej  tell  us  tiiat  this  man's  native  place 
was  PrsBneste  (which  may  be  gathered  from  v.  28) ;  that  he  was  banished 
from  that  town  by  his  fellow-citizens ;  that  he  then  served  in  Africa  in  the 
army  of  Attius  Varus,  propnetor  of  Cn.  Pompeius ;  that  he  was  received  into 
favor  by  Juiins  Ciesar  and  made  Praetor ;  that  after  Csesar^s  death  he  was 
proscribed  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  joined  tho  army  of  Brutus.  Finally,  that  he 
was  disgusted  at  Horace,  a  man  of  low  birth,  being  made  a  military  tribune, 
and  continually  insulted  him,  which  indignities  Horace  retorted  in  this  Satire. 
Persius,  the  Scholiasts  say,  was  bom  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Roman  mother. 
Beyond  tiiis,  which  may  or  may  not  be  tme,  we  know  nothing  about  him  but 
what  we  gather  from  this  Satire,  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  carried  on 
a  large  business  of  some  kind  at  ClazoraeniB.  The  dispute  arose  when  Bru- 
tns  and  his  army  were  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in  b.  c.  43-44  (see  note  on 
V.  18).  How  soon  afterwards  the  Satire  was  written,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
not  long,  probably.  It  may  have  bcen  raade  on  the  spot,  and  shown  to  those 
who  would  find  most  amusement  in  it,  in  the  camp. 

1.  ProscripH  Regis  Rupili]     The  Rnpilia  gens  was  a  plcbeian  family  of  no 

rat  note  in  Rome.  Tiie  only  one  of  the  name  who  was  distingnished  was 
Rupilius,  consul  in  b.  c.  132,  and  the  following  year  proconsul  in  Sicily. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Laslius  and  the  Younger  Scipio  (Cic.  de  Ami- 
cit.  27).  As  to  Rupilius  Rex  and  Pcrsius,  see  Introduction.  By  *  proscripti ' 
it  is  perhaps  intended  to  compare  tliis  Rcx  with  tho  last  of  the  Reges,  Tar- 
quinius.  If  so,  the  play  npon  the  name  is  repeated  in  the  last  line.  See 
notc. 

2.  Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persiua  t/&u5,]  *  Hybrida '  applics  to  all  cross-bred 
animals,  and  was  used  for  a  man  onc  of  whoso  parents  was  a  Roman  and  the 
other  a  foreigncr. 

3.  Omnibus  €t  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus]  The  apothecaries'  and  barbers' 
shops  were  constantly  crowded  with  idlers,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  gos- 
sip  about  the  news  of  tho  hour.  With  the  barbers  it  has  been  so  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  The  Romans  were  commonly  afflictcd  with  weakness  of  the 
eyes,  and  this  caused  tho  apothecary  to  be  as  much  mixed  up  with  idlers  as 
the  barber. 

7.  Confidens  tumidusquSf]     See  C.  iii.  4.  50,  n. 

8.  Sisennas  Barros  ut  equis]  Of  Sisenna  and  Barrus  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  it  may  be  conjecturcd,  from  this  place,  that  their  names  were  proverbial 
for  foul-mouthed,  abusive  persons.  The  plural  numbcr  is  used  here  for  tho 
singular,  according  to  a  usage  common  to  all  languages.  So  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  169  :  "  Haec  Dccios,  Marios,  magnosqno  Camillos,  Scipiadas  duros  bcUo." 
Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  6 :  "  Fabricii  Curii  Coruncanii."  See  also  above,  C.  i.  12. 
37,  T^here  Scauros  is  probably  put  for  thc  best  of  that  family,  M.  JEmilius. 
*  Equi^  albis '  is  equivalcnt  to  '  flect  horses,'  according  to  that  line  of  Vii^il 
in  which  he  describes  thc  horscs  of  Tumus,  "  Qui  candore  nives  antcirent, 
cursibus  auras ''  (Aen.  xii.  84).  Th^  expression  *  equis  praccurreret  albis '  ib 
proverbial,  *  he  would  soon  outstrip  them.' 
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9.  Postqmm  nihil  inier  utrumque  Cbtivent^,]  When  they  foixnd  ihej  oonld 
not  settle  their  (^uarrel  privatelj,  thej  went  before  the  prsetor  (v.  18).  The 
digression  that  intervenes  is  a  comparison  between  such  disputaats  and  the 
"warriors  of  the  Iliad.  When  men  fall  out,  sajs  he,  they  figfat  affcer  the  fashion 
of  two  brave  heroes  engaged  in  a  deadly  feud,  even  as  Hector  and  Achillcs, 
who  hated  each  other  so  mortally)  and  were  so  exceedingly  brave,  that  they 
conld  not  be  separated  when  thcy  came  together  in  conflict  till  one  or  other 
was  killed ;  or  else  they  behave  as  when  two  cowards  meet,  and  both  are  glad 
to  give  way  ;  or  as  when  the  strong  meets  the  weak,  Diomed  meets  Glaucus, 
and  the  weak  gives  in,  and  humbles  himself  before  his  enemy. 

11.  inter  Hectora  —  tOque  inter  Achillem]  This  rep^tition  of  'inter*  is  not 
uncommon.  See  Cic.  JLael.  c.  25:  "Contio — judicare  solet  quid  intersit 
inter  popularem  civem,  et  inter  constantem,  severum,  et  gravem.''  See  £pp. 
i.  2.  11.  '  Animosum'  belongs  to  'Achillem/  'atque'  being  often  put  by 
Horace  after  the  first  word  of  its  clause.  See  Epod.  xvii.  4.  S.  i.  5.  4 ; 
6.  131. 

15.  vexet]  The  meeting  between  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  which  the  former 
loses  heart  and  gives  up  his  arms  to  his  adversaiy,  is  related  in  Hom.  II.  vi. 
234,  sqq.     On  *  ultro,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n. 

1 8.  nruto  praetore  tenenie]  Brutus  was  '  praetor  urbanus '  in  the  year  B.  o. 
44,  when  Csesar  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  left  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession,  as  propraetor,  of  the  two  provinoes  of 
Macedonia  and  Bidiynia,  which  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  senate,  who 
revoked  his  appointment  before  he  had  reached  liis  province,  and  assigned  it 
to  M.  Antonius,  and  he  made  it  over  to  his  brother  Caius.  Brutus,  however, 
in  defiance  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
retained  it  after  the  formation  of  the  coalition  between  Augustus  and  M.  An- 
tonius.  Being  then  at  war  with  the  senate,  he  led  his  troops  into  Asia  Minor 
*  as  into  a  foreign  country,  and  overran  Lycia,  and  dealt  with  Asia  as  his  own 
province.  Proceeding  through  the  countnr  he  probablv  held  'conventus' 
(see  below,  v.  22)  at  particular  places,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  dispntes  as 
proprsetor ;  and  it  was  at  such  a  gathering  at  ClazomensB  that  this  cause  of 
f  ersius  and  Rex  was  heard.  Horace  calte  Brutus  'praetor,'  though  he  was 
not  entitled  strictly  to  the  name,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  which  had  neyer  been  assigned  him.    He  called  himself  at  this  time 

*  imperator/  as  appears  from  coins  stiU  existing.  ' 

20.  Compositum  meUus  cum  Bitho  JBaccAius.]  'Compositnm'  agrees  widi 
'  par '  understood,  that  word  being  used  as  a  substantive  for  '  a  pair,'  both  in 
the  singular,  as  here,  and  the  plural,  as  Cic.  Lael.  c.  4 :  "  Ex  omnibus  seculis 
vix  tria  aut  quattuor  nominantur  paria  amicorum."  Bithus  and  Bacchius 
are  said  to  have  been  gladiators  of  great  repute,  who,  after  having  in  their 
time  killed  many  antagonists,  fijially  killed  each  other.  As  to  'in  jus/  see 
S.  9.  77. 

22.  ridetur  ab  omni  Ccnventti;]  'Ridetur'  is  used  impersonally.  '  Conven- 
tus '  was  a  meeting,  at  fixed  timcs  and  places,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  province 
beforo  the  praetor  or  govemor,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  and  trans- 
acting  business.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  certain  districts  out  of  which 
such  meetings  wero  composed. 

23.  laudatque  cohortem ;]  The  official  staff  of  a  provincial  govemor  was 
called  his  '  cohors '  and  *  comites/  See  Epp.  i.  3.  6 ;  8.  2,  14.  The  lower 
officials,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  *  cohors,'  but  were  a  good  deal  about  the 
person  of  the  govemor,  Cicero  speaks  of  as  those  "  qui  qnasi  ex  cohorte  prae- 
toris  appellari  solent"  (Ad  Qu.  Er.  1.  i.  Ep.  1.  c.  4,  where  see  Long*»  note). 

*  Comes '  was  retained  as  a  title  of  honor  during  the  empire,  and  has  survived 
to  ihe  present  day  in  the  word  '  count.'  * 

25.  oanem']    The  'dog-star,'  as  opposed  to  the  'stellae  salubres.'    'Ex- 
37*^ 
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oepto  Bege '  shows  that  Bapilins  belonged  to  tlie  ^  eckon*  aad  iherefofe  lield 
a  post  of  trast  abont  Bmtiu. 

27.  /ertur  quo  rara  tecuris.]  Betvreen  precipitoas  banks  coTOied  with  treeSy 
where  tlie  axe  seldom  comes,  from  their  maccessibLe  positioa. 

28.  Twn  Praaiestinu»]  See  Introdactioa.  '  Salso  maltoqae  flaenti '  means, 
as  he  went  on  with  his  bittemess,  poaring  on  like  a  full  stream.  Uis  abose 
is  salt,  the  other  man'8  vinegar. 

29.  Expreua  arhiuio]  *  Drawu  fix)m  the  yineyard.'  Tne  ulostration  Hor- 
aoe  chooees  for  the  aBose  which  the  enraged  liiipilias  hoils  back  ('  xegerit ') 
apon  his  antagonist,  is  diat  which  the  vine-dresser  petons  upon  the  passenger^ 
who  provokes  hkn,  in  the  first  instanoe,  by  calling  to  him  "  Cnokoo  1 "  but  who 
is  faia  to  retreat  before  the  storm  of  foal  lan^aage  the  vine-dresser  retnms 
him,  stUl  howevtf  oaUin^  as  he  retires,  "  Ca<i:oo,  cnokoo ! "  He  was  con- 
sidered  a  tardy  persoa  who  had  not  got  his  vines  trimmed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  «ndsoo,  aad  the  joke  oonsists  in  the  passenger  telling  the  vine-dressw  tiiat 
the  cnckoo  was  coming,  and  would  iind  bis  trees  unpmned,  which  was  as 
mach  as  to  call  him  a  tsusy  f<^ow.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  to  the  same 
effeot,  and  modera  tnurellers  obserre  similar  practices  among  the  Neapolitan 
peasantry  now.  In  '  vindemiator '  the  third  syllable  coaksces  with  the  foorth. 
See  C.  iii.  4. 41,  and  add  8.  i.  8.  43 ;  5. 67  ;  ii.  2.  21 ;  3.  245.  £pp.  ii.  2.  120. 
'  Invictas '  means  one  who  ooald  not  be  beaten  with  his  own  weapons  of 
abnse. 

32.  ludo  perfitam  aodOf\  ^Pas/  'venennm/  'sal/  'acetom/  are  all  words 
well  chosen  f(»r  describing  the  poisonons  diaracter  of  these  men's  malice. 

34.  ^t  reges  consueris  to/2ere,j  The  man  plays  npon  the  name  of  Bmtas^ 
alloding  to  him  whom  the  prietor  claimed  for  his  ancestor,  L.  Janios  Brutus, 
who  helped  to  expei  the  iast  of  the  kings.    8ee  note  on  v.  1. 


SATIRE    VIII. 

Oir  ^he  otrtside  of  the  city  wails,  in  front  of  Mons  Esqailinos,  lay  the 
Campus  Esquilinas,  in  whidh  was  a  pubUo  barial-ground  for  the  poorest  of 
Ihe  people,  and  tbe  Sestertium  or  place  of  execation  for  slaves  ana  others  of 
the  lower  sort,  whose  bodies  were  left  anbaried,  for  Ihe  dogs  and  vultares  to 
prey  upoa  (see  £pod.  v.  100).  This  plaoe,  which  must  idways  have  been  a 
pablio  nuisaaoe  and  a  soarce  of  maiana,  was  given  (as  some  say)  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  to  M^ecenas,  or  else  purchased  by  him,  oleared,  drained,  and 
laid  out  in  gardens,  in  which  he  afkerwards  built  a  handsome  hoase.  (See  C 
iil.  29.  Epod.  ix.  8.  S.  ii.  3.  309.)  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  a  member  of  «he  hoose  of  Lamia,  in  whose  gardens  Caligola  was  buried. 
(Suet.  Calig.  c.  59.)  The  following  Satire  was  suggested  by  a  figure  of 
Priapos  set  ap  in  Miecenas^s  garden.  The  god  is  represented  as  contrasting 
the  present  state  of  the  ground  with  what  it  once  was,  by  which  a  complimcnt 
is  conveyed  to  Mseoenas  for  his  pablio  spirit  in  ridding  the  city  of  .such  a 
nuisance.  Priapus  is  also  made  to  complain  of  the  trouble  he  has,  in  keep- 
ing  the  ground  clear  of  trespassers,  but  more  partioalariy  of  the  witohes,  who, 
having  formerly  carried  on  their  practices  among  the  tombs  and  bones  of  the 
dead,  continucd  to  haunt  the  scone  of  their  iniqui^.  This  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  in  the  woman  whom  Horace  satirized  under  the 
name  6f  Canidia  (v.  23,  sqq.).  The  description  is  in  some  parts  very  like 
ihat  of  the  fifth  Epodo,  and  the  two  may  have  been  ^    * 


L  written  about  ^e  same 
time. 


l.  inutilo  Ugmun,]    The  oseleBsness  of  the  wood  of  the  fig^tzee.was  pro- 
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yerbial.  Hence  crvKiyoi  Mpfs  meant  mcn  fit  for  notking.  Priapns  was  a 
iiii^al  diyinity,  bori-owcd  hy  tlui  liomaus  from  tbe  laier  mjtliology  of  the 
Grticks.  He  wos  tiie  protector  of  Hocks,  ficid.s,  and  gaxdens,  and  symbolized 
the  feitilitj  of  naturc  generally.  Uis  images  were  made  in  a  lough  fashion, 
and  the  ancieuts  Jiad  but  iittie  respcct  for  liim,  uniess  it  were  those  of  the 
lowest  sort ;  though  Horace,  who  treats  him  so  contemptuoueiy  herc,  speaks 
of  liim  elsewhere  (Epod.  ii.),  in  coi\}unction  with  Siivanus,  as  rcceiviog  tho 
sacrifioe  due  to  him.  No  one  could  better  have  appredated  than  a  Homan 
of  Horace's  way  of  thinking,  whether,  in  lespoct  to  thLj  deitj  or  any  other, 
the  ironical  description  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  9  ^20),  which  maj  be  ro- 
ferred  to  with  advantage.  There  is  no  strokc  in  the  whole  of  that  description 
more  severe  than  Horace'8  "incertos  scamnum  facerotne  Priapum  Maiuit 
esse  deum."  The  figuies  of  Priapus  were  generallj  busts,  but  somctimcs 
they  were  fuU  length,  of  the  kind  Horace  describes.  Usuailj  thej  held  a 
sickie  or  a  club  in  thek  right  hand,  by  way  of  frightening  thieves,  and  a  wisp 
of  straw,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  frighten  the  birds. 

6.  tmportumsvoiucres]  Yii^  applics  the  same  epithet  to  destractLve  birds : 
"  Obscoenaeque  canes  importunaeqnc  volucres  "  (Georg.  i.  470).  The  word 
is  nsed  with  a  yariety  of  meanings,  to  reduce  which  to  one  character  we  must 
know  more  than  we  do  of  its  etymology. 

8.  Huc  prius  angustis]  See  Intioduction.  The  poor  people  were  buried 
in  iil-dug  graves,  which  had  tlie  uamo  *  puticuli,'  probably  a  form  of  '  putci.' 
The  manner  of  their  funeral  ia  Iktc  stuted  with  painful  satire.  The  poor 
wretch  is  n^lected  by  his  master ;  and  a  fcllow-slave,  out  of  his  *  peculium,' 
goes  to  the  expenso  of  liiring  ('locabat')  '  vespillones '  (common  oorpso- 
bearers,  v€Kpo<t>6povs)  to  carry  him  out  on  a  bier  to  the  public  burial-ground, 
where  his  corp^  was  tossed  naked  into  a  pit  into  wbich  otlier  coipscs  had 
been  tossed  before.  Tlus  scene  could  not  have  occurrcd  in  all  its  particulars 
very  often,  since  every  master  was  bound  by  law  to  bury  his  slave,  and  if  any 
one  did  it  for  him,  he  was  entitled  to  rccovcr  the  cost  of  the  funeral  from  the. 
master  of  the  slave.  The  'vilis  arca'  was  called  'sandapila,'  a  bior  of  nar- 
row  dimensions. 

11.  Pantolabo  acurrae  Nomentanoque  nqooti:]  As  to  these  persons,  see  noto 
on  S.  1. 101.  In  consequence  of  theu:  extravagance,  Priapus  foretells  thcy 
will  come  to  a  paupcr^s  funcral. 

12.  Mille  pedes  injronte,]  This  public  burial-ground  was  1,000  feet  in 
breadth  and  300  in  depth.  '  In  fronte'  means  facing  the  public  road,  the  Yia 
Tiburtina  (6. 108),  or  the  Via  Praenestina,  one  of  which,  or  both,  must  havo 
passed  vcry  closo  to  it.  (See  Cffisar,  B.  G.  ii.  8,  and  Mr.  Long^s  note.)  It 
was  usual  to  engravo  on  monumcnts  the  following  letters,  h.  m.  h.  v.  s., 
which  stand  for  "  Hoc  monumentum  heredes  non  sequitur " ;  or  H.  m.  ad 
H.  N.  TRANS.  The  words  were  sometimcs  given  at  full  length.  Sometimea 
Bx  T.  (ex  testamento)  were  insertcd  bctwcen  h.  and  n.  Such  sepulchrca 
were  calied  '  sepulcra  familiaria ' ;  thoso  that  wero  built  for  a  man  and  hia 
heirs  were  called  '  hereditaria.'  Horace  writes  as  if  thcre  wcre  a  stono 
('cippus')  which  defined  ('dabat')  the  extent  of  this  burial-gronnd,  and 
bore  the  inscription  usual  on  private  monuments,  n.  m.  h.  n.  s.,  wbich  is 
obvionsly  ouly  a  satire.  The  words  could  only  applv  to  a  private  place  of 
burial.  All  be  really  means  is,  that  a  space  of  ground  of  the  extent  he  men- 
tions  was  marked  on  for  the  burial  of  theso  poor  pcople. 

14.  Nunc  licet  Esquiliis]  The  whole  of  the  Esquiline  or  fifth  region  of 
Kome  was  called  EsquiliiB.  This,  fix>m  having  been  an  ey&«ore  and  a 
plague-spot,  became  a  hcalthy  and  plcasant  residence.  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  Augustus,  when  he  was  ill,  wcnt  to  Ma}ccnas's  houso  in  thc  Esquilias,  to 
recruit  (Octav.  c.  72).  The  *agger'  herc  refcrred  to  was  a  raised  terrace, 
oommonced  by  Servius  TuIIius,  and  continued  by  Tnj^quinius  Priscos,  being 
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in  all  about  twelve  stadia  in  length,  and  abont  fi%  feet  in  breadtfa.  Here  ihe 
Bomans  walked  in  cold  weather  to  get  the  sun,  and  had  a  fuil  view  of  the 
pestilent  plain  which  M»cenas  converted  into  a  paradise.  Juvenal  calls  it 
*  ventosus '  (S.  viiL  43).    *  Quo'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  ex  quo.' 

17.  Cum  mihi  non  tantum]  *  Cum '  is  thus  connected  with  what  goes  before. 
Priapus  says  the  locality  is  now  made  healthy,  and  the  citizens  may  take 
theu-  walk  without  being  sickened  with  the  sight  of  bones  bleaching  upon  the 
plain,  whereas  his  vexations  stiil  remain,  —  tlie  driving  away  of  thieves  and 
vrM  animals,  which  stili  frequented  the  spot,  and,  yet  worse,  the  punishment 
and  scaring  away  of  the  witches,  who  there  continued  to  cany  on  their  abom- 
inabie  pi-actices.  We  may  suppose  that,  though  the  place  was  cleared,  the 
witches  still  continued,  from  habit,  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  iniqoities,  and 
that  the  'fures '  and  *  ferae '  are  tho  depredators  that  came  to  rob  the  gardens 
which  were  the  god^s  particular  care.  There  is  no  other  instance  of  *  suetus ' 
being  used  as  a  trisyilable.  Lucretias  so  uses  'suevit '  (vi.  8&4) :  "  Qui  ferri 
quoque  vim  penetrare  suevit." 

23.  Vidi  egomet  nigra]  The  god  proceeds  to  relate  a  scene  that  happened 
before  the  tombs  were  cleared  away  (v.  36),  in  which  the  characters  intro- 
duced  are  the  notorious  Canidia,  of  whom  we  have  seen  enough  in  the  Epodes, 
and  Sagana,  who  is  associated  with  her  in  Epod.  v.  25,  sqq.  Their  appear- 
ance  and  behavior  are  much  the  same  as  there. 

nigra  sucdnctam  vadere  palh]  The  *  palla '  was  the  upper  gaiment  wom 
by  women  out  of  doors,  as  the  men  wore  the  toga.  (See  S.  2.  29,  n.)  Here 
'succinctam'  signiiies  *expeditam,'  '  swift  in  her  movements,'  as  in  Epod.  v. 
25.  It  is  equivalent  to  *  praednctis '  in  S.  5.  6,  where  see  note,  It  occurs 
again,  S.  ii.  6. 107. 

25.  Cum  Sagana  majore]  *  Majore '  probably  signifies  that  Sagana  was 
older  than  Canidia. 

27.  pullam]  JEneas  offers  a  black  lamb  to  Nox  and  Terra  (Aen.  vi.  249) : 
"  Ipse  atri  velleris  agnom  Aeneas  matri  Eumenidum  magnaeque  sorori  Ense 
ferit."    Tibullus  uses  the  same  word  as  Horace  (i.  2.  61 ) : 

"  Et  me  lustravit  taedis  et  nocte  serena 
Concidit  ad  magicos  hostia  pulla  deos." 

28.  confusus]   'Pourcd  and  stirred.'     Compare  Tibull.  (i.  2.  45): 

"  Haec  cantu  finditque  solum,  Manesque  sepulcris 
Elicit,  et  fcepido  devocat  ossa  rogo." 

29.  Manes]     See  Epp.  ii.  1. 138,  n. 

30.  JLanea  et  effigies  erat,  aUera  cerea :]  The  meaning  of  the  woollen  imtige, 
which  was  to  punish  the  waxen  one,  is  not  very  clear.  The  wax  was  to 
melt,  and,  as  it  mclted,  so  was  the  lover  to  consume  in  the  fires  of  love. 

32.  servilibus  —  modis.]  There  was  scarcely  auy  imaginable  form  of  cra- 
elty  to  which  slaves  wcre  not  liable,  through  the  caprice  of  their  owners,  and 
this  of  roasting  or  half-roasting  alive  may  have  happened  to  more  than  one 
-  poor  wretch  of  this  class. 

34.  serpentes — Infemas  errare  canesA  Snakes  in  hcr  hair,  round  her  waist, 
and  in  her  hand  for  a  whip,  are  insignia  always  to  be  found  in  the  representa- 
tions  of  Tisiphone.  Yirgil  mentions  the  inrcmal  hounds  as  howling  at  the 
approach  of  Hecate  (Aen.  vi.  257) :  "  Visaeque  canes  ululare  per  umbram, 
Adventante  Dea."  She  was  worshipped  under  threo  forms,  as  Luna  in 
heaven ;  as  Artemis  (by  the  Greeks)  or  Diana  (by  the  Romans)  upon  caith ; 
and  as  Proserpina  in  Tartarus.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  forms  she  was 
invoked  by.witches.     Here  it  is  in  her  infemal  character. 

36.  sepukra.]  These  were  great  barrows  formed  by  the  burial  of  a  numbcr 
of  cbrpses  in  one  pit  (v.  8,  n.). 

39.  JiUius  et  Jraplis  Pediatia]  Tho  connection  between  these  persons, 
Julius  and  Fediatius,  is  stated  to  have  beeu  of  a  kind  not  meutionable. 
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kTalias  may  have  been  a  freedman  of  the  dictator,  C.  Julius  Csesar,  and~  the 
other  person  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  eques.  The  feminine  termination 
is  affixed  to  his  name  to  indicate  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  yilest  practices. 
Of  Voranus  nothing  is  known ;  but  he  was  some  notorious  thief. 

41.  reaonarent  triste  et  acuium,]  This  corresponds  with  Virgirs  desciiption 
(Aen.  vi.  492),  "pars  tollere  vocem  Exiguam." 

43.  cerea]     The  last  two  syllabies  coalesce.     See  S.  7.  30,  n. 

45.  Furiarum]  Horace  calls  the  two  witches  Furies,  by  a  way  of  speaking 
common  to  all  times  since  the  decline  of  the  reverential  feeling  which  made 
the  Greeks  shrink  from  mentioning  the  name  of  these  crefivai  deai.  Before 
Euripides,  no  writer  would  have  made  so.  free  with  the  name  of  the  Erinnyes. 
He  applies  it  to  Helen  (Orest.  1390,  Trcpydfjuop ' Airo\kci>pi<»v  *Epivvp)y  and  to 
Medea  (Med.  1260,  efcX'  oucap  TaXaipap  f^piap  r  *EpiPVP  vtt  aXaaropcDi/). 

48.  caliendrum]  This  is  variously  stated  to  bc  a  wig,  or  a  cap,  or  some 
omamcnt  for  the  head.    The  etymology  is  uncertain. 

50.  Vinctda']  These  may  mean  lovo-knots,  or  long  grass  woven  into  chains 
for  refractory  and  faithless  lovers. 


SATIRE   IX. 

Thi8  Satire,  which  is  justly  popular  for  its  humor  and  great  dramatic 
power,  has  an  historical  value  as  showing,  undesignedly,  but  more  clearly 
than  almost  any  description  could  do,  the  character  o^lferace.  It  puts  the 
man  before  us  as  in  a  picture.    ■ 

He  represents  himself  as  sauntering  alone  and  early  on  the  Sacra  Via, 
when  a  person  he  knew  no  more  than  by  name,  a  forward  coxcomb,  comes 
np  familiarly  and  falls  into  conversation  with  him,  to  his  great  annoyance, 
for  he  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  knew  the  fcllow's  character,  which  was  prob- 
ably  notorious.  Horace  does  his  best  to  shake  him  of,  but  he  is  too  amiablo 
to  cope  with  the  effrontery  of  his  companion,  whose  object  is  to  get,  through 
Horace,  an  introduction  to  Maecenas.  The  man's  vulgarity  and  want  of  tact 
are  conspicuous  thi-oughout  the  scene,  while  Horace  exhibits  in  every  part 
eood  breeding  and  an  amiable  temper ;  and  though  he  is  tried  to  the  utmost 
by  reflections  on  his  patron  and  his  friends,  he  is  incapable  of  saying  a  rude 
word,  is  taken  off  his  guard  continually,  and  is  amusingly  conscions  of  his 
inferiority  to  the  man  of  insOlence  on  his  own  ground.  The  effect  of  this 
pictnre  is  heightened  by  the  introduction,  towards  the  end  of  the  scene,  of  Eus- 
cos  Aristius,  an  old  friend  of  the  poet,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who,  like 
Horace,  understood  character,  but  had  that  sort  of  moral  courage  and  promp- 
titude  which  his  friend  wanted.  The  readiness  with  which  he  takes  up  the 
joke  and  enters  into  Horace's  absurd  position,  and  the  despair  to  which  his 
desertion  rednces  the  poet,  are  highly  ludicrous.  After  various  ineffectual  - 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  man,  Homce  is  at  last  delivered  by  one  who  seizes 
npon  the  intruder  and  carrics  him  off  to  appear  before  the  prsetor  on  some 
snit  he  has  against  him. 

1.  Ibamforte  via  Sacra,]  Horace  does  not  mean  that  it  was  his  custorn  to 
stroU  on  the  Sacra  Via,  especially  at  that  hour  in  the  moming,  about  eight 
o'cIock  (v.  35) ;  but  that,  when  he  walked,  his  mind  generally  diverted  itself 
with  trifles,  being  of  an  easy  tum,  and  having  few  anxieties  to  tronble  it.  On 
the  Via  Sacra,  see  Epod.  iv.  7,  n. ;  vii.  8,  n. 

4.  Quid  agiSf]     See  Epp.  i.  3.  15.  ^ 

5.  Suaviter  ut  nunc  est,}  *Pretty  wefl  as  times  go';  by  whichhemeans 
nothing  at  all,  not  caring  what  he  answers,  bnt  annoyed  at  the  forwardnesB 
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of  his  assanaot.    '  Gapio  omnis  quae  tIs  '  is  a  commoa  formnla  of  polite- 
ness. 

6.  Numgiud\visf  occupo.']  'Numquidyis  qnin  abeam^'  'Is  there  anj- 
thing  else  I  can  do  for  you  before  I  gol '  Brofessor  Key  (L.  G.  1183) 
qnotes  this  phrase  fix>m  Tercnoe  (Ad.  ii.  2.  39),  and  adds  in  a  note,  "  Tliis 
or  a  shorter  form,  *  numquid  vis '  1  was  a  civil  mode  of  saying  good-by." 
'  Occupo '  means  '  I  anticipate  him  bcfore  he  has  tlme  to  speak.' 

10.  Dicere  nescto  quidpuerOj]  When  the  Eomans  walked  abroad  even  for 
a  stroll  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  they  had  one  or  more  ^tfves  wich 
them.  They  were  a  particular  class  in  the  *  £uniUa/  and  called,  &om  their 
occupation,  'pedisequi.' 

11.  0  te,  Bolane,  certbri  Feliceml]  The  meanine  of  'cerebri'  is.seen  in 
the  adjective  *cerehrosus'  poticed  above  (5.21).  Horacc,  remembering  an 
acquaintance  of  quick,  strong  temper,  envies  him  that  qualityj  for  he  is  too 
mild  to  shake  off  his  companion.  Who  Bolanus  was  is  unknown.  It  was  fv 
cognomen  of  one  at  least  of  tho  families  at  Rome,  and  derived  from  BoJa>  a 
town  of  the  -^qui. 

18.  Trana  Tiberim  —  cubat  is\  *  Cubat '  means  that  his  friend  is  lying  sick. 
(See  Sat.  ii.  3.  289,  and  Epp.  ii.  2.  68.)  Julius  Cassar  had  some  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Boman  people,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tibcr,  a  long  way  from  the  Saora  Via. 

22.  non  Vtscum  pluris  amicum,]  Who  Viscus  was  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty.  The  name  occurs  in  S.  10.  83,  where  there  are  two;  and  ia 
S.  ii.  8. 20,  where  mention  is  made  of  Viscus  of  Thurii.  The  namo  is  always 
associated  with  Yarius,  conceming  whom  soe  S.  5.  40,  n. 

25.  Hermogenes]     See  S.  3.  129,  n. 

28.  Felices !  ^unc  ego  resfo.]  This  and  what  follows  must  be  supposod  to 
have  been  uttercd  inwardly.  Ho  wishcs  himsclf  dead.  The  witch's  prophecy 
is  only  an  absurd  notion  suggested  by  his  prcsent  position.  *  Confice '  means 
'despatch  me,'  *£nish  mc*  It  is  a  technical  word  for  the  transaction  and 
completion  of  business.  As  to  tho  Sabine  witchcs,  see  Epod.  xvii.  28 ;  and 
on'*  uma/  see  C.  ii.  3.  J5,  n.  As  Fate,  so  the  witch  shakes  her  um,  and  tho 
lot  or  name  of  this  or  that  person  falls  out,  on  which  she  pronounces  her 
prophecies.  AU  th^  thrco  words,  *  divina,'  *  mota/  *  uma,'  are  in  the  ablar 
tive.  *  Quandocunque '  has  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  sense  of  *  aliquando/ 
*  some  time  or  othcr,'  which  is  its  meaning  here. 

35.  Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,]  They  had  now  had  an  hour^s  walk,  and,  hasr- 
ing  passed  through  the  roram,  wcre  approaching  the  Tiber,  not  &r  from 
which,  and  to  the  west  of  Mons  Palatinus,  stood  tho  temple  of  Vesta,  with 
the  Atrium  Numae  and  Lucus  Vestfie  attached  (C.  i.  2.  16,  n.).  The  temple 
of  Vesta  was  ncar  one  of  the  courts  of  law  where  the  man  had  to  make  hia 
appearance,  or  forfeit  his  *  vadimonium.'  It  was  now  past  the  third  hoar> 
whcn  the  buainess  of  the  courts  commenced. 

36.  casu  tunc  resimdere  vadato]  The  expression  '  vadari  aliqaem '  means 
to  require  *vades,*  *sureties,'  of  a  party.  The  corresponding  term  is  *vadi- 
moniura  promittere,*  which  is  said  of  him  who  gives  '  vades.'  The  '  vadatus ' 
therefore  was  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  in  which  tho  hero  of  this  Satire  was 
defendant.  He  had  entered  into  an  engagement  ('vadimonium')  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  to  answer  to  the  action,  and  if  he  failed  he  would  lose  his 
cause,  forfeit  the  amount  of  his  *  vadimonium,'  and  be  Uable  to  be  arrested 
in  satisfaction  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  if  that  were  not  covered  by  the 
*poena,  desertionis '  deposited  when  the  *  vadimonium '  was  entered  into. 
The  amount  of  this  was  sometimes  equal  to  the  sum  in  dispnte,  sometimes 
only  one  half.  *  Litem '  mcans  the  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  as  in  a 
criminal  action  it  was  the  amonnt  of  domages  assessed  nnder  a  'Utis  aesti- 
matio.' 
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38.  Si  me  amas, — hic  ades.]  *'  *  Adesse '  ig  a  woi?d  of  tedinical  use  to  ac- 
company  a  person  to  ooart,  there  to  give  him  your  aid  and  advice."  (Long  on 
Cic^ro  in  Verr.  ii.  2.  29.)  *Hic'  shows  they  were  within  sight  of  the  court 
to  which  the  speaker  points. 

39.  Aut  valeo  stare]     *  Stare  *  here  means  *  to  stop.' 

40.  quo  scia.]     See  v.  18. 

41.  lene  relinquam  an  rem.]  On  the  uso  of  *ne  —  an/  see  Key*s  L.  G. 
^  1423,  k  *  Ees '  is  technically  used  here  and  elsewhere  (in  legal  formulae) 
as  an  eqaivaient  for  *  lis.' 

43-  Maeceaas  quomodo  teamf]  He  asks  abruptly,  "How  do  you  and 
MaBcenas  get  on  togetherl  a  shrewd  man,  and  does  n't  make  himself  com- 
mon.  ^o  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  his  opportunities.  Could  you  not 
introduoe  me  to  him  ?  I  should  be  very  happy  to  play  into  your  hands,  and, 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  we  should  soon  push  aside  your  rivals." 
'Paucorum  hominum'  means  a  man  of  few  acquaintances,  as  in  Terence 
(£an.  iiL  1.  18):  — 

"  Immo  sic  homo  est 
Perpaucomm  hominnm.     6^».  Immo  multorum  arbitror 
Si  tecum  vivit." 
46.  Magnum  adJutQrem]  *  Ferre  secundas '  and  'adjutor'  are  scenic  terms^ 
and  are  said,  the  first  of  the  d^xfrepaycavurrfi^  (see  Epp.  i.  18.  14),  the  other 
of  oU  the  subordinate  playera.     *  Hunc  homincm '  is  the  Greek  topB*  avhpa, 

*  Tradere '  is  a  conventional  term  for  introductions,  and  *  submovere '  for  the 
duty  of  the  lictor  in  clearing  the  way  (seeC.  ii.  l^  10). 

48.  Non  isto  vivimtts]  Eforace  indignantly  dpclarcs  that  these  are  not  tfio 
terms  on  wbich  they  llve  with  MsBcenas,  intrigufng  and  jostling  one  another 
to  get  the  first  placo  in  his  favor. 

53.  Sic  habet.]    This  is  a  literal  adaptation  of  ovrois  cxc*. 

54.  Vdia  tantummodo:  quae  tua  virtuSj]  This  is  said  ironically.  'You 
have  only  to  desire  it,  and  of  course,  such  is  ^our  virtue,  you  will  oe  sure  to 
gain  your  point :  and  Maecenas  is  a  man  who  may  be  won,  and  for  this  i?ei|r 
son  (because  he  likes  to  bo  won)  he  is  difficulfof  access  at  first.'  On  the 
constniction  'quae  tua  virtus,'  see  Kcy^s  L.  G.  1131. 

56.  Haud  milii  deero :]  The  man  professes  to  suppose  Horace  is  serious, 
and  takes  him  at  his  word. 

59.  deducam.]  "Haec  enim  ipsa  sunt  fconorabilia  quae  videntur  leyia 
atque  coramunia,  salutari,  appeti,  decedi,  asstiip,  deduci,  reduci,  consuli" 
(Cic  de  Senect.  c.  18).    To  attend  upon  a  perspn  when  he  leaves  home  is 

*  deducere ' ;  '  reducere '  to  accompany  him  on  bis  retum.  Great  men,  when 
they  went  out  of  doors,  were  usuaUy  accompatiied  by  friends,  while  numbers 
of  parasites  and  expectants  followed  tbcir  steps,  and  were  eager  to  be  seen 
by  them  and  to  be  known  to  havebeen  in  their  company. 

61.  Fuscus  Aristius]     See  Introductlon,  and  C.  i.  22. 

62.  Unde  venis  f  et  Quo  tendis  f]  This  was  a  common  mode  of  salutation. 
See  S.  ii.  4. 1,  «  Unde  et  quo  Catius  ?  "  Virg.  Ecl.  ix.  1,  "  Quo  te,  Moeri, 
pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem  ?" 

64.  kntissima  hrachia^]  *  Arms  that  had  no  feeling.'  Fuscus  pretends  not 
to  perceive  his  fiiend's  hints,  pulling  his  toga,  pressing  his  arm,  nodding  and 
looking  askance  at  him. 

65.  Male  sahus]    *  The  wicked  wag,'  as  we  should  say. 

69.  tricesima  sabhata :]  It  is  probable  that  Aristius  Fuscus  knewyery  little 
about  the  Jews,  and  invented  the  thirtieth  Sabbath  on  the  spot  I  (^o  net  find 
that  it  is  made  out  on  any  authority  that  the  Jews  had  any  Sabbath  that  they 
called  the  thirtieth.  The  pluraJ  aafifiara  is  commonly  used  by  the  wpters 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Sabbath  day.  But  among  many  superstitions 
prevalent,  espedally  among  women  and  persons  of  nervoas  habit  and  of  the 
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lower  orders  (see  S.  ii.  3.  291,  n.),  canes  denonnced  npon  the  transgressors 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  the  Jews,  who  were  zealous  in  making  proselytes,  prop- 
agated  among  them,  were  objects  of  terror  to  many. 

72.  Huncine  aolem  Tam  nigrum  surrexe]  *  Huncine '  is  componnded  of  the 
pronouD,  the  demonstratiye  enclitic  *  ce '  (for  'ecce/  'behold '),  and  the  inter- 
rogative  enclitic  'ne'  (Key^s  L.  G.  293).  As  to  ^surre^pe,'  see  S.  i.  5.  79  ; 
and  Terence  (Ad.  iv.  2. 22),  "  Non  tu  eum  rus  hinc  modo  Produxe  aiebas  1 " 

76.  Licet  antestari  f]  This  word  signifies  the  calling  a  b7-standeM».witnes8 
that  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  conduct  of  the  pLEdntifr  in  such  a  Case  as 
the  above,  and  that  liie  defendant  had  resisted,  and  that  force  was  necessary. 
The  process  was  by  touching  the  ear  of  the  person  whose  testimony  was 
asked,  who  could  not  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness ;  but  after  he  had  consented, 
he  was  bound  to  appear  and  give  evidence  if  required.  Horace  was  only  too 
glad  to  help  in  the  forcible  removai  of  his  persecutor,  and  gave  his  ear  with 
all  readiness.  The  parties  begin  to  wrangle :  a  crowd  of  idlers  of  course 
forms  round  them,  and  Horace  makes  his  escape.  By  *  vero '  he  means  *in 
good  eamest.' 

77.  Bapit  injus ;]  *  In  jus  vocare '  is  a  technical  expression  having  refer- 
ence  to  the  first  step  in  a  civii  action  when  both  parties  appeared  before  the 
praetor  or  other  magistratus  having  *  jurisdictio,'  with  the  view  of  fixing  a  day 
for  the  commencement  of  the  trial.  On  this  oceasion  the  Wadimoninm' 
above  described  was  entered  into.  '  In  jus  vocare/  therefore,  being  the  first 
step,  could  not  follow  upon  the  neglect  of  the  '  vadimonium '  by  Horace'8 
companion ;  and  the  '  adversarius '  in  this  case  cannot  be  the  plaintiff  in  the 
other  (v.  36),  unless  Horace  is  speaking  loosely. 


SATIRE   X. 

The  line  of  sclf-defence  Horace  took  in  the  fourth  Satire  (see  Introdnction, 
and  V.  6,  n.)  led  hira  into  a  criticism  of  Lucilius,  which  gave  a  fresh  handle 
to  his  adversaries,  who  professed  an  admiration  for  tliat  poet,  but  admired 
him  for  his  woret  faults  of  taste,  and  especially  for  his  combiuation  of  Greek 
words  with  his  mother  tongue,  —  a  pnictice  the  affectation  of  which  no  one 
would  more  instinctivcly  feel  and  condemn  than  Horace.  Horace  adheres 
to  his  criticisna,  and  says,  if  Lucilius  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
find  faults  in  his  own  style,  and  to  correct  it. 

1.  Nempe  incomposito]     See  Introduction. 

3.  At  idem]  "  '  At'  denotes  raUier  addition  than  opposition.  It  is  com- 
monly  employed  after  a  concession"  (Key's  L.  G.  1445).  The  concession 
here  is  in  '  nempe.'  '  You  say,  and  I  admit  it,  still  in  the  same  Satire  I 
praised  him.' 

4.  defricuit]  This  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense.  It  means  'to 
give  a  hard  rub,'  as  we  say.  There  are  other  vulgarisms  in  our  own  lan- 
guage  akin  to  this  expression. 

6.  Et  Laberi  mimos]  Laberius  was  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  this 
particular  kind  of  play  that  we  know  of.  He  died  the  year  before  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  A.  u.  c.  711,  and  therefore  before  this  Satire  was  written.  The 
Roman  mhnes  were,  in  the  time  of  Laberius,  represented  in  the  theatres  with 
the  regular  drama.  They  were  a  combination  of  ^rotesque  dumb-show,  of 
dances  by  men  and  women,  of  farcical  representations  in  verse-dialogue,  of 
incidents  in  low  and  profligate  life,  and  of  grave  sentiments  and  satirical  al- 
lusioBs  interspersed  with  the  dialogue.  Augustus  was  a  great  patron  of  these 
licentioas  representations.    See  Tac.  Ann.  i.  54. 
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9.  Est  hrevitaU  opttsj  The  want  of  this  quality  in  Lncilins  he  condemns 
in  S.  4.  9,  sqq. 

11.  modo  trist%\   *  Tristi '  signifies  *  serious.* 

t2.  Defendente  vicem]  *  Supporting  the  part/  like  "  ftingar  vice  cotis  *'  ( A. 
P.  304),  and  "Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumqne  virile  Defcndat"  (v.  193). 
On  *modo,'  see  S.  3.  12.  The  combination  Horaco  commends  is  that  of  the 
orator  st€*Tily  or  gravely  rebuking  vice,  of  the  humorous  satirist  ('  poGtae') 
broadly  Mcficuling  it,  and  of  the  polislied  wit,  who,  instead  of  throwing  liim- 
self  with  all  his  strength  upon  lus  victim,  substitutes  sarcasm  for  invective, 
and  lets  his  power  be  rather  felt  than  seen.  Of  these  thi-ee,  tho  gravity  of 
stem  reproof  Horace  estimates  lowest,  saying  that  ridicule  generaliy  settles 
questions,  of  however  grave  importance,  better  and  more  decisively  than  se- 
verity. 

15.  secat  res.'\  'Secare'  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'decidere'  in  Epp.  i.  16. 
42.  Cicero  (De  Or.  ii. 58)  says,  "Estplano  oratoris  movere  risum,  —  max- 
ime  quod  tristitiam  ac  severum  mitigat  et  rclaxat  odiosasque  res  saepe  quas 
argumentis  dilui  non  facile  est  joco  risuque  dissolvit." 

16.  Bli  scripta  guibus]  See  S.  4.  2,  n.  'Hoc  stabant,'  'stood  on  this 
ground,'  as  *  hinc  pendet,'  S.  4.  6. 

18.  Hermogenes]  See  S.  8.  129,  n.  *  Simius  iste'  probably  means  Deme- 
trins,  whom  we  meet  with  below  (v.  79)  as  an  abuser  of  Horace  and  (v.  90) 
as  a  trainer  of '  mimae,'  like  Heimogcnes,  with  whom  he  is  associated.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  him.  His  only  skill  was  to  sing  the  love-songs  of 
Calvus  and  Catnllus,  who  were  favorite  poets  of  the  last  generation,  and  great 
friends. 

20.  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis]  This  is  a  new  fanlt  in  the  style  of  Lucilius, 
not  before  mentioned.    See  the  note  on  S.  4.  6. 

21.  Seri  studioruml]  This  phrase  represents  tho  Greek  oyftifiaBeis»  In 
*quine  putetis'  the  interrogative  enclitic  is  somewhat  redundant,  but  not 
more  than  in  many  other  instances,  as  S.  ii.  2.  107,  and  3.  295,  317. 

22.  JUiodio  quod  Pitholeonti]  This  pcrson  is  unknown.  His  name  prob- 
ably  was  FithoUius ;  if  so,  Horace  changcd  that  termination  in  conformity 
with  the  Greek  usage,  as  TifJt6\aos  and  TifidXc»!',  Mcvekaos  and  MeveXtasj 
&c.,  aro  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 

24.  ut  Ckio  nota  ai]  On  *  nota '  see  C.  ii.  3.  8.  Here  the  Chian,  a  sweet 
wine,  would  represcnt  the  Greek,  as  the  rougher  wine  of  Campania  would 
stand  for  the  lcss  polished  Latin. 

26.  causa  PetiUif]     See  S.  4.  94,  n. 

27.  Scilicet  oUitua]  The  sense  of  the  passage  from  v.  25  to  30  is  this : 
"  You  say  that  the  language  is  more  elegant  if  it  be  set  off  with  Greek.  But 
I  ask  you  yourself,  is  it  only  when  you  are  writing  poetry,  or  when  you  have 
on  hand  a  difficult  cause,  such  as  that  of  Petillius  ?  Would  you  then  like- 
wise,  forgetting  your  country  and  your  birth,  while  our  great  orators  Pedius 
and  Messalla  are  elaborating  thcir  speeches  in  thcir  pure  mother  tongue 
('  Latine '),  —  would  you,  I  say,  prefer  mixing  up  a  foreign  jargon  with  your 
native  language,  like  a  double-tongued  man  of  Cannsium  ?  "  He  puts  the 
composition  of  verses  on  such  themes  as  Lucilius  chose,  on  a  level  with  the 
gravity  of  forensic  speakiii^,  and  asks  why,  if  the  man  would  not  apply  the 
rule  to  the  latter,  he  should  do  so  to  the  former. 

28.  Oum  Pedius  causas]  Who  Pedius  was,  is  quite  uncertain;  but  he 
must  have  been  well  known  as  an  orator.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether  Pop- 
licola  belongs  to  Pcdius  or  Corvinns,  about  whom  see  C.  iii.  21.  .Quintilian 
describes  Iiim  (x.  1. 113)  as  "orator  nitidus  et  candidus  et  quodammodo  prae 
se  ferens  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  suam."  And  Horace  speaks  again  of  his 
eloquence,  A.  P.  370.  His  intimacy  with  Horace  began  in  the  army  of  Bm- 
tus,  and  conttnued  unbroken  till  Horace'8  death. 

38 
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30.  Omtutni  more  bSinguiBfl  As  to  Caimsiiuii,  see  S.  5.  91.  It  was  one 
of  those  Greck  towns  which  remained  longest  and  most  pureLy  the  laxigaage 
of  its  founders,  as  we  may  snppose  from  the  text. 

36.  Twffidus  Alpinus]  This  is  supposed  to  bc  a  bad  poet  named  M.  Pn- 
rius  Bibaculus,  bom  at  Cremona  b.  c.  102  *  Turgidus  '  refers  to  his  pei-Fon. 
Horace  desciibes  him  elsewhere  as  "pingui  tentus  omaso"  (S.  ii.  5.  40), 
where  a  bombastic  yerse  of  his  is  quoted,  which  may  accoiint  for  his  boing 
called  familiarly,  by  his  contempOFaiies,  Alpinus.  Horace  speaks  of  liis  mur- 
dering  Mcmnon,  and  it  is  genemliy  supposed  that  this  refeiB  to  a  translation 
he  made  of  the  Aethiopis  of  Arctinus,  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  in  which 
Memnon  was  one  of  the  principal  heroes. 

37.  Dejingit  Bheni  luteuoi  caput,']  Horace  says  that  Furius,  like  some  nide 
artist,  had  made  a  figure  of  Rhenus  (the  Rhine)  with  a  head  of  clay,  rcferring 
to  the  statues  by  which  tho  different  river-gods  were  rgpresented,  and  to  Eome 
description  this  poet  had  giyen  of  the  Rhine,  perhaps  in  a  poem  he  is  said  to 
have  written  on  the  Gallic  war.  *  Defingo  '^  is  '  to  fashion  ont/  and  differs 
littlefrom*fingo.' 

38.  Quae  neque  in  aede  aonent']  Sp.  MfBcios  Tarpa  was  tfae  officer  who 
licensed  plays  before  they  were  acted.  He  is  mentioned  egain  in  the  Ars 
Pofitica  (y.  387).  His  dutics  had  previously  formed  part  of  the  functions  of 
the  sediles,  and  it  was  not  ttll  poiitical  allusions  became  common,  and  the 
position  of  affairs  too  critical  to  bear  them,  that  tfais  special  censorship  was 
created.  '  Aedes  *  in  the  singular  signifies  '  a  temple.'  Temples  of  ApoIVo  and 
the  Muses  are  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  87)  as  the  lesortx^f  poets,  and 
other  temples  besides  (sce  Ovid.  Trist.  iii.  1.  69)  had  buildings  attached  where 
^en  of  letters  assembled.  In  one  of  these,  therefore,  or  some  building  espe- 
cially  consecrated  to  thc  Muscs,  poets  who  had  plays  they  wished  to  get  rep- 
resented  recited  them,  probably  in  thc  presence  of  Tarpa. 

42.  Unua  vivoruniy  Fundani ;]  Of  this  Fundanius,  who  Horace  says  was 
the  only  man  of  the  day  who  could  write  n  comedy  in  the  style  of  Menander 
and  that  school,  nothing  whatever  is  known.  He  is  the  narrator  of  the  scene 
in  S.  ii.  8,  the  supper  of  Nasidienus.  Probably  Horace  exagigcrated  his  mer- 
its,  as  well  as  PolUo's,  out  of  affcction  for  the  men.  As  to  Pollio,  see  C.  ii.  1, 
Int,  and  v.  10,  n.  *Regum,'  such  as  the  "sacra  Pelopis  domus"  (C.  i.  6. 
%f  n.).  'Pede  ter  percusso '  rcfers  to  the  trimeter  iambic,  the  common  meas- 
ore  of  tragedy. 

44.  Ut  nemo  Varius  ducit ;]  As  to  Varius,  see  the  Ode  last  mentioned,  vv. 
8,  1 1 ,  and  S.  5.  40.  The  dcrived  significations  of  *  ducere '  are  various.  As 
appUed  to  a  poom,  it  is  probably  taken  from  the  process  of  spinning.  See 
Epp.  ii.  1.  225 :  "tenui  deducta  po&mata  filo."    See  also  S.  ii.  1.  4. 

45.  Virgilio\  Whether  Vii^il  had  at  this  timc  published  his  Geoigics  or 
not  is  quite  uncertaii;i,  from  the  doubt  that  hangs  over  both  the  date  of  this 
.Satire  and  the  publication  of  those  poems.  But,  at  any  rate,  Virgil  had  them 
in  hand,  and  his  friends  had  probably  heard  a  great  part  of  them  recited  in 
private.  The  Bucolics  had  been  publishcd  some  time,  and  they  sccm  to 
nave  been  thought  well  of,  though  until  the  Aeneid  had  made  some  progress 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Vii^l  was  classed  by  his  contcmporaries 
•with  poets  of  the  first  rank.  '  Facetmn '  signifies  '  elegant,'  as  in  a  coxcomb 
it  would  be  called  'fine,'  S.  2.  26. 

46.  Hoe  erat,']  Horace  says,  '  Fundanius  may  write  comedy  better  than 
any  man  living,  Pollio  tragedy,  Varius  epics,  Viigil  pastorals  :  this  (satue) 
was  what,  after  Varro  and  some  others  had  tried  it  in  vain,  I  was  able  to 
write  better  than  they,  though  not  eqnal  to  its  inventor'  (Lucilins).  Who  he 
means  by  '  some  otliers,'  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Varrone  Atadno]  P.  TcreiQtius  Varro  was  a  poet  of  the  day  some  years 
older  than  Horace.   He  was  called  Atadniu  ^m  tbe  Ata^,  /n  nv^  of  ^alUa 
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iNaiJioiieiisis,  io  distinguiMi  him  from  M.  Terentius  Va,rro,  who  is  «xraetiraes 
caUedJleatuius.  DifFerent  works  are  attributed  to  him.  His  attempts^  at 
6^tire — jn  which  Horace  says,  most  probably  with  justice,  that  he  had  fiiiled 
—  are  nowhere  noticed  but  here. 

53.  Ntl  comis  tragici  mutat  Luctlms  Acci?]  See  below,  v.  65.  Accius  was 
born  B.  c.  170,  and  was  a  writer  of  tragcdics,  chicfly  frora  the  Greek.  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  speak  very  highly  of  him,  and  the  popular  judgment  was  in 
hi.s  favor.    See  Epp  ii  1.  56.  and  A.  P.  259. 

55.  non  ut  majore  reprensis?  *  Not  as  if  lie  were  superior  to  those  hc  iinds 
fault  with/ 

59.  Qnid  vetat  et  nosmet]  Horace  says  he  is  at  liberty  to  inquii-e  whether 
it  is  not  a  natural  consequence  of  Lucihus's  temperament,  and  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  wrote  verses  not  more  polished  and  smooth  than 
might  be  expected  of  a  man  who  was  content  with  giving  his  lines  the  proper 
number  of  feet,  and  took  delight  in  stringing  together  a  vast  number  of  them 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  *  Pedibus  quid  claudere  senis '  explains  *  hoc,' 
*  contented  merely  with  this,' that  is  to  sav,  comprising  somethang  (that  he 
calls  a  verse,  for  therc  is  contcmpt  in  '  quid ')  in  six  feet. 

61.  Etrusci  Qaale  fuit  Oassi]  Of  this  Cassius  we  know  nothing,  andwhat 
HoFace  says  of  bim  is  no  more  than  a  jocular  invention  tbathis  writings 
were  so  numerous  and  worthless  that  his  funei-al  pile  was  made  of  them  and 
the  boxes  that  contained  thcm. 

63.  capsis]     See  S.  4.  22,  n. 

64.  Fuerit]     See  S.  i.  1.  45. 

65.  CbiKM  et  urbanus]     *  Agreeablc  and  refined.' 

66.  Qaam  rudis  et  Graecls]  *  AUow  that  ho  is  more  polisbed  than  the  in- 
ven.tor  of  a  rude  style  of  poetry  unknown  to  the  Greeks  might  be  expected  to 
be,  and  than  the  mass  of  the  older  posts  certainly  wcre  ;  still,  if  he  had  lived 
to  this  pur  time,  he  would  have  corrected  mucli  that  he  had  written.' 

71.  vivos  et  roderet  ungues.]  '  And  would  bite  his  nails  to  the  quick,*  as 
men  sometimes  do  whcn  they  are  thinking  very  nervously. 

72.  Saepe  stilum  vertas]  *  Stilum  vertcre  '  raeans  to  ei*ase  what  had  been 
writtcn,  one  end  of  the  iron  pen  (^  stilus ')  being  broad  like  the  end  of  a  chisel, 
for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  thc  letters  made  upon  the  wax  tablet  by  tho 
sharp  end,  which  thcy  called  '  acumen.' 

75.  Vilibus  in  ludis]  Such  schools  as  Flavius^s,  perhaps,  if  poetry  was 
ever  taught  therc,  or  in  those  cheap  schools  in  the  back  streets  mentioned  in 
Epp.  i.  20.  18.  The  word  '  dictari '  rcfers  to  the  practice  of  the  teachcr  rcad- 
ing  out  a  passage  for  the  pupil  to  repeat  after  him,  one  of  the  earliest  steps  in 
edacation  being  accurate  pronunciation.  Tho  words  'canerc.,'  'cantare,* 
which  are  frequently  applied  to  the  recitation  of  the  pupil,  show  tifiat  the  mod- 
tdation  of  the  voice  was  a  primaiy  considcration  in  teaching.  To  help  this 
Wiost  probably  was  one  principal  purpose  of  the  raaster^s  reciting  to  his  schol- 
ars,  which  was  done  quite  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  bcfore  the  boys 
eould  write;  whence  Horacc  says  (Epp.  ii.  1.  126),  "  Os  tenci*um  pueri  bal- 
bumque  pofita  figurat."  It  was  a  good  preparation  for  their  subsequent  train- 
ing  under  tlie  teacher  of  rhetoric.  It  is  a  practice  which  might  be  more  gen- 
erally  revived,  for  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  way  in  which  boys  nsually 
reador  repeat  thcir  lessons  in  our  schools. 

77.  explosa  Arbuscula]  This  was  a  celebrated  actress  in  Cicero's  time. 
As  she,  when  she  was  hissed  ofF  the  stage,  said  she  cared  nothing  for  the  rest 
of  the  spectators,  and  was  satisfied  if  she  pleased  the  front  benches  (the 
Equites),  so  Horace  says  he  only  wants  to  be  read  in  the  better  sort  of 
schools,  where  that  class'  of  pcople  sent  their  sons. 

78.  cimex  Pantilius,]  This  person,  if  it  be  a  real  name,  is  quite  unknown. 
A  more  contemptible  animal  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  liken  the  man  to, 
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whether  for  its  odor,  its  sknlking,  or  its  sting.    So  that  brjyfjurra  Kopkwfy 
XaOpobaKvai  Kopeesy  seem  to  have  been  proverbial  expreesions  for  calumny. 

79.  DemetriuSyl  See  above  on  v.  18;  and  as  to  Fannins,  see  S.  4.  21,  n. 
On  Plotius,  see  S.  5.  40 ;  and  on  Valgius,  C.  ii.  9,  Int.  He  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  13.  Who  Octavius  was,  we  cannot  tell.  Horace  does  not  mean  Augus- 
tus,  for,  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  Octavius  became  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus,  and  could  not  at  this  time  be  called  Octavius.  On  Fuscus  (to 
whom  the  epithet  'optimus*  beiongs),  see  C.  i.  22,  Int.,  and  S.  9.  61,  and 
Epp.  i.  10. 

83.  Viscorum  laudet  titerque .']  If  Viscus  be  the  correct  reading  in  S.  9.  22, 
and  S.  ii.  8.  20,  the  persons  there  mentioned  may  be  one  or  other  or  both  of 
these  brothers. 

84.  Ambitione  relegata]     *  Dismissing  flattery.' 

85.  tuo  cum  firatre,]  This  may  have  been  Gellius  Poplicola,  Messalla'8 
brother  by  adoption.  He  was  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Asia  Minor ;  but 
left  them  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  joined  M.  Antonius,  and  com- 
manded  the  right  wing  of  his  army  at  Actium.  If  therefore  this  be  the  per- 
son  Horace  alludes  to,  his  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  Brutus'8  camp. 
He  was  consul  in  the  year  b.  c.  36. 

86.  Vos,  Bibule  et  Serviy]  This  Bibulus  was  probably  the  youngest  son  of 
M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  59,  and  of  his  wife  Porcia, 
who  af terwards  married  M.  Brutus.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  stepfather^s 
life,  which  Plutarch  made  use  of.     He  must  have  been  still  quite  young. 

Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
and  he  left  a  son  named  Servius.  This  son  is  perhaps  the  person  Horace 
refers  to.  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  judge  by  his  letters  to  his  father. 
He  must  have  been  older  than  Horace,  and  vcry  much  older  than  Bibulus. 

Fumius  was  also  the  son  of  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  and  was 
a  favorite  with  Augustus.  The  epithet  *  candidus '  applied  to  him  by  Horace 
shows  that  he  deserved  csteem.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he  got 
Augustus  to  take  his  father,  who  had  followed  M.  Antonius,  into  favor. 

88.  Prudens]     *  Designedly,*  *  on  purpose.' 

91.  Discipularum  inter  Jubeo  plorare  cathedras.]  Their  pupils  were  chiefly 
*  mimae,'  actresses,  bot  some  ladies  of  birth  at  this  time  leamt  singing  of  pro- 
fessors,  and  it  was  not  counted  much  to  their  praise.  *  Jubeo  plorare '  corre- 
sponds  to  the  Greck  olp^(€iv  leeXcvo),  but  *  plorare '  represents,  not  only  the 
above  proverbial  expression,  but  the  drawling  of  the  singing-master  teaching 
his  pupils  sentimental  or  melancholy  songs.  '  Cathedra '  was  an  easy-chair 
used  chiefly  by  women. 

92.  /,  p«€r,J  Authors  did  not  write  themselves,  bnt  had  slaves,  called 
'  pueri  a  studiis,'  or  generally  '  librarii,'  to  whom  they  dictated.  See  S.  4. 10. 
Epp.  i.  10.  49 ;  ii.  1. 110.  We  are  to  suppose  that  Horace  extemporized  this 
anathema  against  Demetrius  and  Tigellius,  and  then  told  his  amanuensis  to 
go  before  he  forgot  it  and  add  it  to  the  Satire  as  his  *  subscriptio ' ;  which  in 
letters  was  the  wbrd  *  vale,'  or  something  civil  of  that  sort. 
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SATIRE    1. 

C.  Trebatius  Testa  was  a  jurisconsalt  of  cminence,  and  a  man  of  honor. 
He  wa8  in  the  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  was  consulted  bv  him  on  legal 
matters.  Horace  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  him,  thongh  he 
was  many  years  younger  than  Trebatius. 

Horace  pretends  to  lay  before  the  old  lawyer  a  case  for  his  opinion,  and 
asks  what  he  had  better  do  to  meet  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies.  Trebatius 
advises  him  to  cease  from  writin^,  which  Horace  says  is  impossible.  He  was 
bom  to  write,  and  must  do  it.  Ho  has  no  capaeity  for  heroic  subjects,  and 
has  a  passion  for  imitating  Lucilius,  to  whom  he  pays  a  graceful  compliment 
by  the  way.  Trebatius  wams  him  that  he  rans  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to 
death  by  his  great  friends,  or  of  legal  penalties  for  libeL  But,  trasting  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  he  sets  these  dangers  at  defiance,  and  resolves  to  in- 
dulge  his  inclination. 

1.  Sunt  quibus  —  videor]  Horace  had  undoubtedly  in  his  mind  those  par- 
ticular  opix>nents,  on  some  of  whom  he  had  retorted  in  S.  10  of  the  last 
book,  and,  this  being  the  case,  the  indicative  mood  is  wanted,  rather  than  the 
subjunctive,  after  'sunt  quibus'  (see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.,  and  compare  S.  i.  4.24). 
By  *  tendere  opus '  Horace  means  he  is  charged  with  carrying  his  work,  or 
straining  it,  beyond  the  license  properiy  allowed  to  satire.  '  Sine  nervis ' 
means  *  without  vigor.'    As  to  *  dedaci,^8ee  S.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

4.  Trebati,]     S©b  Introduction. 

7.  Optimum  ercU:]  Here  as  below  (v.  16)  tho  imperfect  indicative  is  nsed 
where  the  snbjunctive  might  be  expected.  The  Greeks  in  similar  cases  some- 
times  used  the  imperfect  indicative  without  ap,  where  the  usual  constraction 
reqnired  that  word. 

Ter  uncti  TranmiarUo  Tiberim]  See  S.  i.  6.  123,  n.  The  language  is  a 
little  in  the  style  of  a  Mex.'  *  Sub  noctem '  means  immediately  after  night- 
fall.  See  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.  S.  ii.  7.  109.  Epp.  ii.  2. 169.  It  appears  from 
Cicero's  letters  to  Trebatius  that  he  was  a  great  swimmer,  and  Cicero  de' 
scribes  himself  as  having  gone  home  from  his  house  one  night "  bene  potus 
seroque  "  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  22).    He  may  therefore  have  lived  pretty  freely. 

10.  rapit]    There  is  force  in  this  word,  *  hurries  you  on  like  a  torrenL' 

13.  quivis]    This  corresponds  to  6  rvx^v  in  Greek. 

14.  fincta  pereuntes  cuspide]  Plutarch,  in  his  Lifc  of  Marius  (c.  25),  re* 
lates  how,  on  the  occasion  of  a  batde  with  the  Cimbri,  he  altered  the  spears 
of  the  soldiers  in  such  a  way  that  they  conld  not  be  of  use  to  thc  enemy.  He 
says  that  the  spear-heads  were  formerly  fastened  to  the  shafk  by  two  iron 
nfuls,  and  that  Marius,  removing  one,  substituted  for  it  a  wooden  peg,  which 
would  give  way  when  the  spear  strack  the  shield,  where  it  wonld  stick  and 
drag  alon^  the  ground.  From  the  year  b.  c.  39  to  31,  Aucnistus  was  cn- 
gaged  at  diiferent  times  in  subduing  the  Gauls,  and  he  included  his  victories 
over  them  in  the  first  of  his  three  days'  triumphs,  in  b.  c.  29.  (See  C.  i.  2. 
49,  n.) 

15.  Aut  hbentis  equo]  The  Parthians  falling  under  blows  inflicted  by  the 
arms  of  AngoBtas,  is  a  picture  he  draws  from  his  own  imagination,  in  antiei- 
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pation  of  fatme  trinmphB.    Bnt  Angnstns  never  engaged  the  Parthlans  in 
the  field.     On  '  labentis  equo/  see  C  i.  2.  39,  n. 

16.  poteras]  Sce  above,  v.  7.  As  to  '  fortem/  see  what  is  said  of  '  Forti- 
tndo '  on  C  S.  57.  Trebatins  says,  if  Horacc  cannot  write  of  the  victones  of 
Augnstus,  he  may  of  his  virtues,  his  justice,  and  moral  courage. 

17.  Scipiadam  ut  sapiena  Lucilins]  Virp;il  uses  this  form  (Greorg.  ii.  170), 
"  Scipiadas  duros  bcllo."  As  the  elder  Scipio  had  Ennius  to  praise  him  (see 
C.  iv.  8),  so  the  younger  had  Lncilins,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  who 
served  under  him  in  the  Numantian  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  suppos- 
ing  that  Lucilius  wrote  a  separate  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Scipio,  thongh  It 
Is  not  improbable  that  he  did  so.  '  Sapiens '  is  applied  to  the  poet  as  '  doc- 
tns '  18  elsewhere.  See  note  on  C  i.  L  29.  "  Haud  mihi  deero '  Horaoe  uses 
above,  S.  i.  9.  56. 

18.  dextro  tempore]  See  below,  S.  4.  4  :  "  Cnm  te  sic  tempore  laevo  Inter- 
pellarim." 

20.  Otti  male  «i  palpere]  *  If  yon  stroke  him  clomsily,  he  kicks  out,  and 
protects  himself  on  every  side. 

21.  Qjuanto  rectius  hoc\  H^ce  says  that  he  may  attempt  Aose  subjects, 
bnt  he  must  wait  for  an  opportunity.  And  Trebatius  continues, '  How  mndi 
better  is  this,  than  with  bitter  verses  to  offend  snch  wrctched  creatnres  as 
Pantolabns  and  Nomentanus,  by  whlch  he  only  excites  the  fears  and  hatred 
of  every  one !  * 

22.  Paniolabum]     S.  i.  8.  11. 

24.  Quid/aciam  ?]  *  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  says  Horace*  *  Every  man  has 
his  taste,  and  mine  is  to  string  verses  together  fike  Lncilins.' 

MHoniuSy]  This  man  is  said  to  have  been  a  '  scnrra,'  a  parasite,  a  low  fel- 
low  who  has  no  rcspect  for  himself,  who  lets  himself  ont,  at  tiie  price  of  a 
dinner,  to  entertain  rich  people  and  their  gncsts  with  buffoonery  and  small 
talk.  Milonius,  as  soon  as  the  wine  got  into  his  head,  would  get  np  and 
danoe  before  the  company,  the  lowest  proceeding  in  the  eyes  <m  a  Roman 
that  could  be  imagined.  'Icto,'  in  tbis  sense  of '  wine-struck,'  does  not  occnr 
elsewhere.    It  is  a  Greek  notion. 

26.  Casicr  gaudet  e^tiu,]  This  difference  in  the  tastes  of  Castor  and  his 
brother  is  expressed  in  one  line  of  the  Uiad  (iii.  237),  Kdaropd  0*  iwirobafiov 
Koi  nv^  dyaBov  IIoXvdevKra. 

27.  quat  capUum  mmntf]  Compare  "  Quot  homines  tot  sententiae :  sons 
cuique  mos/*    (Phormio,  ii.  4  14.) 

28.  claudere]     See  S.  i.  10.  59. 

31.  neque  si  male  cesserat]  *  Never  resorting  to  anything  else,  whether  mat- 
ters  had  gone  ill  with  him  or  well." 

33>  Votiva  — tabella]  On  the  praetice  of  hanging  up  a  pictnre  in  the  tem- 
ples  to  commemorate  escape  from  shipwreck,  see  C  i.  5. 12,  n.  It  was  prob- 
ably  not  coniined  to  sailors. 

34.  Vita  sents.]  Lncilius,  the  date  of  whose  death  is  not  certain,  but  who 
is  said  to  have  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  b.  c.  103,  is  here  called  old  only  in 
point  of  time,  as  in  Epp.  ii.  1,  56,  "  Aufert  Pacuvius  docti  &mam  senls  Ac- 
cins  alti";  and  above  (S.  i.  10.  67),  "poetarum  seniomm  tnrba" ;  and  as 
Aristophanes  is  called  by  Persius  (i.  124), ''  praegrandis  senex  " 

Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps:]  See  C  iii.  4.  9,  n.  'Anceps'  is  nenter. 
'  Sub '  signifies  *  close  np  to,'  where  '  sub '  has  its  original  meaning  '  up,'  and 
**  the  sense  of  *  to  *  belongs  to  the  accusative  termination,  not  to  the  preposi- 
tion  "  As  to  '  colonns,*  see  C  ii.  14.  12,  n.  *  Romano '  is  nsed  for  the  Ro- 
mans,  as  in  Epod.  vii.  6,  and  Tac  Ann  xii.  58. 

The  colony  of  Venusia  was  formed  in  b.  c.  291,  the  last  vear  of  the  third 
Samnite  war,  when  L.  Postumius  Megellus  and  C.  JnniuB  brutns  Bubnlcns 
wem  conaaU.    Tbe  town,  which  was  on  the  borders  of  LacaniA  and  A|>iilia» 
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ftelonffed  to  llie  Sanmites,  from  whom  U  was  taken  by  Q.  Fabias.  (Sabelli 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  aU  the  tiibes  which  issucd  from  the 
Sabine  stock,  of  whom  the  Samnitos  wcre  one.)  Apulia  and  Iiucania  were, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  independent  statcs  m  close  alliance  with  the 
Samnites ,  but  after  the  iirst  year  they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  desert 
those  allies,  and  joined  the  Komans,  with  whom  thcy  contmucd  to  unite  their 
forces  tiil  the  end  of  the  war.  Horace^s  supposition  that  onc  or  other  of 
those  states  was  meditating  or  carrying  on  war  with  Rome,  is  not,  therefore, 
strictly  accurate ;  but.they  were  always  very  doubtful  allies,  and  were  glad  to 
assist  their  old  enemies  the  Greek  cities  in  their  resistance  to  Kome,  whcn 
Uiey  called  in  the  help  of  Pyrrhus ;  and  it  was  not  tili  the  fall  of  Tarentum, 
B.  c.  272^  that  these,  in  common  with  the  other  southem  states  of  Italy,  iinaU 
ly  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Kome,  and  accepted  their  freedom  from 
isr.  Xt  was  in  consequence  of  the  commandine  posUion  of  Venusia,  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  three  nations  of  the  Samnites^  Apulians,  and  Lucanians,  that  the 
Somans  aent  there  in  the  above  year  (b.  c.  291 )  a  colon^  of  twenty  thousand 
persons.  This  place  was  of  great  use  to  the  Komans  m  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus.  After  their  reverse  at  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  a,  u.  c.  474,  the  remnant 
of  their  army  retieated  to  Yenusia,  and  here  many  fonnd  lefuge  after  the 
defeat  of  Cann».  The  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  in  Venusinus,  Horace 
makes  short  here,  and  in  C.  i.  28.  26.  Juvenal  lengthens  it  (vi.  167) : 
"  Malo  Venusinam  quam  te,  Comelia,  mater  Gracchomm/'  where,  as  here, 
the  homble  inhabitant  of  Venusia  is  contrasted  with  the  proud  matron  of 
Kome.  '  Quo  ne'  (v.  37)  is  an  unusnal  expression,  in  which  'quo'  is  re- 
dondant 

39.  Sed  hic  ttUua  haud  petet  uUro]  On  this  use  of  '  sed/  see  C.  iv.  4  22,  n. 
'  Ultro  "  means  here  '  wantonly^'  without  provocation  or  cause.  See  C.  iv. 
4.  51,  n. 

43.  vtpereatl  '  Ut '  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  use  of  w-,  expressjng  a 
wish.  He  bopes  Ihat  his  adversaries  will  let  him  alone,  and  leave  his  sword 
(tbat  18,  his  pen)  to  rust.  From  '  at  ille  *  the  constmction  is  a  little  irregular, 
bnt  the  abraptness  of  the  several  clauses  is  well  suited  to  the  occasion  :  '  but 
for  that  man  that  provokes  me,  he  had  better  not  touch  me,  I  cry ;  he  'il 
.finfier  if  he  does,'  &c. 

47.  CennusirQttu — iir»am,j  Cervius  appears  to  have  been  an  informer. 
T^  is  not  the  man  mentioned  m  S.  ii.  6.  77.  '  Umam '  means  either  the  ura 
into  which  the  jndices  put  their  tablets,  or  that  into  wfaich  their  names  were 
pQt  for  drawing  the  jury.    Either  way  it  is  equivalent  to  '  jndicinm.' 

48.  Canidia  AUmti  quibus]  Albutius  was  perhaps  a  person  notorious  for 
having  poisoned  somebody,  and  '  Albuti  venennm '  may  have  become  pro- 
veibi^.  We  meet  with  an  Albutius  below  (S.  2.  67),  who,  fiom  his  charac- 
^r^  may  have  been  the  same  as  this. 

49.  Urande  malum  Turius,]  Of  this  person  we  know  nothin^.  He  threat- 
ens  his  adversary  with  an  adverse  judgment  if  he  ever  has  a  pnvate  <suit  tried 
beforehim. 

50.  Ut  quQ  gmaque  valet]  In  what  follows  it  is  Horace'8  pnrpose  to  sbow 
that  it  is  a  law  of  natuie  that  every  one  should  use  the  means  of  defence  that 
are  given  him,  and  he  is  only  acting  on  this  law  when  he  employs  satire  in 
8elf-4efence.  '  Unde '  in  v.  52  belongs  to  *  monstratum,'  as,  in  the  next  Sa- 
tire,  V.  31,  "  Unde  datnm  sentis,"  *  by  what  suggcsted  if  not  from  within  ?  * 
Of  ScsBva  we  know  nothing.  What  Horace  says  is,  that  he  would,  like  other 
animals,  lesort  to  the  means  most  natural  to  him,  which  were  not  violence, 
to  which  cowards  have  an  avorsion,  but  poison. 

54.  Mirum,  Ut  neque]  '  Straoge !  yes,  as  strange  as  that  the  wolf  does  not 
kick^  nor  the  ox  bite.' 

58.  seu  Mors  atris  arcumvdat  a/w,]  This  rcpresentation  of  death  hovering 
OTer  f  man  jfiiji  d^j:^  yn»&,  jo»j  we  beejfiL  t^en  frpm  a  paiating« 
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60.  Qaisqms  erit  vitae  seribam  ccior.]  This  loose  collocation  of  words  is  not 
imcomraon  in  Horace.    It  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

O^uer,  vt  m]  See  Introduction.  This  sentence  illnstrates  the  rale  ro- 
specting  verbs  of  fearing,  that  they  "  haye  the  snbjnnctive  with  *  ne  *  if  the 
object  £e  not  desired,  with  *  ut '  if  it  be  desired  "  (Key*8  L.  G.  1186),  to  which 
the  note  is  "  Observe  that  the  Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  English  has 
none,  and  vice  versa  " 

64  Detrahere  a  pellem,]  Compare  Epp.  i.  16.  44.  Each  of  the  Scipiones 
had  a  Liehus  for  his  intimate  companion.  This  is  C.  Laelius  Sapiens,  the 
fnend  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  and  well  known  throngh  Cicero'8  trea- 
tises  *  De  Senectnte '  and  *  De  Amicitia,'  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  a  listen- 
er,  in  the  latter  the  principal  speaker.  As  to  the  foliowing  verse,  see  C.  ir. 
8.  18,  n.    Lncilins  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  these  two  friends. 

67:  Metello]  Q.  Csecilins  Metellns  had  the  cognomen  Macedonicns  given 
him,  for  his  successes  against  Andriscns,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
seus,  king  of  Macedonia.  Horace  means  to  say  that  Scipio  and  Laelius  were 
not  offended  at  the  wit  of  Lncilius,  nor  feared  it  might  tnrn  npon  themselves, 
when  they  saw  hira  attack  Metellus.     Why  he  did  so  is  uncertain. 

68.  iMpo]  Who  Lnpns  was  is  not  certain.  His  name  appears  in  many 
ot  the  fragments  of  Lucilins.  The  most  probable  person  is  L.  Comelins 
Xientulus  Lupns,  who  was  consnl  b.  c.  156.  What  he  had  done  to  provoke 
Luciliu8's  satire  we  do  not  know,  but  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  2.3)  has  pre- 
servcd  a  verse  of  his  in  which  Lupus  is  classed  with  the  peijnred  and  prof- 
ligate. 

Atq\d  Primoree  poptdi]  '  Atqui/  which  is  a  form  of  *  at  quin,*  means  *  btrt 
he  did,  did  he  not  ? '  *  Tributim,'  throughont  all  the  tribes  •  he  attacked  the 
optimates  and  plebeians,  and  all  without  distinction.  As  to  the  tribes,  see 
Epp.  i.  6.  52,  n.     *  Aeauus '  nieans  *  favorable  to.' 

72.  Virtus  Scipiadae]  On  this  fonii,  see  above,  v.  17.  See  also  S.  i.  2. 
32,  n.,  on  the  expression  *  virtus  Scipiadae.*  Lfelius,  as  above  mentioned, 
had  the  cognomen  Sapiens  given  him,  and  any  one  who  reads  Cicero's  trea- 
tise  that  bears  his  name  will  understand  Horace's  epithet  *  mitis.'  One  of 
the  Scholiasts  relates  a  story  of  Lselius  running  round  the  dinner-table,  and 
Lncilius  pursuing  him  with  a  napkin,  to  flog  him.  Lncilius  was  bora  b.  c. 
148,  and  Scipio  died  b.  c  129.  He  was  therefore  bnt  ft  boy  when  he  thns 
plaved  with  these  friends ;  and  if,  as  Horace'8  language  impiies,  he  wrote 
satires  in  Scipio's  lifetimc,  they  were  probably  the  mere  intemperate  sallies 
of  youth.  But  Horace  may  be  mistaken.  The  fare  of  these  great  men  was 
of  the  simplest  kind.     (See  note  on  S.  i.  6.  115.) 

75-  Infra  Lucili  censum]  Horace  had  before  intimated  (v.  34,  n.)  that  he, 
a  poor  man's  son,  bora  in  a  provincial  town,  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
Lucilius,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  rich,  and  had  a  fine  house  in  the  ForanL 

78.  nisi  quid  <m,]  This  is  equivalent  to  saying,  *  This  is  what  I  think,  Tre- 
batius ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  defer  to  your  opinion  if  you  differ  from  me.' 

79>  nihil  hinc  diffindere  possim.]  The  meaning  of '  diffindere '  is  not  qnite 
clear.  Perhaps  it  has  the  same  sense  as  'secare'  abovc  (S.  i.  10.  15,  and 
Epp.  i.  16.  42) ;  that  is,  *todecide.'  If  so,  Trebatins  says  he  cannot  dedde 
the  question  from  the  premises  Horace  has  put  before  him  (•  hinc '). 

80.  Sed  tamen]  By  the  XII.  Tables,  the  writing  of  scnrrilous  verses  was 
among  the  few  offences  that  were  punishable  with  death.  See  Dict.  Antt., 
Art. '  Injuria,'  and  compare  Epp.  ii.  1.  153.  There  was  a  'lex  Coraelia  de 
injuriis/  which  probably  included  the  offence  of  writing  scurrilons  verses. 
"VV^hcn  Trebatius  says  there  is  '  jus  judiciuinque,'  he  means  that  there  is  law, 
and  also  there  are  legal  proceedings,  for  this  case.  *Ne  forte '  is  used  as  in 
C.  iv.  9,  1,  where  see  note,  and  compare  Epp.  i.  1.  13  ;  18. 58  ;  ii.  1.  208. 
'  Sanctarnm '  is  a  participle,  *  quae  sanciuntnr.'  *  Sancire  legem '  was  to 
affix  the  penalty  to  a  <  lex/  and  so  give  it  effect.    See  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  12. 
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85.  kmiraverit,']  '  Latro '  is  ased  as  a  transitive  verb  in  Epod.  y.  58,  and 
Epp.  i.  2.  66,  ana  so  it  is  here,  *  What  if  one  barks  at  a  man  who  deserves 
Tebuke,  he  himself  being  untainted  ? ' 

86.  Solventur  risu  tabulae,]  The  'tabulae'  are  the  tablets  ('tabellae  judi- 
ciariae ')  by  which  the  judices  declared  their  votes,  and  Trebatius  probably 
means  to  say,  that  the  votes  of  the  judices  will  be  decided  by  the  amusement 
of  the  scene,  or  else  that  the  severity  of  their  votes  will  be  melted  by  it ;  that 
18,  that  the  matter  will  be  treated  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideratiou ;  the 
jadices  will  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  acquit  the  defendant. 


SATIRE    II. 

The  object  of  this  Satire  is  to  teach  the  advantages  of  moderate  eating. 
Of  Ofella,  the  person  into  whose  mouth  Horace  puts  the  chief  part  of  his 
precepts,  we  know  no  more  than  we  may  gather  from  the  Satire  itself,  —  that 
in  Horace's  youth  he  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  near  Venusia,  and  that  his 
property  was  taken  from  him  and  made  over  to  ono  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 
named  Umbrenus  (v.  133),  and  that  he  afberwards  rented,  as  '  colonus,'  a 
farm  on  that  estate  which  was  once  his  own.  This  transfer  took  place,  in  all 
probability,  when  tho  troops  retumed  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
B.  c.  42,  at  which  time  (amonj^  several  other  districts)  the  Venusinus  ager 
"was  distribnted  among  the  soldiers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Horace  visit- 
ed  his  native  place,  and  renewcd  his  acquaintance  with  Ofella,  on  his  retum 
from  Brandisium.  (See  Introduction  to  S.  i.  5,  sub  fin.)  The  old  man,  un- 
changed  by  the  reverses  of  fortune,  industrious  and  uncomplaining,  cxhoiting 
his  sons  to  frugality  and  contentment,  is  a  pleasant  picture,  and  helps  by 
contrast  to  illustrate  the  gluttonous  and  laxurioas  habits  of  the  city. 

2.  queie  praecepit  0/eIla]     See  Introduction. 

3.  abnarmis  sapiens,  crassaque  MinervOf]  A  man  wise  withont  mle,  and  of 
plain  mother  wit.  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  c.  5)  nses  the  expression  "agamus 
pingui  Mincrva  "  as  a  proverbial  one.  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
and  *  crassa  Minerva '  therefore  means,  proverbially,  a  coarse  kind  of  wisdom. 

4.  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes]  The  wealthy  Romans  had  aiready  leamed 
to  fiU  thcir  rooms  with  costly  furaiture,  and  to  make  a  display  of  their  plate, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  useful  or  omamental  vessels.  Very  much  of  the 
plate  thus  displayed  was  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  very  costly,  and  much 
of  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  good  deal  taken  from  Greek  and  Asiatic 
temples,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  various  conquerors  (Marcellus  and  Mum- 
mius  in  particular),  by  extortionate  goveraors,  or  by  the  travelling  *  merca- 
tores,'  who  thus  brought  home  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  they  took  abroad. 
The  dishes  of  thc  rich  were  very  generally  of  silver,  so  that  the  *  lances '  hero 
mentioned  would  be,  not  only  those  which  appeared  for  show,  but  thoso  also 
in  which  thc  viands  were  served.  *  Lances '  is  here  used  as  a  generic  namo 
for  dishes ;  but  thcro  were  particular  names,  as  *  patina,'  *  catinus,'  *  scutula,' 
'  gabata,*  '  paropsis,'  all  of  different  shapes  and  for  difFerent  uses. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  article  in  which  the  Romans  showed  more 
extravagance  than  their  tables  ;  and  Pliny  relates  of  Cicero  that  he  gave  a 
million  sesterces  for  a  table  of  the  sort  called  *  orbes.'  These  consisted  of 
single  slabs,  sometimes  of  great  diameter. 

9.  Qnruptus  judex.]  Horace  likens  the  man  whose  judgment  is  biassed 
by  a  fine  table  and  good  dinner,  to  a  judex  who  has  been  tampered  with. 
(See  C.  iv.  9.  39,  n.) 
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Tjep&reHi  aeelahu  equtwe]  There  ig  some  confbsion  raised  in  tiiis  long  sen- 
tence  by  the  introdnction  of  the  words  *  pete  cedentem  a€ra  disco.'  Horace 
means  at  first  to  say,  "  When  yoa  have  tired  jonrself  with  hnnting  the  hare, 
with  riding  an  unbroken  horse,  or  (snpposing  the  rongher  sports  are  too 
much  for  yon)  with  ball-play  or  thiowing  the  discns,  and  are  dij  and  hungry, 
then  see  if  you  will  despise  the  commonest  food,  and  call  for  nch  mulsum." 
Instead  of  which  he  says :  "  Afcer  hunting  the  hare  or  wearying  yourself  with 
riding,  or  if  (supposing  you  are  only  accustomcd  to  Greek  sports,  and  the 
Koman  are  too  much  for  you)  ball-play  occupies  you  or  the  discus,  then 
throw  the  discus ;  but  when  fatigue  shall  have  banished  fastidiousness,  and 
you  are  dry  and  hungry,  then  see  if,"  ete. 

10.  Romana  —  Mimiaj     This  is  a  way  of  expressing  Boman  sports. 

11.  seupUavdox]  The  baU-pUty,  which  was  so  common  an  aiimsemcnt 
in  one  shape  or  other  among  the  Romans,  was  introduced  from  Grecce, 
though  the  Romans  had  varieties  perhaps  of  their  own  invention. 

13.  Seu  te  discas  agity]  The  throwing  of  the  discos  likewise  was  of  Greek 
origin,  and  belonged  to  the  heroic  age.  It  had  no  resemblance  to  the  quoit, 
by  which  name  it  is  sometimes  rendered,  but  was  a  round  flat  plate  of  metal 
or  stone,  sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

14.  Cum  iabor  extuderit]  'Extundo'  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense, 
but  it  is  a  very  apt  word  for  the  occasion.  Hunger  beating  fastidiousness 
out  of  a  man  represents  the  power  of  the  one,  and  &e  contemptible  charaeter 
of  the  other,  very  weU, 

15.  ntsi  Hgmettia  meHa  Faiemo]  This  oonstituted  the  drink  called  'mul- 
sum,'  olvofukt,  which  was  commonly  drunk  at  the  preparatory  conrse  caUed 
'gnstus'  or  'promulsis'  (see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  the  former  name  being  taken 
from  the  dishes  that  were  eaten  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite,  and  the  latfer  from 
the  mulsum  that  was  taken  with  them.  The  use  of  the  strong  Falemiaa 
wine  for  this  mixture,  in  which  the  usual  proportion  was  four  of  wine  to  one 
of  honey,  is  condemned  below,  S.  4.  25. 

16.  promusj  This  was  one  of  the  'ordinarii'  or  npper  domestic  slaves, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  the  wine-ceUar  and  larder.  He  was 
hence  caUed  *  celiarius,'  ateo  '  procurator  peni,'  *  steward  of  the  provisions.' 
Another  name  hc  bore  was  '  condus,'  because  he  had  to  take  into  store  (*  con- 
dere')  the  provisions  that  were  left  or  brought  in  for  consumption ;  aad,  as 
the  same  person  who  locked  up  also  took  out  the  provisions  ('promere'), 
both  names  were  nnifed  in  one,  *  conduspromus.' 

17.  hiemat  mxxre:]    '  Hiemat'  is  copied  from  the  Greek  ;^€iiui^<frac. 

18.  Latrantem  stomachmn]  Compare  'iratum  ventrem'  (S.  ii.  8.  5).  A 
hnngry  man  is  yulgarly  said  to  "  have  a  wolf  in  his  belly,"  to  this  day. 

19.  Qai  parttan  f\  The  subject  is  only  to  be  gathered  from  the  context. 
*  Whence  do  you  suppose  this  appetite  springs,  or  how  is  it  obtained  ?  * 

20.  pnlmentaria  quaere]  The  SchoHasts  tell  us  a  story  of  Socrates,  th«t, 
when  he  was  taking  a  long  walk,  he  acconnted  for  his  activity  by  saying 
S^jrov  avvayto^  *  I  am  getting  sauce  for  my  dinner.'    See  Epp.  i.  18.  48. 

21.  osfrea  Nec  scarus]  These  were  all  served  up  with  the  *gustus,'  to  stir 
up  the  appetite.  Oysters  were  eaten  raw  or  dressed.  The  *  scarus '  was  a 
fish  not  known  in  these  days.  It  was  rare,  even  among  the  Romans,  and 
imported  from  the  ^gean  Sea.  Martiai  says  it  was  go<S  for  the  stomach, 
but  of  poor  flavor.'  The  *  lagois '  is  described  by  the  Scholiast  as  'a  bird  of 
the  color  of  a  hare  * ;  beyond  which  we  know  nothing  about  it.  '  Ostrea '  is 
here  used  as  a  dissyllable.  Of  the  other  things  of  which  the  '  promulsis ' 
usually  consisted,  some  are  given  below  (S.  8.  8,  sq.).  The  peacock  was  a 
dish  lately  introduced  when  Horace  wrote. 

33.  pomtopavone]  'Fonere/  for  putting  on  th»  table,  occtun  below  (S. 
4.  14), 
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24.  lergere  pakLtnfhy]    '  To  wipe  the  palate/  is  k  novel  oxpTessioii. 

25.  vanis  rerumil     feee  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n. 

28.  Cocto  num  adest]  The  '  m '  is  pionoimced  witii  the  following  word>  fis 
is  common  in  Terence. 

30.  decqaum  te  peterel]  The  infinitive  'petere '  expresses  a  feeling  of  in- 
dignation.  This  infinitive  is  dependent  on  some  sach  phrase  as  *  credendam 
est.'  The  sense  is  as  follows  :  "  To  think  that,  although  in  the  qualitr  of 
the  flesh  there  is  no  difFerence,  you  should  prefer  tht  pearfowl  to  tne  other, 
deluded  bv  the  superioritv  of  its  beauty."  'Hac'  refers  not  to  the  bird  last 
mentioned,  but  to  Ihat  wnich  the  speaker  prefers,  or  is  defending ;  just  as  we 
have  *his  *  and  *illis '  chanmng  places  below  (36.  37). 

31.  Unde  datum  sentis]  The  sentenee  goes  on  thus :  '  Be  it  so :  grant  that 
you  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  in  the  matter  of  the  bird  with  a  fine  taif ; 
but  what  sense  can  tell  you  whether  snch  and  sndi  a  fish  was  caught  in  the 
Tiber  or  in  the  open  sea,  between  the  bridgcs  or  at  the  month  of  the  river?" 
This  is  not  a  very  well  chosen  question.  That  part  of  the  river  which  is 
meant  by  *  inter  pontes '  lay  between  the  Pons  FabriciuiB,  which  joined  the 
Insula  Tiberina  with  the  left  bank,  and  the  Pons  Sotblicius,  and  between 
these  bridges  the  Ck)aca  Maxima  empticd  itself  Here  the  stream>  was  more 
than  usually  rapid,  and  'jactatus,'  *tossed,'  expresses  rtiis.  It  would  not 
require  a  very  keen  epicure  to  distinguish  a  fish  caught  in  those  waters ;  and 
the  fish  taken  at  sea,  if  it  was  the  same  fish,  wonld  be  out  of  seaBon  and 
coarse.    The  *  lupus '  is  said  to  have  becn  of  the  pike  kind. 

33.  Ostiu  tub  Tusei  9]  '  Sub '  with  the  accusative,  in  phrases  of  place,  seemB 
to  have  the  meaning  it  has  in  phrases  of  time,  *  immediately  after^  (see  £pod. 
ii.  44,  n.) ;  so  that  *  snb  ostia '  would  be  '  immediatelv  on  entering  the  mouth.' 
But  it  usually  in  these  phrases  foUows  a  verb  of  motion,  and  means  *  ctose  up 
to ' ;  and  if  it  be  so  understood  here,  the  verb  of  motion  must  be  supplied^ 
'as  you  approach  close  up  ta.'  The  Tiber  is  called  '  Tuscus  amnis,'  as  (C. 
i.  ao.  5)  it  is  said  fo  be  Ma!ecnas's  'patemum  flumen,'  because  it  riees  in 
Btruria. 

34.  MtMum]  The  muUet  was  a  fish  in  high  estimation  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  Martial  speaks  of  one  of  t\i'0  pounds  as  the  least  that  should  be 
put  upon  a  fine  dish.  This,  Plinv  says,  was  a  size  it  rarely  exceeded.  Ju- 
venal^tells  a  story  of  a  man  who  bought  a  muUet  of  six  pounds,  at  a  thou- 
sand  sesterces  fov  cach  pound  (iv.  15).  The  bearded  mullet,  as  it  was  called, 
was  hekl  in  highest  csteem.  Horace  says  the  man  is  mad  to  admire  a  mallet 
of  three  pounds,  since  to  be  served  up  it  must  be  divided  into  as  many  sepa- 
rate  dishes  (see  £pp.  i.  18.  48,  n.). 

36.  Quaa  sdlieet  Mis]  '  Illis '  does  not  refer  to  the  more  remote  object  here, 
but  to  the  nearer,  as  in  v.  29  (see  note).     *  His '  refers  to  thc  moUet. 

40.  At  ffotf  Praeeentes  Atwtri,]  *Now  may  ye,  O  potent  south-winds.' 
'  At '  is  a  particle  of  exdamatton,  when  a  sodden  emotion  is  expressed,  as 
mentioned  above  (Epod.  v.  l ).  The  winds  are  invoked  as  deities.  As  to 
*  pixhesens '  in  thts  application,  see  O.  i.  35.  2. 

41 .  quamquam]  *  Thoagh  I  need  not  invo^e  your  help ;  for  the  boar  and 
the  fre^  tarbot  lose  thdr  Savor,  when  llie  stomaeh  is  goi^ed  and  seeks  stim- 
ulants.' 

42.  rkombus]  This  fisb,  if  it  was  tbe  turbot,  was  not  less  esteemed  by  the 
Romans  than  by  ourselres.  The  finest  were  canght  in  the  Hadriatic,  near 
Kavenna,  whenoe  die  fish  that  caused  such  a  sensation  in  JuvenaFs  story  (iv. 
37,  sqq.)  he  calls  "  Hadriaci  spatium  admirabSIe  riiombi."  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain  that  we  know  what  fish  is  meant  by  the  '  rbombus.'  Respecting  *  rapula* 
and  '  inulae,'  see  below,  6.  8.  51.  On  the  use  of  eggs  at  tiie  '  promolsis,'  see 
S.  i.  3.  6.  The  sense  in  which  Horaee  nses  the  wwds  '  pauper '  and  *  rex '  i» 
nowfaBK  moxe  mukai  tfaaa  here  (see  C.  L  1. 18«  ai»d  C.  i  4;  14). 
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47.  GiJloni  praeoonu  erai  aeipensere]  This  penon,who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Luciliufl  and  was  noticed  bj  him,  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  '  aci- 
penser/  which  fish  is  (said  to  be  a  stargeon.  In  respect  to  '  praeconis/  see  S. 
i.  6.  86,  n.  . 

50.  auctor  doctUt  praetorius.]  It  is  said  one  Kufus  was  the  first  to  biing 
into  fashion  the  eating  of  young  storlcs.  Wlien  he  lived,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  He  mnst  have  served  the  office  of  praetor,  from  the  epithet  Horace  gives 
him.  The  stork  went  T>at  of  fashion,  as  Ofella  predicts ;  and  though  golls 
did  not  take  its  place,  cranes  came  into  vogue.  See  S.  ii.  8.  87.  As  to 
*  auctor,'  see  C  i.  28.  14,  n.  The  word  *  edixerit '  is  a  play  upon  the  *  edic- 
tum  *  of  the  '  praetor.' 

52.  pravi  docilis]  *  Sver  ready  to  leam  what  is  bad.'  The  construclion  is 
like  '  docilis  modorum,'  in  C.  iv.  6.  43.  '  Fravus '  signifies  '  crooked,'  as  op- 
posed  to  *rectus,'  'straight';  and  so  'pravum  detoreeris,'  below  (v.  55),  is 
literally  *tum  yoorself  awry/  'Pravis  taJia'  (S.  i.  3.  48)  are  'crooked 
imkles.' 

53.  Sordidtu  a  lenitt]  Horace  goes  on  to  show  that  moderation  is  not 
meanness,  and  that  propriety  lies  in  a  middle  course. 

55.  Avidienus,]  This  man  was  a  miser,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  He  was  '  a  dirty  dog,'  and  so  the  name  Canis  was  properly  applied  to 
him. 

58.  de/mndere]  'Diffundere'  means,  as  mentioned  before,  to  draw  wine 
from  the  *  dolium '  into  the  '  amphora,'  *  testa,'  or  *  cadus,'  (all  the  same  kind 
of  vessel,)  in  which  it  was  kept  till  it  was  fit  to  drink.  When  poured  thenoe 
into  the  'crater,'  to  be  mixed  fbr  drinking,  it  was  said  to  be  'defusnm.' 
This  miser^s  wine  was  of  a  poor  kind,  probably  not  fit  to  be  bottled  in  the 
first  instance,  but  only  to  be  drank  from  the  '  dolium.*  He  bottled  it,  and 
did  not  produoe  it  for  consumption  till  it  was  tumed  ('  mntatum '). 

59.  Itcebit  IUerqxttia]  On  Micebit,'  sce  Epod.  xv.  19.  'Repotia'  was  a 
'  coena '  sometimes  given,  the  day  after  marriage,  by  the  husband.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  explanation  of  the  custom  is  to  be  met  with.  The  marriage- 
dinner  was  given  oy  the  husband.    As  that  was  usually  a  scene  of  nothing 

•  but  unrestraincd  merriment,  perhaps  the  religious  ceremonies,  required  prop- 
erly  to  inaugurate  the  new  life  of  thc  married  couple,  and  to  propitiate  the 
Penates  and  Lares,  were  usually  deferred  to  this  day ;  and  the  sobrietv  of 
the  'repotia'  was  probably  designed  to  make  amends  fbr  the  licensc  of  the 
'  coena  nuptialis.'  The  Eiomans  observed  their  birthdays  with  religious  accu- 
racy.     See  note  on  C.  iv.  11.  8. 

61 .  albatus]  They  took  care  on  every  holiday  to  have  their  togas  especially 
clean.  The  ordinary  toga  was  not  dyed.  The  natural  whiteness  of  the  wool 
was  increased  by  the  process  of  cleaning,  in  which  it  was  rabbed  with  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  fuller^s  earth  ('  creta  fullonis  *),  and  also  exposed  to  steams  of 
sulphur,  which  removed  stains  of  any  kind.  '  Albatus,'  tberefore,  signifies  in 
a  toga  which  has  just  come  from  the  '  fullo.'  It  was  usual  for  persons  who 
were  canvassing  for  offices  to  have  their  toga  unusually  whitened  with  »a 
extra  supply  of  *  creta,'  whence  they  were  called  '  candidati.' 

comu  ipse  bilibri]  The  '  comu '  was  the  hora  vessel  in  which  the  oil  waa 
kept.  Instead  of  having  a  craet  or  small  vessel  suited  to  the  dinnemable,. 
such  as  wealthy  people  usually  had  of  silver  and  others  of  chcaper  materiial^ 
he  would  bring  down  the  big  hom,  and  with  his  own  hand  ('  ipso  *),  lest 
others  should  ^  too  liberal,  drop  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  upoR  the  cab- 
bage,  while  of  his  old  vinegar,  which  would  tum  his  guests,  if  he  had  any» 
from  thc  dish,  he  was  free  enough. 

64.  aiunt.]  t6  XeyofMvoyt  *  as  the  saying  is.'  It  was  p^l^mps  a  common 
proverb  to  express  a  dilemma,  thoagh  not  now  met  with  elsewheFe. 

65.  Mundus.  erit  qua  non}    '  A  man  will  be  decent  sa  iar  as  ('  qua '}  hd 
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ctoecr  nolr  oftend  by  meaimess,  and  is  on  ndtlier  {umd  sordid  in  his  way  of 
living.' 

67.  Albtiti  senis]  See  S.  il.  1.48,  n.  Ths  Scholiasts  say  tbe  savage  old 
man  nscd  to  flog  his  slayes  before  they  did  wiong,  *'becaase,"  said  he, 
**  when  you  do  wrong  I  may  not  be  at  lcisure  to  flog  you."  *  Dido,'  '  to  dis- 
tribute,'  is  different  in  sense  and  etymology  from  *  divido.'  The  hitter  is 
oonnected  with  *  iduo,'  *  idus '  (C.  iv,  i  l,  16,  n,),  the  £9nner  with  *  do.'  *  Di- 
do '  is  oommonly  used  by  Lncretius. 

68.  ut  simplex  Naemtui  Of  N«vin8  oothing  is  known.  *  Simplex '  is  iron- 
ical.  A  story  is  told  by  Plntarch,  in  hts  JJS^  ^  Jnlius  Cassar  (c  1 7),  of  Valo- 
rius  Leo,  who  put  before  the  dictator  some  asparagus  covered  with  ointment 
instead  of  oil.  Such  '  simpUdty,'  amounting  to  an  indifference  to  the  deeen- 
cies  of  life,  and  a  want  of  oonstderation  fbr  others,  which  some  people  aimost 
look  npon  as  a  virtue,  Hbrace  vory  properly  describes  as  a  great  vice. 

70.  Acdpe  nunc\  Horace  now  goes  on  to  show  tke  advaatage  of  moderate 
living,  especially  as  connected  with  health. 

73.  Qftae  ntnplex  oUm  tibi  sederit ;]  *  Which,  befbre  you  mixed  it  with  other 
tfaings  (while  it  was  'siraplex '),  remained  qatet  upon  vour  stomach-' 

76.  Lenta  —pituita.]  The  toneh  raacus  secreted  by  the  intestines.  The 
jQrst  and  third  syllables  of  'pitnita'  aie  long;  Che  second,  therefore,  here 
eoalesees  with  the  third. 

77.  Cbena — dubia  ?]  This  expression  is  oopied  fiom  Terence,  and  means 
snch  a  good  dinner  that  you  cannot  tell  what  to  eat  flrst»    Phorm.  ii.  2.  28. 

79.  Atque  ttffigit  hHtn9]  Debaucliery  not  only  afiects  the  body,  bnt  de- 
presses  the  spirit,  and  unnts  it  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  expression  '  aJSigit 
bumo '  rerainds  us  of  the  words  of  David,  ''  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  ground." 
The  same  sense,  though  in  a  different  connection,  is  oonveyed  by  Cicero's 
words  (De  Senect  c  xxi.) :  "£st  enim  animus  caelestis  ex  altissimo  domi- 
cilio  depressus  et  quasi  demersus  in  terram,  locum  divinae  naturae  aeternita^ 
tique  contrarium,'^which  serves  also  to  iliustrate  'divinae  particulam  aurae.' 
This  expression  may  have  been  takcn  from  some  old  writer. 

82.  ad  mdius  poterit  tranacurrere]  *  May  betake  himself  to  better  fare.'  As 
to  'quond^,'  see  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n.       V^.-  ^i.  x*r\  '^"^  --^OC  » 

87.  molUtiem,]  '  Indulgence,'  which,  as  applied  to  youth,  must  be  ander- 
Btood  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  to  age  or  sickness  in  a  good,  as  tiiat  which  infirmity 
or  disease  reqnires. 

89.  Ranciaum  aprum]  What  Horaoe  means  to  say  is,  that  tfaeir  hospitable 
forefathers,  rather  than  eat  thcir  boar  by  themselves,  while  it  wa»  Iresh,  would 
keep  it  till  it  was  high,  in  case  a  stranger  shonkl  drop  in  to  eat  of  it  with  them. 

93.  teilus  me  prima]     See  S.  i.  3.  99. 

94.  DasaUquidJamae]  'Lsuppose  ^on  allow  something  to  good  report, 
seeing  that  more  welcome  than  music  it  comes  to  the  ear  of  man.  If  so  (he 
goes  on),  consider  that  these  Inxuries  are  as  discreditable  as  they  are  noxioas. 
Also,  they  leave  you  without  friends,  and  will  bring  you  to  penury,* 

95.  patinaeque]  The  'patina'  was  a  covered  dish  in  which  meats  were 
l!>rought  in  hot  from  tho  kitchen.  '  Patruns '  was  as  proverbial  a  name  for 
tyranny  on  the  male  side  of  the  fkmily,  as  '  noverca '  oa  the  female.  See  C. 
iu.  12.  3.   S.  ii.  3.  87. 

99.  As  laquei  pretium,]    This  was  a  proverb,  or  becarae  ao  after  Horace. 

Jure,  inquitf  Trausius]  Tho  glutton  is  snpposed  to  answer,  *  This  sort  of 
langnage  is  snitcd  to  Trausius :  but  to  one  who  is  as  rich  as  I  am,  it  does  not 
apiSy.'  Of  Trausius  the  spendthrift,  nothing  is  known,  AIl  we  have  to  in- 
fer  is,  that  he  Iived  profosely  upon  small  means,  and  ruincd  himself,  which 
tie  speaker  considers  himself  too  rich  over  to  do.  *  Vectigalia'  is  used  for  a 
private  fortune,  in  C.  iii.  16. 40.  Its  ose  is  appropriate  bere,  ia  cooneetion 
with  'regibus.' 
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101.  Ergo  Quodsupemt}  'But  if  jon  hare  more  ihaii  joa  want,  cannot 
you  find  better  objects  to  spend  it  on  ? ' 

103.  indignus]  This  has  the  same  sense  as  'immeritns'  (C  iii.  6.  1,  and 
elsewhere),  'innocent.'  Forceli.  gires  other  examples.  As  to  the  state  of 
the  temples  and  their  restoration,  see  C.  ii.  15,  Introduction,  and  note  on 
C.  iii.  6.  1. 

106.  Uni  ntJRirvm]  "  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  not  be  moyed,  for 
I  shall  never  be  in  adversity"  (Ps.  x.  6),  is  vciy  like  the  ai^ament  Horace 
pats  in  his  rich  man^s  moath,  —  the  man  whose  fortane  was  large  enough 
ibr  three  kings.  He  aigues  that  he  is  so  rich  that  he  never  can  be  otherwise. 
As  to  'nimimm/  see  Epn.  i.  9.  1,  n. 

107.  Vteme  Ad  casus  aubios]  On  *  ne/  see  S.  i.  10.  21,  and  with  '  dabios' 
compare  C.  iv.  9.  36. 

111.  aptarii]  *  Has  fitted  on  his  armor,'  as  it  were. 

112.  Quo  magig  hiM  credaa,^  He  brings  forwaid  Ofella,  as  an  instance,  in 
particular,  of  the  waj  in  which  a  man  ¥mo  has  been  frugal  in  prosperity  caa 
meet  the  reverses  of  fortane. 

113.  latiug]  This  word  is  nsed  as  'angastius'  in  the  opposite  sense.  It 
means  '  more  profusely.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  so  used  anywhere  else. 
'  Metato  in  agello '  is  the  farm  which  has  been  marked  out  by  the  public  sur- 
yeyor  ('metator'),  and  assigned  to  Umbrenas.  (See  Introduction.)  This 
participle  is  nsed  passively  in  C.  ii.  15. 15.  '  Fortem '  has  been  explained  in 
the  note  on  C.  S.  58,  and  for  '  colonum,'  see  C.  ii.  14.  12,  n.  As  '  colonom' 
signifies  a  tenant,  'mercede'  ('rent')  is  only  added  to  give  additional  force 
to  the  contrast.  It  makes  rather  a  dnmsy  sentence.  Farms  were  held  either 
on  payment  of  rent,  or  of  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but 

'  merces '  could  not  mean  the  latter.  A  '  colonus '  who  held  on  the  latter  i 
terms,  was  called  '  partiarius.'  '  Temere '  signifies  that  which  is  done  with-  | 
out  consideration,  because  habitually  done.  j 

116.  luoe  pro/esta]  *  Profesti  dies  ^  were  working-days,  as  opposed  to  '  festi ' 
or  '  feriati '  (S.  3. 144,  sq.).    *  Profestis '  is  opposed  to  '  sacris  ^  m  C.  iv.  1 5. 25.    I 

119.  operum  vactto]  Compare  C.  iii.  17.  16,  "  operum  solutis,"  and  A.  P. 
212,  "liberquelaborum." 

120.  bene  erai\   '  We  made  onrselves  happy.'    See  C.  iii.  16.  43. 

122.  cum  dupkeeficu.]  Some  take  this  for  a  large  coarse  kind  of  fig  ('ms- 
risca'),  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  one.  Others  take  it  for  a  fig  split  in 
two,  and  so  dried.    It  is  possible  Horaoe  may  mean  two  iigs. 

123.  Post  hoc  hiduserat]    "After  this  we  amused  ourselves  by  drinking 
with  'culpa'  for  our  'magister,'  or  *rex  bibendi,'  avfinoaiapxps*'  (C.  i.  4. 
18,  n.).    It  appears  that  they  agreed  between  themselves  as  to  some  mode  of 
drinking,  and  established  a  penalty  for  the  transgression  of  it,  which  trans- 
gression  ('  culpa ')  was  to  do  that  which  at  drinking  parties,  where  a  presi-  l 
dent  was  appomted,  he  might  do,  arbitrarily ;  that  is,  eitlier  mnlct  a  guest  of  a 
cup  of  wine,  or  make  him  drink  an  extm  cnp,  or  anything  else  he  chose,  as  a 
fine  for  misbehavior.    In  short,  Ofella  means  it  was  a  quiet  and  primidTO 
sort  of  way  of  proceeding,  unlike  the  new  fashion  introduced  from  Greece,  i 
and  followed  in  fine  houses,  of  having  a  symposiarch  to  preside  (S.  il  6.  i 
69,  n.).  , 

124.  Ac  venerata  Ceres  ita]    On  this  ose  of  '  veneior,'  see  C.  S.  49,  n. 
'Ita'  introduces  the  object  of  the  prayer.    It  is  usually  followed  by  'ut'  in-  { 
troducing  a  condition.    But  as  with  '  sic,'  that  is  not  always  the  case.    See  i 
noteon  C.  i.  3.  1. 

127.  parciu» — nituistia]    '  Have  ye  been  in  worse  condition,  less  sleek  and  1 
fat?'    'Ut,'  'ever  since,' as  "Ut  tetigi  Pontum  vexant  insomnia"  (Ovid, 
Trist  iii.  S.  27).    '  Propriae '  signifies  one*s  own  in  perpetuity,  as  bclow  (▼•  j 
134),  "eritnulli  proprius  "  ;  and  S.  ii.  6.  5.    Aen.  (i.  73) ;  "  Connubio  jon- 
gam  Btabili  propnamque  dicabo." 
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131.  trafri]  ^  The  law  was  as  plain  as  its  sabjects  admitted,  thongh  to  ig- 
nonuit  people  it  must  often  havo  appeored  subtle,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
*  vafri/ 

133.  Umbreni]    Soe  Introduction. 


SATIRE   III. 

This  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written  daring  the  Satamalia,  in  the 
inonth  of  December,  b.  c.  32.  The  year  before,  Agrippa  had  been  -^dile, 
and  his  sdileship  is  alluded  to  in  y.  186.  It  was  written  at  Horace'8  coan- 
try-hoose,  not  long,  it  may  be  sapposed,  after  it  was  given  him.  He  was 
improving  the  house  at  the  time,  as  we  may  infer  from  r.  308.  The  Satire 
is  generaly  taking  in  the  leading  vices  and  foliies  of  human  natare, — ambl- 
tion,  avarice,  extravagance,  lust,  saperstition,  which  are  brought  together  with 
some  ii^noit^. 

One  Damasippos,  a  man  who  had  wasted  a  good  fortune  in  specnlating  as 
an  amatear  in  all  sorts  of  costlj  articles,  particalarlj  works  of  art,  in  which 
he  was  held  to  be  a  connoissear,  is  introdaced  in  a  new  character,  as  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  reproving  Horace  for  his  laziness,  and  arging  him  to  write.  He 
xelates  the  story  of  his  own  convcrsion  to  philosophy,  which  was  this.  When 
he  had  lost  all  his  fortane,  and  was  hopelessly  involved  with  money-lenders, 
and  foand  himself  lau^hed  at  and  called  madman  wherever  he  went,  he  grew 
desperate,  and  was  gomg  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested  bv  Stertinius,  an  oracle  of  the  Stoics,  who  remonstrated  with  him  and 
consoled  him,  and  at  the  same  time  armed  him  against  his  enemies  (v.  297) 
with  a  long  homily,  in  the  conrse  of  which  he  proved  that  all  the  world,  bat 
the  eood  and  wise,  were  as  mad  as  he  was.  In  this  discourse  he  enumerates 
the  diief  features  of  this  universal  madness,  and  this  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
Satire. 

Of  Damasippas  very  little  is  known.  But  he  was  a  real  person,  thongh 
perhaps  a  little  bcfore  Horace's  day.  Why  Horaco  should  have  chosen  this 
man  as  the  moath-piece  of  his  Satire  does  not  appear.  Damasippus  says 
himself,  it  is  true,  that,  having  mined  his  own  aifair^,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  others ;  which  Horace  intei-prets  to  mean,  that 
he  had  taken  to  giving  advice  when  it  was  not  asked  (see  v.  27,  n.). 

Stertinias  appears  to  have  been  an  authority  among  the  Stoics  of  tho  day. 
The  Scholiasts  tell  us  he  wrote  220  books  on  the  doctrines  of  that  school. 
Damasippus  calls  him  (v.  296)  "sapientum  octavus.''  His  books,  if  he  ever 
wrote  them,  have  not  rescued  him  from  oblivion.  Horace  mentions  him 
again,  in  Epp.  i.  12.  20,  as  the  representativo  of  the  sect. 

The  discourse  of  Stertinius  tums  upon  this  dogma,  that  every  man  in  the 
world,  high  or  low,  is  mad,  except  the  sage  (see  note  on  v.  46).  Cicero  has 
argaed  the  same  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  in  his  Faradoxa  (iii.  ^c  irar  a<f>pmv 
/MxtWcu),  but  he  does  not  go  very  deep  into  the  subject,  or  throw  much  l^ht 
upon  it. 

2.  Membranam  poxas,]  Horace  speaks  of  parchment  ('  membrana ')  only 
twice  (A.  P.  389),  'charta,'  which  means  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  being  his 
usual  equivalent  for  a  book.  From  the  thin  coats  of  the  papyras  the  name 
'liber'  was  derived,  and  parchment  was  less  generally  used  in  Horace's  day 
than  the  papyras  ;  though  that  material  was  also  commonly  employed. 
'Texeie  chartam'  is  a  common  expression  for  putting  the  pieces  of-the 
papyrus  together.  '  Retexere  scripta,'  therefore,  means  to  take^  to  pieces  or 
tear  up  what  is  written,  or  to  take  out  leaves  and  substitate  otliers,  widi  dif- 
forent  writinga  upon  them.  _     .. 
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HJe  who  was  anfortanate  was  said  to  have  been  bom  when  tbo  geds 
;i7;  here  Damasippus  adds,  'and  the  poeta  too/     Compare  S.  ii. 


4^  NOTES, 

3.  vini  tamnique  hmignml  This  is  &  Greek  constraotioil :  'ffe^  indulg- 
ing  in  wine  and  sleep/  '  ]3ignum  sennone '  means  '  worthy  of  bcing  talked 
alK»ut/ 

4.  At  ipsts  Satumalibus]  Thc  use  of  '  at '  ia  repUes  is  common.  '  But, 
say  you,  while  the  Satumalia  were  going  on,  you  ran  away  to  this  place  (his 
farm) ;  i.  e.  that  he  might  write  soraeSiing  worth  reading.  '  Well,  then/ 
Damasippus  proceeds,  '  since  you  have  kept  yourself  sober,  give  us  some- 
thing  equal  to  what  you  have  led  us  to  expect.'  The  Satumalia  was  ceic- 
brated  on  the  17th.of  December,  to  represent  the  liberty  of  the  golden  age  of 
Satura  (S.  ii.  7.  4,  "  libeitate  Decembri"),  and  therefore  one  of  its  chief 
features  was  the  Uoense  granted,  foc  the  one  day  that  the  feast  lasted,  to 
slaves.    They  had  aU  the  mockery  of  freedom  for  a  few  hoors,  which  they 

rt,  Uke  their  betters,  in  rioting.  The  feast  belonged  more  to  the  country 
the  town,  and  waa  properly  a  farmers'  festival.  But  it  was  attended 
with  greater  distorbancea  in  the  city ;  and.  one  who  wanted  to  be  quiet  at  that 
timewottld  be  glad  to  setire  to  the  country. 

6.  iVt/  est:]    *  It  's  no  use,'  as  if  Horace  were  preparing  a.n  exoose. 

7.  oalami,]  The  reed  used  by  the  Homans  for  writing  appears  to  havo 
been  precisei^r  the  same  as  the  *  kulum '  now  used  throughout  the  £ast.  Liike 
the  papyrus,  it  was  chiefly  brought  from  Egypt,  and,  when  cut  and  ready  for 
ose,  diiiered  scarcely  at  all  fi»m  the  pens  we  employ.  As  the  bad  workman 
finds  fault  with  liis.  tools,  the  poet  is  supposed  to  get  in  a  passion  with  his 
pen  and  beat  the  waU  by  his  hedside,  bccause  hi^  ideas  would  not  flow  fast 
enongh. 
were  angry; 
7.14. 

9.  minaniis]  '  Promising.'  So  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  aweikfQf,  And, 
on  the  other  hand, '  promittere '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  minari.' 

10.  tepido]  Horace  was  delicatse,  and  disHked  the  cold,  and  in  the  winter 
was  glad  to  retreat  to  his  country-house,  whera  ha  could  get  pienty  of  wood 
and  a  good  fire.  (See  Epp.  i.  7.  10,  sq.)  But  his  residence  in  the  valley  of 
the  Licenza  was  itself  sheitered,  aud  piobably  at  some  seasons  wanner  than 
Bome. 

1 1 .  Qfiorsum  pertintdt  stipare  Platona  Menandro,]  *  Qnorsnm '  is  a  ooutrac- 
tion  of  *  quo  versum,*  *  to  what  point  turacd  or  tending.'  Piatowas.a  oomic 
writer,  and  a  rival  of  Aristophanes.  As  to  Eupolis,  soe  S.  i.  4. 1,  n.^  and  for 
Archilochus,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n. 

13.  virtute  rdicta  f]  I  have  more  Ihan  oncc  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  notion  of  perse^erancc  is  involved  in  the  Roman  ^virtus*  (see  C.  S.  59), 
and  it  is  so  here,  being  opposed  to  '  desidia '  (v.  15).  But  it  means  more^  for 
it  implies  moral  courage  and  a  strong  wiU,  which  were  in.  gceat  esteem  amon^ 
the  Romans.  Damasippus  supposcs  the  poet  to  be  oonsulting  his  ease  and 
his  cowardice  at  the  same  time ;  and  says,  if  Iie  thinks  to  silencc  jealousy  by 
ceasing  to  write,  he  will  only  find  himself  the  object  of  contempt;  and  if  he 
means  to  bo  idle  now,  he  must  be  contcnt  to  lose  tfae  repub)tion  won  in  his 
better  d^ys  of  eoergy.    As  tp  Siren,  see  Epp.  i,  2.  23. 

l^.  Damasippey]  Seo  Introduction.  Horace  prays,  in  the  words  of  a  com- 
mon  formula,  that  Heaven  wiU  send  Damasippus,  to  reward  him  for  his  good 
advice,  a  barber  to  shaye  his  Ipng  bcard.  Ho  may  bo  supposed  to  have  lct 
his  beard  grow  long,  with  tho.  afFectatlon  pccuUar  to  thoso  who  callcd  thcm- 
selves  philosophers ;  and  Horace  means  that  to  bo  delivcrcd  from  tliat  folly 
would  be  the  bcst  boon  that  could  be  bcstowcd  upon  him.  (Sce  bclow,  v.  35, 
and  note  on  S.  i.  3.  133.)  ck  Trtoywvor  <ro(/>ot  was  tho  Greek  way  of  repre- 
sentiBg  such  persons,  —  men.  whoso  wisdom  lay  in  their  bcards. 

18.  Januii  Ad  medium]  There  appear  to  have  been  thrQO  arches  dedicated 
to  Janoa  ia.%hd  Forom  Romaiium,  one  at  eaoh  end,  and;  one  in  the  oeatre, 
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to  thb  Arct»  Fabiantis  at  the  extremity  o<f  the  Via  ^BCra.  They  iai^ 
alluded  to  again,  Epp.  i.  1.  54:  "Haec  Janus  sttmmus  ab  imo  Perdocet"; 
i.  e.  tho  wfaole  Fornm.  Near  the  middle  arch  wers  the  'tabemae'  of  the 
pnncq>al  money-lenders. 

20.  Otim  nam]  This  position  of  'nam '  is  pecnliar  to  the  poets.  See  be- 
low,  V.  41,  and  elsewhere. 

21.  vafer^lamtset  Sisyphus  aere,]  Homer  (H.  vi.  153)  calls  Sisyphus 
Kip^i&ros  dvbp&v.  Damasippus  says  he  nsed,  before  he  lost  all  his  money,  to 
employ  himseif  in  pnrchasing  and  reselling  till  kinds  of  valQable  property ; 
among  the  rest,  vessels  of  Corintbian  bronze  (often,  bnt  improperly,  cailed 
brass),  of  such  antiquity  fhat  Sisyphus,  the  founder  of  Corinth,  might  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  used  them  for  washing  his  feet.  The  rage  fbr  antiqnated 
pieces  of  f  umitnre  went  on  inoreasing,  and  appears  to  have  gone  to  absttrd 
lengths  during  the  empne. 

22.  in/abref]  'In  an  iinworlcmanliko  mimner.'  Tbe  reverse  of  this  is 
*  affabK,'  used  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  Act.  i.  c.  5).  The  aM  of  foundihg  is  of 
groat  antiqaity,  thongh  the  eaiiiest  metal  statueswere  beaten  out  of  lumps 
vrith  the  hammer.  it  was  a  prooess  of  mnch  nicety,  and  ibt  ISttiBg  of  (he 
parts  yeqnired  great  skill. 

24.  unus\     See  S.  ii.  '6.  57.  A.  F.  32. 

25.  Merainale]  Damasippns  means  that  bis  skill  in  ifiaking^bar^a^lis^was 
8o  wetl  Imown,  tbat  he  was  called,  all  over  the  town,  a  watd  of  Mercniy. 
Tfae  more  nsnai  constmction  b  with  the  dative.  See  bclow,  v.  47,  n.  '  Com- 
pita '  were  those  spots  where  two  or  more  streets  converged  to  la  point,  or 
cpossed  one  another.  At  these  places  idlers  lounged,  and  passengerft  istoppcd, 
if  they  were  so  disposed,  to  offer  a  prayer  to  lihe  Lares  pnuici  or  Oompitales^ 
wbose  altars  were  erected  there.    (See  below,  v.  281,  n.) 

27,  morbipurgatmn]  This  cenitive  foUows  the  Greek  constfnction.  Hor- 
ace  calls  the  tilan'6  mania  for  bargains  a  disease,  sM  he  is  snfprised  how  he 
ever  gotover  it.  'Bnt,'  says  he,  'von  have  only  exchauged  that  disorder 
fbr  atiother  (that  of  giving  advioe  where  it  is  not  Wanted),  «s  the  patient  in  a 
lethai^  has  been  known  snddenly  to  jnmp  up  and  assault  tfae  doctor.  Pro- 
vided,  however,  you  don't  follow  his  example,  be  it  as  yon  niease.'  *  Tr»- 
jecto '  is  «  medical  word.  '  Miser '  is  also  said  to  be  a  medical  wcttcl  fd*  '^^ 
cased.'    '  flic '  iheans  *  any  one/  '  such  a  one.' 

31.  0  bone,  ne  te  FnMrere;]  'My  good  sir,  don't  deceive  yotilself.'  We 
have  '  o  bone '  below  (S.  6.51).    It  is  Kfce  the  Greek  ^  V^^- 

82.  prope  omnes,]  Stertinins  would  not  allow  of  any  exceptions  to  ^ifis 
mle  (seenote  on  v.  44  >,  and  'prope'  therefore  mayl)e  looked  tipon,  not  as 
limiting  '  omnes,'  bnt  periiaps  as  softening  tlie  expression  a  little.  It  is  hikrd 
to  give  the  word  a  distinct  meaning  in  C.  iv.  14.  20,  and  below  in  the  >S68th, 
verse  of  this  Sattre  (see  note  on  tlie  foratfeer  pa86i^>  The  Gkeeks  wonld  «se 
»9  tTTos  ehreof  ia.  the  same  way. 

33.  SteHiniue]  See  Introdnction.  '-Crepo '  is  nbwhere  elsevsed  ia  a  good 
sense,  «nd  it  is  pnt  into  Damasippns^s  month  irMiically.  '  Unde '  means 
*  from  whom,'  i.  e.  Stertinius. 

35.  'paeeere  harbtm]  See  above,  v.  17,  n.  ircoymfarpotf^eiv  is  :a  terrn  nsed 
by  the  later  Greek  writers.  The  Pons  Fabricius,  from  which  Damasippus 
was  going  to  tbrow  bimself  into  the  river  afier  he  became  bankrapt,  coti- 
nected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  left  bank,  and  was  jnst  outside  the  walls, 
facing  the  sondi  end  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus.  It  had  lately  been  rebuilt  with 
^tone,  having  been  formorly  (as  may  be  supposed)  made  of  wood.  Thero 
aie  ^l  rains  of  this  bridge,  which  now  bears  the  name  Ponte  di  Qnattro 
Oapi.  The  Fabricius  who  bnilt  it  was  Cnrator  Viarnm,  «s  appetf^  by  an  in- 
0ctiption  upon  one  of  the  arches^ 

^8.  Cmfe-fim»}  The  last  syllable  ia  'Gave'  nsed  m&  tlie  «iilgiuictivt 
89* 
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(sometimefl  with  and  somedmes  withont  'nt')  is  alwajs  short    'Pador  ma- 
las '  u  what  the  French  call '  manTaise  honte.' 

40.  inmnua  haberi.]  Those  penons  who  callcd  him  a  cleyer  fellow  as  long 
as  he  appeared  to  be  sncceeding,  now  that  he  had  failed  called  him  a  mad- 
man.  Success  was  their  criterion  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  with  most  people. 
*  Qui  Tereare/  '  becanse  yon  are  afraid.* 

41.  Primum  nam  inquiram}  'Nam'  is  sometimes  nsed  to  introdnce  an  ex- 
phination,  as  here  and  in  £pp.  i.  1.  76.  Compare  Ciesar  (B.  G.  iii.  28): 
"  Morini  Menapiiqne  longe  alia  ratione  ac  reliqm  Galli  bellnm  gerere  coepie- 
mnt  Nam  qnod  intelligebant  moximas  nationes  qnae  proelio  contendissent, 
pnlsas  snpeiatasqae  esse,  continentesqne  silTas  ac  palades  habebant,  eo  se 
snaqae  omnia  contulernnt."    (See  KeVs  L.  6.  1452.) 

42.  pereas  quin/ortiter]  *  Why  yon  shoald  not  resolately  destroy  joorself.' 
44.  ChrysipDi  norticus]     This  was  the  trroa  irouctXi;  or  pictnre-gallery  at 

Athens,  in  wbicai  Zeno  first  tanght,  and  from  which  his  foUowers  deriyed 
their  name.  The  Stoics  admitted  no  mean  between  peifect  wisdom,  or  virtae, 
and  absolnte  folly,  or  vice.  The  fool,  therefore,  was  a  madman,  and  he  was 
a  fool  who  was  ignorant  of  the  trnth ;  and  this  maxim  ('formala')  applies  to 
all  men  except  the  sage ;  the  sage,  therefore,  is  he  who  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  tmth,  which  is  the  Stoics'  equivalent  for  a  Yirtnons  man.  This 
theory  of  yirtne  led  to  the  doctrine  of  punishments  ridicnled  by  Horace  in  the 
third  Satire  of  the  first  book.  The  Stoics  aliowed  no  gradations  of  rirtne, 
and  therefore  admitted  no  gradations  of  punishment.  Theu:  notion  of  a  sage 
altogether  was  irrational,  becaase  no  snch  being  as  they  imagined  a  saj^  to 
be  ever  existed,  and  they  did  not  suppose  it  possible  he  shonld.  Their  inten- 
tion  was  good,  namely,  to  pnt  before  me  world  the  highest  standard  of  Tirtaey 
wisdom,  and  self-control,  and,  by  withholding  all  credit  from  any  stage  short 
of  perfection,  to  lead  men  on  to  desire  perfection. 

47.  qui  tibi  nomen  Ineano]     The  dative  is  right    See  aboTe,  t.  25,  n. 

50.  utrique]    Horace  uses  both  the  singnlar  and  plnral  of  this  word. 

51.  hocte  Orede  modo]  *  Believe  yonrself  to  be  mad  within  tlus  limit  (or 
to  this  extent),  namely,  that  he  who  langhs  at  yoa  is  no  wiser,  and  drags  his 
tail  bdiind  him  (just  as  much  as  you  do).' 

53.  caudam  trSuit.]  Mischieyous  boirs  play  tricks  apon  half-witted  people 
in  the  streets,  such  as  tying  something  behind  thcm  to  make  tfaem  look  ri<tic> 
ulons.    In  some  snch  wa^  the  proyero  may  have  arisen. 

Est  genus  unum]  This  is  the  first  class  of  fools,  those  who  are  afraid  where 
no  fear  is :  the  second  being  those  who  caro  nothing  for  danger.  Compare 
%yith  this  the  langnage  of  Socrates  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  1.  14),  r&v  r€  yap 
fjLaivofjievay  rovs  piv  ovdi  rh  deivii  dedievai,  rovs  de  Koi  rh  firj  <f>o0epa 
<f>o^eurOat» 

56.  vortiml  It  is  not  oertain  whether  '  yamm '  or  '  yarium '  is  ihe  proper 
reading.    '  Varam  's^ifies  that  which  diverges.    See  S.  i.  3.  47,  n. 

58.  ctcm  coffnatie^  '' Amica'  agrees  with  'mater.'  It  is  not  a  snbstantiye. 
The  word  *  cognatis '  embraces  all  blood  relations  who  can  traoe  back  their 
origin  to  a  common  pair  of  ancestors. 

59.  eerva!]  'Take  carel'  a  word  common  in  the  comic  writers  (see 
ForcelU. 

60.  Fufiue]  Nothing  moro  is  known  of  this  actor  and  of  Catienns  ihan  is 
here  mentioned.  The  ordinary  story  of  Polydoras,  the  son  of  Priam,  is  that 
which  Euripides  relates  in  the  Hecnba,  that  he  was  intrasted  to  the  care  of 
Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace,  and  murdered  bj  him  for  his  gold.  Another 
legend  (see  Dict  Biog.  '  Polydoras ')  makes  him  intrasted  to  the  care  of  his 
sister  Ilione,  who  was  wife  of  the  aboye  Poljrmestor.  She,  for  some  reason, 
put  him  in  the  place  of  her  own  son  Deiphilus,  and  the  latter  was  bronght  up 
«8  her  brother.    When  the  Greeks  took  Troy,  they  reqoired  Polymestor  to 
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put  Priam*s  son  to  death,  and  he  accordingly  killed  Deiphilns.  On  this 
story,  Pacuvius  foundcd  a  tragcdj  called  Ilione,  and  in  one  of  the  scenes  the 
ghost  of  Dciphilus  is  introduced  in  his  mother^s  bed-chamber,  calling  upon 
her  to  give  his  body  burial  in  these  words  (preserved  in  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i. 
44):  — 

"  Mater,  te  adpello  quae  curam  somno  snspensam  levas, 
Neque  te  mei  miseret ;  surge  et  sopeli  natum." 
Tufins  acted  Uione,  and  Catienus  was  Deiphilus.  The  former  was  so  drunk 
that  he  fell  fiist  asleep,  and  Horace  says,  if  200,000  Catienuses  had  screamed 
in  his  ear,  he  would  not  have  heard  them.  His  part  was  to  start  up  and  cry 
to  the  vanished  ghost,  like  Hamlet,  —  "  Age,  adsta,  mane,  audi,  itcradum 
eademmet  ista  mihi"  (Cic.  Acad.  Prior.  ii.  27).  Cicero  made  a  proverb  of 
these  words,  '  Mater,  te  appello,'  using  them  in  various  illustrations.  See  his 
epeech  Pro  Sestio,  c.  69. 

62.  Huic  ego  vidgis]  Stertinius  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  generality  of 
men  are  as  mad  as  the  above  persons. 

63.  Errori  Bimilem]  *  Errorem '  is  understood,  and  it  is  govemed  by  *  in- 
sanire '  as  a  cognate  accusative,  '  error '  being  equivalent  to  '  insania.'  Com- 
pareEpp.  i.  1.  101. 

64.  Insanit  veteres^j  In  the  first  place,  says  he,  if  Damasippus  is  mad  for 
bnjing  old  statues,  is  he  less  mad  who  trusts  him  ? 

65.  Esto  1]  tUv,  *  be  it  so,'  a  way  of  passing  on  to  the  disproving  of  the 
proposition  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  *  If  I  offer  you  a  purse  of  money  as 
a  free  gifk,'  says  Stertinius,  *  ai*e  you  mad  if  you  accept  it  ?  Is  not  he  the 
fool  who  rejects  the  treasure  that  Mercurius  in  his  bounty  offers,  seeing  he 
xnay  never  be  so  kind  again  ? ' 

68.  qvam  prttesens  Mercuriusfert  f]  This  notion  appears  to  be  taken  from 
a  painting.  It  is  common,  in  ancient  works  of  art,  to  see  Mcrcurius  repre- 
sented  with  a  purse  in  his  hand,  and  his  wings  on  his  cap  or  feet,  offering  the 
former,  as  in  haste,  to  some  figure  by  him. 

69,  Scribedecem  Nerio;]  These  words,  to  v.  73,  are  an  invective  of  the 
money-lender  Perillius  against  his  slippery  dcbtor  Nerius.  And  the  Stoic 
replies  to  him  in  ver.  74  and  the  two  foliowing  verses.  The  sense  is  this. 
'Make  an  entry  (says  Perillius)  of  ten  (minae,  or  anything  else)  lent  to  Ne- 
rius;  add  by  wav  of  security  a  hundred  such  bonds  as  Cicuta  employs,  and 
to  this  any  number  of  fetters  you  please  (that  is,  take  what  secunty  of  him 
you  choose),  stili  the  rascal  wili  escape.'  To  which  the  Stoic  replies,  *  Hhe 
18  mad  who  ruins  himself  and  cannot  pay  his  debts,  yon  are  more  mad  for 
lendmg  him  money  which  you  have  no  chance  of  getting  back  again.*  The 
banker  (*  argentanus '),  through  whom  the  money  was  advanced,  would  make 
an  entry  in  his  books^^  which  entry  was  legal  evidence  of  the  debt ;  but  Peril- 
lius  says  that  with  such  a  slippery  fellow  it  would  not  be  sufficient 

Nenus  may  stand  for  anybody  bf  this  character.  Cicuta  is  said  to  be  a 
nickname  given  to  some  notorious  nsurer,  for  his  sour  temper.  Horace  rep- 
resents  him  as  a  shrewd  person  to  have  dealings  with  ;  one  who,  when  he  ad- 
vanced  money,  looked  well  to  the  security,  and  when  he  bound  a  debtor,  tied 
the  knot  tight. 

71.  Proteitf.l  For  the  story  of  Proteus,  see  Hom.  Odyss.  410,  sqq.,  455, 
sqq.  (which  Virgil  has  imitated,  Georg.  iv.  405,  sqq.)  Ovid,  Fast.  L  369, 
sqq.;  A.  A.  i.  761 :  — 

"  Utque  leves  Proteus  modo  se  tenuabit  in  undas ; 
Nunc  leo,  nunc  arbor,  nunc  erit  hirtus  aper." 

72.  rapies  injus]  See  note  on  S.  i.  9.  77.  *  Malis  ridentem  alienis'  is  a 
proverbial  way  of  expressing  a  hypocrite,  who  puts  on  a  face  not  his  own. 
The  words  aie  taken,  without  strict  regard  to  their  applicatjon,  from  the 
Odyssey  (xx.  347),  ol  b*  ^drj  ytfoBfjLoiin  yeXoW  dXXorpcoio-t,  .where  the 
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snitors  of  Pcndojie  latrgh  wben  they  wonld  rather  hare  cried,  like  "  Qmn  et 
Ixion  Tityosque  vultu  Risit  invito  (C,  iii,  11.  21).  The  scnse  is,  that  this 
cunning  debtor,  when  his  creditor  bucs  hixn,  will  put  on  all  kinds  of  charac- 
ters,  tell  all  manner  of  lies,  get  out  of  the  obligation,  and  laugh  at  his  cred- 
itor,  let  him  do  what  hc  will  to  bind  him. 

74.  Si  male  rem  gerere]     See  v.  40,  n. 

75.  Puiidius]  This  Forccllini  explains,  I  believe  comctly,  "insanius  et 
qnasi  corruptius."  As  *  scribere '  signiiies  to  make  an  entry,  *  rescribere ' 
signifies  to  cancel  the  entry,  which  would  be  done  when  the  debt  was  paid, 
and  not  before.  'Quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis'  therefore  means 
•  what  you  can  never  recover.*  'Dictare '  is  to  dictate  the  fonn  of  bond  for 
the  borrower  to  write  out,  or  the  sum  to  be  entered  in  his  own  book»,  and 
either  way  is  equivalent  to  lending  money.  When  the  unjust  steward  in  the 
parable  told  his  master^s  debtor  to  sit  down  quickly  and  write  less  than  he 
owed,  he  was  said  'dictare/  and  the  man  was  to  write  an  acknowledgment  in 
the  form  of  a  bond. 

77.  togamjvtbeo  cmponere,]  This  only  means  to  sit  down  and  coinposedly 
attend  to  wliat  he  is  going  to  say.  He  tums  from  Damasippus  to  an  ima^i- 
nary  mixed  audience,  and  addresses  four  classes  chiefly :  that  is  to  say,  the 
ambitious,  the  avaricious,  the  luxurions,  and  the  snpexstitious. 

83.  Nescio  an  Anticyram]  On  the  phrases  'nescio  an,'  'haud  scionn,'  *1 
incline  to  think  it  is  so,'  see  Key's  L.  G.  1421.  Anticyra  was  a  town  of 
Phocis  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  production  of 
hellebore,  a  medicine  used  very  generally  in  cases  of  madness.  It  would 
seem  probable,  from  ver.  166  and  other  places,  that  patients  went  to  residc  at 
Anticyra  sometimes.  There  were  two  othcr  places  of  thc  name,  one  in  Thes- 
saly,  another  in  Locris^  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  prodnced  hellebore,  but 
see  note  on  A.  P.  300.  *  Desdnare '  is  a  medical  term  for  prescribing.  Ster- 
tinius  says  that  he  rather  thinks  reason  wonld  prescribe  the  whole  produce  of 
Anticyra  for  the  covetous,  whom  he  reckons  the  worst  of  the  four. 

84.  J^aberi]  This  person  is  unknown.  The  exhibition  of  gladiators  'wns 
originally  a  fnneral  ceremony,  and  so  continned  after  the  practice  became 
common  as  a  popular  entertainment.  Afcer  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  man  a 
distribution  of  meat  to  the  people  (*  visccratio ')  was  not  nnnsnal,  and  a  pub- 
lic  banquet  ('epulum')  was  very  common,  to  which  persons  of  the  Iiighest 
distinction  that  the  friends  could  get  to  attend  were  mvited.  The  distribu- 
tion  of  com  ('frumentatio')  was  also  a  common  practice.  Tfais  Staberins, 
who  considered  it  a  disgrace  for  any  man  to  die  poor,  willed  that  the  amonnt 
of  his  property  should  be  recorded  on  his  tomb ;  and  his  heredes,  if  they  did 

^  not  do  this,  were,  by  a  condition  in  his  testament,  *  damnati,'  under  a  penalty, 
to  celebrate  his  fnneral  with  gladiatorial  shows  and  an  epidnm  on  a  scale  to 
be  determined  by  Arrius,  whioh  would  be  -a  costly  scale.  'Damnati'  is  a 
legal  term,  and  penalties  were  common  in  £oman  wilte.  We  must  infer  fiiom 
the  text  that  200  pairS  of  gladiators  were  in  Horace's  day  aa  «xtravagant 
number,  but  in  later  times  it  would  not  have  been  excessive. 

^  86.  arbitrio  Arri,]  Quintus  Arrius  (see  below,  v.  243)  was  well  known  in 
his  day.  He  was  a  man  of  low  character  and  origin,  and  rose  by  timeserv- 
ing  to  honor  and  wealth.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  an  extravagant  luneral 
cntertainment. 

87.  Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.']  This  is  a  proverbial  expression.  See 
C.i,  1.  10. 

88.  ne  sia  patruus  mhi.]  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Don't  dictate  or  lay 
down  the  law  for  me.'    As  to  *  patruus,'  see  C.  iii.  12. 3,  and  above,  S.  2.  97. 

89.  prudentem]  Cicero  defines  *  prudentia  *  thus :  "  Sapientis  est  providere, 
a  quo  sapientia  est  appellata  {Hmdentia."  What  Staberius  provided  for  is  le- 
lated  in  what  follows. 
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90.  «timmoiii  pabimoin]  It  wonld  seem  from  this  as  if  he  had  not  mcreasbd 
the  property  his  father  had  left  him,  since  the  amoant  of  his  patrimonj  waft 
the  amount  to  be  engrayed  on  the  tomb. 

91.  Quoad]    This  ts  to  be  prononnced  as  a  monosyllable. 

93.  perisaet]  The  plaperfe«t  is  properly  joined  with  the  imperfect  in  thifl 
constmctioB.  Gompara  S.  i.  6.  79,  and  Terence,  Phorm.  i.  2.  69,  "  Non  si 
redisset  ei  pater  veniam  daret" ;  ond  AdeLph.  ii.  1.  24,  "  Si  attigisses  f erres 
infortanium."  '  Neqoior '  has  irony  in  it.  Bat  Staberias's  doctrine  was  that 
goodness  was  measared  by  wealth,  and  that  if  he  shoald  dte  poorer  by  the 
n>arth  part  of  an  as,  he  woold,  ia  the  same  propordoo,  be  in  his  own  esteem 
a  less  virtaous  man. 

97.  Sapiensnef  Etiam,  et  rex,]  'Wisel  say  you.  Ay,  and  a  king  to 
boot,  and  an^rthin^  he  shall  please.'    Bat  'etiam '  in  replies  means  'even  so.' 

99.  Quid  aimile  tsti]  *  Bat  what  likeness,'  sajs  some  one,  'is  there  between 
that  person  of  yoars  and  Aristippas  "i  If  he  is  mad  (the  man  means),  sorely 
Aristippas  is  more  mad. 

100.  Graecus  Arigtippusf^  Aristippas  of  Cyrene  professed  to  be  the  slaye 
of  no  passion,  while  he  gratified  all.  He  cared  nothing  fbr  money,  while  he 
nsed  it  for  the  parpose  of  sensaal  indulgence.  The  story  Horace  mentions  is 
derived  with  little  variation  from  Diog.  Laert.  (ii.  77).    See  Epp.  i.  1.  18,  n. 

103.  litem  quod  lite  resolvit.]  Which  settles  one  doabtfal  point  by  ratsing 
another.  It  supposes  that  tne  condact  of  Aristippas  may  bj  some  be  con- 
sidered  noble. 

104.  Si  quia  emat  citkaras,]  Sir  Henry  Halford  relates  an  instance  of 
Innacy  which  illastrates  this  ;  "  In  another  well-known  case  which  justified 
the  Lord  Chancellor^s  issuing  a  writ  *  de  lunatico  inquirendo,*  the  insanitj  of 
the  ^ntleman  manifested  itself  in  appropriating  everything  to  himsclf  and 
partmg  with  nothing.  When  strongly  urged  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  he  would 
do  it,  but  it  must  be  ovcr  thc  dirty  onc ;  nor  would  he  put  ofF  his  shoes  when 
he  went  to  bed.  He  would  agrec  to  purchase  anything  that  was  to  be  sold, 
but  he  would  not  pay  for  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  brought  up  from  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  whero  ne  had  been  committed  for  not  paying  fpr  a  picture 
valaed  at  £  1,500  which  he  had  agreed  to  buy ;  and  in  giving  my  opinion  to 
fiie  jury  I  rccommcnded  them  to  go  ovcr  to  liis  house  in  JPortland  Placo, 
"where  fliey  would  find  £  15,000  worth  of  propcrty  of  cvcry  description;  this 
picture,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  baby-houses,  and  bawbles,  all  huddled 
in  confusion  together  on  the  floor  of  his  dining-room.  I  need  not  add,  that 
the  jury  foand  the  gentleman  insane."   (Halford*s  Essays,  p.  63.) 

106.  /ormas]  Here  this  signifies  a  shoemaker^s  last.  It  is  used  for  moulds 
in  which  ciEistings  are  made,  and  would  express  any  shape  or  block  on  which 
ai^ything  is  made. 

107.  Aversus  mercdturis :]  The  poets  use  the  dative  afler  verbs,  participles, 
and  adjectives,  which  signify  removal  or  difference.  Seo  Key*s  X.  G.  987. 
Compare  C.  ii.  4.  19  :  "Tam  lucro  aversam."  'Istis'  (v.  108)  is  the  dative 
nnder  the  same  rule.    This  Latin  use  accounts  for  our  own  '  averse  to.' 

115.  Cbii  veterisgue  Falerni]  Pliny  says,  respccting  the  age  of  Ealiemian, 
"  Falemum  nec  in  novitate  nec  in  nimia  vetustate  corpori  salubre  est.  Media 
ejus  aetas  a  quinto  decimo  anno  incipit."   (N.  H.  xxiiL  20.) 

116.  nihil  est^  *  A  thousand,  —  nay,  that  is  nothing.'  Ho  might  have  said 
'immo.'    See  S.  i.  3.  20,  n. 

117.  unde-Octoffinta  annos  natus,]  After  he  lias  completed  seventy-nine 
years,  that  is,  in  his  cightieth  year. 

118.  stragula  vestis,]  The  ancients  had  very  expensive  coverings  for  theur 
beds,  which  werc  called  ''  stragula '  or  *  stragulao  vestes.*  They  were  usually 
purple,  wide,  and  sometimes  lichly  embroidered. 

121.  morbo  jactatur  eodem.]  That  is,  madness.  The  word  'jactari'  is  ap- 
plied  m&dicali^  to  the  tossing  of  the  sick  and  writhing  of  those  in  pain. 
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\2S,  Dis  immU»  §enex,]  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Betits  *x^p6sf  a  common 
Greek  expression.  , 

127.  pajuras,]    *  Pejerape '  is  the  common  form  of  this  wonL 

129.  servosqve  tuoe  quoe  aere  fararie^  *■  Quos  aere  pararis '  shows  the  follj 
of  the  man  who,  haying  laid  out  his  monej  in  the  purchase  of  slayes,  eni' 
plojs  himself  in  breaking  their  heads  with  stones.  Such  a  man,  sajs  Sterd- 
nius,  would  be  counted  mad  bj  acchimation.  *  Well,  then/  be  adds  to  the 
miser,  '  are  jou  not  mad,  who  poison  jour  mother  or  strangle  jonr  wife,  to 
get  rid  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  %  Of  course  not ;  for  jou  do  it,  not 
at  Argos,  but  at  Bome ;  not  in  the  character  of  Orestes,  but  of  a  respectable 
citizen.  But  do  jou  not  belieye  Orestes  was  mad  before  he  killed  his  mother, 
and  when  no  one  suspected  it  ? '    As  to  '  quid  enim,'  see  note  on  S-  i.  1 .  7. 

130.  pum  dcLmentque  puellae:]  "  *  Que'  in  the  poets  is  sometimes  placed, 
not  i^r  the  second  of  the  two  words  compared,  but  after  a  word  which  is 
the  common  predicate  of  both  clauses."  (Kej^s  L.  G.  1441 .)  In  a  note,  Fro- 
fessor  Eej  adds,  "  A  construction  that  probablj  began  with  a  repetition  of 
the  predicate,  *pueri  clament  clamentque  puellae.'"  See  below  (v.  157), 
**  furtis  pereamque  rapinis,"  and  man  j  other  instances. 

137.  male  tutae  mentie]  *  Tutus '  was  in  medical  language  equiyalent  to 
'sanus.'    '  Incolumis '  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (v.  132). 

141.  Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud]  What  Horace  allndes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  Orestes  calling  Pjlades  names,  is  uncertain.  In  the  Orestes  of  Euripides 
(y.  264)  he  sajs  to  his  sistcr : 

fuBtf  fju  ova-a  tS>p  ifiS>v  epivvav 
fjJaov  fi  oxfJ^C^iSy  wf  /SaXi/y  es  Tdprapov. 
splendida  bilis.]    *  Splendida '  is  a  redundant  epitnet.    Persius,  who  imi- 
tates  Horace  frequentlj,  calls  it '  vitrea  bilis  *  (iii.  8).    Galen  sajs,  "  The  black 
bile  is  brighter  than  the  blood  itself,  iike  the  asphalt  from  the  D^  Sea, 
which  thej  call  Jewish  asphalt." 

142.  Opimius\  This  man,  who  was  'magnas  inter  opes  inops '  (C.  iii.  16. 
28)  is  quite  unknown  except  from  this  description.  On  the  wme  of  Veii  see 
note  on  C.  i.  9.  7,  and  Persius  (S.  v.  147) :  "  Yeientannmque  rubellum." 
On  'Campana  trulla,'  see  S.  i.  6.  118.  'Trulla,'  which  has  the  same  ele- 
ment  as  rpvfiXiov,  was  a  drinking-cup  of  some  shape.  It  was  not  necessarilj 
of  carthen-wai-e,  as  hcre.  Cicero  (in  Vcrr.  ii.  4.  27)  mentions  one  made  of  a 
single  precious  stone  of  enormons  size,  with  a  gold  handle. 

147.  multum  celer]     See  S.  i.  3.  57. 

155.  Agedum,  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae^     On  'agedum,'  see  S.  i.  4.  38. 

j  'Ptisananum '  is  a  diminutive  of  '  ptisana,'  and  means  a  little  broth.  Ilice 
was  imported  from  Egjpt. 

)  157.  fwrtis  pereamque  rapinis  ?]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3. 122,  and  above,  v.  130. 
The  wretched  man,  when  he  hears  the  price  of  his  food,  conjures  up  the  no- 
tion  that  everjbody  is  conspiring  to  rob  and  plunder  him.    . 

)  158.  Quisnamigituittanus?]  These  questions  and  answers  are  all  canied 
on  by  Stertinius  hiraself.  'Stultus  et  insanus'  means  'he  is  a  fool,  and 
therefore  mad ' ;  not  *  he  is  a  fool,  and  raoreover  he  is  mad,'  since  foUj  and 
madness  have  alreadj  been  declared  to  be  identical. 

[  161.  Craterum  dixisse  putato]  Craterus  was  an  eminent  phjsician  of  fbat 
daj.  Cicero  speaks  of  nim  with  confidence  as  attending  the  daughter  of  At- 
ticus  during  her  illness,  b.  c.  45.  He  is  mcntioned  bj  Persius  manj  jears 
afterwards  as  representing  the  profession  (S.  iii.  65).  *  Cardiacus,'  according 
to  Celsus's  definition,  is  "  nothing  else  than  excessive  weakness  of  the  body, 
which,  from  the  stomacli  having  lost  its  tone,  is  wasted  with  immoderate 
sweating." 

163.  morbo  tentantur  acuto.]  This  wholo  vcrse  is  repeated,  Epp.  i.  6. 28. 
'  Morbus  acutus,'  '  an  acute  disease,'  is  opposed  to  '  longus,'  '  a  chronic  dis- 
case '  -  -      -^ 
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165.  poram  Xari&us:]  O.  lii.  23.  4.  '  Let  him  offer  a  tliaiiksgiYing  to  his 
Xiares  who  have  protected  him  from  tihose  vices.* 

168.  iSet-vius  (^pidius]  This  person  is  nnknown,  except  from  this  passage. 
He  Uved  at  Canusium,  a  town  of  Apalia  (see  S.  i.  5.  91,  n.).  Horace  savs 
he  was  rich  even  with  two  farms,  according  to  the  standard  of  incomes  in  the 
old  times.  As  to  the  form  *divisse/  see  S.  1.  5.  79.  This  story  serves  to 
connect  tbe  subject  of  avarice  with  that  of  ambition,  which  is  the  next  form 
of  madness  and  profligacy  which  foUows. 

171.  taios,  — nucesque]  The  '  talus '  was  the  knuckle-hone  of  some  animal, 
generally  a  sheep,  the  Greek  name  for  which  was  durpaycikos*  The  manner 
of  plaving  with  it  was  the  same  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  and  the 
same  bones  are  still  used  by  boys  in  Encland.  The  andents  used  them  in 
games  of  skiU  and  of  chance ;  "for  the  latter  pnrpose  they  were  marked  as 
dice,  and  thrown  usuaUy  from  a  box  caHed  '  fritiilus,'  *  phimus,'  etc.  (See  S. 
11.  7.  17,  n.)  Boys  had  also  games  of  various  kinds  with  nuts,  as  they  have 
Bow.  Suetonius  relates  that  Augustus  used  to  amuse  himself  by  playing 
with  little  boys  at  these  games.  Oppidius  observed  that  his  son  Aulus  car- 
lied  about  his  bones  and  his  nuts  in  a  careless  way  in  a  loose  fold  of  his  toga, 
leady  to  give  them  away  to  any  of  his  companions,  or  to  lose  them  at  play ; 
while  Til^rius  always  counted  his  carefuUy  and  hid  them  away,  carrying  a 
aerious  face  wherever  he  wcnt ;  and  from  these  carly  signs  of  character  he 
foresaw  that  one  would  prove  a  spendthrift,  and  the  other  a  miser.  As  to 
Nomentanus,  see  S.  i.  1.  102,  n. ;  and  on  Cicuta,  see  above,  v.  69. 

178.  coereet.']    Keeps  within  Jbounds,  defines,  Umits. 

179.  Gkria]     See  S.  i.  6.  23. 

181.  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto.]  A  person  who  was  '  intestabilis,'  as  tfae 
word  implies,  could  not  appear  as  a  witness  before  a  magistrate,  and  so  lost 
virtuaUy  much  of  his  capadty  for  private  rights.  '  Sacer  *  was  one  condemned 
for  Bome  great  crime,  who  might  be  put  to  death  by  anybody,  without  charge 
of  murder.  Thus  Oppidius  imprecates  a  curse  upon  his  sons,  if  they  should 
ever  aspire  so  high  as  to  the  office  of  an  sedile  or  a  prsetor. 

182.  In  cicere  atquefaba]  As  if  his  sons  were  already  seeking  votes,  he 
says  to  each  of  them  (for  *  tu '  must  be  so  undcrstood),  *  So  you  would  throw 
away  your  money  in  distribnting  largesses  to  the  people  (such  as  the  sediles 
were  wont  to  give),  in  order  that  you  may  strut  about  in  the  CJircus,  and 
have  a  bronze  statue  voted  you,  —  that  is  to  say,  that  you  may  be  loaded 
with  the  same  honors  as  the  great  Agrippa,  like  a  fox  aping  a  lion.'  It  was 
cnstomary  for  the  sediles  to  distribute  grain,  or  vegetables  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned,  to  the  common  people,  at  ihe  festival  of  the  FloraUa.  See  Persius 
(V.  177). 

18.3.  Latus  —  spatiere]  This  is  explained  in  the  note  on  Epod.  iv.  7.  As 
to  *  aeneus,'  see  (5.  iii.  3.  65,  n.  The  form  of  expression  '  afineus  ut  stes '  is 
like  that  in  C.  iv.  1.  19 :  "  Albanos  prope  te  lacus  Ponet  marmoream  " ;  and 
Vii^.  (Ecl.  vii.  35) : 

"  Kunc  te  mannoreum  pro  tempore  fectems  j  at  tu 
Si  fetura  j^gem  supplcverit  aureus  esto." 
The  same  way  of  speakmg  is  common  in  Greek.  Such  statnes  as  are  here 
supposed  were  usuaUy  erected  in  the  Eorum,  and  one  had  probably  been 
lately  placed  there  in  honor  of  Agrippa.  It  may  be  observed  that  Oppidius 
plainly  means  the  first  part  of  his  address,  from  '  In  cicere,'  etc,  to  apply  to 
the  careless,  extravagant  Aulus,  while  the  simile  of  the  fox  and  lion  is  only 
arppUcable  to  Tiberius,  who,  if  he  spends  his  money,  wiU  look  for  a  substan- 
tiai  retum  for  it,  in  such  honors  and  rewards  as  he  saw  Agrippa  had  won. 

185.  guosfert  Agrinpa]  Agrippa,  after  he  had  been  praetor  and  consul, 
undertook  the  sediiesnip,  which  was  the  lowest  of  the  curule  offices,  in  b.  c. 
33,  to  gratify  Augustus.    His  munificence  was  very  great  in  the  erection  of 
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pnblic  bmldings  and  the  celebration  of  games  oti  a  splendid  ecale,  smA  in 
lai^e  donations  to  the  people. 

186.  A8tuta  ingenwtm]  This  appean  to  be  nothing  bnt  a  snitable  ilhffitra- 
tion  inyented  bj  Horace.  It  is  obvions  enongh,  and  we  need  not  snppose  it 
a  proverb  or  a  cnrrent  fable  of  ^sop  or  any  one  else. 

187.  Ne  quis  humasae  velit]  This  scene  is  taken  from  the  remonstnuice  of 
Ulysses  with  Agamemnon,  in  the  Aiax  of  Sophocles  (y.  1328,  sqq.),  after 
Ajax  has  destroyed  himself.  '  Veto  usnall j  goyems  the  iniinitive  mood. 
Once  more,  as  hcre,  Horace  nses  it  with  'ne'  and  the  Bnbjnnctire  (Epp.  ii.  1. 
239),  and  once  widi  the  subjunctiye,  but  without  'ne'  (C.  iiL  2.  26).  Tibni- 
lus  has  'veto'  with  'nt' :  "Illins  ut  yerbis  sis  mihi  lenta  reto"  (ii.  6.  36). 
'  Atrida '  is  the  later  form  of  the  vocative.  The  Greek  '  Atride '  is  osed  in 
Epp.  i.  7.  43.  '  Cur '  is  awkwardly  placed,  as  it  is  in  S.  7. 104.  The  con- 
nection  with  what  precedes  lies  in  the  extravagant  and  imperions  eondoct  of 
the  king,  as  illnstrating  the  excesses  of  pride,  and  provin^  that  nkadncss  is 
found  in  higfa  places  and  in  the  heart  of  kings.  Sterdmns,  it  must  be  re- 
membered,  is  exposing  the  folly  of  ambition.  The  dialogne  is  snpposed  to 
be  between  Agamemnon  and  one  of  his  soldiers,  in  view  of  the  nnbnried 
corpse  of  Ajax.  '  I  am  a  iung/  ('  I  am  one  of  the  commoa  sort,  and  dare 
ask  no  more !  *  interposes  the  soldier  humblj,)  —  *  and  moreover  tiie  thing  is 
just  that  I  command.'  Thcre  is  a  good  deal  of  irony  here.  The  jnstioe  of 
the  command  is  secondary  to  the  will  of  the  despot,  and  fats  snbject  is  ready, 
with  instinctive  awe,  to  admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  the  tyrant  condescends  to 
justify  his  act ;  and  the  man  of  low  degree,  not  withoat  trembling  and  doabt 
and  astonishment  at  snch  condescension,  ventures  to  ask  that  his  reason  may 
be  enlightened  a  little,  in  order  that  he  may  leam  to  acqniesce  williagly-. 
Stephens  quotes  a  Greek  proverb,  fMBp^  Koi  /SocrtXct  w6fios  ayf)Qxf>w<,  *  Fools 
and  kings  are  govemed  by  an  nnwntten  law.'  C<Nnpare  Juvenal,  "  Sic  volo 
sic  jubeo ;  stat  pro  rationo  voluntas  "  (vi.  223). 

191.  Di  tihi  aent  capta  dassem  tkducere  Troja!]     This  is  a  Tersion  of  Itie 

words  of  Chryses  to  the  king  (II.  i.  18) : 

vp.lv  fjUv  0€ot  5ot€V  ^OXvforta  ba^fiar  Zxovrws 
tKirfpa-eu  Hpidfwto  wdXev,  c^  d'  oiicad'  iKia-ffcu. 

*  Consulere '  is  nsed  humorously,  as  if  the  person  addressed  was  a  jurisoon- 

sultus.    On  *  respondere,*  seo  C.  S.  55,  n. 

194.  Putescit]  The  two  forms  *  pntrescere  *  and  'putescere'  aro  in  nse, 
bnt  there  is  no  difference  of  meaning  in  them.  '  Pntrescat '  is  used  above 
(v.  119). 

195.  Gaudeat  ut  poptdus  Priami  Priamusque]  Comp.  H.  i.  255 :  ?  K€v 
yrjdria-ai  Ilpiapos  HpidpoiS  re  naldeS' 

197.  Miue  ovium]  "  *  Mille  *  in  the  singular  is  commonly  an  adjective ;  in 
the  plural,  perhaps  always  a  snbstantive.'*  An  exception  to  the  latter  part 
of  this  mle  occurs  above  (S.  i.  6. 111).  'Morti  dedit'  is  exacdy  equivaJent 
to  our  *  put  to  death.'  *  Do '  means  *  to  put ' ;  so  its  compounds  *  abdo,'  *  to 
put  away';  *addo,'  *to  ptit  to*;  *condo,*  *to  put  together*;  *dedo,'  'to 
putdown'  (one's  arms) ;  *dido,'  *to  put  asunder  or  distribute ' ;  *edo,*  'to 
pnt  forth ' ;  *  indo,*  *  to  put  on ';  *  trado,'  *  to  put  across,  to  hand  over/  etc. 

198.  mecum  se  occidere  damans.]     See  Soph.  Aj.  42  : 

ri  ^irjra  iroipvais  Trjvb*  iirtpmTrrei  Pdaw; 
boKav  iv  vpiv  xfipa  xf^^vtadai  (povm. 

199.  dulcem  Aulide  natam]  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  was 
brought  to  the  altar  to  be  sacrificcd  to  Artemis,  when  the  Greek  fleet  was 
detained  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  in  Euboea,  on  its  way  to  Troy.  But  the  god- 
dess  carried  her  ofF  to  be  her  priestess  in  Tauri. 

200.  spargisque  mda  caput,]  This  is  the  *  mola  salsa,'  ihe  meal  and  sah 
with  which  the  head  of  the  yictim  was  sprinkled.    (See  C.  iii.  23.  20,  n.) 
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S(H[.  QaonHmf-^Insanus]  'tjnorsam'?'  expteBses  a  sadden  ahd  angiy 
interraption  of  the  king,  astonished  at  the  man^s  boldness,  while  he,  being. 
worm,  goes  on  without  heeding  Agamemnon'8  anger^  '  for  mad  as  ke  was, 
whstdid  Ajaxdo?' 

203.  Uxore  et  gnato ;]     Tecmessa  and  Enrysaees. 

204.  Non  illei  *  Non '  mnst  not  be  separated  from  '  ille.'  The  meaning  Is 
'  not  eyen  he,'  ovd'  cVctvof .     So  in  C.  iii.  21.  9  : 

"  Non  ille  qoanqnam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermonibus  te-negli^t  horridos." 

205.  adveno  litore]  The  shore  is  calkd  adyeree  beoanse  they  wanted  to 
get  away  from  it,  and  conld  not.  Properly  the  winds  were  adverse,  not  the 
coast.  Bnt  the  transfer  of  the  epittiet  from  the  wind  to  the  shore  is  in  acoord- 
anoe  with  a  common  nsage. 

207.  Meo,  sed  nonfariogus.]  This  is  a  very  polite  replj,  considering  the 
provocation.  The  coUoqny  ends  here.  Horace,  we  may  presume,  had 
somediing  before  him  te  ssggest  what  mnst  appcar  to  ns  a  rather  nnnatnral 
and  £EU'-fetched  scene. 

208.  Qui  apecies  aliae  veris]  '  He  who  shall  enteitain  fanctes  foreign  to  the 
tnith,  and  mixed  up  together  bj  the  confusion  of  his  own  wickedness,  will  be 
accounted  mad.' 

211.  cum  occidit  desipit  eignos:]  This  is  an  irregular  ooUocation  of  words ; 
bnt  it  is  not  mended  by  the  ccMnmas  by  which  '  desipit '  is  usnallj  preceded 
and  foUowed. 

214.  Si  quii  kctica]  The  'leotica'  of  the  Eomans  and  dtopciou  of  tho 
Greeks  were  introduced  from  Asia,  and  differed  very  slightly  trom  the  palan- 
quins  in  which,  from  time  immcmorial,  the  Asiatics  have  been  carried. 

217.  interdicto  huic  omne  adimatjus]  The  law  of  the  XII.  Tablcs  assigned 
the  chai^  of  persons  who  wcre  *  fnriosi '  to  their  relations  in  the  male  line, 
'  agnati,'  and  tne  pnetor  in  later  times  chose  tbe  person  who  should  act  as 
*  curator '  to  the  insane  person.  The  same  law  applied  to  'prodigi,'  notorious 
sp^dtfarifts.  (See  bdow,  Bpp.  i.  1. 102,  sq.)  The  story  of  Sophocles  brought 
l^fore  an  Athenian  jury  by  nis  sons,  and  reading^  the  celebrated  choms  in  his 
CEdipus  Coloneus  to  prove  his  sanity,  is  told  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  on  Old 
Age,  c.  7.    *Omne  jus '  means  everv  legal  right. 

221.  hic  summa  est  tnscmta;]  'Insania'  signifies  nnsonndness  of  mind 
gcncrally;  'furor,'  the  same,  acoompanied  with  violcnce.  Horaoe's  cli- 
max  of  madmen  is  the  fool,  the  man  of  crime,  and  the  ambitioas  the  worst 
ofan. 

222.  vitrea]    This  probably  means  the  glitter  of  fame. 

223.  Hunc  circumtonuit]  This  verse,  which  has  a  grand  Epic  tone,  OrelU 
thinks  may  be  taken  from  Ennius.  But  Horace  may  have  written  it  himself. 
He  resorts  oceastonally  to  travesty  to  heigfaten  the  force  of  fais  satire.  The 
worst  stage  of  insanit^  is  represented  bv  one  whom  Bellona  (the  goddess  of 
war)  hovers  round,  witJi  a  tmmpet  of  thunder  and  her  bloody  scourge,  and 
urges  on  to  madness.  The  Bellonarii,  her  priests,  cut  tiieir  own  flosh  to  offer 
the  blood  in  sacrifice. 

224.  Nunc  age]  He  now  passes  on  to  tbe  third  kind  of  madness,  profligate 
extravafflince. 

225.  Vincet  enim  stuUos  raiio]  See  S.  i.  3.  115,  n.  As  to  *  talenta,'  see  S. 
7.  89. 

228.  Tusci  turha  impia  vici,]  The  Vicus  Tuscns  was  a  street  south  of  tho 
Forum,  and  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  body  of  fngitives  from 
Porsena*s  army,  who  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  al- 
lowed  to  occnpy  tiiis  street.  It  appears  to  have  been  fiUed  with  shops,  some 
apparently  of  the  better  sort 

"229.  <Cwn  icurrisjhrtor,]  'Taxtotea*  were  personfl  whose  bosiness  was  to 
40 
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fittten  ibwls.  The  '  scarrae/  '  parasites,  were  sent  for  to  help  to  consnme  all 
this  qnantity  of  provisions,  and  to  entertain  the  new  heir. 

cum  Velahro]  Thc  Velabrum  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
verb  *  vehere/  becaase  the  ground.was  originally  a  swamp  traversed  by  boats. 
It  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  city  which  lajr  between  Mons  Capitolinus 
and-  Mons  Aveutinus,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Circas  Maximus.  Here,  too, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  collection  of  shops  of  tbe  better  sort. 

omne  maceUum,]  There  were  in  earlier  times  ditferent  markets  for  the  sale 
of  different  provisions,  as  the  '  forum  boarium '  for  oxen,  *  olitorium '  for  veg- 
etables,  *  piscariam '  and  *  piscatorium '  for  fish,  *  cupedinis '  for  delicacies, 
etc.  These  wcre  afterwards  (the  time  is  uncertain)  all  transferred  to  one 
large  market,  on  the  site  of  the  'forum  cnpedinis,'  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Sacra  Via,  not  far  from  the  Forum  Bomanum.  This  market  was  callcd 
Macellam,  the  diminative  form  of  '  macefia,'  the  wall  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. 

232.  vd  twnc  pete  vd  crcLsl]    This  seems  to  mean  '  whenever  yoa  please.' 

233.  aequvs :]  This  is  ironical.  The  young  man,  affecting  to  be  just, 
shows  a  wanton  extravagance  towards  the  most  profligate  persons. 

234.  In  nive  Lucana\  It  appears  from  this  passage  and  S.  8.  6,  that  Lu- 
canian  boars  were  particularly  prized.  Martial  mentions  an  Etrurian  boar  as 
a  great  present  he  had  received.  Horaoe,  in  the  next  Satire  (ver.  40),  recom- 
mends  the  Umbrian  boar  above  the  Laurentian,  or  those  found  in  the  marshy 
land  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laurentum,  about  six- 
teen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  same  cause  that  gave  the  Um- 
brian  boar  its  superiority  would  give  value  to  the  Lacanian :  both  were  fed 
upon  the  acoms  and  chestnuts  of  the  Apcnnines,  which  are  still  considered  in 
Italy  the  best  food  for  hogs,  wild  and  tame.  The  boar  was  usually  served  up 
whole,  at  large  tables,  and  formed  the  principal  dish.  The  '  ocrea  *  was  a 
leather  gaiter  that  came  up  to  the  knee  and  round  the  calf  like  l^e  soldier^s 
greaves,  and  was  called  from  them. 

235.  verris.]  *  Verrere'  is  a  word  used  for  fishing :  'to  sweep  the  waters.' 
See  note  on  S.  4. 37. 

237.  tibidecies;]  'Decies  contena  millia  sestertium':  ten  hundred  thon- 
sand  sestertii,  not  much  under  nine  thousand  pounds.     (See  S.  i.  3.  15.) 

239.  Filius  Aesopi]  JEsopus,  the  actor,  araassed  great  wealth.  The  name 
of  his  son  who  inhcrited  it  was  Clodius,  which  was  the  father^s  name,  given 
him  perhaps  as  a  frccdman  of  some  one  belonging  to  the  Clodia  gens.  Cae- 
cilia  Mctclla  was  the  wife  of  P.  Comelius  Lentulus  Spinther,  and  was  di- 
vorced  by  him  b.  c.  45,  in  consequence  of  her  intrigues,  chicfly  Avith  Dola- 
bella,  C»cero's  son-in-law,  of  whose  profligacy  -^sop'8  son  appcars  to  have 
becn  a  partner.  The  mad  frcak  of  Clodius  is  also  (as  is  better  known)  re- 
lated  ot  Cleopatra.  JSsopus,  the  actor,  was  not  less  extravagant  than  his 
son,  see  below,  v.  245,  n. 

243-  Quinti  proffeniea  Arri,]  Of  the  father  enough  has  been  said  above 
(ver.  86,  n.).    Of  the  sons  nothing  is  known. 

2<  5.  Luscinias]  The  second  syllable  is  long ;  the  third  coalesces  with  the 
last  (see  i.  7.  30,  n.).  A  dish  of  nightingales  wonld  cost  a  large  sum  and 
afford  little  meat.  Pliny  mentions  that  ^sopus,  the  actor  (see  above,  v. 
239,  n.),  on  one  occasion  had  a  dish  of  singing  and  talking  birds,  each  of 
which  cost  6,000  sestertii,  and  the  whole  dish  100,000,  on  which  Pliny  re- 
marks,  the  man  was  worthy  of  his  son,  who  melted  the  pearl  and  drank  it.  — 
'  Impenso '  is  nowhere  else  used  absolutely  for  '  impenso  pretio/  which  is  a 
common  expression  for  a  high  price. 

246.  Sanm  creta,  an  carbone  notandi  9]  The  distinction  of  days  by  white 
and  black  marks  has  been  mentioned,  C.  i-  36.  10,  n.  Horace  here*  applies 
them  to  the  distinction  of  character.    The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  '  Are 
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ihey  as  men  of  soand  mind  to  be  maiked  with  a  white  mark,  or  (afl  unsonnd) 
wim  a  black  1 '  *  Sanin '  is  a  oontraction  of  *  sanine.'  *  Qaorsum  abeant  1 ' 
*  what  is  to  become  of  them  1  are  they  to  be  marked,  &c.  ? ' 

248.  Ludare  par  impar,]  A  game  fit  only  for  children,  in  which  one  pcr- 
son  guessed  whether  the  nnmher  of  things  another  person  hcld  in  his  hand 
was  odd  or  even.  The  Greeks  had'  the  same  gamc,  and  callcd  it  dpTM{^eiu. 
Stertinias  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  man  of  pleasare,  whose  madncss  is  no  ioss 
than  that  of  the  coyetoas,  the  ambitious^  or  the  spendthrift.  With  tlie  last  ho 
is  closely  allied. 

250.  ratio  esae  eoincei]  See  above,  v.  225.  He  says,  "  Tf  reason  convinccs 
you  that  all  these  symptoms  of  madness  are  no  worse  than  whining  aftcr 
women,  is  it  not  better  to  repent  and  lay  asido  sach  things  1 " 

251.  trimus  Qacdeprius]  Sach  a  game  as  yoa  ased  to  play  at  formerly, 
when  yon  were  bat  three  years  old. 

254.  Mutatus  Polemon  9]  Polemon  was  a  yoath  given  to  pleasures  and  bad 
company.  Passing  the  Academy  with  a  gai-land  on  his  head,  and  with  a 
band  of  riotous  companions,  whilo  Xenocrates  was  lecturing,  he  burst  into  the 
school,  but  was  so  struck  with  what  he  heard,  that,  having  gone  in  a  thought- 
less  profligate,  he  came  out  serious  and  quite  converted.  Hc  succeedcd  Xcno- 
crates  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  (b.  c  315).  Xcnocrates  himself,  whose 
parity  of  lifc  and  sobriety  of  character  are  referrcd  to  in  the  word  *  impransi,' 
became  the  head  of  the  Platonic  school  on  the  rcaignation  of  Spcusippus 
(b.  c.  339).  He  was  the  disciple  of  Piato,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
tni.vels. 

255.  Fasciolas,  cubital,focalla,]  Thesc  are  all  articlcs  of  dress,  wom  only 
by  women,  or  by  men  who  took  grcat  care  of  their  pcrson.  *  Fasciola'  was 
a  bandage  for  the  legs,  *  cubital  *  a  sleeve  for  the  arm,  ^  focale '  a  bandage  for 
the  throat  *  Impransus '  stands  for  *  sobrius,*  bccause  it  was  not  usual  for 
abstemious  men  to  take  the  raidday  meal  (*  prandium  *).  *Furtim'  is  a 
happy  touch  of  Horace*s.  It  expresses  the  shame  of  the  young  man,  and  his 
instinctive  reverence  for  the  philosopher  and  thc  place  he  was  in,  better  than 
many  sentences  could  have  done.  '  Correptas '  means  *  arrested,  conscience- 
smitten.' 

258.  Porrigis  irato  puero]-  The  caprices  of  a  spoilt  child  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  lovers  squabhling  and  making  it  up.again. 

259.  Samey  catelle !]  Such  dimumtives  were  expressions  of  endearment. 
There  is  a  collection  of  such  in  a  scene  of  Plautus  (Asin.  iii.  3.  76) : 

"  Dic  igitur  mo  passerculum,  gallinam,  cotumicem, 
Agnellum,  haedillam  me  tuum  dic  esse  vel  vitellam  " ; 
and  ver.  103 : 

"  Dic  igitur  me  anaticulam,  columbam,  vel  catellum, 
Huundinem,  monedulam,  passerculum  putillum." 

260.  agit  ubi  secum]  With  such  a  scene  as  this  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence 
opens,  and  a  good  deal  is  taken  word  for  word  from  that  scene.  The  lover^s 
iiidecision  is  representcd  elsewhere,  in  Epod.  xi.  19,  sqq. 

270.  nihilo  plits  explicet]  *  Explico '  signifies  to  gain  a  point  or  serve  a  pur- 
pose.  There  is  a  like  use  of  this  word  in  Caesar  (B.  G.  viii.  4) :  "  Explican- 
dae  rei  frumentariae  causa."  It  is  also  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  C.  iv.  9. 
44,  where  see  note. 

272.  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis]  The  orchards  of  Picenum,  the  dis- 
trict  that  hiy  between  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Hadriatic,  appear  to 
have  been  celebrated.  In  the  next  Satire  (ver.  70)  Picenian  apples  are  said 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  Tibur,  and  they  are  mentioned  many  years  later  by 
Juvenal  (xi.  74).  The  sport  hcre  alluded  to  is  thus  explained.  Lovers  were 
wont  to  take  the  pips  of  apples  between  their  finger  and  thumb  and  shoot 
them  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  if  they  strack  it,  their  wish  woold  be  accomplished. 
Some  sach  games  are  common  in  oor  own  nurseries. 
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273.  «1  eamertm  pereust^  *  Otimeni,^  Tvhich  is  from  the  Crroek  mi^u^pa,  and 
18  sometimes  spelt  with  an  'a/  was  an  archcd  cciiing,  as  Macunar'  was  flat 
The  latter  was  so  called  from  panels  with  raised  sides,  and  so  having  each 
the  appearance  of  a  '  lacus '  or  shallow  reservoir,  into  which  the  ceiliog  was 
Bometimes  divided.  It  was  common  in  rich  honseafor  the  cetling  to  be  richly 
omamented.  See  C.  ii.  18.  2.  'Laquear'  is  another  form  of  'lacunar.' 
Horace  also  uses  the  expression  'iaqueata  tecta'  (C.  ii.  16.  12),  which  is 
found  in  other  writers. 

penes  te  ea  9]  This  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  ev  iavr^  eivaiy  for  a 
man  in  his  right  mind :  or  it  may  mean  to  ask  if  the  man  is  *  suo  jure/  which 
one  who  was  *  fnriosns '  would  not  be. 

274.  cum  balba/eris]  *  Yon  strike  your  lisping  words  against  your  old. 
palate/  which  means  that  he  talks  in  a  silly,  childish  way. 

275.  Adde  cruorem  Stultitiae]  But  childish  nonsensc  is  not  the  worst  of 
this  madness.  Add  bloodshed  to  folly  and  run  into  the  most  violent  excesses 
of  passion,  and  you  will  not  do  more  than  such  Insts  commonly  lead  to* 
Such  is  the  Stoic  s  meaning.  '  Ignem  gladio  scrutare '  is  a  translation  of  a 
Greek  saying,  Trvp  fiaxaipa  a-KaXeveiv,  *  to  stir  the  fire  with  the  sword,'  which 
is  attributcd  to  Pythagoras*.  To  stir  the  firc  of  lust  with  the  sword,  is  to  stir 
up  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the  indulgence  of  your  lusts. 

276.  ModOf  inquamy  Hellade  percussa]  *  To  take  a  late  instance,'  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  *  modo.'  The  story  hcre  referred  to  was  probably  weU 
known  at  the  time,  but  of  the  actors  in  it  we  know  nothing. 

278.  Cerritusfuitf  an  commotae]  *  Cerritus '  means  *  mad,'  but  its  derivation 
is  uncertnin.  '  Commotus '  is  used  for  differcnt  degrecs  of  mcDtal  excite- 
mcnt.  Sce  v.  209,  where  the  mcaning  is  the  same  as  here.  Agripptna,  who 
was  of  a  hasty  temper,  is  called  *  commotior '  by  Tacitns  (Ann.  i.  33).  *  Cog- 
nata  vocabnla'  means  words  which  may  differ  in  sound,  but  are  one  in 
sense. 

281 .  Libertinus  erat,]  The  ncxt  folly  noticcd  is  superstition.  Stertinins 
tells,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  story  of  an  old  'libertinus,'  who  went  from 
shrine  to  shrine  ei-ected  in  the  *  compita,'  spots  wherc  two  or  more  strcets  met, 
praying  to  the  Lares  Compitales  (for  whom  altars  were  built  in  such  placea» 
sce  above,  v.  26,  n.)  that  thcy  would  grant  him  immortality.  This  he  did 
early  in  the  moming,  quite  soberi  and  with  -hands  washed,  as  became  a  seri- 
ons  worshipper.  Now  this  man  was  sound  in  hearing  and  sight ;  bnt,  says 
Stcrtinins,  if  his  formcr  master  had  evcr  wantcd  to  part  with  him,  in  putting 
him  up  for  sale  he  would  have  cautioned  purchasers  that  he  wad  not  in  his 
right  mind,  unless  he  wanted  to  get  into  an  action  to  rescind  the  bargain  on 
the  ground  of  fraud.  It  was  necessary  for  a  person  selling  a  slave  to  infonii. 
the  buyer  of  any  bodily  or  mental  defect  in  him.  To  wash  ihe  hands  and. 
feet  before  offering  prayer  or  sacrifioe  was  «  custom  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.    Hector  says  (B.  vi.  266) : 

Xepal  d*  avlnroia^iv  Au  \eipeiv  oL&vira  oivov 
"Afofwu. 

283.  surpite]     Sce  C.  i.  36.  8. 

287 .  in  gente  Meneni.]  Of  Mcnenins  nothing  is  known.  '  Mencniae  stul> 
titiac  *  or  *incptiae '  is  spoken  of  as  a  proverb. 

289.  cubantisA  Scc  note  on  S.  i.  9-.  18.  *IIlo  die '  may  mean  *die  Jovis.* 
The  Jews  fasted  on  Thnrsdays  and  Mondays  ("I  fast  twice  in  the  wcek,'* 
Luke  xviii.  12),  in  commemomtion,  it  is  said,  of  the  ascent  of  Moses  into  tlie 
Mount  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  and  of  his  retum  on  the  second.  The 
practices  of  the  Jcws  wcre  the  best  illustrations  of  superstition  in  thc  eyes  of 
Horace  and  men  of  the  world,  and  their  fast  is  here  perhaps  alluded  to.  See 
note  on  S.  i.  9.  69.  On  special  occasions  fasts  were  ordered  at  Rome.  The 
Tow  made  by  the  mother  for  her  sick  child  is,  that,  if  he  recovers,  he  shaJI 
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stand  nakcd  in  fhe  Tiber,  to  waeh  acwafjr  hid  sins.  This  is  intonded  to  tepre- 
«snt  itnothcr  forei^  sapcrstition,  as  the  Homans  held  it,  «hat  of  bathing  the. 
body  in  token  of  the  parifying  of  the  sonl. 

295.  Quone  malo]  See  S.  i.  10. 21  on  '  quone.'  '  Tinior  deortnn  *  is  eqniv- 
alent  to  bturiBcuiAovia  in  its  usnal  sense  of  superstition.  '  Deorum  metus ' 
cxprcsscs  a  right  fear  or  reverence-of  -the  gods.  But  the  distinction  was  not 
invariably  observed. 

296.  sapientum  octavus,]  That  is,  he  -raight  take  his  place  with  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece. 

297.  ne  compellarer  inuUus.]  'Compellare'  is  sometimes  used  absolntely 
and  in  a  bad  sense,  that  is  to  abusc,  as  here. 

299.  Eespicere  ignolo]  This  rcfers  to  ^sop's  fable  of  the  two  wallets, 
which  is  told,  with  its  moral,  in  five  lines  by  Pheedrus  (iv.  10) : 

"  Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  duas : 
Propriis  repletam  vitiis  post  tergum  dedit, 
Alienis  ante  pectus  suspendit  gravcm. 

Hac  re  videre  nostra  mala  non  possumus ; 
Alii  simul  delinquunt,  censores  sumus." 

300.  sic  vendas  omnia  plwris,]   On  *  sic/  sce  C.  i.  3. 1,  n.   'Pluris '  is  simply 

1)ut  for  *  magno/  Horace  quie^ly  hints  to  Damasippus  that  he  had  better 
eave  oif  philosophj  and  retum  to  his  trade,  in  which  he  wishes  him  all 
success. 

303.  Agave]  How  she  and  the  other  Masnads  tore  her  son  Pentheus  to 
j>ieces  for  intrading  npon  the  orgies,  is  related  at  length  by  Ovid.  (Met.  iii. 
701,  sqq.) 

308.  AecliJicaSf  Tioc  esti\  *  You  are  building,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
you,  who  are  a  dwaif  two  feet  high,  are  aping  the  airs  of  a  giant ;  and  yet 
you  laugh  at  Turbo  (a  gladiator  of  great  courage,  but  small  stature),  swell- 
mg  with  a  spirit  too  big  for  his  little  body.'  Horace  mf^y  have  been  making 
some  additions  to  his  Sabine  house,  and  about  this  time  Msecenas  built  his 
laige  hoase  on  the  Esquilio}.     (See  S.  i.  8,  Introduction.) 

312.  verum  est]  diKcuov  cWt ;  *  is  it  right  ? '  Compare  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  8 : 
'*  Neque  verara  esse  qui  suos  fines  tueri  non  potuerint  alienos  occupare."  See 
also  'Livy  iii.  40. 

313.  Jjontum  dissimilem]  A.  similar  constrnction  occurs  immediately  below 
(ver.  317),  'tantnm  magna.'  'Multum  similis'  (S.  ii.  5.  92),  *multum  dis- 
similis '  (Epp.  i.  10.  3),  are  like  phrases.  '  Tanto '  is  the  dative  govemed  by 
'certare.' 

314.  Absentis  ranae]     This  fable  is  told  by  Phoedras  (1.  24). 

318.  Major  dimidio.  Num  tanto?]  '  Greater  by  half,'  is  a  way  of  speaking 
which  mnst  not  be  taken  literally.  Bv  '  num  tanto '  the  frog  means  to  ask 
whether  the  calf  was  so  mnch  bigger  than  her  natural  size  as,  by  pufflng,  she 
had  made  herself.  *  Is  it  so  much  bigger  ? '  she  says,  blowing  herseff  out  to 
proportions  much  greater  than  her  own. 

320.  abtudit]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  It  means  to  be  out  of  har- 
mony  with. 

322.  sanus]  See  A.  P.  296  :  "  Excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas  Bemocri- 
tus."  There  is  not  much  consistency  in  Damasippus  urging  Horace  to  write 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Satire,  and  calling  him  mad  for  doing  so  at  the  end 
ofit. 

323.  horrendam  rabiem.]  This  charge  against  himsclf  need  not  be  taken 
seriously.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  Horace  was  an  ill-tempercd  man. 
He  laments  the  facility  of  his  temper  on  one  occasion.  (S.  i.  9. 11.)  But  he 
says  he  is  irritable.    (Epp.  i.  20.  25.) 

Cultum  nuijorem  censu.]  *  Your  living  bejrond  your  income.'  Horace  tries 
to  8tqp  MnVjhot  the  jaan  goes  on  with  one  instance  of  his  fol^y  after  another. 
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324.  Teneat, — iuis  te.]   *  Mind  yoar  own  bnsiness.' 

326.  O  major  iandem\  The  scene  winds  np  with  a  pretended  depiecation 
of  the  seyere  trnths  of  Damasippus,  to  whom  the  poet  submits  as  the  greater 
madman  of  the  two^  and  hnmbles  himself  before  Mm  accordingly. 


SATIEE   IV. 

This  Satire  is  an  essay  on  good  living,  put  in  the  form  of  precepts  deliv- 
ered  to  Horace  at  second  hand  by  one  Catius,  who  professes  to  have  received 
them  from  some  sage  more  leamed  in  the  art,  whom  he  does  not  name. 
Horace  meets  him  accidentally,  as  he  is  hurrving  awa^  from  the  Frofessor^s 
lecture,  to  think  over  what  he  had  leamt,  and  to  store  it  in  his  mind.  Catins 
recites  what  he  has  heard,  from  memory  or  from  notes,  and  enters  without 
preface  upon  the  question  of  the  first  course.  The  Professor  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  carried  his  hearers  through  an  endre  dinner,  "  ab  ovo  osque 
ad  mala  "  (see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.).  Catius  only  gives  the  heads  of  the  lecture  and 
one  or  two  of  the  sage's  reflections.  The  precepts  he  delivers  inflame  Hor- 
ace  with  a  desire  to  see  and  hear  the  great  man  himself,  and  he  prays  Catius 
to  introduce  him.  It  mav  be  that  Horace  had  some  third  person  in  his  eye, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  it  was.  If  it  be  so,  there  were  those, 
no  doubt,  who  would  understand  the  allusion  at  the  time.  As  to  the  man 
Catius  himself,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  well-known  follower  of  the  Epicu- 
rean  school,  but  he  must  have  been  dead  many  years  before  this  Satire  was 
written.  Probably,  therefore,  Horace  only  introduccs  his  name  as  a  handle 
for  ridicnling  the  Epicureans. 

1.  Uhdeetquo  Qxtiusfi  On  Catius,  see  Introduction.  On  the  fbrmula, 
see  S.  i.  9.  62,  n. 

2.  Ponere  signa^  The  ancients  practised  methods  for  helping  the  memory. 
The  first  *  memona  technica '  was  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  invented  by 
Simonides  of  Ceos.  '  Signa '  were  more  technically  called  '  imagines,'  ob- 
jects  which  the  person  arranged  so  that  his  mind'8  eye  could  rest  upon  ^em, 
and  thus  assist  his  memory.  '  Ponere  signa '  seems  also  to  have  been  com- 
monly  used  in  this  sense. 

3.  Anytique  reiim\  Anytus  was  one  of  the  three  (Meletus  and  Lycon  were 
his  associates)  who  got  up  and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Socrates. 

4.  tempore  laev6\  See  above,  S.  ii.  1.  18:  "Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 
Verba,"  etc. 

6.  Quod  si]  Horace  apologizes  for  interrupting  and  detaining  him ;  but, 
he  says,  if  he  should  thereby  forget  any  part  of  his  lesson  for  a  moment,  he 
will  presently  recover  it,  he  has  such  a  wonderful  memory,  either  by  nature 
or  art,  or  bom. 

11.  celabitur  auctor.]     See  Introduction. 

12.  Ixtnga  quibus  facies  ovis  ent]  On  'ova,'  see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.  'Succns* 
here  is  equivalent  to  'sapor.'  Why  Horace  should  make  Catius  say  that 
long  eggs  were  more  white  than  round  ones,  or  what  is  gained  by  the  white- 
ness  of  an  egg,  or  by  its  containing  a  male  rather  than  a  female  chicken,  is 
not  clear.  He  puts  any  nonsense,  it  appears,  into  the  man's  month.  *  Po- 
nere '  is  to  put  upon  the  table,  as  *  posito  pavone '  (S.  ii.  2.  23).  The  notion 
that  from  long  eggs  cocks  were  hatched,  and  from  round,  hens,  appears  to 
have  been  a  vulgar  error.  *  Callosa '  signifies  'tough,'  and  beloi^s  in  sense, 
though  not  in  constraction,  to  the  yolk. 

15.  Caule  suburbano]  Artificial  streams  and  fish-ponds  were  commonly 
introduced  into  the  gardens  of  rich  people.    Hence  Catius  says  the  >iegetfU)lei 
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grown  111  tiie  saburbs  were  noi  so  pleasant  as  those  grown  in  the  oonntiy  on 
drier  soil ;  meaning  that  they  were  insipid,  from  the  qoantity  of  water  they 
imbibed. 

17.  vesperHnus  tubiio  ie  oppresaerit]  On  'vespertinos/  see  Epod.  xvi.  51 ; 
'  opprimere '  ia  to  overtake  or  come  upon  one  saddenly. 

18.  maium  respcnsel]  *  Responsare  ^  is  used  by  Horace  seyeral  times  in  the 
sense  of  resLstance.  See  below,  S.  7.  85 :  "  Besponsare  cupidinibus,  con- 
temnere  honores  " ;  and  £pp.  i.  1.  68.  'Malum  responset'  means  'it  disa- 
grees  with.' 

19.  vivam  mixto  meraare  Faiemo ;]   '  Mixto '  means  mixed  with  water. 

20.  Pratennbv»  optima  fungis]  He  says  the  '  fungi '  that  grew  in  the  open 
meadows  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  others,  —  that  is,  those  which  grew  in 
the  shade.  Truffles  and  different  kinds  of  mushrooms  were  much  eaten  by 
the  Bomans,  as  thej  are  still  by  the  Italians.  Of  the  latter  there  were  and 
are  ereat  yarieties.  The  mushroom  most  highly  esteemed  was  the  boletus, 
whicn  was  cultiyated  in  gardens,  and  kept  for  the  eating  of  the  rich.  But  all 
such  fungi  had  to  be  chosen  with  great  care.  £yen  the  bolctus  served  to 
canry  off  an  einperor. 

24.  Aufidius]  This  may  be  M.  Aufidius,  who  was  remarkable  as  having 
been  the  first  at  Bome  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  derived 
a  large  profit  (as  much  as  600,000  sesterces  a  year)  from  that  trade.  As  to 
the  composition  of  'mulsum/  sce  note  on  S.  ii.  2.  15,  n.  Falemian  wine, 
which  Uorace  appears  to  have  esteemed  next  to  Csecuban,  is  here  called 
'forte/  and  elsewhere  'severum'  and  *ardens'  (C  i.  27.  9;  ii.  11.  19).  It 
was  a  very  strong  spirituous  wine,  and  required  long  keeping  to  become 
mellow. 

27.  merahiiur]  This  may  have  been  a  medical  word  for  costiveness.  'Mi- 
tulus/  the  limpet,  was  an  inferior  sort  of  shell-fish.  The  Greeks  called  it 
rcXXtin;  or  (i^vdpcov.  The  '  lapathus '  is  mentioned  above  as  a  purgative 
(Epod.  ii.  57,  n.).     '  Brevis '  refers  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

30.  Lubrica  nascentes  implent]  That  shell-fish  were  best  at  the  time  of  the 
new  moon,  appears  to  have  been  generally  believed  among  the  ancients. 
They  had  many  fancies  respecting  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  various  ob- 
jects,  in  which,  however,  modem  ig^orance  and  superstition  have  perhaps 
surpassed  them.  But  in  respect  to  shell-fish,  modera  observationls  in  con- 
fbrmity  with  that  of  the  ancients. 

32.  Murice  Baiano]  This  shell-fish,  from  which  a  pnrple  dye  was  obtained, 
was  found,  it  seems,  in  rreat  abundance  at  Baiss.  It  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  as  nseful  for  the  table  as  for  its  dye.  The  '  peloris,'  which  was  ibund  in 
the  Lacns  Lucrinus,  close  to  Baias,  appears  to  have  been  an  insipid  fish, 
though  Catius  says  it  is  better  than  the  murex.  The  rival  oyster-beds  were 
in  the  Lacus  Lncrinns  and  at  Circeii,  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay  which  is 
terminated  by  the  promontory  of  that  name,  in  Latinm,  and  the  promontory 
of  Misenum,  in  Campania.  Catius  gives  the  preference  to  the  oysters  of 
Chxseii,  which  Pliny  also  says  were  unsnrpassed  (xxxii.  21).  See  note  on 
Epod.  ii.  49.  The  best  oysters,  however,  were  found  at  Bmndisium  on  the 
otner  coast,  whence  the  spawn  was  cairied  to  stock  the  beds  on  the  coast 
of  Campania  and  Latium. 

34.  Pectinibus  patuUs]  The  shell-fish  called  'pecten,'  it  seems,  was  fonnd 
in  greatest  perfection  at  Tarentnm.  Erom  the  epithet '  patulis '  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  bivalved  sort. 

molle  Tarentum.]  The  degenerate  character  of  the  Tarentines,  which  gained 
their  dty  the  epithets  *moIIe,'  'imbelle'  (Epp.  i.  7.  45),  dates  from  the  death 
of  Archytas,  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  Among  other 
symptoms  of  this  degeneracy,  it  is  recorded  that  their  calendar  contained 
more  festivals  than  there  were  days  in  the  year.    Eor  fuU  two  hundred  years 
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(tmne  make  it  mndi  nore)  before  the  abo^e  "putoA,  ^ey  hiitd  iotfridied, 
tfbove  all  the  colonies  of  Magna  Gpiecia,  in  artns  and  KDOiniaaeroe. 

36.  exacta]  For  tliis  mcaning  of  *  exigere/  '  to  investig^te/  see  iPoi«eIl. 
under  '  exigo '  and  '  exactos.' 

87.  cara  pimxB  avertere  mensa']  'Mengfl'  mcans  the  fishinoiiger'»  hOttrd, 
which  is  calied  deaT)  instead  of  the  fish  exposed  on  it.  '•Ayertere '  is  '  to-car- 
ry  off.'  Compare  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  78) :  '*  Anra  aliena  jugo  premere  atq»B 
aTertere  praedas."  it  is  commonly  used  with  '.praeda/  as  in  CsBear,  B.  C. 
iii.  59 :  "  Praedam  omnem  domnm  avertebant."  It  may  be  applied  hnmot^ 
onsly  in  this  sense  here.  the  man  making  a  booty  cf  the  llsh  he  toved.  On 
'pisoes  patinarii '  {*  qnibus  ins  est  apfeius ')  and  '  assi,'  eee  note  on  S.  i.-S.^S^l. 

39.  LanguiduM  in  culntmn]  Catins  says  it  is  of  no  <use  for  a  man  to  bar 
expensive  fish,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  dress  thera ;  thatis,  whidi  shonld 
be  served  up  with  sance,  and  which,  when  fried,  will  tempt  the  guesty^aifter  he 
has  laid  himself  down  tiied  of  eating,  to  raise  hims^on  nis  elbow,  aad  begia 
eating  again. 

41.  CWrvaC  apet]    On  'aper/  see  above,  S.  3.  2M. 

43.  Vinea  8ubmittit]  He  says,  withoat  mnch  sense,  as  it  woold  seem,  'fliftt 
Ihe  fiesh  of  wild  deer  ied  in  Tineyards  is  not  always  -eatable.  The  'eapreia  * 
was  a  mountain  goat,  chamois,  or  some  one  of  the  deer  kind.  '  Sobmittit '  iti 
equivalent  to  '  suppeditat/  '  supplies.'  See  C.  iv.  4.  68 :  "  MonitftramTe  stib^ 
misere  Colchi." 

44.  Fecwidne  hpons]  *  Leptis '  is  of  commoli  gender.  A  mockim  «epicui:^ 
wonld  not  choose  the  shoulder  of  a  haie  as  the  most  delicate  pait.  It  is  «o 
distingnished  again,  S.  8.  89. 

51.  Massica  si  caelo  svppones]  The  wine  in  the  amphora  required  cleaiing', 
before  it  could  be  drunk.  One  way  of  effecting  this  appears  to  have  been 
^xposing  the  vessel  for  some  time  to  the  open  air,  which  process  also  fook  efff 
some  of  its  strength.  Catius  mentions  the  yolk  of  pigeons'  c^^  as  cnother 
means  of  prccipitating  the  lees  of  the  wine.  White  of  egg  was  a  more  vsual 
agent.  Fliny  raentions  sulphnr ;  several  insoluble  materiaTs,  imch  as  pounded 
shells,  g^rpsimi,  chalk,  milk,  etc,  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  But  iho 
commOnest  waj  was  to  strain  tho  wine  either  tbroogh  a  'saccus,'  a  bagof  fine 
linen  (wMch  was  apt  to  hnrt  the  flavor),  or  through  a  melal  aeve,  'oolum/ 
^ese  being  in  tbe  hot  weather  fiUed  witii  snow. 

53.  odor  nervis  inimicus;]  This  means  what  we  call  4he  fxntqmt,  wfaidi 
helped  the  wine  in  its  intoxicating  efi^cts  upon  tbe  bram.  With  tlie  inf^or 
wines  various  aromatics  were  freqoeDtlj  introduoed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
thcm  an  agreeable  periiime. 

58.  Tostis  marcentem  aquilli^  When  the  guest  gets  ssui&ited,  or  drinks  'so 
mudi  he  cannot  digest  any  more,  his  appetite  is  to  be  lempted  with  fried 
shrimps  and  snails,  of  wMch  the  best  sort  came  from  tbe  coast  of  Alnca,  and 
were  called  '  Solitanae,'  the  derivation  of  which  name  is  uncertain ;  aiso  with 
bacon  and  sausages.  The  letmce,  Catius  says,  ougbt  not  to  be  taken  for  thia 
pui-pose,  because  it  docs  not  settle  on  the  stomach  when  it  is  irritated.  ^Xiac» 
tuca '  was  commonly  eaten  at  the  ^  gnstatorinm,'  as  «n  incentive  to  thte  appe> 
tite.  Catius  says  the  cloyed  stomach  would  rather  ('malit')  have  anycoarso 
dish,  brought  in  from  the  cook-shop,  to  stimulate  it,  than  leJttuce  after  ddnk* 
ing  wine,  which  was  a  different  thing  'from  taking  it  before  dinner. 

61.  Fhgitat  immoi^sm  refici ;]  'Immorsus'  agrees  with  'stomachus/  and 
signifies  stimulated,  '  pervulsus,'  as  "  qualia  lassum  pervellunt  stomaohum  " 
(S.  8.  9). 

62.  immundis  fervent  aUata  popinis.]  The  'popinae*  were  the  loyest  sort 
of  eating-houses,  where  meat  was  eooked  and  usually  eaten  on  the  premises, 
but  sometimes  sent  out.  They  were  the  same  as  the  Greek  Kaanikeia.  They 
wwe  a  lower  sort  of '  cauponae '  (see  S.  i.  5.  2,  n.),    Their  keepers, '  popa^' 
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'were,  as  might  be  expected,  nsnally  persons  of  no  creditb  The  &hcfp9  were 
dirty,  and  the  company  vciy  low.  Compere  Epp.  i.  14. 2L  There  were 
great  nambers  (^hese  §hops  about  the  city.  They  were  also  called  *  tber- 
mopolia,'  hecause  there  the  Romans  drank  hot  spiced  wine  and  water, 
*  calda.' 

63.  duplids  pemoscere  juris]  Catius  goes  on  to  describe  the  sauces,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  which  he  calis  simple,  but  which  was  not  en- 
tirely  so,  being  made  of  sweet  olive-oil  mixed  wim  rich  wine  and  *  muria,' 
which  18  but  'gamm,'  made  from  certain  shell^-fish  (S.  8.  53).  There  was  a 
composite  sauce  which  was  made  up  of  the  abovo  boiled  with  chopped  herbs, 
with  a  sprinkiing  of  saffron,  and,  when  it  had  stood  to  cool,  the  finest  olive- 
oil  of  Venafrum  (C.  ii.  6.  16>  n.). 

66.  BpzantiajnUuit  orca,]  The  'thynnos'  from  which  the  best  'garum' 
was  made  was  found  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bjzantinm  (Piiny  ix.  20). 
'  Orca'  is  a  jar  used  for  preserving  sauces  and  pickles.  As  to  the  form  *  pu- 
toit,'  see  S.  3.  194,  n.  The  '  crocus '  of  Mons  Corycus  in  Cilicia  appears  to 
have  been  most  celebrated.    '  Stcttt '  means  '  has  ceased  to  boil/ 

69.  Vena/ranae]     See  C.  ii.  6. 16,  n. 

70.  Picenis  cedunt  pomis  7\burtia]  The  apples  of  Tibur  and  Fioenum  have 
been  referred  to  before  (C.  i.  7.  14 ;  S  ii  3  272). 

71.  Venuaila  convenit  oUis ;]  It  is  not  known  whence  this  grape  derives 
its  name.  The  word  is  vanously  spelt.  Grapes  were  dried  and  preserved 
in  jars  for  the  winter.  For  dr^ing  in  this  way,  Catins  says  the  grape  of  tlie 
Alban  hills  is  best.  His  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any  extant  authority, 
as  it  is  in  the  other  instance. 

73.  Hanc  ego  cum  malis,]  Catins  says  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Alba- 
nian  raisins  a't  the  second  course,  and  likewise  *  faex '  and  '  allec,'  two  pickles, 
or  two  names  for  the  same,  being  the  lees  of  the  *  muria '  (v.  63,  n.).  Catius 
also  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  little  dishes  containing  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  white  pepper.  The  object  of  all  thls,  as  wcll  as  the  pickles,  was  to  pro- 
raote  thirst,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  drinking  afVer  dinner.  White  pepper 
is  milder  than  black.  It  is  made  by  blanching  the  finer  grains  of  the  black, 
and  taking  off  tho  rind.  The  ancients  must  have  got  their  peppcr  from  the 
East  Indies.    Thc  bcst  is  grown  on  thc  Malabar  coast. 

75.  Incretum]  Tltis  comes  from  'incemo,'  'tosift,'or  'incemendo  spar- 
gcre'  (Forcell.),  *to  scatter  with  a  sieve'  or  *  incemiculum.'  It  tliereforo 
mcans  that  the  peppcr  was  sprinkled  over  the  salt.  '  Catillus '  is  a  diminu- 
tive  form  of  *  catinus.' 

76.  millia  tema  maaiio]  3,000  sestorces  (upwards  of  S2&)  for  a  dish  of 
fish  is  a  laige  snm,  but  not  pcrhaps  cxaggeratcd.  Larger  sums  were  given 
for  dainties.  As  to  *maccllum,'  sce  S.  3.  229,  n.  By  *vagos  pisces'  ho 
moans  that  it  is  a  shame  to  confino  in  a  narrow  compass  animals  that  havo 
had  the  freedom  and  range  of  the  seas.  The  liberty  of  the  bird  is  expressed 
by  the  same  epithet  in  C.  iv.  4.  2. 

79.  calicem\  The  slave  handing  a  drinking-cup  ('  calix ')  to  a  gnest,  jnst 
after  he  had  boen  gathering  and  licking  up  the  remains  of  the  dishes,  would 
leave  the  marks  of  his  fingers  npon  it,  and  this  would  tum  the  stomachs  of 
ihe  company,  who  would  also  be  disgnsted  if  they  saw  dirt  upon  the  '  cratcra ' 
in  which  the  wine  and  the  water  were  mixed.  The  *  c^ix '  was  tho  same  as 
the  Greek  icvXi^.  Its  shapes  and  sizes  and  materials  all  varied  very  much. 
There  were  wooden  and  earthen-ware  *  calices/  and  others  of  common  glass, 
and  others  pf  greatcr  valuo  of  colored  glass  ;  but  those  that  wero  most  valued 
of  all  wcrethe  '  crystallina,'  of  a  pure  and  highly  transparent  crystal  glass. 
The  colored  glass  cups  came  principally  from  Alexandria.  The  Eomans 
were  cnrious  in  coUecting  old  vessels  for  their  table  ('veteres  crattinae'),  as 
obserred  before  (S.  3. 21,  n.). 
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81.  V33m»iH9eopi9,]  '  Scopoe '  were  beMms  fi)r  sweef^g  the  floors,  waHs, 
and  farnitiire  of  a  room,  nsnaUj  made  of  the  branches  of  the  wild  myrtle  or 
tamarisk.  The  pahn  seems  also  to  have  been  used.  . '  Mappae '  here  mean 
towels  or  dnsters  to  dean  the  fnniimre  and  walls.  '  Soobe '  is  sawdost,  with 
which  the  floors  were  strewed.    It  was  sometimes  highly  scented. 

83.  Ten  iapides  varios]  *  Tene  ? '  is  it  for  snch  as  yon  ?  '  Tene  decet  ? ' 
The  floors  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  hud  with  slabs  of  marble  and  mosaic- 
work,  and  marbie  slabs  were  also  introdaoed  in  the  walls,  thongh  paintiogs 
were  more  common.  '  Toms '  meant  properly  a  round  pillow,  as  is  shown 
by  its  root  <  ter'  (which  appeuns  in  '  tomns/  *  torqoeo/  etc. ;  see  C.  i.  1.  28, 
n.),  and  'toralia'  probablj  means  ooTerings  for  the  coshions,  which  were  put 
over  the  rich  'stragnhie  yestes '  (see  last  Satire,  t.  118,  n.),  as  we  pnt  chintz 
covetings  over  onr  fnmitmne  wfaen  it  is  not  in  nse,  or  oa  ordinaiy  occasions. 
Inviting  his  fiiend  Torqnatns  to  dinner,  Horace  tells  him  he  will  take  care 
"  ne  tnrpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa  Corniget  nares."   (Epp.  i.  5.  22.) 

85.  dbiihtm  quanlo]  Catins  says  tbat  the  neglect  of  those  matters  whidi 
cost  little  money  and  attention  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  absence  of  fur- 
nitore,  which  the  rich  onlj  can  aflbrd.  The  case  he  snpposes  is  that  of  a  man 
who  combines  dirt  widi  fineiT,  slovenliness  with  ostentation. 

88.  DocU  Cati,]  Catias,  haTing  bronght  his  discoorse  to  an  end  witfa  an 
exhoitation  npon  deoencj  and  order,  Horaoe  entreats  him,  whereyer  it  is  he 
goes  to  get  snch  lessons  he  will  take  him  with  him,  that  he  maj  drink  wis- 
dom  at  &e  fonntain-head.  Catins,  he  says,  no  doubt  rq[}eatB  accnnUely  what 
he  has  heard,  bnt  snch  precepts  woold  be  more  hig^j  oommended  bj  the 
aspect,  bearing,  yoioe,  etc.  of  the  teacher  himself. 

94.  finies  ut  adire  remotos]  Horace  here  parodies  Lncietins  (i.  926) :  "  Jn- 
Tat  integTos  acoedere  fontes  atqne  hanrire." 


SATIBE    V. 

Ik  this  Sadre,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  hnmor  in  it,  Horace  takes  np  the 
practice  of  wili-hunting,  of  which,  as  of  many  other  degrading  yices  that 
afterwards  peryaded  Roman  sodely,  he  saw  onlj  the  beginning.  D^cribing 
the  rage  for  making  money  in  £pp.  i.  1.  77,  he  says : 

"  Pars  hominnm  g^t  oondnoere  pnblica :  snnt  qni 
Crustis  et  pomis  yidnas  yenentur  ayaras 
Excipiantque  senes  qnos  in  yiyaria  mittant." 
•  The  pVactioe  was  si^ciendy  common  in  Cioero's  time,  and  Fliny  connects  it 
with  Yhe  growlh  of  wealth,  and  the  time  when  monej  began  to  be  the  instru- 
ment  of  ambition  and  the  measure  of  respectability ;  that  is,  hd  dates  its  birth 
from  ^e  decfine  of  the  Republic. 

Homer  (Odj^.  xi.)  makes  UlTsses  go  down  to  Hades  and  there  meet 
Tciresias,  the  Theban  prophet,  wno  tells  him  of  the  hardsh^  that  awaited 
him  in  hb  joumey  home,  where  howeyer  in  the  oid  he  is  destined  to  aniye. 
Horace  snpposes  a  continuation  of  the  intenriew,  and  makes  Ulysses  ask  the 
soothsayer  now  he  is  to  repair  his  foitnnes  when  he  gets  home,  and  finds  J!iis 
property  wasted  by  his  wue's  suitors,  as  the  nrophet  told  him  it  would  be 
(see  note  on  y.  6).  Teiresias,  though  he  implies  that  the  cunning  Ulysses 
would  be  at  no  loss  in  such  a  matter  if  he  once  got  home,  gives  hnn  his  ad- 
yice,  which  is  to  lay  himself  out  for  pleasing  old  men  and  women  of  fortune, 
and  getting  named  in  their  wiUs,  for  which  he  hiys  down  a.l^w  ordinaiy 
rules :  of  tiiese,  a  perseyering  and  coarse  seirility  is  the  chief.  Ulysscs  ap- 
pears  m  as  low  a  character  as  he  can,  —  an  apt  disciple,  ready  to  be  the 
shadow  of  a  slave,  and  to  prostitute  his  chaste  Penelope  i£  need  bo.    The 
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tJlysses  of  all  poets  after  Homer  is  a  contemptlble  personage,  and  it  must  be 
said  in  favor  of  Horace  that  Penelope,  whose  character  m  the  Odyssey  is 
feminine  and  pure,  is  by  later  writers  represented  as  less  chaste  than  Homer 
has  drawn  her.  Those  who  only  know  her  as  the  yirtuous  wife  and  mother, 
will  not  easily  forgive  the  coarse  allusions  to  her  in  this  Satire. 

3.  Quid  rides  ?]  These  words  are  spoken  by  Ulysses.  Teiresias  may  be 
snpposed  to  smile  at  Ulysses  for  asking  advice  in  a  matter  in  which  his  own 
craftiness  wouid  help  him  better  than  any  counsel  he  could  receive.  The 
prophet's  answer  means,  that,  when  he  gets  back  to  his  home,  his  wits  will 
soon  teach  him  how  to  repair  his  fortune.  '  Jamne '  means,  '  what,  now  I 
have  told  you  that  you  will  get  home  ?  ' 

6.  te  vate,]  See  Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  110.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  that  wbich  Homer  relates,  and  takes  place  in  Hades.  See 
Introduction. 

7.  afKfiheea]     See  C.  iii.  8. 11,  n. 

9.  missis  amhagilmy']  The  'ambagcs'  were  Ulysses'  fine  words  about 
birth  and  merit,  and  Teiresias  perhaps  means,  '  Since  you  will  have  my  ad* 
vice,  let  us  waste  no  words,  but  begin.' 

10.  Turdvui]  This  bird,  the  fieTdfaro,  if  well  fattened,  was  considered  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Romans.  In  Epp.  i.  15.  40,  the  glutton  Msenius  pro- 
nounces  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  one  of  these  birds,  "  obeso  nil  me- 
lius  turdo  " ;  and  the  host  at  Beneventum  produced  a  dish  of  them  in  honor 
of  his  visitors,  but  they  w:ere  poor  things,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  dress 
them  (S.  i.  5.  72).  The  fieldrare  is  still  reckoned  a  delicate  bird.  'Frivum' 
means  for  your  own  private  cating. 

14.  Ante  Larem}  The  first-fruits  were  ofiered  to  the  Lares.  See  Tibull. 
il.  13: 

"  Et  quodcunque  mihi  pomum  novus  educat  annus 
Libatum  agricolae  ponitur  ante  deo." 
No  divinity  was  dearer  to  a  Boman  than  his  Lares,  whose  images  stood  in 
his  hall,  who  reminded  him  of  his  departed  ancestors,  and  whom  he  invoked 
and  sacrificed  to  every  day  at  his  meals  (sce  C  iv.  5.  34). 

15.  sinegenteA  Suppose  him  to  be  a  Mibertinus,'  and  in  former  days  to 
have  run  away  from  his  master,  in  which  case  he  would  be  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  shame  of  attending  him  would  be  gi-eater.  He  wonld  also 
be  '  sine  gente,'  that  is,  he  would  belong  to  no  '  gens,'  if  he  were  a  freedman 
or  the  descendant  of  a  freedman. 

17.  7\c  comes  eiterior]  Teiresias  advises  that,  if  the  rich  man  should  call 
upon  lum  to  attend  him  when  he  walks  abroad,  he  should  never  refuse  to  go, 
taking  the  least  honorable  place,  which  was  by  his  patron's  side,  and  usufQIy 
between  him  and  the  road.  The  expressions  '  tegere  latus,'  '  claudere  latus,' 
were  common,  and  meant  to  take  that  side  which  was  most  exposed. 

18.  Utne  tegam]  This  is  a  short  way  of  saying  '  hortarisne  me  ut  tegam  ? ' 
'Bamae'  isfiscd  generally  as  a  common  name  of  slaves  (see  S.  i.  6.  38). 
I  Spurcus '  is  a  woiS  Lucilius  used,  as  in  that  verse  quoted  by  Cicero  (Tusc. 
ii.  17),  "  Ergo  hoc  poterit  *  Samnis  spurcus  homo  vita  illa  dignus  locoque  ? ' " 

20«  hoc]  When  Teiresias  tells  him  he  must  be  content  to  be  poor,  or  do 
as  he  bids  him,  Ulysses  consents  to  the  degradation  rather  than  incur  the  pov- 
erty,  and  makes  a  merit  of  doing  so :  he  will  bear  the  disgrace  with  his  usual 
magnanimity.  The  hero's  language  is  a  parody  of  that  which  Homer  puts 
into  his  mouth  (Odvss.  xx.  18) : 

*  T€T\aoi  d^,  KpaBirj'  Ka\  Kvvrepov  SK\o  Tror'  frXiys. 
Andv.  223: 

^^V  y^P  /*a^«  iro\y  firaOov  kcli  iroKiC  ifioyrja-a 
Kvfuurt  Koi  iroXc/i^*  fieTo.  Ka\  ToBe  Tolai  ytv€o6<o> 
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23.  DitfiHaB 4tm$qM ruam]  ' Raere'  is  ' to  get  togedier.'  Ykg^  lues  &e 
word  in  a  similar  Bense  (Geoig.  i.  105),  "  cumalosqtie  ruuni  male  pinguis 
arenae." 

27.  oUm,]  See  C,  ii.  10.  17,  n.  On  'ullro/  C.  iv,  4.  51 ;  ou  *Tocefc  m 
jus/  S.  i.  9.  74,  n. 

32.  Qmnte,  pula,  aut  Publi,]  These  names  would  be  given  a  slaye  at  his 
manumission. 

38.  PeUicuUm  curareiube;]  This  diminutive  is  ftequently  used  withoat 
any  particular  force.    The  expression  is  Uke  that  in  £p.  i.  2.  29  : 

"  In  cute  curanda.  plus  aequo  operata  juventus  " ; 
and  4.  15 : 

"  Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata-cute  vises, 
Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  dc  grege  porcum.'' 
'  Corpus  curaie '  is  a  common  phrase,  and  Horace  has  "geninm  curare  "  (C. 
iii.  17.  15,  n.). 

— fi  cognitar ;  ipte]  *  Cognitor '  means  an  attomey,  one  who  is  authorized 
to  appear  for  ano&er,  cither  in  maintaining  or  defending  an  action.  He  was 
appointed  bj  and  looked  npon  as  the  principal,  and  ho  was  liable  as  sucfa. 
The  obsequiousness  of  the  will-hunter  was  not  to  be  detencd  by  such  a  re- 
sponsibility.  Horace  sajs:  "Become  his  cognitor,  and  let  him  go  home, 
while  you  yourself  persevcro,  and  hold  out  for  him,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be." 

39.  seu  rubra  Canicula]  He  means  in  the  height  of  summcr  or  tho  depth 
of  winter.  The  41st  verso,  with  the  substitution  of  Furius  for  Juppiter,  is 
taken  from  Bibaculns ;  respecting  whom,  see  S.  i.  10.  36,  n.  Whethcr  thc 
other  cxpressions  are  so,  or  whether  they  are  only  a  parody  of  his  style,  or 
taken  from  some  other  poet,  we  cannot  tell.  The  epithet '  rubra'  for  the  dog- 
star,  and  *  infantes '  as  an  omamental  epithet  to  express  the  speechlesstncss  of 
the  statues,  are  sufBciently  absurd,  and  the  hyperbole  is  not  in  good  taste ; 
there  is  vulgarity  likewise  jn  '  conspuet'  '  C)maso '  signifies  tripe,  a  vulgar 
dish  even  amon^  the  Bomans.     (See  £pp.  i.  15.  34.) 

44.  Plures  aanabunt  thunni]  The  tunny-fish  is  fonnd  in  laige  shoala  at 
particular  seasons  on  cither  shorc  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  comes 
from  the  Atlantic  to  deposit  its  spawn.  Vast  quantities  were  and  still  are 
caught  and  saltcd.  '  Cetaria '  wero  artificial  preserves,  into  which  the  fish 
were  attracted  and  then  taken.  Salting-houses  were  built  hard  by.  *  Thun- 
ni '  here  is  put  for  tlie  rich  fools  who  would  be  caught  by  the  serviUty  of  tbe 
fortune-hunter. 

46.  sublatu$]  This  sense  of  '  tollere,'  to  educate,  bring  i^p,  i»  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  practice  of  fathers  taking  up  in  their  arms  immediately  after 
their  birth  such  of  their  children  as  they  wished  to  be  reared,  while  the  others 
they  left  to  be  expo^cd.    See  Terence  (Heaut.  iv.  1.  13) : 

"  So.  Meministin'  me  esse  ^vidam,  et  mihi  te  maximo  opere  edicere 
Si  pueUam  parerem  noUe  tolU  ? 

"  Ch.  Scio  quid  feceris,  * 

SustuUsti."  -^  ■ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  exposare  of  children,  or  in&nticide  ia  9iaj 
form,  was  lawful  at  Rome ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  practised  to  soqm 
extent  even  in  late  times. 

47.  Caelibis]  *  Caelebs '  is  appUed  to  a  widower  as  weU  as  a  hniehelor. 
'Nudare '  Horace  uses  in  this  sense  of '  exposing '  in  S.  8.  73. 

48.  ut  et  scribare  secundus  Heres]  Wills  Were  not  necessarily  written^ 
though  latterly  they  gencrally  were  so,  and  in  that  case  it  waff  osiKilly  on 
tablets  of  wax ;  hence  below  (v.  54)  '  cera '  is  used  as  synonymoos  with 
'tabula/  When  a  man  made  his  will,  he  commonly  named  a  'secnndua 
heres,'  or  more  than  one,  who  would  succeed  to  the  'hereditas/  if  the  firet 
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•heres'  or  'hercdcs'  nifused  it,  or  ha^  become  disqualificd,  or  hadfailed  to 
express  his  or  their  intention  of  accepting  it  within  a  time  named  in  the  will. 
These  were  called  ^substitiiti.'  He  might  also,  if  he  pleased,  make  provision, 
in  the  case  of  naming  his  children  his  *  heredes,'  that,  if  they  died  *  impuberes,' 
another  persou  or  persons  named  bj  him  should  get  the  *  hereditas.'  This 
was  called  *  pupillaris  substitutio,'  and  may  be  referred  to  by  Horace  in  this 
place.  '  Vacua  hereditas '  was  a  common  legal  term  for  an  *  hereditas '  made 
void  by  any  of  the  above  reasons,  or  any  other. 

49.  puerum  egerit  Oco,]  There  is  a  little  mock  pathos  in  this.  *  Ago,* 
with  the  dative,  is  not  a  prose  construction.  Seo  C  i.  24.  18 ;  "  Nigro  com- 
pulerit  gregi." 

53.  ut  limis  rapias]  *Oculis*  is  understood  after  'limis,'  *with  eye  as- 
kanoe.'  The  advice  given  is,  that,  if  the  testator  should  give  the  man  his  will 
to  read,  he  should  affect  indiifcrenco  and  put  it  from  him,  taking  care  fii*st  to 
get  a  side-glance  at  its  contents,  and  see  if  his  name  appears  in  the  next  line 
after  the  testator^s.  A  will  was  commonly  written  on  three  pages,  which 
were  called  severally  *prima,'  'secunda,'  and '  ima  cera,'  'cera'  being  equiv- 
tilcnt  to  *  tabula,*  the  >vill  being  usually  written  on  wax  tablets.  The  testa- 
tor'8  name  appeared  in  the  first  iine  of  the  first  pagc,  and  after  his  came  those 
of  the  *  heredes.'  In  the  last  page  appeared  the  names  of  all  but  the  *  primi 
tercdes,'  (that  is,  the  'legatarii '  and  *  substituti,'  see  notc  on  v.  48,)  together 
with  the  general  provisions  of  thc  will.  '  Solus  heres '  would  be  callcd  *  heres 
ex  asse ' ;  if  there  were  several  *  heredes,'  they  would  be  '  heres  ex  dodrante,' 

*  ex  quadrante,'  etc.,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  estato  devised  to  each, 
which  was  described  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  as. 

5.5.  Plerumque  recortus  Scriba  ex  quinquevird]  'Plerumque '  is  used  by  Hor- 
ace  in  the  senso  of '  interdum  *  here  and  elsewherc.  (See  A.  P.  v.  14  and  95.) 
Tho  *scribae,'  of  whom  an  example  occurs  above  (S.  i.  5.  35),  were  clerks  in 
public  offices.  These  placcs  wero  often  got  by  purchase,  and  the  *  scriba  * 
rcceived  public  pay.  Neverthelcss  tho  '  quinqueviri '  appcar  from  this  pas- 
sage  to  have  ranked  lower  than  tlio  *  scribac'  They  were  officers  appointed 
to  lelicve  the  other  magistrates  at  night  of  the  charge  of  tho  city.  Theso 
were  the  pcrmanent  *  quinqueviri ' ;  but  extraordinary  commissions  of  fivo 
were  often  appointcd  for  various  purposes.  (See  Dict.  Antt.)  *Kccoctus' 
seems  to  mean  that  he  had  becn  a  '  quinquevir '  and  was  now  a  '  scriba,'  tho 

*  re '  in  *  rccoctus '  having  no  particular  force.  Teiresias  means  to  say  that 
Coranus,  who  had  got  into  a  situation  in  which  he  had  acquired  a  good  dcal 
of  moncy  and  some  knowledge  of  business,  was  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught 
in  the  snare,  saw  through  the  attentions  of  the  fortune-hunter,  and  laughed  at 
him.  Tho  *  corvus  hians '  is  perhaps  takcn  from  ^sop's  fable  of  the  fox  and 
CTow,  copicd  by  Phsedrus  (i.  13). 

57.  (MptcUor]  This  word,  and  'captare*  above  (v.  23),  .aro  commonly 
nsed  for  legacy-hunters.  We  know  nothing  more  of  thc  actors  in  this  stor}', 
Nasica  and  Coranus,  but  it  appears  likely  3iey  were  livihjg  persons,  and  tho 
case  well  knovflC 

58.  Numfuris?]  Ulysses  does  not  nnderstand  him,  and  asks  if  he  is  fren- 
zied,  as  prophets  were  whcn  inspired. 

59.  aut  erit  aukjnon :]  This  is  a  pompons  way  of  stating  a  tmism,  pnt,  by 
way  of  keeping  up  the  humor  of  the  sccne,  into  the  prophet's  mouth. 

62.  juvenis]  See  C.  i.  2.  41,  n.  By  his  adoption  into  thc  Julia  gens,  Au- 
eustus  claimed  dircct  descent  from  <^neas.  The  Romans  attached  much 
iraportance  to  tho  legend  which  derived  their  oriffin  from  the  Trojans.  So© 
C.  iii.  3,  IntTdduction.     On  '  genas,' see  C.  i.  3.  27,  n.  ---^,.^' 

64.  farti  nubet  procera  Corano]  Thcso  epithcts  and  tho  whole  opening  of 
the  speech  are  mock-heroic,  and  adaptcd  to  thc  charaeter  of  the  speaker. 
Kasica^owed  money  to  Coranos,  and  gavo  hiin  hia  bandsome  daughter  hy 
41 
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waj  of  discharging  the  debt  and  getting  an  intcrest  iri  his  «on-in-law's  will. 
Coranns  understands  him,  and  begs  bim  to  read  his  wiiL  He  coquets  with 
the  proposal  jost  as  Teiresias  adyises  his  hearer  ta  do,  but  allows  his  modestj- 
to  be  overcome,  and  on  reading  it  through  in  silence  iinds  no  legacy  left  to 
himself  or  his  fanuly.    As  to  *  plorare/  see  S.  i.  10.  91. 

65.  metuentis  reddere  soldum.]  On  *  metuo/  sec  C.  ii.  2.  7.  He  had  neither 
power  nor  will  to  pay.  *  Solidum '  means  the  entire  debt,  including  principal 
and  interest.     The  contracted  form  is  used  beforo  (S.  i.  2.  111). 

67.  orabit ;]  The  rich  man  is  maliciously  bent  on  seeing  Uie  disappoint- 
ment  of  his  father-in-law. 

73.  vincit  longe  prius]  *  It  is  better  by  a  great  deal  first  to  take  the  head  by 
storm.' 

77.  tamfrugi]  *  Discreet '  is  the  nearest  English  word  perhaps  correspond- 
ing  to  '  frugi/  and  ao^pav  in  Greek. 

79.  magnum  donandi  parca]  The  suitors  are  once  only  mentioned  as  offcr- 
ing  presents  to  Penelope,  and  thcir  value  was  not  great.  (Odyss.  xviiL  290, 
sqq.)  They  were  offered  in  consequence  of  the  taunts  of  Penelope  herself. 
It  is  likelj  Horaoe  had  this  passage  in  mind. 

80.  studiosa  culinae.]  This  corresponds  with  Homer^s  description.  See, 
among  other  places,  Odyss.  ii.  55. 

84.  anus  improba  Thebis]  *Improba'  means  *sly,'  which  we  too  call 
'wicked.'    See  S.  i  9.  73. 

87.  Scilicet  dabi  si  possd:]  *  Of  conrse  it  was  to  see  whether  she  could  es- 
cape  from  him  when  dead,'  or  *  in  hopes  that  she  might.'  We  are  to-suppose 
she  had  made  it  a  condition  in  her  will,  that,  if  he  did  not  carry  her  without 
letting  her  drop,  he  was  to  forfeit  the  inheritance.  It  is  a  strange  story,  per- 
haps  taken  from  some  mimus  or  force.  *  Scilicet '  is  in  reality  a  verb,  and 
signifies  *  you  may  know,'  '  you  may  be  sure.' 

89.  tiev«  —  abundes.]   *  Don't  overdo  it.' 

90.  vltro;  h^on  etiam  sileas.]  '  Garrulus  ultro'  means  one  who  speaks 
much  bcfore  he  is  spoken  to.  On  '  ultro,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n.  It  is  a  dimcult 
word  to  translate,  and  seems  awkwardly  placed  here.  As  to  *  non  *  for  'ne,' 
compare  Epp.  i.  18.  72 ;  and  A.  P.  460. 

91.  Dams  sis  comicus]  Horace  has  introduced  a  Davus  in  this  respectfol 
attitude  in  S.  7  of  this  book  :  **  Jamdudum  auscultans  et  cupiens  tibi  dicera 
servus  |*auca  reformido." 

92.  Stes  capite  obstipo.]  *  Obstipo '  means  stiff,  unbending,  or  bent  down- 
wards,  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  As  to  '  multum  similis,'  see  S.  i. 
3.  57,  n. 

[  93.  Obsequio  grassare ;]  '  Grassor '  is  a  frequentative  form  of  '  gradior,' 
and  signifies  to  go  on,  advance.  The  expression  in  the  text  is  like  '  grassari 
dolo '  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  16),  and  other  like  phrases.  Livy  and  Tacitus  use  the 
word  oftcn. 

95.  aurem  substringe  loquetci.]  *  Stringo '  means  to  grasp  in  the  hand ;  'an- 
rem  substringe '  therefore  may  mean  to  hold  up  the  ear,  as  we  commonly  do 
when  we  wish  to  catch  every  word  that  is  said.  He  was  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  old  man,  let  him  be  as  garruious  as  he  would. 

96.  donec  Ohejam  !]  If  he  is  fond  ot  flattery,  ply  him  with  it  till  even  he 
is  forced  to  cry,  *  Hold,  enough ! '  and  blow  him  up  with  your  fulsome  breath 
like  a  bladder.  Though  the  old  man  might  say  he  had  had  enough,  he  was 
not  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  but  plied  still  harder,  for  he  never  could  haye  too 
much.  '  Importunus '  is  one  who  does  not  easily  rest,  is  not  soon  satisfied. 
The  expression  '  Ohe  jam  satis '  is  common.     See  S.  i.  5.  12« 

100.  Et  certum  vigilanSy]     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  x.  9  : 

"  Incertum  vigilans,  a  somno  languida,  movi 
Thesea  pressaras  semisnpina  manos  " ; 
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'  Certam  vigilans '  m^ans  *  wide  awake/  not  conftisedly,  as  those  who  aie 
lialf  asleep. 

—  Qaartae  sit  partis]  The  *  heres '  of  one  fourth  of  the  property  would  be 
'  ex  quadrante  *  or  'ex  terancio/  (See  note  on  v.  53,  above.)  The  formula 
in  wills  was  such  as  thl? :  **  Sola  mihi  uxor  heres  esto/'  "  Sempronius  ex 
parte  dimidia  heres  esto." 

101.  Dama]  See  v.  18,  n.  He  is  to  throw  in  now  and  then  ('sparge  sub- 
inde ')  a  whine  for  the  dear  man  that  is  gone,  and  squeeze  out  a  tear  if  he 
possibly  can. 

102.  Unde  miki  tam  fortem]  This  abrapt  and  elliptical  way  of  speaking 
occurs  again  below  (S.  7.  116)  :  "  Unde  mihi  iapidem  ?  Qnorsnm  est  opus  ? 
TJnde  sagittas  1 "    *  Parabo  '  may  bo  understood,  or  some  such  word. 

103.  est]     This  is  equivalent  to  t^ean. 

105.  Permissum  arbitrio]  A  sum  of  money  was  generally  named  in  the 
wiil  for  the  funeral  expenses.     Sometimes  they  appear  to  have  been  left  ex- 

Sressly  to  the  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  *  heres '  or  *  heredes,'  as  here. , 
lut  if  no  mention  was  made  of  this  subject  in  the  will,  or  if  a  man  died  intes* 
tate,  those  who  succeeded  to  the  pi*opertv  were  boond  to  provide  all  that  was 
decent  for  his  interment.    As  to  *  funus,'  see  note  on  S.  i.  6. 43.    See  C.  i.  9. 
9  :  "  Permitte  divis  caetera." 

108.  seufandi  sive  domus  sit  Emptor,]  *  Fundus '  is  a  landed  estate  together 
with  the  buiidings  upon  it.  '  Domus,'  therefore,  which  is  opposed  to  *  fun- 
dus '  here,  and  in  Epp.  i.  2.  47,  may  mean  a  town-house.  The  advice  is,  that 
if  one  of  the  man's  *  coheredes,'  who  is  old,  and  by  a^^ad  cough  shows  he  is 
near  his  end,  expresses  a  wish  to  have  an  estate  or  house  which  forms  part  of 
his  share,  he  should  declare  himself  delighted  to  make  it  over  to  him  for  a 
nominal  price,  a  single  '  sestertius.'  This  would  be  a  bold  game,  bnt  he 
might  hope  that  such  generosity  on  his  part  would  be  remembered  in  the  sick 
man's  will. 

109.  addicere.]  This  is  a  legal  term  used  in  selling,  "and  signifies  the 
declaration  of  him  wlio  sells  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  thing  to  the  buyer." 
(Long,  Yerr.  ii.  2.  32.)  It  was  used  in  private  bargains  as  here,  and  at  pub- 
lic  auctions  it  was  the  word  used  for  dectaring  who  was  the  pnrdwiser. 


SATIRE   VI. 

In  this  Satire,  Horace  dwells  upon  the  inconveniences  of  a  town  life  and 
the  delights  of  the  country,  the  former  as  connected  with  the  importunity  of 
people  asking  for  his  iniluence  with  Maecenas,  or  for  inforaiation  upon  public 
affairs  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  though  they  will  not  believe  it.  The  sub- 
ject  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a  town  and  a  country  mouse.  The  town 
mouse  visits  the  country  mouse,  and,  taunting  him  with  his  seclusion,  tempts 
him  to  accompany  him  to  town,  and  then  entertains  him  at  a  rich  man's 
table.  •  But  the  servants,  coming  in  suddenly.at  daybreak,  frighten  them 
both  out  of  their  wits,  and  the  country  mouse  goes  home  again,  resolving  to 
keep  to  his  own  quiet  hole  in  the  fieldS',  and  try  the  town  no  more. 

1.  non  ita  magnusi]     Compare  with  these  lines  C.  iiL  16.  29,  sqq.    'Mo-  - 
dtts '  is  used  for  any  quantity.  / 

2.  jugis  aquaefons]  'Jugis'  belongs  to  *aquae.'  It  signifies  ranning 
watcr,  and  a  good  spring  of  this  would  bo  of  great  value  to  the  property.        j 

3.  super  hi^  'Besides  these.'  In  this  sense,  'super'  usually  goveras  the 
accusative.  '  Super '  is  nsed  absolutely  in  this  sense  of  '  more,'  as  in  Epod. 
131  ti.y  Satis  Buperque  me  benignitos  tua  Ditavit,"  whidi  passage  may  bo 
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compared  with  what  follows :  "  auctius  atque  Di  melius  fecere."  '  Bene  est ' 
occurs  in  C.  iii.  16.  43,  and  is  familiur  in  thc  formula  s.  v.  b.  e.  y.  (si  vales 
bene  est ;  valeo),  which  tbe  llomaiis  prelixed  to  their  letters. 

5.  Maia  nate,\  Respecting  Mercury,  the  god  of  luck  *and  gain,  the  pro- 
tector  of  poets,  and  of  Horace  in  particular,  see  S.  ii.  3.  68 ;  C.  ii.  7.  13 ;  ii. 
17.  29.  *Proprius'  signifies  *permanent,'  see  S.  2.  129,  n.  As  to  the  form 
'faxun,*  see  S.  ii.  3.  38,  n. 

7.  vitio  culpave]    *  Culpa'  is  often  used  by  the  law-writers  in  the  sense  of 

*  ncgligence.  *  Vitium '  appcars  to  mean  a  defect  of  the  nature,  '  culpa '  of 
the  conduct. 

8.  Si  venercr  sttdtus  nihil  horum :]  As  to  '  veneror,'  *  to  prayfor,'  see  C.  S. 
49.     This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Persius  (S.  ii.  9).     'JDenormare'  is 

*  to  disfigure,'  *  norma '  being  the  rule  by  which  carpenters  or  masons  keep 
their  work  straight.     *  Mercenarius '  is  a  free  laborer  who  works  for  pay. 

12.  amico  Hercule!]  Though  Hercules  was  especially  a  Grecian  hero,  and 
was  in  no  way  connected  historically  with  the  Romans,  he  was  held  by  them 
in  high  esteem.  He  was  associated  with  Mercury  in  various  ways ;  among 
others  as  the  god  of  gain,  as  he  is  here.  There  are  representations  of  the  two 
gods  in  one,  which  combined  form  is  called  'EpfirjpaKKrjs^  and  appeai^s  to 
have  been  very  common.  The  notion  seems  to  be  that  of  combining  strength 
and  cunning. 

13.  guod  adeat]  See  C.  iii.  29.  32 :  "  Quod  adest  memento  Componere 
aequus."  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  t6  irapov.  *  Gratum  juvat '  may 
either  meau  '  satisfies  me,  for  I  am  grateful,'  or  *  is  welcome  and  satisfies 
me.' 

16.  in  montesetin  arcem]  See  C.  iii.  4.  21.  By  'arcem'  he  means  his 
house  on  the  Sabine  hills.     (See  C.  ii.  7.  21.) 

17.  Qjtiid  prius  iUuatrem]  *  VVhat  subjcct  should  I  take  in  preference  to 
this'  ?  that  is,  the  country  to  which  ho  rctires.  On  *pcdcstri,*  see  C.  ii.  12. 
9,n. 

18.  plumbeus  Auster]  Thc  south-wind  is  so  called,  as  depressing  the  ener- 
glcs  and  spirits.  The  cpithet  is  very  expressivc,  *  the  leaden  south.'  Com- 
pare  C.  ii.  14.  15 ;  iii.  23.  8 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  5.  Auster  and  Notus  are  not  distin- 
guishcd  by  the  poets.  They  are  invariably  represented  as  bringing  heavy 
rains :  "  Quid  cogitet  humidus  Auster"  (Gcorg.  i.  462). 

19.  Libilinae  quaestus  acerbae.]  Thc  goddess  Libitina  was  oneoftheold- 
est  Koman  divinities.  She  presided  ovcr  funerals  aiid  all  things  pertaining 
to  tho  dead.  There  were  kcpt  in  her  temple  all  manner  of  things  required 
at  fttnerals,  where  the  undertakcrs  (henco  callcd  Libitinarii)  might  purchase 
or  hire  them.  Also  a  rcgistcr  of  funcrals  was  kcpt  in  the  tcmplc,  and  when 
they  were  registered  a  fee  was  paid.  From  both  the  above  sources  the  tem- 
ple  would  derive  increased  revenues  in  a  season  of  grcat  raortality.  Horacc 
twice  uscs  the  name  of  Libitina  as  equivalent  to  Mors.  Sce  C.  iii.  30.  6,  and  * 
Epp.  ii.  1.  49 ;  and  Juvenal  does  tho  same  (S.  iv.  122) :  "  Nam  si  Libirinam 
evaserit  aeger  Delebit  Tabulas." 

20.  Matutine  pater,]  Janus  was  a  Latin  divinity,  and  onc  of  tho  oldest. 
As  he  presided  over  the  opening  year,  so  he  did  also  ovcr  the  beginning  of 
every  month  and  of  every  day.  Sacriftces  were  oifcred  to  hira  on  thc  first  of 
cvery  month,  as  well  as  of  his  own  (January),  and  praycr  in  tho  morning  of 
evwy  day.  Hencc  he  is  callcd  *  Matutinus  pater ' ;  and  hence  he  is  con- 
founded  with  the  Sun.  *  Pater '  was  tho  titlo  by  whicli  hc  was  commonly 
addressed,  and  the  two  words  wero  sometiraes  joincd  thus:  '  Januspater.' 
See  Epp.  i.  16.  59.  He  was  worshippcd  beforc  tho  othcr  gods,  bccause  ho 
was  the  medium  through  whom  men  got  access  to  tho  others  (Ovid,  Fast.  i. 
171).  '  Jano '  is  put  in  the  vocative  case  by  a  sort  of  attraction.  (See  C.  il 
20.  6,  A.)    '  Audire/  in  the  sense  of  'appellari/  aKoveof,  occurs  again  in  S. 
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7.  lOl ;  Epp.  L  7.  37,  and  16. 17.  The  word  is  not  commonly  used  in  this 
Bense  except  with  *  bene '  or  '  male.' 

21.  Unde]   *  From  whom'  (C.  i.  12.  17). 

.23.  sponsorem  me  rapis.]  ^Sponsor'  was  one  who  became  Becurity  for 
another  under  the  form  of  contract  called  *  verborum  obligatio/  the  contract 
taking  place  by  question  and  answer,  *ex  interrogatione  et  responsione.' 
One  asked  the  othcr,  "  Dari  spondes  1 "  and  he  answered,  "  Spondeo."  The 
principals  were  called  '  stipulator,'  he  who  asked  the  question;  and  'pro- 
missor,'  he  who  answered.  The  sponsor  was  said  *  intercedere,'  and  to  him 
the  same  question  was  put,  to  whidi  he  rctumed  the  same  answer.  This  ex- 
plains  'respondeat'  in  v.  24,  and  "quod  mi  obsit  clare  certumque  locuto,"  v. 
27.  He  answers  "spondeo"  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  and  becomes  liable, 
possiblj  to  his  great  detriment.  The  words,  '  Eja,  ne  prior,'  etc,  Horace 
means  for  Janns,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  prompting  of  his  zeal. 

26.  Interiore  diem  gyro  /roAtV,]  The  notion  is  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
moving  round  a  centre,  in  a  series  of  orbits  of  which  the  diameters  gradually 
diminish,  and  in  the  winter  solstice  traversing  the  innermost  and  shortest 
circle. 

29.  improbus  urget  Iratis  precibus ;]  '  Improbus '  means  here  '  hot-tempered,' 
and  '  precibus '  curses,  as  in  Epod.  v.  86.  *  Tu  pulses '  is  an  angry  way  of 
speaking,  '  Aro  you  the  man  to  knock  down  everything  in  your  way  ? '  as  in 
the  next  Satire  (v.  40).  There  is  sarcasm  in  '  memori,'  as  if  he  was  not 
likely  to  forget  his  duty  to  the  great  man.  He  says  he  feels  an  inward  pleas- 
ure  at  the  testimony  thus  bome  to  his  intimacy  with  Msecenas.  '  Si  recurras ' 
means  in  the  hopes  of  getting  back,  to  see  if  you  cau  get  back.  See  S.  5. 
87,  n. 

32.  airas  —  Esquilias]  See  S.  i.  8,  Introduction.  The  former  character 
of  the  place  is  expressed  by  *  atras,'  gloomy.  He  says,  that  as  soon  as  he 
gets  near  Maecenas's  house  he  begins  to  remcmber  a  hundred  different  com- 
missions  intrusted  to  him  by  his  acquaintance.  They  flit  about  him  like  a 
8wai*m  of  gnats,  or  anything  else  that  is  teasing. 

35.  Roscim  ordbat]  Koscias  may  be  anybody.  It  appears  he  had  pressed 
Horace  to  meet  him  next  day  at  the  Futeal  Libonis.  This  was  some  sort  of 
building  in  the  Forum  Bomanum,  erected  by  one  of  the  Scribonia  gens,  and 
therefore  called  '  Scriboniauum.'  The  place  or  its  neighborhood  waa  the 
resort  of  money-lenders.  It  was  probably  an  encloscd  place,  opea  at  the 
top,  and  took  its  name  from  the  stone  enclosures  built  round  wells,  'putei.' 
What  Hoscius  wanted  with  Horace  at  this  place  is  not  certain.  It  is  said 
that  near  the  *  puteal '  the  prsetor  held  his  court,  and  that  he  wanted  Horaco 
to  attend  as  his  sponsor.  But  the  praBtor's  court  did  not  open  tiil  the  third 
hour. 

36.  Dere  communi  scribae]  The  *  scribae '  were  classed  in  '  decuriae,'  and 
were  a  numerous  body.  They  formed  a  guild  or  company,  and  though  they 
were  employed  in  difierent  branches  of  the  public  service,  they  had  interests 
in  common,  and  must  havc  held  mcctings  to  discuss  questions  that  concemed 
their  body.  As  Horace  had  belonged  to  them,  and  was  now  known  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  influence,  they  wished  him  to  attend  their  meeting  on  some 
particular  occasion ;  so  at  least  he  puts  it. 

38.  Imprimat  his  cura]  While  Augustus  was  abscnt  in  and  affcer  his  last 
war  with  Antonins,  Ma&ccnas,  at  first  singly  and  afterwards  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Agrippa,  was  dcputed  to  exercise  those  powers,  in  the  citv  and  in 
Italy,  which  Augustus  himself  would  have  exercised  if  he  had  been  there  (see 
Epod.  1,  Introduction).  The  'tabellae'  of  the  text  may  have  been  a  'di- 
ploma,'  80  called  from  its  consisting  of  two  leaves,  by  which  privileges  of 
some  sort  were  to  be  granted.  *  Signum '  expressed  any  work  sculptured  or 
ensTaTed.  Here_it_8ignifies  a  seal,  which  was  usually  set  in  the  form  of  a 
41* 
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ring.  The  practice  of  kings  delivering  thcir  rinp  to  those^whom^they  de- 
puted  to  represent  their  own  autho^ity,  is  of  the  highest  antiqoity.  PhMaoh 
delivered  his  ring  to  Joseph,  and  Ahasnems  to  Moraecai. 

40.  Septimus  octavo  propior]  Horace  was  introduced  to  Maecenas  abont  the 
beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  38,  and  this  Satire  was  written  b.  c.  30. 

42.  quem  tollere  rheda]  *  Kheda '  is  tho  name  for  a  traTelling-carriage.  The 
shape  probably  varied,  DUt  it  appears  to  have  ^ne  npon  four  wheels,  and  to 
have  been,  sometimes  at  least,  of  capacious  size,  since  Jurenal  mentions  a 
whole  family  travelling  in  one  'rheda'  (S.  iii.  10).  The  onlv  other  four- 
wheeled  carriage  we  read  of,  is  the  *  petorritum,'  mentioned  above  (S.  i.  6. 
104,  n.).  There  were  public  'rhedae*  on  the  great  roads,  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers,  and  Horace  and  his  friends  performed  ^art  of  their  joumey  to 
Brundusinm  in  these  conveyances  (S.  i.  5.  86),  and  it  appears  from  his  ian- 
guage,  *  hinc  rapimur,'  that  they  went  pretty  fast. 

44.  Thrax  est  Gallina  Stfiro  parf]  •Thraces,'  'secutores,'  and  'retiarii,' 
were  three  different  kmds  of  gladiators.  The  first  had  their  name  from  being 
armed  iike  the  Thracians,  with  a  short  sword  and  round  shield,  from  which 
they  were  sometimes  called  '  parmularii.'  Gallina  was  one  of  these,  Syrus 
was  probably  one  of  another  sort.  Msecenas  is  snpposed  to  ask  Horace, 
among  other  trifiing  questions,  whether  he  has  seen  the  famous  gladiators, 
and  wnich  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

45.  mordeiU;]  'Mordere'  is  said  of  both  heat  and  cold.  SceEpp.  i.  8. 
5.  '  Rimosa '  does  not  occur  in  any  such  sense  as  this  elsewhere.  We  nso 
'leaky'  in  the  same  way. 

48.  noster.]  This  is  a  familiar  way  of  expressing  *  myself.'  As  to  the 
construction  of  the  next  sentence,  see  S.  i.  1.  45.  'Luserat'  refers  to  ball- 
play.  *  Fortunae  filius '  was  a  conventional  phrase.  Sophodes  uses  it  (Oed. 
Tyr.  1080),  cyo)  d*  ipuavrov  traiba  ti^s  rvx^s  vipMV, 

50.  Frigidus  a  Bostris]  Suppose  some  bad  news  has  been  published  in  the 
Forum  and  been  circulated  in  the  streets.  The  'rostra,'  which  Niebuhr 
(i.  406,  n.)  describes  as  "a  stage  of  considerable  length,  with  steps  at  each 
end  of  it,"  originally  separated  the  comitium,  where  the  patricians  met,  from 
the  space  where  the  plebeian  assemblies  were  held,  which  was  prof>erly  the 
Forum,  though  that  name  was  popularly  applied  to  the  whole.  Here  persons 
of  all  ranks  met,  and  from  this  centre  reports  would  naturally  take  their  rise, 
and  then  get  disseminated  in  the  city.  The  'rostra'  had  its  plural  name 
from  the  beaks  of  vessels  taken  from  the  people  of  Antium  (Liv.  viii.  14), 
with  which  the  stage  was  omamented.  As  to  the  '  compita/  see  note  on  S. 
ii.  3.  25. 

53.  Dacis]  The  Daci  helped  M.  Antonius  at  Actium,  b.  c.  31,  and  the 
following  year  M.  Crassus  was  sent  against  them. 

55.  Triquetra]  The  veterans  who  fought  at  Actium,  having  been  sent  back 
to  Italy,  were  discontented,  and  broke  out  into  mutiny  because  they  had  no 
reward.  Augustus  came  from  Asia  to  quell  this  mutiny,  and  gave  money  to 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  others  he  distributed  lands  in  those  parts  that  had 
been  favorable  to  Antonius.  *  Triquetra '  signifies  triangular,  and  is  a  name 
for  the  island  of  Sicily,  called  also  Trinacria,  from  its  three  promontories. 
Caesar  describes  Britain  also  as  "insula  triquetra"  (B.  G.  v.  13). 

57.  unum  SciUcet  —  mortalem']  The  Greeks  use  elff  dvfip  in  this  way,  to 
express  a  superlative. 

62.  Ducere]  *  To  quaff^  the  cup  of  oblivion.'  See  C.  iU.  3.  34,  n.,  Epod. 
14.  3.,  and  Aen.  vi.  714. 

63.  faba  Pythagorae  cognata]  The  popular  notion  was,  that  Fythagoras 
had  taught  his  disciples  to  abstain,  as  from  meat,  so  from  beans,  woich  class 
of  vegetables  he  connected  somehow  or  other  with  the  human  species,  in  his 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis.    They  were  therefore  forbidden  fare  to  his  diB- 
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ciples,  lindcr  the  fancifal  notion  that  in  eating  them  they  might  be  deTOnring 
thcir  own  flcsh  and  blood.  Hcnce  the  expression  *  cognata/  and  this  is  the 
alltision  in  Epp.  i.  12.  21 :  "  seu  pomun  et  caepe  tracidas."  As  to  Horace's 
vegetable  meals,  see  S.  i.  6.  115. 

66.  Ante  Larem  proprium]  See  note  on  Epod.  ii.  66.  '  Libatis  dapibos  * 
means  that  the  master  and  his  friends  ('mcique ')  dined  lightly,  and  icft  the 
greater  part  of  the  dishes  to  his  slaves.  The  raastcr,  in  this  instance,  as  well 
as  his  slavcs,  dincd  in  the  'atrium/  where  the  images  of  the  Lares  wcre 
placed.  '  Libare '  is  to  touch  lightly.  See  Aen.  v.  91 :  "  inter  pateras  et 
levia  pocula  serpens  Libavitque  dapes/*  The  distribution  of  the  remains  of 
the  dinner  to  the  slaves  was  a  matter  of  course.     . 

69.  Legibus  insaniSy]  See  S.  2. 123,  n.  One  of  the  strictest  laws  of  a  ban- 
quet  directed  by  a  presiding  symposiarch,  would  have  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation  of  the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  drunk  by  each  guest  at  each  round. 
Horace*s  notion  of  liberty  here  is  to  be  able  to  drrftk  as  much  or  as  little  as 
he  pleased,  which  is  expressed  by  '  inaequales  calices.'^ 

70.  uvescit]  '  Uvescere '  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  it  corresponds  with 
Horace*s  word  'uvidus,'  C.  ii.  19.  18,  and  iv.  5.  39. 

72.  Nec  male  necne  Lepos  saltet ;]  Lepos  was  a  'pantomimus '  who  was  so 
named  from  the  grace  with  which  he  performed  his  part,  as  the  name  implies. 
The  business  of  uie  *  mimi/  as  of  the  *  mimae,'  was  to  recite  poetiy,  as  well  as 
to  act  parts  in  the  farces  that  bore  the  same  name  (S.  i.  10.  6,  n.).  The 
word  'saltare'  was  applicd  to  all  pantomimic  acting,  and  the  motion  of  the 
limbs  in  dumb  show.  See  S.  i.  5. 63,  where  Messius  calls  upon  Sarmentus  to 
act  Polyphemus,  —  "  Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat,"  where  *  salta- 
ret '  is  equivalcnt  to  *  movctur '  in  "  Nnnc  Satyrum  nunc  pastorem  Cyclopa 
movetur"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  12.5). 

75.  usus  rectumne]  Cicero  makes  Lselius  indignantly  deny  the  doctrine 
that  makes  utility  tiie  foundation  of  friendship,  and  he  says,  with  much  truth 
and  dclicacy,  "  non  cnim  tam  utilitas  parta  per  amicum  quam  amici  amor 
ipse  delectat"  (Lael.  c.  xiv.).  There  is  more  in  the  same  strain  in  c.  viii., 
where  he  makes  virtue  the  basis  of  friendship. 

76.  natura  boni  summumqne]  This  subjcct  is  discussed  at  large  in  Cicero'8 
treatise  'De  Finibns  Bonorum  et  Malorum,'  and  was  a  commonplace  in 
Horace's  day,  as  it  has^been  in  all  ages.  '  Summum '  represents  the  Greek 
reXos, '  the  end  proposed.' 

77.  C^ius]  This  was  an  old  neighbor  of  Horace's.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  clew  to  his  history  or  to  that  of  AreUius,  who,  however,  mnst  have 
been  a  rich  man  and  careful  about  his  moncy. 

79.  OUm]  '  Once  upon  a  time ' :  a  conmion  way  of  beginning  a  story  that 
does  not  profess  to  be  true. 

82.  attentus]  This  is  a  common  word  for  what  we  shonld  call  'close.' 
See  Epp.  i.  7.  91 ;  ii.  1. 172.  '  Ut  tamen '  means  *  ita  tamen  nt'  Compare 
S.  7.  4. 

84.  nec  longae  invidit  avenae,]  This  constmction  is  Greek :  ^ovtiv  rivi 
Tivot.  The  Latin  construction  is  with  the  accusative  and  dative,  as  S.  i.  6. 
49;  Epp.  i.  14.  41.  The  'avena'  here  is  the  cultivated  oat,  and  'longae' 
describes  the  size  of  its  grain.  The  wild-oat  Viigil  distinguishes  from  this 
by  the  epithet  'sterilis'  (G.  i.  153),  and  couples  it  with  the  'lolium,'  or  tare, 
with  which  the  host  on  this  occasion  satisfied  himself. 

87.  male]     This  goes  with  'tangentis,'  and  is  equivalent  to  'vix.' 

89.  Esset  ador]     See  C.  iv.  4.  41,  n. 

93.  mihi  crede^  These  words  are  parenthetical,  as  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  2.  9) : 
"  Si  sapis,  o  custos,  odium,  mihi  crede,  mereri  Desine."  The  language  that 
follows  ts  yery  like  that  of  Hercnles  in  the  Alcestis  of  Enripides  (782, 
Bqq.) : 
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PpoTois  &iratn  KarBavelv  6<f)€Ck€Tat^ 

KoijK  ioTl  6vfJT&V  OOTIS  €^€irL(rTaTai 

TT)V  avpiov  fieXkova-av  €l  fiLw(r€TaL,  — 
TavT*  ovv  aKOva-as  kol  fiaBmv  ifiov  irdpa 
€{kf)paLV€  cavrhv,  mv€,  tov  Ka6*  tjfiepav 
fiiov  Xoyifou  <rov,  tci  d*  oKKa  ttjs  tvxqS' 
98.  .pepulere]     This  is  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  *  movere.' 
100.  noctumi]     See  C.  i.  2.  45,  n. 

103.  canderet  vestis  ebumos,]  On  the  'stragula  yestis/  see  S.  3. 118,  n. 
The  sides  of  the  coaches  were  sometimes  veneered  with  ivory.  Fire  is  said 
*  candere,'  and  the  flaming  drapery  of  the  bed  is  here  described  by  the  same 
word,  which  is  not  applied  in  this  sense  elsewhere.  *  Fercula '  was  the  name 
for  the  different  courses,  of  which  the  *  coena  *  usually  consisted  of  three, 
called  '  prima,'  '  secunda,'  '  tertia  coena.'  The  word,  like  *  feretnun,'  con- 
tains  the  root  '  fer '  of  *  fero,'  and  so  its  first  meaning  may  have  been  the  tray 
or  dish  on  which  the  viands  were  brought.  It  here  means  the  viands  them- 
selves ;  *  many  courses  were  left,'  woiSd  mean  nothing.  '  Procul '  signifies 
*hard  by,'  as  in  Epp.  i.  7.  32.  The  rcmains  of  tlie  evening'8  'coena'  had 
been  collected  and  put  into  baskets,  and  lefk  in  the  *  triclinium '  till  the  mom- 
ing,  and  the  purple  coverings  were  still  exposed,  waiting  till  the  servants 
should  cover  them  (S.  4.  84,  n.). 

107.  veluti  succincius]  *  Liko  one  tucked  up,'  as  thfe  slaves  when  on  duty. 
(See  S.  i.  5.  5,  n.)  The  duties  of  the  'structar'  are  those  the  host  is  here 
represented  as  performing.  It  was  his  province  to  arrange  the  dishea,  and 
see  that  they  wcre  propcrly  sen^ed  up.  He  runs  about,  puts  one  course  after 
another  on  the  table  (*continuatquc  dapes*),  and  tastes  the  dishes,  to  see  if 
they  are  properly  scasoned.  '  Praegustatores '  wcre  regularly  employed  only 
at  the  tables  of  the  emperors.  The  custom  was  imitated  fix)m  Eastem  courts. 
(See  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  8.  9.) 

112.  Vcuvarum  strepitus]  The  servants,  coming  in  early  to  elean  the  room, 
interrupt  the  banqueters,  and  rouse  the  watch-dogs,  whose  barking  terrifies 
them  still  further.  There  was  a  dog,  or  more  than  one,  kept  in  most  hoiises, 
in  the  'cella  ostiarii,'  the  porter'8  chamber  at  the  side  of  the  Vostium/ 
'  *  Conclave '  is  the  general  term  for  any  chamber  or  suit  of  chambers  under 
one  lock  or  bolt.    As  to  Molossis,  see  Epod.  vi.  5. 


SATIRE     VII. 

The  substance  of  this  Satire  Horace  puts  into  the  raonth  of  his  slave  X>a- 
vus,  giving  him  liberty  to  express  himself  as  he  pleases,  on  the  day  of  tho 
Satumalia,  when  much  license  was  granted  to  slaves  in  particular.  Davus 
takes  advantage  of  the  permission  givcn  him  to  abuse  his  master,  and  to 
taunt  the  rich  with  a  slaveiy  (to  their  passions  and  to  the  world)  harder  and 
more  stupid  than  his  o^vn.  He  also  taunts  Horace  with  his  instability  and 
weakness  of  purpose,  which  part  of  the  Satire  is  the  most  natural  and  amus-" 
ing  (see  note  on  v.  23).  The  rest  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable, 
and  much  that  is  commonplace.  It  may  perhaps  represent  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing  trash,  under  the  name  of  phUosophy,  which  those  who  pretended  to  be  of 
the  Stoic  school  had  established,  and  the  humor  would  be  more  perceptiblo 
to  a  Koman  of  the  day  than  it  is  now. 

1.  Jamdudum  auscuUo]    We  may  suppose  Horace  has  been  talking  to  a 
friend  upon  subjects  that  have  attracted  his  slave'8  attention,  and  give  rise  to 
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tiie  poinis  he  argaes.  Or  he  may  Kaye  been  giving  Dayns  soine  good  advice, 
and  he  ofiers  him  a  homily  in  rvturn,  recommending  him  to  practise  what  he 
preaches. 

3.  Maneipiuml  This  word,  which  properly  signifies  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session,  '  manu  capiendo/  is  applied  nere  to  the  '  res  mancipi/  the  object  of 
'  mancipium/  which,  in  this  instance,  is  a  slaye.  It  is  so  used  in  Epp.  i.  6. 
39.    As  to  *  frugi/  see  S.  5.  77,  n. 

4.  Ut  viiale  putes.]  *  That  you  need  not  think  him  too  good  to  liye '  (S.  6. 
82).  As  to  the  Satumalia,  see  S.  3.  5,  n.  The  month  of  December  waf 
dedicated  to  Satumus.  Horace  speaks  of  the  license  of  that  festival  being  a 
costom  handed  down  from  their  ancestors.  The  time  of  its  institution  js 
quite  unknown. 

6.  Pars  hominum]  Dayus  ayails  himself,  without  prefiice,  of  his  master^s 
permission,  and  bcgins  to  moralizc  on  the  instability  of  some  men,  who  neyer 
know  their  own  minds.    This  character  he  applies  to  his  master  in  y.  23,  sqq. 

9.  Cum  tfibus  anndLis,]  This  is  mentioned  as  a  large  number.  In  later 
times  the  Romans  wore  a  great  profusion  of  rings  on  both  hands.  At  this 
time  they  were  only  wora  on  the  left,  because  they  were  more  likely  to  be  in- 
jured,  and  to  be  in  the  way,  on  the  right  hand.  Priscus  was  a  senator,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  which  privilege  did  not  descend,  at  this 
time,  below  the  equestrian  order.  In  later  times  it  was  conferred  upon  all 
manner  of  persons  by  the  emperors.  Those  who  were  not  entitled  to  wear 
rings  of  gold  had  them  of  iron,  according  to  the  most  ancient  practice ;  and 
sach  of  the  Bomans  of  higher  condition  as  adhered  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier 
days  continued  to  wear  iron. 

Friscufl,  as  a  senator,  was  entitled  to  go  abroad  with  the  '  latas  clayus,' 
which  he  wonld  do  sometimes ;  while  at  othcrs  ho  would  appear  only  as  an 
*  eques/  with  the  *  angustus  clavus.'  He  was  rich  enough  to  liye  in  a  fine 
house,  and  did  so ;  but  would  from  caprice  go  and  take  an  obscure  lodging, 
sach  as  a  poor  man  might  be  ashamed  of.  Ho  put  on  first  one  character  and 
then  another :  now  a  man  about  town,  and  now  talking  of  going  to  Athens 
as  a  philosopher.  He  was  just  such  an  unstable  person  as  Tigellius  is  de- 
scribed  to  be,  in  S.  i.  3. 18:  "Nil  fuit  unquam  Sic  impar  sibi."  Ho  was 
"  eyerything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long." 

14.  Vsrtumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis.]  Yertumnus,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates,  was  the  god  who  representcd  chango.  Horace  says  Priscus  was  bom 
when  Yertttmnus  was  angry  (see  S.  3.  8,  n.,  "  Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque 
poetis"),  and  he  strengtliens  it  by  saying,  'all  the  Vertumni  that  are  to  be 
lound ' ;  as  if  eycry  image  of  the  god  were  a  scparate  diyinity,  and  all  wero 
angry  together,  when  this  fickle  man  was  bom. 

15.  Scurra  Volanerius,]  Nothing  is  known  of  this  person.  He  had  the 
gout,  which  Horace  says  he  richly  desenred,  and  was  so  giyen  to  gambling 
(which  was  illegal,  see  C.  iii.  24.  58,  n.),  that,  when  he  could  not  handle  the 
dice-box  himseB',  he  hired  a  boy  to  do  it  for  him.  '  Phimus'  was  the  Greek 
word  for  what  the  Bomans  called  '  fritillus.'  Prom  the  shape  it  was  also 
callod  'turricula'  or  'pyrgus'  (irv/>yof).  As  to  'talos/  see  S:  3.  171,  n. 
Thcy  were  not  always  thrown  from  a  box,  but  sometimes  with  the  hand. 

19.  leuius  miser  ac  priorillo,]  'Lcyius  miser'  is  an  unnsual  expression. 
'Prior  illo'  means  bctter  off  than  that  man  who  is  always  changing  his 
character,  one  moroent  appcaring  strict,  another  looso,  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  The  superiority  of  the  man  who  is  consistent  in  yice  lies  in  his 
indifierence  to  yirtue,  and  the  quietness  of  his  conscience  arising  from  that 
cause.    lu  that  sense  he  is  bcttcr  off,  aud  less  miserable,  than  the  other. 

21.  Non  dlces  hodie,]  *Hodie'  is  cquivalent  to  'statim/  *this  moment.' 
'Purcifcr'  mcans  a  slayo  who  for  some  slight  ofFenoe  was  obliged  to  go  about 
with  a  '  furca '  round  his  neck,  a  sort  of  coUar  shaped  like  a  Y,  in  whidi  the 
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handfl  also  were  inserted.  The  master  begins  to  see  Uiat  Dayos  is  aimiiig  a 
stroke  at  himy  aod  is  getting  angry. 

23.  antiquae  pUbis,]  'Plebs'  has  not  its  distinctive  meanin^  in  this  place. 
(See  C.  iii.  14.  1,  n.)  Horace  is  no  donbt  touching  his  own  mfirmity  here. 
He  was  fond  of  praising  the  simplidty  of  the  olden  time,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  extricate  himseSfrom  the  degenerate  habits  of  his  own  day  {*  neqnic- 
quam  coeno  capiens  evellere  plantam/  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek  proverb 
cjcrof  vr/kov  iroda  tx^ip)'  He  had  been  bnt  lately,  perhaps,  writing  Ifae 
praises  of  a  conntiy  life,  and  sighing  for  his  farm  (in  the  last  Satire) ;  bot 
when  there,  we  may  believe  he  feit  dull  enough,  and  missed  the  society  and 
elegances  of  the  city.  Whatever  his  ordinary  faro  may  have  been,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  was  proud  to  be  invited  to  the  Es- 
qnilias.  There  is  mnch  humor  in  this  part  of  the  Satire.  He  is  snpposed  to 
be  congratnlating  himself  npon  being  snffered  to  dine  quietly  at  home,  when 
he  gets  an  nnexpected  invitation  from  Mascenas  to  a  late  dinner.  He  imme- 
diately  shouts  for  his  lantem,  scolds  the  serrants  if  they  keep  him  waiting  a 
moment,  and  runs  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  leaving  in  the  lurch  some  peisons  to 
whom  he  had  promised  a  dinner,  and  who  go  away  disappointed  and  mutter- 
ing  abuse. 

83.  sub  lumina  prima]  'Immediately  after  tho  lighting  of  the  lamps.' 
(See  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.)  The  ordinary  dmncr-hour  was  earlier  (see  C.  i.  1.  20, 
n.),  but  Mascenas's  occupations  protracted  his  '  solidus  dies,'  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  glad  enough,  no  doubt,  to  get  a  chcerful  companion,  like 
Horace,  to  dine  with  him.  'Blatero'  is  to  bawl,  or  more  commonly  to 
babble  and  talk  nonsense.  *  Mulvius '  may  be  anybod^,  one  of  the  numer- 
ous  tribe  of  parasites.  'Non  referenda  precati,'  uttenng  curses  which  tbe 
scrvants  heard,  bnt  mnst  not  repeat.    Sce  iast  Satire,  v.  80,  "  iratis  predbus." 

87.  dixerit  i^e,]  Mulvius  may  be  snpposed  to  mutter  this,  as  Horace  goes 
off  and  leaves  him  without  his  expected  dinner.  '  Nasum  nidore  supinor,' 
*  I  snuff  np  my  nose  at  the  smell  of  a  good  dinner.'  '  Nidor '  means  '  nidor 
^cnlinae,'  as  in  Jnv.  v.  162 :  "  Captnm  te  nidore  suae  pntat  ille  cnlinae." 

89.  si  guid  vis  adde  popino.]  *  Popino '  is  not  a  oommon  word.  It  means 
an  idle,  dissolute  fellow,  a  frequenter  of  *  popinae,'  oook-shops.  (Seo  above, 
S.  4.  62,  n.) 

40.  Tu  —  ultro  Insectere]  *  Are  you  the  man  to  come  forward  and  attack  1  * 
that  is,  to  be  the  first  to  do  it    See  S.  6.  30,  and  C.  iv.  4,  51,  n. 

42.  Qfttd,  n  me]  Davns  goes  on  in  his  own  person.  Five  hnndred  drach- 
mas,  reckoning  tho  drachma  and  thc  denarius  as  nearly  the  same  vaiue  (about 
8^.),  which  was  the  case  about  this  time,  amounts  to  17/.  15s.  of  English 
money,  and  thls  was  a  small  price,  only  given  for  inferior  slaves.  The  price 
varied  very  widely,  according  to  the  'beauty  of  the  slaves  (of  either  sex), 
which  cnfaianoed  meir  valne  more  than  anjrthing  else,  or  according  to  their 
education,  or  skill  in  handicrafts,  &c  < 

!  48.  Aufer  Me — terrere;]  Literally,  *Away  with  that  frightening  me.* 
(See  Epp.  i.  7.  27,  n.)  It  expresses  idarm  and  haste,  for  Davus  sees  his 
master  frowning,  and  lifting  his  hand  to  strike  him. 

45.  Crispim  docuit  mejanitor]    About  Crispinus,  see  S.  L  1.  120,  n.    Davns 

I)rofbsse8  to  have  obtained  at  second  hand,  from  the  slave  of  tlus  Stoic  phi- 
osopher,  the  ai^ments  he  is  going  to  propound.  They  are  pnt  generally, 
nnd  he  nses  his  own  name;  but  Sic  prononn  'te'  means  any  one.  The 
*janitor,'  who  was  also  called  'ostiarius,'  kept  the  door  of  the  house.  He 
had  a  room  on  each  side  of  the  *  ostium,'  which  was  a  space  bctween  thc 
outer  and  inner  door.  Crispinus's  janitor  may  be  snpposed  to  havo  over- 
heard  what  his  master  had  said,  from  timo  to  time,  to  hb  friends,  while  sit- 
ting  in  the  '  atrium '  into  which  the  inner  door  opened. 
76.  minor,]  rja-trw,  a  slftve  to  (C.  ii.  11.  11,  n.). 
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gum  ier  vindicta  quaterque]  '  Viiidicta'  is  nsed  for  the  '  festnca/  or  rod, 
laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  slave  bj  tbe  prsetor,  in  the  act  of  giving  him  bis 
freedom.  Davns  sajs  that  mannmission,  repcated  over  and  over  again 
(thoagh  that  involves  an  absnrditj),  could  not  deliver  his  master,  as  he 
called  himself,  from  the  bondage  he  was  nndcr  to  the  world. 

78.  Adde  super  dictis]  *Dictis'  is  govemed  by  'adde/  and  'super*  is 
bsed  absolutely. 

79.  vicarius]  The  property  a  slave  might  accnmulate  was  called  his  'pe- 
culium/  and  among  the  rest  he  might  have  a  '  vicarins/  a  slave  to  do  nis 
duty  or  hclp  him  in  it.  He  was  held  to  be  '  quasi  dominus '  in  relation  to 
his  *  vicarius.'  What  Davus  says  is,  whether  you  choose  to  call  the  8lavc*s 
slave  his  '  vicarius/  or  substitute,  as  your  law  does,  or  his  fellow-slave  (as 
strictly  speaking  he  is,  for,  cxcept  by  sufferance,  a  slave  can  hold  no  property 
independent  of  nis  master),  what  is  my  relation  to  you  ?  I  am  your  slave; 
you  are  the  slave  of  your  passions,  which  will  pull  yon  about  as  the  strings 
puU  a  pnppet  (whicli  the  Greeks  called  v€vp6avaaTov).  The  ancicnts  car- 
ried  their  mechanical  skill  in  the  constmction  of  automaton  figures  further, 
perhaps,  than  it  has  been  carried  since.  Artists  in  this  line  wcre  common 
among  ihe  Chreeks,  and  were  callcd  wvprfoTracrrat,  avrofMTOvpyoL  It  ^p- 
pears  from  Herodotus  (ii.  48)  that  dyakfuiTa  V€vp6airaara^  as  he  calls  them, 
were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians. 

83-  sibi  qui  imperiosus,]  *Hc  who  has  control  over  himself.'  Beforo 
Horace,  no  writer  uscs  this  word  with  a  case  after  it. 

85.  JResponsare  cupidinibuSf]  *Rcsponso'  is  rcpcated  in  Epp.  i.  1.  68. 
"Fortunae  responsaro  superbae."  It  secms  to  mean,  to  reply  to  on  equal 
terms,  and  so  to  be  a  match  for,  and  to  ovcrcome.  The  constraction  of  the 
adjective  and  infinitive  is  common  in  thc  Odcs,  but  not  in  the  Satires  or  Epifl- 
tles.     SeeC.  i.  1.  16,  n. 

86.  in  se  ipso  totuSf  teres,  atque  rotundus,]  *  In  himself  entire,  smoothed, 
and  rounded/  that  is,  peifect  as  a  sphere,  and,  as  the  next  linB  explains, 
like  a  beautiful  statne  wnosc  graces  aro  all  in  itself,  which  is  perfcctly  finished 
and  polished.  This  is  clsewhere  cxpressed  by  '  ad  unguem  factus  homo' 
(S.  i.  5.  32,  n.),  the  differonce  in  the  mode  of  expression  being,  that  here  it 
is  meant  there  are  no  inequalities  on  the  surface  on  which  anythmg  at  all  can 
rest.  The  othcr  cxpression  has  been  explained  in  its  place.  *  In  se  ipso 
totus/  means  ono  who  wants  nothing  from  without  to  set  him  off,  and  whose 
lesonrces,  as  wcll  as  his  graces,  axe  all  in  himself.  The  mud  through  which 
he  passcs  as  he  gocs  through  the  world  does  not  adhere  to  him  (*  extcrni  ne 
quid  valeat  pcr  leve  morari ') ;  circumstances,  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  do 
not  afiect  his  character ;  and,  in  all  her  assaults  upon  his  happiness,  Eortune 
proves  but  feeble,  not  being  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  it.  '  Mancus' 
means  lame  in  the  hand,  as  '  claudus '  does  in  the  foot.  ^  Teres '  is  ex- 
plained  in  a  note  on  C.  i.  1.  28.  'Rotimdus'  is  takcn  from  tho  heavens, 
which  Plato  (Tim.  p.  33)  says  the  Deity  arf>aipo€tBes  iropvevaaTOy  as  being 
most  afier  his  own  image. 

I  89.  Qdnque  talenta]  The  Attic  drachma  of  this  pcriod  was  worth  about 
the  same  as  the  Koman  denarius,  nearly  8jc?.  (See  above,  v.  43,  n.)  The 
mina  waa  eqnal  to  100  drachmse,  and  a  talcnt  to  60  minae.  It  was  worth 
therefore  about  212/.,  and  five  talents  1,060/.  Thc  caprice  of  the  man'8  mis- 
tress  is  described  as  before,  S.  3.  260,  sqq. 

92.  Non  quis ;]     This  is  the  second  pcrson  of  *  queo.* 

95.  Pamiaoa  torpes,  insane,  ttibella,]  Pausias  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  art,  where  there  was  a  large  collection  of 
his  pictnres.  Many  were  sold  by  the  Sicyonian  goverriment,  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  most  of  these  found  their  way  to  Komc.  His  pictures  were  chicflj 
small,  'tabellae/  and  among  the  most  celebratcd  was  the  portrait  of  his 
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mistress  Glycera  as  a  flower-girl,  2r«^avi;irXo/cos.  Ho  flonrished  abont  iho 
middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy  b.  c.  '  Torpes '  is  a  lilLe  expression  to  that  in 
S.  i.  4.  28,  "  stupet  Albins  aere  " ;  and  6. 17,  *'  Qui  stupet  in  tituiis  et  imagi- 
nibus." 

96.  Fulvi  Rutubaeque  Aut  Pacideiant]  These  are  all  names  of  gladiators, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  eontext.  l*liny  tells  us  it  was  the  practice,  when 
shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  for  the  exhibitor  to  set  forth  a  pictnre  of 
the  games,  to  inform  the  public,  such  as  we  see  now  of  conjurors,  circns,  and 
the  like ;  and  these  are  what  Davus  alludes  to.  Thej  were  done,  no  doabt, 
roughlj,  as  he  describes.  Cicero  mentions  repeatedlj  a  gladiator  named 
Pacideianus.  Horace  may  have  taken  the  name  for  any  gladiator  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  celebrity  of  this  man.  *  Contento  poplite '  represents  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  gladiators.  The  Scholiasts  raise  a  doubt  upon  the  point,  think- 
ing  the  words  may  apply  to  the  spectator  stretching  himself  on  tiptoe  to  get 
a  nearer  view. 

101.  caUidas  audis,']  See  S.  6.  20,  n.,  and  3.  23:  "Callidns  huic  signo 
ponebam  millia  centum." 

103.  coenis  responsat  opimis\    *  Responsat '  seems  here  to  haye  the  sense  of 

*  corresponds  to,  as  *  responsura '  in  S.  8.  66.  What  Payus  says  amounts 
to  this :  '  I  am  good  for  nothing,  because  I  am  attracted  by  a  cake  just  hot 
from  the  oven  ;  you,  forsooth,  are  virtuous  and  noble,  because  you  feast  apon 
good  things.'  So  the  same  opposition  appcars  in  these  lines  as  in  the  two 
before.  *  Libum  *  was  a  cparse  sort  of  cake  made  of  poundcd  cheese,  egg^, 
and  flour,  all  mixed  together  and  baked.  There  was  another  sort  used  in 
sacriflce,  conceming  which  see  Epp.  i.  10.  10,  n. 

105.  Qui  tu  impunitior]     Persius  has  copied  this  way  of  speaking  (v.  129)  : 
"  Sed  si  intus  et  in  jecore  aegro 
Nascuntur  domini,  qui  tu  impunitior  exis 
Atque  hic  quem  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  mcttis  egit  herilis  1 " 
110.  Furtiva  mutat  strigili:]    As  to  the  construction  witli  *muto,*  see  C.  i. 
17.  2.     The  'strigil,'  which  the  Greeks  callcd  orXeyytff,  was  a  scrapcr  of 
bone  or  metal,  of  a  curved  form  and  with  a  sharp  cdgc,  with  which  the  skin 
was  scraped  after  bathing,  or  exercise  in  the  gymnasium. 

112.  Non  horam  tecum  esse  poteSf]  To  a  man  who  has  no  resources  in  him- 
self,  or  is  afraid  of  his  own  conscience  or  his  own  thoughts,  and  resorts  to 
amusements  or  other  means  of  distraction  to  divert  his  mind,  these  words  ap- 
ply.  *  Tecum  habita,'  inhabit  your  own  bi-east,  make  that  your  home,  is  s 
likc  cxpression  of  Persius,  S.  iv.  52. 

113.  faf/itivus  et  erro,]   Tugitivus'  was  a  slave  who  ran  away  outright; 

*  erro '  was  an  idle  fellow,  who  skulked  out  of  the  way,  to  escape  work  or  to 
amuse  himself.  There  was  tlie  same  distinction  in  the  army  between  *  deser- 
tor '  and  *  emansor.*  A  *  fugitivus '  was  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  hence 
he  was  termed  *literatus,'  'notatus,*  'inscriptus,'  'stigmosus';  'stigms' 
being  the  word  to  exprcss  the  mark  thus  given.     See  above,  S.  5. 15.  n. 

116.  Unde  mihi  lapidem?]  See  above,  S.  5.  102,  n.  Horace  is  supposed 
to  get  angry  beyond  endurance  at  this  home-thrust  of  his  slave,  and  calls  out 
for  a  stone,  arrows,  anything,  to  throw  at  his  head.  The  man  is  bewildered 
with  fear,  and  thinks  his  master  has  gone  mad,  unless,  which  was  as  good, 
he  was  making  verses.  He  is,  or  affects  to  be,  unconscious  of  the  license  he 
has  given  himself,  and  the  force  of  the  truths  he  has  been  telling. 

118.  accedes  opera  agro  nona]  This  means,  *  I  will  send  you  away  to  work 
with  the  other  slaves  (of  whom  therefore  he  appears  to  have  had  eight),  at 
my  farm.'  It  was  a  common  punishraent,  as  it  is  now  in  slave  countries,  for 
a  slave  to  be  turned  out  of  the  *  familia  urbana,'  into  the  *  familia  rustica,' 
and  set  to  work  in  the  fields.  See  Terence  (Phorm.  ii.  1.  19),  where  Geta 
looks  forward  to  being  punished  in  the  above  manner :  — 
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"  Molendmn  est  in  pistrino,  vapalandam,  habendae  cozopedee, 
Opus  nin  fadundum." 


SATIRE    VIII. 

This  Satire  represents  a  dinner  given  by  a  rich  vulgar  man  to  Msecenas  and 
^V9  of  his  friends.  There  is  not  so  mucn  to  distinguish  it  in  tho  way  of  hu- 
mor  as  the  subject  admitted  of.  Fcw  subjects  present  more  scope  for  face- 
tious  satire  than  the  airs  of  low-bom  men,  lately  become  rich,  aping  the  ways 
of  the  fashionable  world,  and  making  wealth  their  one  passport  into  what  is 
called  good  society.  This  is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  somc  of  tho  force  even 
of  this  is  perhaps  lost  through  our  ignorance  of  little  points  of  etiquette  and 
culinary  refinements  observed  by  the  Romans  of  tliat  day. 

The  host's  name  is  Nasidienus  Rufus.  Who  he  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

Instead  of  telling  the  story  himself,  though  it  is  probable  from  the  tone  of 
the  Satire  that  he  writes  from  a  scene  he  had  witnessed,  Horace  puts  it  into 
the  mouth  of  his  friend  Fundanius,  thc  comic  writer  mentioned  in  S.  i.  10. 
42,  where  see  note. 

1.  Nasidieni]  See  Introdnction.  The  third  and  fourth  syllables  coalesce. 
*Beati'  m^ans  wealthy  and  favored  of  fortune.    Scc  C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

2.  here]  *Heri'  is  a  dative  form,  'hero'  an  ablativc;  so  we  have  *mani* 
and  'mane*  in  the  moming,  'vesperi'  and  *vespcre*  in  the  evening.  The 
termination  in  *  i '  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  it  would  soem  as  if  the  usage 
of  the  word  was  in  a  state  of  transition  at  this  time. 

3.  De  mediopotare  die.]  Nasidienus  dincd  early,  to  make  the  most  of  his 
fcast.  But  *  medio  die '  necd  not  be  taken  quite  literally.  The  *  pmndium ' 
was  usually  taken  at  noon.  Tho  dinner-hour  was  later.  (See  C.  i.  1 .  20,  n.) 
Busy  men,  as  we  saw  in  S.  7.  33,  sat  down  by  candle-light.  *  De  medio  die  * 
is  like  *de  nocte'  in  Epp.  i.  2.  32,  *media  de  luce,'  Epp.  i.  14.  34.  *De' 
mcans  '  after,'  that  is,  '  de  medio  die '  mcans  *  after  midday ' ;  but  it  must 
note  proximity  to  midday,  or  it  would  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

4.  fuerit  melius.]  SeeS.  6.  4,  n.  *  I  never  was  bettcr  off  in  my  life.'  He 
says  this  ironically,  or  with  reference  to  the  amusement  he  had  got  from  the 
vnlgarity  of  Nasidienus. 

Da,  31  grave  non  esf,]  There  is  a  like  use  of  *  dare  *  in  Virgil  (Ecl.  i.  19), 
"sed  tamen  iste  Deus  qui  sit  da,  Tityre,  nobis."  Terence  also  uses  it: 
"Nunc  quam  ob  rem  has  partes  didicerim  paucis  dabo"  (Heaut.  Prol.  10). 
From  the  meaning  of  this  word,  'to  put,'  this  application  of  it  is  easily  de- 
rived. 

5.  iratum  venirem  placaverit]  Compare  S.  2. 18 :  "  Latrantem  stomachum." 
Both  passages  put  together  suggest  the  idea  of  a  sop  thrown  to  an  angry  dog 
to  keep  him  quiet.  Perhaps  that  notion,  or  something  of  the  sort,  suggested 
this  litie. 

6.  Lucanus  aper;]  See  S.  3.  234;  4.  42,  n.  No  mention  is  made  of  a 
'promulsis'  (S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  and  the  things  of  which  it  was  usnally  in  a  great 
measure  composed  were  sent  up  in  tho  same  dish  with  the  boar,  which  was 
generally  served  whole,  and  was  the  chief  dish,  *  caput  coenae.'  Tumips, 
lettuces,  radishes,  parsnips,  with  pickles  and  sauces  of  various  descriptions 
(see  S.  4.  73,  n.),  generally  formed  part  of  tho  'gustus'  or  'promulsis* 
which  preceded  the  '  fercula,'  or  courses  of  which  the  regular  *  coena '  con- 
sisted.  The  boar  was  killed,  the  host  (called  'coenae  pater'  with  a  sort  of 
mock  x^spect)  informcd  his  guests,  when  the  soath  wind  was  not  at  its  wors^ 
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meamng,  pefhaps,  that  when  this  wind  ('flcirocco*)  was  hlowing  hard,  the 
meat  woafd  80on  spoil,  if  he  had  any  meaning  at  all.  Bat  it  was  probably 
some  notion  of  his  own. 

10.  Hia  ubi  suUatis]  The  narrator  is  inclined  to  make  a  short  bnsiness  of 
the  viands,  but  he  is  brought  back  to  them  afterward^.  The  meat  bcing  re- 
rooved,  (and  thongh  he  only  mentions  one  course  here,  we  may  gather  fix>m 
what  fomes  presentl j  that  there  was  no  lack  of  dishes,  and  therefore,  proba- 
blj,  there  were  the  usual  courses,)  a  slave,  with  his  clothes  wcU  tuckcd  np, 
'succinctus'  (sce  S.  6.  107,  n.),  came  and  wiped  the  table  with  a  handsome 
purple  towel,  and  another  gatliered  up  whatever  had  fallen  or  had  been  thrown 
on  the  floor,  which  at  the  same  time  he  strewed  with  saw-dust,  perhaps  scent- 
ed  (sce  S.  ii.  4.  81 ).  *  Gausape,  -is '  (other  forms  of  which  are  '  gausapa/ 
|gausape,  -es,'  'gausapum')  was  a  wooUen  cloth  of  foreign  manufactore. 
The  table  was  of  maple  wood  (see  S.  2.  4,  n.). 

13.  ut  Attica  virgo]  When  the  litter  is  cleared  awaj  and  the  table  wiped, 
two  slaves,  one  from  the  East  and  named  after  his  native  rivcr,  the  other  a 
Greek,  walk  in  with  two  amphor»,  one  of  Caecuban,  the  other  of  Chian  wine. 
They  are  representcd  as  coming  in  in  a  solemn  and  stately  manner,  like  tbe 
Kavrf<t>6poi  who  carried  the  baskets  in  procession  at  the  festival  of  Ceres.  See 
S.13.  ll,n. 

15.  Chium  maris  expers.]  Salt-water  was  mixed  with  the  sweet  wines  im- 
ported  ftom  the  Greek  isles.  Whether  Horace  rcfers  to  this  practice,  and 
means  that  the  wine  had  not  been  prepared,  and  was  of  inferior  quality,  or 
whether  he  means  that  this  prctended  Chian  had  in  fact  never  crossed  the 
seas,  but  had  becn  concocted  at  home,  is  doubted.  Orelli  and  most  of  the 
commcntators  adopt  the  first  opinion,  afber  the  SchoUasts.  I  am  more  in- 
cUned  to  the  latter.     Compare  Fersius  (vi.  39) : 

"  Fostquam  sapcre  urbi 
Cum  pipere  et  palmis  venit  nostrum  hoc  maris  expers/' 
where  he  mcans  a  icaming  brcd  not  in  Grccce,  but  at  home. 

18.  Divitias  miseras!]  This  cxclamation  is  drawn  from  Horace  by  his 
friend's  description.  It  was  moncv  that  had  bi-ought  the  man  out  of  his 
proper  obscurity,  and  causcd  him  all  the  petty  shifts  and  anxieties  that  wait 
upon  the  position  he  tricd  to  maintain. 

19.  pulchre  faerit]  Sce  abovc,  v.  4,  "Nunquam  In  vita  fnerit  melins." 
As  to  Fundanius,  sce  Intix)duction.  '  Laboro '  is  an  amusing  exaggeration, 
'  I  nm  in  pain  to  know.' 

20.  Summus  ego]  The  company  consisted,  as  was  usual,  of  nine  persons, 
who  reclined  on  uiree  couchcs.  These  were  arrangcd  so  as  to  form  three 
sidcs  of  a  square,  with  the  table  in  the  middle,  the  fourth  end  being  open, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

On  each  couch  were  three  persons.  On  the  'summns,'  Fnndanius  says  he 
himself,  Viscus,  and  Varius  recUned.  On  the  *  medius  lectus  *  were  Maecenas 
and  the  two  uninvited  friends  he  brought  with  him,  Servilius  Balatro,  and 
Vibidius.  On  the  middle  seat  of  the  *  imus  lectus '  lay  Nasidienus,  above 
him  Nomentanus,  who  acted  as  nomenclator  (see  Epp.  i.  6.  50,  n.),  and  be- 
low  him  Forcius,  another  of  his  parasites.  The  place  of  honor  was  the  cor- 
ner-seat  of  the  *  medius  lectus,'  and  next  to  that,  on  the  first  seat  of  the 
*imus,*  was  usually  the  place  of  the  host.  But  it  appears  that  Nasidicnus 
resigned  that  place  to  Nomentantis,  probably  because  he  supposed  him  better 
able  to  entertain  his  guests  than  himself.  The  host  usaally  reserved  the 
'  imus  lectus '  for  himself  and  his  family.  If  they  were  not  present,  their 
places  were  usually  occupied  by  dependents  of  the  host  (parasites),  who  filled 
up  the  table,  and  helped  to  flatter  the  host  and  entertain  the  company.  This 
explains  Epp.  i.  18.  10,  '^imi  Derisor  lecti."  Sometimes  these  places  were 
oocupied  by  *  umbrae/  bronght  by  the  invited  gaests.    By  *  sammus  ego ' 
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Fundanius  means  that  lie  occupied  the  farthest  seat  on  tho  'sammus  lectus/ 
The  slav^s  in  helpin*^  the  wine  bet^an  from  this  point,  and  went  round  till 
,   they  camc  to  the  *  imus,'  or  thirl  pls?«e  iii  the  *  imus  lectu3.' 

Viscas  Tharinns]  See  S.  i.  9.  2:>,  n. ;  10.  83,  n.  He  appcars  to  liave  been 
a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Lucania,  which  was  matlo  a  Latin  colony  (b  o.  195), 
and  receivcd  thc  name  of  Copiae.  But  its  old  name,  given  at  its  foundation 
by.the  Athenians  (b.  c.  444),  continucd  to  be  u^cd  as  wcll  as  the  new.  Vis- 
cus  was  lii^jhly  estcemjd  by  Horace.  As  to  Varius,  see  S.  i.  5.  40,  n.  Noth- 
ing  whatever  *is  known  of  Sjrvilius  Bdiatro  or  Vibidius.  The  second  sylla- 
ble  of  Servilius  appears  from  inscriptions  to  be  long;  the  third,  therefore, 
coalesces  with  the  last.  Miecenas  had  taken  them  with  hira  as  'nmbrao,' 
which  means  persons  taken  by  gucsts  without  special  invitation  from  the  host. 
See  Epp.  i.  5.  28,  n. 

23.  super  ipsuin,]  This  means  on  the  seat  abore  the  host  (see  note  on  r. 
20).  As  to  Nomsntanus,  see  S.  i.  1.  102.  Porcius  seems  to  have  been  a  no- 
torious  parasite.  Hcre  he  seems  to  be  occup^ed  chiefly  about  filling  his  own 
belly,  while  thc  host  and  his  other  parasitc  are  looking  after  the  guests  and 
doing  the  honors  of  the  table. 

24.  obsorbere  piacentas :]  *Placent«'  were  cakes,  usnally  swectened  with 
honey.    Sec  Epp.  i.  10.  11. 

25.  Noinentanas  ad  hoc,  qui]  '  Noraentanus  was  there  for  this  purpose,  that 
he  might  — '  His  business  was  that  of  nomenclator,  to  direct  the  attentioa 
of  the  guests  to  any  dainties  they  might  have  overlooked,  and  to  explain  to 
them  the  mystery  of  each  dish  ;  fbr,  as  Fundanius  savs,  the  commonest  viands 
were  so  dressed  up  with  sauces  that  they  could  hardly  be  reco<i:nized,  or  new 
sorts  of  dishes  wcre  pnt  on  the  table,  such  as  the  entrails  of  different  fish,  tur- 
bot  and  plaice,  for  instance. 

26.  Liiice  monstraret  digito:']  'Indice  digito '  is  the  foiefinger:  the  middle 
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finger  was  called  '  fkmosiis/  This  Dame  is  giyen  to  it  as  the  finger  of  scom. 
The  third  finger  was  called  '  medicus  '  or  *  medicinalis/  for  the  same  reason 
probably  that  got  it  the  name  '  annularis/  its  supposed  anatomical  connec- 
tion  with  the  heart.  By  'cetera  turba'  Eundanius  means  the  uninitiated, 
MsBcenas  and  his  party. 

29.  Ut  vel  continuo  patuU,]  The  nature  and  importance  of  the  duties  of 
Komentanus  were  shown  on  that  occasion,  when  he  handed  Fundanius  a 
*dainty  he  had  never  tasted  before,  or  perhaps  heard  of,  and  yet  these  gentle- 
men  kncw  what  good  living  was. 

pas8eris\  *  Passer '  was  a  flat  fish,  and  "is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
plaice. 

31.  mdimda]  These  were  a  sweet  sort  of  rosy  apple.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  sufficiently  marks  their  flavor.  That  they  had  a  higher  color  when 
gathered  at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  is  an  invention  of  the  nomenclator.  His 
reasoning  on  the  subject  was  so  abstrusc,  that  Fundanius  does  not  prctend  to 
be  able  to  recollect  it. 

34.  Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus]     See  Terence  (Heaut.  v.  4.  9) :  — 
"  Ck.    At  ego  si  me  mctuis  mores  cave  esse  in  to  istos  sentiam. 

CL  Quos  ?  CA.  Si  scire  vis  ego  dicam :  gerro,  iners,  fraus,  hellno,  Graneo, 
daranosus." 
Yibidius  means,  that  if  this  stupid  dinner  is  to  be  the  death  of  them,  they  had 
better  have  their  revenge  beforehand,  and  drink  minously  of  the  host's  wine  : 
if  thcy  do  not,  they  will  die  unavenged.  *  Moriemur  inulti '  is  borrowed  from 
the  Epic  style.     See  Aen.  ii.  670 ;  iv.  659. 

35.  Vei'tere  pcUhr  Tum  parochi  faciem]  Fundanius  gives  two  reasons  why 
the  host  tumed  pale  whcn  he  heard  his  guests  caii  for  larger  cups  :  becanse 
when  men  have  drank  well  they  give  a  loose  rein  to  their  tongues,  and  because 
wine  spoils  the  palate  by  destroying  the  delicacy  of  its  taste.  He  might  prob- 
ably  have  added  a  third,  for  it  scems  that  in  the  midst  of  his  ostentation  the 
man  was  a  niggard.  As  to  *  parochi,'  see  S.  i.  5.  46.  The  host  is  so  callcd 
as  the  man  ''  qui  praebet  aquam  "  (S.  i.  4.  88). 

39.  Livertunt  Aiii/anis  vhuiria  t<aa]  Allifae  was  a  town  of  Samnium. 
From  the  text  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  cups  wcre  made  there.  *  Vinaria ' 
is  properly  an  adjcctive,  and  agrees  with  '  vasa '  undcrstood.  It  means  here 
»the  '  lagena '  or  *  amphora/  which  difFered  in  shape,  but  not  in  use.  Both 
were  vessels  either  of  clay,  or  sometimes  latterly  of  glass,  in  which  the  wino 
was  kept.  Their  contents  were  usually  poured  into  a  *crater'  forthe  pur- 
pose  of  being  mixed  with  water.  These  pei-sons  helped  themselves  from  the 
*  lagena,'  and  all  foUowed  their  example,  except  the  mastcr  and  his  two  par- 
asites  (see  above,  v.  20).  There  was  no  '  magister  bibendi/  and  the  guests 
drank  as  they  pleased. 

42.  squilias  inter  muraena  natantes]  As  to  '  squillas,'  see  S.  ii.  4.  58.  *  Mu- 
raena '  was  a  lamprey,  and  accounted  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Romans,  who 
appear  to  have  sometimes  kept  them  tame.  Thcy  were  brought  chiefly  from 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  prawns  were  swimming  in  sauce,  the  compositiou 
■  of  which  the  host  goes  on  to  describe  himself,  as  a  matter  of  too  much  conse- 
quence  to  be  left  to  the  explanation  of  his  nomenclator.  The  materials  were 
Venafrian  oliye-oil  (C.  ii.  6.  16.  n.) ;  *garum,'  a  sauce  made  of  the  entrails 
and  blood  of  fish,  and  here  «lade  from  the  scomber,  pcrhaps  the  mackerel, 
canght  in  greatest  abundance  off  the  coast  of  Spain;  some  Italian  wine 
addcd  while  it  was  making,  and  some  Ghian  wlien  it  was  made ;  wliite  pep- 
per  (see  above,  4.  74,  n.),  and  vinegar  made  from  sour  Lesbian  wine  (C.  i.  17. 
21).  Of  the  other  ingredients  Nasidienus  boasts  of  having  invcntcd  two  him- 
self;  onewasthe  *eruca,'  which  we  call  the  rocket,  and  the  *inula  canipa- 
na,'  '  elecampane,'  a  plant  that  grows  in  meadows  and  damp  ground.  It  is 
nsed  medicinallyas  a  bitter.    The  last  ingredient  was  the  *  cchinus,'  a  pricldy 
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shell-fish,  thrown  in  without  being  washed,  for  the  benefit  of  its  saline  quali^ 
ties ;  for  which  addition  to  the  sauce  he  gives  credit  to  one  Cartillus,  whoevcr 
he  may  have  been.  The  superiority  of  the  'cchinus '  to  *muria'  (see  S.  ii. 
4.  65,  n.)  is  here  said  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  former  coming  fiesh  from 
the  sea,  and  fumishing  a  more  perfect  bnnc. 

54.  aulaea]  See  C.  iii.  29.  15,  n.  The  host's  dissertation  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  close  by  the  falling  of  the  tapestry  from  the  ceiling,  bringing  down 
among  the  dishes  an  immense  cioud  of  dust.  The  guests  fkncy  the  house  is 
coming  down,  but  when  they  find  the  extent  of  the  damage,  they  recover  them- 
selves  ('erigimur').  Kufus  (Nasidienus)  was  so  disturbed  by  this  untoward 
accidmit,  that  he  put  down  lus  he%^  and  began  to  shed  tears.  Nomentanns 
comforts  him  with  an  apostrophe  to  Fortune,  complaining  of  her  caprices,  the 
solemn  hypocrisy  of  which  makes  Varius  laugh  so  immoderately,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  stnff  his  napis.in  into  his  mouth  to  check  himself.  Balatiro,  who 
has  a  sneer  always  ready  [fAVKnjpi^eiv,  see  S.  i.  6.  5),  begins  a  long  symp'  • 
thetic  and  flattering  speech,  with  which  Nasidienus  is  highly  pleased  and  Cv  ^ 
forted  under  his  misfortune.  A  briliiant  thought  suddenly  strikes  him,  ai»d 
he  calls  for  his  shoes  and  goes  out,  on  which  the  gucsts  begin  to  titter  and  to 
whispHer  to  one  another,  not  wishing  to  give  oft*ence,  or  to  speak  out  before  the 
parasites  and  the  slaves  (54-78).  • 

72.  agaso,]  This  was  a  groom  or  mulc-driver,  or  othcrwise  connected  with 
the  stables.  Balatro  intends  a  sneer  at  the  establishment,  the  out-door  slaves 
being  had  in  to  wait  at  table  and  swell  the  number  of  attendants. 

77.  Et  soleas  poscit.]  See  S.  i.  3.  127.  The  sandals  wcre  taken  ofi^  before 
they  sat  down  to  dinner,  for  which  therefore  *  soleas  demere,  deponere,'  were 
common  expressions,  as  *  soleas  poscere '  was  for  getting  up.  The  Greeks 
had  the  saine  custom  and  the  same  way  of  cxpressing  themselves. 

78.  Stiidere  secreta]  In  this  lino  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
convey  the  notion  of  whispering  by  tho  sound  of  the  s  rcpeated. 

83.  Ridetur  Jictis  rerumj  They  pretend  to  be  laughing  at  something  else 
when  Nasidienus  comes  in.  As  to  *fictis  rerum,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n.  *Ba- 
latrone  secundo '  means  that  Balatro  played  BevTtpayo^vurrfiSj  who  suppor^ 
ed  the  principai  actor,  but  was  not  so  prominent.  (See  Epp.  i.  18. 14.)  Ba- 
latro  was  a  wit  and  sarcastic.    He  supplied  jokes  and  the  others  laughed. 

86.  Mazonomo]  This  was  a  large  round  dish,  properly  one  from  which 
grain  (jia^ii)  was  distribnted. 

87.  Membra  gruis]  Cranes  became  a  fashionable  dish  with  the  Bomans, 
but  not  till  after  this  time,  when  storks  were  preferred  (see  S.  2.  50,  n.). 

88.  jecur  anseris  albae]  The  liver  of  a  white  goose  fattened  on  figs,  tiio 
legs  of  a  hare  served  up  separately,  as  being  (according  to  the  host)  better 
flavored  when  dressed  without  the  loins,  blackbirds  bumt  in  roasting,  and 
wood-pigeons  with  the  hinder  parts,  whicli  were  most  sought  after,  removed 
(perhaps  from  the  ignorance  of  the  host,  who  thought  novclty  was  the  best 
recommendation  of  his  dishes),  —  these  composed  the  last  *  ferculum,'  brought 
in  as  special  delicacies  to  make  ap  for  the  late  catastrophe.  But  the  officious- 
ness  of  the  host  destroyed  the  reiish  of  his  dishes,  such  as  they  were,  and  the 
guests  took  their  revenge  by  tasting  nothing  that  he  pnt  before  them^  and 
presently  taking  their  Icave. 

95.  danidia  a^asset]  Here  is  this  woman  again,  the  last  time  we  meet 
with  her,    See  Epodes  iii.,  v.,  and  xvii.,  and  S.  i.  8. 
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SoMS  time  after  Honoe  had  pablished  his  three  books  of  Odes,  and  had, 
as  it  am>ear3,  laid  aside  that  sort  of  H^ting,  it  seems  that  MsBcenas,  and 
probablj  his  other  friends,  begged  him  to  retam  to  it  That  is  the  obTions 
meaning  of  the  remonstrance  with  which  the  Epistle  opens.  He  expresses 
an  eamest  wish  to  retire  into  privacj,  to  abandon  poetry,  and  to  deyote  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  virtae,  which  he  recommends  as  the  only 
trae  wisdom. 

1.  Prima  dicte  mihi,]  This  is  an  affectionate  waj  of  speaking.  It  has  no 
particalar  reference  to  anything  Horace  had  written.  It  is  like  Viigirs  ad- 
dress  to  Pollio  (Ec.  viii.  11)  :  "  A  te  prindpium,  tibi  desiuet " ;  or  Nestor's 
to  Agamenmon  (11.  ix.  96) : 

*ATpeibfj  Kvdurrc,  ava^  avhfmv  ^AydfjLtfunVf 
*£v  ao\  fi€v  X^la»,  <rco  d*  &p(ofMt, 

2.  Specfatum  aatis  et  donatum  jam  rude]  When  gladiators  received  their 
discha^,  they  were  presented  hy  the  '  lanista/  or  the  '  editor  spectacolo- 
rum/  who  owned  or  hired  them,  with  a  '  rudis/  which  was  a  blant  woodcn 
instrament,  some  say  a  sword,  others  a  cudgel.  The  name  may  have  be- 
longed  to  any  weapon  ased  in  the  '  praelosio/  or  sham  fight  that  generally 
preceded  the  real  battle  with  sharp  swords.  The  gladiators  thus  duchaiged 
were  called  *  radiarii/  and,  if  thej  were  freemen,  *  exauctorati.'  *  Spectar 
tam '  is  a  technical  term.  Tickets,  with  the  letters  SP  upon  them,  were 
given  to  gladiators  who  had  distingoished  themselves.  *  Ladus '  means  the 
place  where  the  training  took  place,  and  the  gladiators  were  kept.  (See  A. 
P.  32,  n.) 

4.  Veianiu»  armis  Herculis  ad  postem']  Yeianius  was  a  'radiarins/  and 
when  he  was  discharged,  he  hnng  np  his  weapons  in  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
just  as  the  man  is  made  to  hang  up  the  arms  of  love  in  the  temple  of  Venos, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  profit  him,  in  C.  iii.  26«  3 ;  or  as  the  slave  hung  up 
his  chain  to  the  Lares  (see  S.  i.  5.  65,  n),  to  whom  also  boys  dedicated  their 
*bulla*  when  they  assumed  the  *toga  virilis';  and,  generally,  those  who 
gave  up  any  trade  or  calling  dedicated  the  instruments  with  which  tiiey  had 
rollowed  it  to  the  gods,  and  to  that  god,  in  particular,  under  whose  patronage 
they  had  placed  themselves.  Hercules  would  natursdly  be  chosen  by  a  glad- 
iator,  or  oy  a  soldier. 

6.  Ne  popidum  extrema]  The  gladiatorial  shows  at  this  time  were  exhib- 
ited  in  the  Circus.  The  arena  was  separated  from  the  seats,  which  went 
round  the  building,  by  a  wall  called  the  '  podium,'  near  which  a  gladiator 
would  station  himself  to  appeal  to  the  compossion  of  the  people,  at  whose 
request  it  usually  was  that  they  got  their  freedom  and  the  *  radis.'  We  leam 
from  Juvenal,  that  the  persons  of  highest  condition  sat  by  the  *  podium,'  and 
to  their  influence  the  appeal  would  be  more  immediately  made.  Veianius, 
Horace  says,  retired  into  the  country  to  escape  the  temptation  to  engago 
himself  ogain,  and  to  place  himself  in  the  position  he  had  so  often  occupied, 
of  a  suppliant  for  the  peopIe's  favor.  When  they  liked  a  man,  tiiey  were  not 
easilyj^ersuaded  to  osk  for  his  dischaige. 

7.  Est  miki  putyatam]    He  has  a  voioe  within  bim,  he  says,  the  office  ol 
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whicli  Ib  io  whisper  in  hu  attentire  ear  thepreoept  that  foUow^,  the  idca  of 
which  is  taken  m>m  Ennius,  who  takes  it  m>ni  the  Circns.  His  words  in 
Cicero  de  Senect  (c.  5)  are : 

"  Sicnt  fortis  e^nns  spatio  qni  saepe  snpremo 
Vicit  Olympia,  nnnc  senio  confectn'  quiescit." 
'Fni^tam  anrem'  means  an  ear  pnrged  from  all  that  could  obstmct  the 
entranoe  of  the  truth. 

9.  ilia  dttcat.]  *  Ilia  trahere '  and  '  ducere '  are  ordinary  expressions  for 
panting ;  they  mean  to  contract  the  flanks,  as  is  done  in  tho  act  of  rccovering 
the  breath.  The  reverse  is  '  ilia  tendere.'  See  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  536, 
"  imaqne  longo  Ilia  singultu  tendunl/'  '  Ilia  ducere '  here  means  to  bccome 
broken-winded. 

10.  ei  versus  el  ceUra  ludicra  pono,]  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  wrote 
mnch  of  the  fonrth  Book  of  Odes,  and  the  Carmen  Saeculare,  after  this ;  so 
that  he  sajs  of  himself  (Epp.  ii.  1.  111): 

"  Ipse  ego  qui  nnllos  me  affirmo  scribere  versns 
Inyemor  Parthis  mendacior." 
'Ladicra '  means  the  follies  of  light  poetry,  jokes,  amonn,  &c.    See  Epp.  ii. 
^.  55. 

13.  ^  lare  tuter,']  This  is  equiyalent  to  '  qna  in  domo/  respecting  which 
■ee  C.  1.  29.  14,  n. ;  aad  as  to  '  jurare  in  rerba/  see  note  on  Epod  xy.  4. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  oath  of  the  gladiator  ('anctoramentum')) 
by  which  he  bonnd  himself  to  the  '  lanista '  to  whom  he  hired  himself,  which 
was  a  yery  stringent  oath  indeed. 

16.  Qm  me  amque  rapii]  Horace  says  he  follows  no  school  and  knows  no 
master,  bnt,  like  a  trayeller  alwajs  changing  his  abode,  he  follows  the  breeze 
that  carries  him  hither  and  thither,  jnst  as  his  temper  happens  to  be,  or  his 
judgment  chances  to  be  influcnced ;  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carricd  abont 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine/'  as  St.  Faul  says,  using  the  same  sort  of 
langnaee. 

16.  Nunc  agUis  Jio]  That  is,  he  agrees  with  the  Stoics,  whose  virtue  was" 
essentially  a  Roman  virtne  (see  C.  S.  58,  n),  and  lay  in  action.  With  them, 
the  perfection  of  yirtne  was  the  perfection  of  happiness,  ntility,  wealth,  power 
(see  below,  v.  106,  n.). 

18.  Ntmc  in  ArisUppi]  After  holding  for  a  time  to  the  rigid  school  of 
yirtne  and  the  Stoics,  he  insensibl^  went  over  to  the  lax  doctrines  of  the  Cy- 
renaics,  whose  fonnder  was  Aristippns  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  least  worthy 
disciples  of  Socrates.  He  held  that  every  man  should  control  circnmstances, 
aad  not  be  controlled  by  them.  Hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  himsolf 
to  the  greatest  temptations.  An  instance  of  his  indifference  in  another  way 
is  given  above  (S.  ii.  3.  100).     See  Epp.  17.  23. 

19.  Et  ntikxres]  *I  try  to  bend  circnmstances  to  myself,  not  myself  to 
Gircnmstances.'  bnt  Aristippus  departed  from  his  own  theorjr,  when  he  de- 
parted  from  the  mle  of  his  teacher,  and  took  money  from  his  pnpils.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Socratics  that  did  so,  and  Xenophon  is  snpposed  to  refcr 
to  him  when  he  says  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  got  for  nothing  a 
litde  of  his  wisdom,  and  sold  it  at  a  high  price  to  others  (Mem.  i.  2,  ^  60). 
Those  that  took  money  from  their  disciples,  Socrates  said,  sold  themselves 
into  slavery,  and  he  mnst  therefore  have  held  this  opinion  of  Aristippus  (Ib. 
4  6).  His  dialogue  with  Socrates  (in  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1)  throws  light  upon  his 
opinions  as  here  stated  by  Horace.  The  word  *  subjungere '  is  taken  from 
pntting  the  neck  of  beasts  of  burden  nnder  the  yoke. 

21.  utpiger  annue  Pupillis]  Every  boy  who  had  lost  his  father  was  nnder 
a  '  tntor'  or  guardian  m  respect  of  nis  property,  whilo  the  care  of  his  person 
belonged  to  his  mother,  or,  in  the  case  of  her  death,  to  his  nearest  relation, 
provided  he  was  not  a  '  pnpillus '  himself.    This  lasted  till  the  age  of  pnber* 
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ty  (fonrteen).  The  boy  was  a  '  pnpillus/  not  in  lelatibn  to  hia  mother,  bnt 
to  his  tutor.  Thiis  '  tutela '  and  '  custodia '  were  different  things.  *  Tatela ' 
was  a  technical  term,  '  custodia '  was  not. 

25.  locupletibus  aeque,]  *  Aeque '  is  repeated,  though  not  wanted,  just  as 
'  inter '  is  repeated  in  S.  i.  7,  and  elsewhere  (see  note).  The  Greek  writers 
used  SfjLoim  in  the  same  waj. 

27.  Restat  tU  his\  Horace  says  be  is  impatient,  till  he  shall  have  reached 
the  perfection  of  active  virtue  and  wisdom.  But  as  he  has  not  done  so,  it 
only  remains  that  he  shall  rcgulate  and  comfort  his  mind  with  such  elemen- 
tarj  i^nowledge  of  truth  as  he  possesses,  and  be  content  with  that ;  for,  if  he 
cannot  reach  perfection,  he  may  make  some  steps  towards  it  '  His  *  means 
that  which  ho  has  at  his  command. 

28.  Non  possis  oculo]  The  keen  sight  of  Lynceus,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  could  from  Liljbseum  count  the  number  of  vessels  in 
a  flcet  coming  out  of  tho  harbor  of  Carthage,  has  been  proverbial  in  all  ages. 

30.  invicti  membra  Glyconis,]  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  an  athlete 
of  prodi^ous  strength. 

31 .  Nodosa  — prohibere  cheragra.\  The  gout  in  the  hand  is  caUed  '  nodosa' 
from  its  twisting  the  joints  of  the  fingers  (S.  ii.  7. 15).  Ai  to  the  constmc- 
tion  of  '  prohibere,'  sce  C.  i.  27.  4. 

32.  Est  quadam  prodire  tenus]  Horace  is  probably  indnlging  a  little  irony 
at  the  expense  of  the  philosophers,  in  the  impUed  comparison  of  dieir  per- 
ceptions  and  powers  with  tbose  of  Lynceus  and  Glycon,  and  in  the  hnmble 
tone  he  takes  towards  them.  '  Tenus,'  as  a  general  rule,  takes  the  ablatiye 
of  the  sifigular,  and  is  so  used  in  the  compound  words  '  hactenus,' '  eatenns,' 
&c.  The  form  *  quadamtenus '  is  used  occasionally  by  Pliny ;  and  the  femi- 
nine  gender  appears  in  all  the  combinations  of  '  tenus    with  pronouns. 

34.  Sunt  verba  et  voces]     Compare  Euripides  (Hippol.  478) : 

eMv  8*  eV^dai  tcal  \6yoi  BekKTripioi  • 
(fiavriaeTai  ri  r^crdf  <f>dpfiaxov  voaov. 
Philosophy,  Horace  says,  has  remedies  for  every  disease  of  the  mind.  The 
remedies  he  means  are  the  precepts  of  the  wiso,  to  be  derived  from  books 
(37).  He  also  calls  fhcm  'piacula'  (36),  which  is  eqnivalent  to  'mcdici^ 
menta,'  because,  disease  being  attributcd  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  that  which 
should  remove  their  wrath  ('piaculum')  was  the  means  of  removing  disease. 
'  Ter '  is  used  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  religious  notion  (that  number  being 
common  in  all  religious  ceremonies,  sce  C.  i.  28.  36,  n.) :  *pure'  is  nsed  in 
the  same  connection.  The  book  mnst  be  read  with  a  pnre  mind,  as  the  bodv 
must  be  washed  before  sacrifice  or  libation  can  be  offered.  By  *  libello '  I 
understand  Horace  to  mean  any  book  that  instructs  the  mind  in  virtue. 

41.  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere]  If  you  cannot  all  at  once  attain  perfection, 
you  may  at  least  begin  to  leam,  and  the  first  step  towards  virtue  is  to  pot 
away  vice.  What  follows  is  an  illustration  of  this.  '  You  see  what  trouble 
you  take  to  escape  from  poverty,  which  you  count  the  worst  of  all  evils ;  but 
if  you  will  only  give  heed  to  instmction,  you  shall  leam  well  to  care  about 
it.^  This  is  the  sense.  As  to  'repulsa,'  see  C.  iii.  2.  17.  He  who  would 
secure  an  election,  must  have  a  command  of  money. 

44.  capitisque  hbore.]  *  Caput '  is  here  put  for  the  whole  body.  We  do 
not  use  it  so,  but  for  the  seat  of  intelligence,  which  the  Homans  placed  in  the 
heart,  not  in  the  brain.  On  '  per  saxa,  per  ignes,'  see  C.  iv.  14.  24 ;  S.  ii. 
3.  56. 

47.  Ne  cures  ea]  *  In  order  that  you  may  cease  to  care  for  those  things 
which  you  now  so  foolishly  admire  and  long  for,  will  you  not  leam  and  lis- 
ten,  and  trast  the  experience  of  a  better  man  than  yoorself  f '  Aa  to  this 
position  of  'ne/  see  C.  iv.  9. 1. 
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49.  Quis  dreum  ixi^]  These  wcre  boxers,  who  went  aboat  the  strccts 
and  the  coantry  yillages,  and  fought  for  the  amuscment  of  the  inhabitants/ 
and  for  what  tney  could  pick  up.  *  Coranari  Olympia'  is  a  Greck  way  of 
speaking.  Horace  says,  Wbat  tx>xer  who  goes  about  the  country  towns  ex- 
hibiting,  would  despise  the  Olympic  prlzes,  if  hc  had  a  hope,  still  morc  a 
promise,  that  he  should  be  crowned  without  a  struggle  ?  By  this  he  means, 
men  strive  after  happiness  in  the  shape  of  riches,  &c. ;  but  if  they  will  leam 
wisdoni,  that  shall  give  tliem  all  thcy  can  desire,  without  trouble  or  pain. 
The  world  may  judge  otherwisc,  he  proceeds  to  say,  and  make  wealth  tho 
standard  of  worth ;  but  the  world  is  not  to  be  listened  to,  —  it  is  foolish 
and  inconsistent  '  Sine  pulvere '  ae«ms  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek  aKoviTi, 
and  means  withoat  a  struggle. 

54.  Janus  summus  ab  imo]  Seo  S.  ii.  3.  18.  'Perdocet'  means  it  persists 
in  teaching,  it  enforces.  Uorace  bi*eaks  out  into  the  praises  of  viituc,  and 
says,  that,  as  gold  is  more  predous  tlian  silver,  viitue  is  more  precious  than 
gold ;  whereas,  from  one  end  of  the  Fonim  to  tho  other,  the  opposite  doctrine 
is  insisted  npon,  and  old  and  young  go  there  to  learn  it,  as  boys  go  to  school, 
and  repeat  it  as  schoolboys  repcat  ueir  tasks  dictatcd  to  them  by  tho  mas- 
ter.  Yerse  56  is  repcated  from  S.  i.  6.  74.  As  to  ^  dictata,'  see  S.  i.  10. 
75,  n. 

58.  Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem]  *  Suppose  you  lack  six  or  seven  thousand 
ont  of  400,000  sesterces  (which  makc  an  eqaestrian  property),  whatever  your 
p;cnias,  character,  eloquence,  and  uprightncss  may  be,  you  aro  put  down  for 
one  of  the  common  sort,  and  will  not  be  aliowcd,  ahdcr  Otho's  law,  to  sit  in 
the  front  rows.'  (See  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.)  ^PIebs'  is  not  used  in  its  regular 
scnse,  but  contemptuously,  '  a  common  fellow.'  The  equestrian  order  con- 
8isted  of  all  eitizcns  who  had  the  above  income  and  wcre  not  senators ;  for 
wlicn  a  man  becamo  a  scnator,  ho  ceased  to  be  an  '  cques.' 

59.  Ai  pueri  ludentes,  Rex  eris,  aiunt,]  See  note  on  C.  i.  36.  8.  At  Athens, 
it  appears,  the  boys  had  a  gamc,  at  wliich  they  who  threw  or  caught  the  ball 
bcst  were  called  kings,  while  they  who  were  beaten  were  called  asses.  Somo 
such  «^ame  raust  havc  been  in  use  among  thc  Roman  boys,  and  their  king- 
making  had  becomo  a  provcrb.  The  worUl  may  despise  you,  he  says,  be- 
causc  you  aro  poor,  but,  according  to  the  boys'  rule,  which  makes  tho  best 
mfin  king,  you  shall  be  a  king  if  you  do  well.  As  to  *  murus  aCncus,'  seo 
0.  iii.  3.  65,  n.  For  the  different  senses  in  which  Horace  uses  *nenia,'  seo 
Epod.  xvii.  29,  n.    Hcrc  it  significs  a  sort  of  song  of  triumph. 

64.  Et  maiibus  Curiis  et  decantaia  CamiUis  ?]  On  this  plural,  see  S.  i.  7.  8. 
Thc  pcrsons  referrcd  to  are  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  tho  conqucror  of  Pyrrhus, 
nnd  M.  Furius  Camillus,  tho  man  who  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls.  The 
contempt  of  moncy  displayed  by  Curius  is  especially  related  by  Ciccro  (De 
Scncct.  c.  16),  in  tcrms  which  account  for  Horace'8  selecting  him  for  an  illus- 
tration  here.  The  boys'  strain  was  ever  in  the  mouths  of  thcse  noble  sol- 
diers,  giving  honor  to  nono  but  tho  worthy.  *  Mares'  is  used  in  this  sensc 
in  A.  P.  402.    We  use  '  masculine '  in  the  same  way. 

67.  lacrimosa  poSmata  Pupi,]  Pupins  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of 
tragedies,  which  Horace  says  were  pathetic,  but  he  says  it  with  some  con- 
tcmpt.  We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  this.  '  Lacriraosa '  is  used 
ironically.  As  to  *  rcsponsarc,'  see  S.  ii.  7.  85.  *  Praesens '  means  stands 
by  you  and  urges  you  on>  and  teaches  you  to  mcet  the  insults  of  fortuno 
with  an  independent  heart  and  erect  bearing.  *Aptat'  is  explaincd  by 
"pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis"  (Epp.  ii.  1.  128),  which  province  be- 
longs,  Horace  says,  to  the  poet. 

71.  Non  ut  porticibus  sic  judiciis]  As  to  'porticus,'  see  S.  i.  4.  134.  He 
has  said  that  the  world  are  not  fit  guides,  and  he  goes  on  to  prove  this  by  the 
inoonsistencies  of  men,  both  rich  and  poor  (71-93).    He  says,  if  people  ask 
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him  why  he  mixes  wiih  them  in  the  ordinaiy  way  of  society,  in  the  prome- 
nades,  etc,  but  does  not  form  his  judgment  of  things  as  they  do,  he  answers 
them  as  the  fox  answered  the  lion  in  ^sop's  fable ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
answer  here  is,  that  he  fonnd  that,  of  all  those  who  joined  the*world  and  made 
monej  their  chief  pursuit,  none  had  survived  or  recovered  their  right  judg- 
ment. 

76.  Bdlua  multorum  es  capitum.']  'The  avarice  of  the  world  is  like  the 
hjdra  with  manjr  heads ;  if  you  check  it  in  one  form,  it  springs  np  in  another ; 
whom,  then,  or  what,  is  one  to  take  for  one's  guide  ? '  On  the  use  of  '  nam ' 
in  this  verse,  see  S.  ii.  3.  41,  n.  As  to  *conducere,'  see  C.  ii.  18.  17,  n.  On 
the  subjcct  of  will-hunting,  see  S.  ii.  5,  and  compare  with  'quos  in  Tivaria 
mittant '  v.  44  of  that  Satire :  "  Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et  vivaria  crescent." 
There  the  '  captator'  appears  as  a  catcher  of  fish ;  here  as  a  hunter  of  game. 
*  Vivaria  *  are  preserves.  '  Excipere '  is  the  word  used  for  catching  ^e  wild 
boarin  0.  iii.  12. 12.  'Occulto  fenore'  means  interest  which  was  greater 
than  the  law  allowed  (see  S.  i.  2. 14,  n.),  and  therefore  privately  agreed  upon. 
Of  all  the  classes  of  money-seekers  in  Konie,  Horace  fixes  as  the  most  prom- 
inent  npon  three,  the  '  publicani,'  those  who  ingratiate  themsclves  with  old 
pcople  in  the  hope  of  becoming  Uieir  hcirs,  and  extortionate  usurers.  '  Pub- 
lica '  may  refer  to  public  bnildings  and  works. 

80.  Verum  Esfo  aliis^aUos]  But  allow  difierent  men  their  difierent  tastes, 
yet  even  this  is  of  no  use ;  for  the  same  men,  when  tkey  get  rich,  get  capri- 
cious,  and  are  always  changing  their  minds. 

83.  Nulius  in  orbe  sinus]  If  the  rich  man  has  set  njs  heart  npon  building  a 
house  at  Baise,  he  does  not  brook  a  moment's  delay ;  the  waters  of  tho-Liacus 
Lucrinus  on  oneside,  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  aro  disturbed  widi  the  eager 
preparations  with  which  he  begins  to  satisfy  liis  desire.  The  allusion  is  tlie 
same  as  in  C.  ii.  18.  19,  sqq.,  and  iii.  1. 33,  sqq.,  24. 3,  where  see  notes.  Bais 
was  for  several  generations  a  favorite  resoii;  of  the  weaithy  Romans.  Julius 
Csesar  had  a  honse  there,  and  also  Cn.  Pompeius. 

84.  lacus  et  mare]  The  Lucrinus  lacus  was  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Its  basin 
was  fiUed  up  by  the  rising  of  the  volcanic  hill  called  Monte  Nuovo^  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

85.  vitiosa  libido]  This  means  a  cormpt,  capricious  will,  which  is  said 
'  fiicere  auspiciani,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  birds  and  other  omens  usually 
consulted  before  new  enterprises  were  undertaken. 

86.  Crasferramenta  Teanum]  Teanum  (now  Teano)  was  a  town  belong- 
ing  to  the  Sidicini,  an  ancient  people  of  Campania.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Yia  Latina,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Baias.  The  whim  for  the  coast  hav- 
ing  vanished,  and  a  desire  to  iive  inland,  in  a  country  town,  having  seized 
upon  the  man  of  money,  he  sends  off  the  workmen  with  their  tools  to  Tea- 
num,  at  a  day's  notice. 

87  Lectus  gentalis  in  aula  esty]  *  Anla '  means  the  *  atrium,'  the  entrance- 
room ;  and  *  lectus  genialis,'  also  called  *  adversus,'  because  it  was  opposite 
the  door,  was  the  marriage-bed  which  was  dedicat^  to  the  genii  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  bed  was  a  symbol  of  domcstic  love  and  peace,  and 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  house  for  a  good  omen.  Respecting  the 
genii,  see  below,  Epp.  i.  7.  94;  ii.  2.  187. 

90.  Protea]     See  S.  ii.  3.  71. 

91.  coenacula,]  All  the  rooms  above  the  gronnd  floor  were  called  '  ooena- 
cula.'  Wiiile  the  rich  lived  in  their  own  houses,  pocMrer  persons  (and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  *paupertas'  is  comparative  poverty,  not  want)  took 
single  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  houses  which  went  by  the  name  of  *  in- 
sulae,'  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  '  coenacularii,'  and  they  who  kept 
them  were  said  *  coenaculariam  exercere.'  Horace  speaks  of  personB  chan- 
ging  from  caprioe  and  aping  the  ways  of  the  rich. 
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92.  condudo  navigio]  '  Navigium '  expresses  the  Tiilgar  craft  which  the 
poor  man  hires  in  imitation  of  the  private  yacht,  as  smartly  built  and  well 
found  as  a  trireme  belonging  to  the  rich  man.  He  hires  his  boat,  which  he 
cannot  afford*to  do,  and  goes  through  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  that  he  maj 
have  Ae  honor  of  serving  as  a  foil  to  the  elegance  of  his  wealthy  neighbor. 

94.  Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore]  He  goes  on  to  tax  Msecenas,  good-hu- 
moredly,  with  the  prevailing  inconsistency  (94-105).  *  Capillos  curare  *  was 
a  common  expression.  Domitian  wrote  a  book  '  dc  cura  capillorum/  accord- 
ing  to  Suetomus  (c.  18),  wbich  he  addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  bald,  like 
himself.  'Subucula'  was  a  second  tunic  wom  under  the  *intusium/  which 
was  the  npper  tunic.  '  Pexae '  significs  a  cloth  of  which  the  nap  was  not 
closely  shom,  and  waa  still  fresh.  The  upper  tunic,  therefore,  would  be  new, 
while  the  under  one  was  old  and  shabby.  The  'subucula'  had  sleeves, 
which  the  '  intusinm '  had  not.  Anv  difference  in  the  cloth,  therefore,  would 
be  very  peroeptible.  Out  of  doors  the  toga  would  conceal  both,  but  in  doors 
tiietogawas  notwom.  'Intusium'  is  from  Mnduo.'  'Subucula'  is  con- 
nected  with  'duo*  (that  is,  *do')  likewise.  'Disconvenit'  is  a  word  only 
fonnd  in  Horace.    It  occurs  again,  Epp.  14.  18. 

100.  mutat  quadrata  roCundisf]  Orelli  says  this  looks  like  a  proverbial 
expression  for  one  who  did  not  know  his  own  roind.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
bave  leference  to  alterations  Horace  was  making  on  his  «state,  in  which  caso 
Ihe  whole  wonld  be  onlv  a  joke  against  himself,  or  tmth  in  jest,  which  Msc- 
cenas  would  understand.  He  appears  to  have  begun  building  as  soon  as  ho 
entered  on  his  new  property,  if  there  is  any  mcaning  in  the  scolding  he  gets 
from  Damasippus  (S.  li.  3.  307). 

102.  nec  curatoris  egere]  See  S.  ii.  3.  217,  n.  'Tutela'  was  the  guardian- 
ship  of  a  *  tutor,'  the  protector  of  an  orphan's  property  till  he  came  to  the  age 
of  puberty.  '  Curatela '  was  the  office  of  *  cnrator,*  who  had  the  same  rela- 
tion  to  the  orphan,  in  a  modified  form,  till  he  was  twenty-five  (see  above,  v. 
22,  n.^.  It  was  also  that  of  the  protector  of  insane  persons.  *  Tutela,'  there- 
fore,  is  not  the  prccise  word  to  Kcep  np  the  previous  notion.  Horace  means 
that  Miecenas  looks  afber  him  anxiously,  as  if  he  was  his  'tutor,'  and*ho 
looks  np  to  him  as  if  he  was  his  '  pupillus,'  but  that  his  guardian  had  better 
look  to  his  greater  faults,  and  correct  those,  than  be  put  out  by  trifling  de- 
fects,  sudh  as  negligence  of  dress,  and  so  forth.  What  Horace  says,  is  a  rep- 
etition  in  a  different  form  of  "  O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum  "  (C. 
L  1.  2). 

105.  respicientis']  This  word  is  much  stronger  ihan  our  term  'respect,' 
which  u  derived  from  iL 

106.  Ad  summam:]  This  is  an  ordinary  formula,  '  to  come  to  the  point,' 
'  to  conclude.'  The  pnrsnit  of  virtue  and  wisdom  is  the  point  from  which  he 
started,  and,  having  digressed  a  little,  he  retums  suddenly,  and  concludes 
with  a  definition  of  the  sage,  which  is  a  repetition  of  S.  i.  3.  124,  sqq.  Here 
it  is  added  that  he  is  the  only  freeman,  and  inferior  to  Jove  alone. 

108.  Praecipue  sanuSy]  Horace  says  jocularly,  that  the  Stoic  above  all  his 
other  attributes  is  of  coorse  '  sanns,'  except  when  his  digestion  is  distnrbed 
and  the  phlegm  troublesome ;  '  sanns '  bearing  a  double  application  to  the 
body  (from  the  pains  of  which  no  exemption  was  claimed  fbr  the  Stoic  sa^, 
though  he  did  not  allow  them  to  affect  his  will)  and  to  the  mind,  the  sanity 
of  which  no  one  could  lay  claim  to  but  the  sage  himself  (see  S.  ii.  3.  44,  n.}. 
As  to  'pituita,'  see  8.  ii.  2.  73,  n. 
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Thb  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  and  the  eighteenth  are  written,  was  prob- 
ably  the  son  of  M.  LoUius,  the  consul,  addrcssed  in  the  ninth  Ode  of  the  foorth 
Book.  He  was  young,  but  had  been  with  Augrustus  to  the  wars,  as  we  leam 
from.  the  other  Epistle  (v.  55).  When  this  Epistle  was  written,  he  was  at 
Home,  continuing  his  education,  and  Horace  was  at  Prseneste.  He  had 
lately  been  reading  Homer,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
hc  takes  occasion  to  derive  some  advice  for  Lollius,  whom  he  urges  to  the 
study  of  philosophy. 

1 .  maxime  £o^/t,l  This  is  probably  no  more  than  a  familiar  and  good- 
humored  way  of  addressing.the  young  man,  'most  noble  LoUius/ 

2.  Dum  tu  dedamas  liomae]  Horaco  writes  to  LoUius  as  to  one  familiar 
with  Homer^s  pocms.  He  sajs  of  himself,  referring  to  his  earlj  education  at 
Rome  (Epp.  ii.  2.  41): 

*'  Komae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achillcs." 
After  the  Komans  had  begun  to  cxpand  the  course  of  their  sons'  education, 
(as  mentioned  in  the  note  on  S.  i.  6.  77,)  Homer  was  one  of  th&first  authors 
a  boy  studicd.  Boys  attended  the  schools  of  the  rhetorical  masters  before 
they  put  on  the  '  toga  viriiis,*  and  there  tliey  leamt  to  declaim  upon  sabjects 
given  them  from  history.  This  practice  was  not  introduced  tili  the  later 
years  of  the  rcpublic.  loung  men  continued  studying  declamation  long 
after  thcy  lcft  school.  They  had  teachers  at  home,  who  taught  them  the 
higher  principles  of  oratory. 

Praeneste  relegi ;]  Praineste  (Palestrina)  was  in  Latium,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  due  east  of  Rome.  on  the  edge  of  the  Apcnnines.  It  was  a  cool 
retreat,  to  which  Horace  appcars  sometimes  to  have  gone  in  snmmer,  even 
w*hen  he  had  a  place  of  his  own  elsewhere.     See  C.  iii.  4.  21,  sqq. 

4.  Chrysippo  et  Crantore]  As  to  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  see  S.  L  3.  126,. n. 
Both  he  and  Crantor  wero  born  at  the  Cilician  town  Soli.  Crantor  studied 
philosophy  in  the  Academia,  under  Xenocrates  and  with  Polemo.  (See  S.  ii. 
3.  254,  n.)  They  were  both  voluminous  writers.  But  Horace  says  there  is 
more  instraction  in  the  poems  of  Homer  than  in  all  they  ever  wrote,  and  that 
it  is  more  clearly  conve^ed.  Horace  takes  a  wrong  view  of  Homer^s  poems, 
which  are  not  pbilosopmcal,  nor  meant  to  be  so,  but  noblo  specimens  of  art 
and  poetical  conception. 

7.  Barbariae]  That  is,  Phrygia.  (See  Epod.  ix.  6.)  'Aestus'  is  a  met- 
aphor  from  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  represents  the  passions 
and  variablencss  of  the  princcs  and  people. 

9.  Antenor  censet]  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trojan  chiefs  after  the  combat  of 
Hector  and  Ajax,  Antenor  proposes  to  restore  Helen  to  the  Greeks,  which 
Paris  flatly  refuses,  avrucpv  d*  d7r6<f)Tjpi  yvvaUa  fiev  ovk  dTrobwa-o  (II.  vii. 
362,  sqq.). 

12.  Inter  Pelidm  —  inter  Atriden ;]     See  S.  1.  7.  11,  n.     Epp.  1.  25,.  n. 

13.  Hunc  amory]  From  its  position  this  seems  to  belong  to  'AJtriden/ 
The  allusion  is  to  Kestor's  attempt  to  mediate  between  ^amemnon  and 
Achilles,  when  the  former  angrily  consents  to  restore  Chryseis,  whom  hd 
loved  above  Clytemncstra  his  wife  (II.  i.  113,  sqq.). 

19.  domitor  Drojae]  The  epithet  wroXtVop&of  is  frequently  applied  to 
TJIysses  by  Homer.  The  three  first  verses  of  the  Odyssey  ave  almost  trans- 
lated  in  these  lines. 

22.  immersahiUs]  Compare  C.  iv.  4.  65:  "Merses  profnndo  pnlchrior 
evenit" 
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23.  Sirenum  voces]  How  b^  tho  directions  of  Circe  TJlysses  eluded  the 
charming  voice  of  tho  Sirens,  is  related  Sn  tho  twelfth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
165,  sqq. ;  and  t^e  way  in  which  Circc  poisoncd  his  companions  and  changed 
them  into  swine,  Vill  be  found  in  tlie  tenth  book,  230,  sqq.  The  Sirens  wero 
as  proverbial  with  the  ancients  as  with  us. 

27.  Nos  numerus  surnus]     This  expression  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Greek 
dramatists.     It  means  a  mere  undistinguishcd  heap,  and  '  fruges  consumere 
nati'  is  an  adaptation  of  Homer^s  ot  dpovprjs  Kaprrov  eSovo-i  (II.  vi.  142). 
'  Nos  '  means  the  common  sort  of  men,  among  whom  Horace  places  himself, 
and  all  but  the  sage,  who  is  like  Ulysses,  while  the  rest  are  no  better  than  his  .. 
wife's  suitors,  gluttons,  ^vine-drinkers,  and  lazy ;  or  the  subjects  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  Phaeacia  or  Scheria  (an  island  of  which,  if  it  had  any  existcnce,  the 
position  is  unknown),  the  host  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  relates  his'adyentures 
(Odyss.  lib.  ix.  sqq.).     The  king  describcs  his  people  thus : 
aUi  d*  rifuv  daig  t€  ^tXi;,  KiBapis  t€j  X^P^^  ^^> 
^tfiard  T*  i^rjfioifia,  Xo€rpd  re  OepfJia,  Koi  tiivai. 

(Odyss.  viii.  248.) 
The  Phseacians  were  proverbial  in  Fospect  to  good  living.     See  Epp.  i.  15. 
24.     On  *  cute  curanda,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  38,  n. 

31.  cessatum  ducere  curam.]  'Duco,'  as  a  verb  of  motion,  takes  the  accusa- 
tive  of  the  verbal  substantive  to  denote  the  object,  just  as  *  venio '  and  *  mitto  * 
do.  "  The  accusativo  of  the  verbal  in  *  tu '  is  often  called  the  supine  active, 
and  the  ablative  of  the  same  the  supine  passive ;  but  there  is  nothing  passive 
in  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  inappropriate."  *  Factu '  is  *  in 
the  doing,'  as  'factum'  is  'to  tho  doing' ;  so  neither  is  passive. 

32.  L?  jugulent  homines]  From  the  above  examples  of  virtue,  especially 
Ulysses,  Horace  urges  his  friend  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  asks  whether,  if  the 
robber  can  rise  before  daylight  to  take  away  other  men's  lives,  he  wiU  not 
wake  up  to  save  his  own  (32-43).  i 

34.  &  noles  sanus  curres  hydropicus ;]  It  appears  that  active  exercise  was 
recommended  by  the  andent  physicians  for  dropsical  patients.  Horace 
means,  that,  if  he  will  not  leam  wisdom  while  he  is  unharmed  by  the  world, 
he  will  have  to  do  so  when  it  has  spoilt  him.  | 

39.  inannum^  So  he  says  below  (Epp.  11.  23),  "neu  dulcia  difFer  in 
annum."  It  is  the  habit  of  procrastinators  to  put  off  the  work  of  to-day  till 
to-morrow,  of  this  week  till  next  week,  of  this  year  till  next  year,  and  this  is 
Horace's  meaning.  *  In  annum '  is  tili  next  year.  *  Dimidium  facti  qui 
cocpit  habet '  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  saying  dpxrf  h€  roi  ^fuav  irav^  \ 
r^Sj  attributed  variously  to  Hesiod  and  Pythagoras.  ' 

44.  Quaeritur  argentum]  This  is  advanced  as  a  reason  why  men  pnt  off 
the  day  of  reformatiou,  that  they  are  anxious  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
andrich  (44-54).  ' 

47.  Non  domus  et  fundus,]  See  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n.  'Deduxit,'  in  the  next 
line,  is  used  like  the  aorist.  i 

52.  fomenta  podagramy]  As  to  '  fomenta '  in  a  derived  sense,  see  Epod.  xi. 
17,  n.  Horace  means  to  say,  that  fomcntations  go  a  small  way  towards  cur- 
ing  the  gout.    Perhaps  he  means  that  they  aggravate  the  pain. 

55.  Speme  vduptates,]  This  is  part  of  the  same  subject.  The  pnrsuit  of 
sensual  pleasurc  is  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  money,  which  is  wanted  for 
it.  The  pursuit  of  money  leads  on  to  envy,  and  envy  to  wrath,  so  tliat  all 
these  pithy  sayings  hang  together. 

58.  Invidia  Siculi]     Horace  probably  alludes  to  the  buU  of  Phalaris,  ty- 

rant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.    It  was  made  of  bronze.    Persons  were  put 

inside,  and  die  metal  was  gradually  heated  tiU  they  were  roastod  to  death. 

But  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  were  proverbiaL  " :  ^  :         , 
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60.  et  mens,]    '  Mens '  Eignifies  passion,  fupos^ 

•61.  poenas — fistinat]  'hurries  after  its  revenge/  So  Horace  uses  'pro- 
TOrare/  in  C.  iii.  24.  62,  "  pccnniam  Heredi  properet " ;  and  in  the  next 
Epiirtle  (y.  28),  "  Hoc  Btudium  parvi  properemus  et  ampli."  It  is  like  the 
Greek  (nrevd^iVy  which  takes  an  accusative. 

63.  hunc  tu  compesce]  In  general  precepts,  emphasis  is  sometimes  given 
by  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  *  tu.*     Sce  C.  i.  9.  16. 

64.  Fingit  equum]  Here  he  goes  back  to  v.  40,  "  sapere  aude ;  Incipe." 
For  to  be  wise,  he  must  leam,  and  put  himsclf  in  the  liands  of  those  who 
can  teach*him. 

65.  venaticus,  ex  quo]  *  Catnlus  *  is  awkwardly  placed  at  the  end  of  tbc 
scntence.  The  practico  of  training  dogs  by  mcans  of  stuffed  animals  was 
perhaps  common.  *  Latro '  govems  an  accusative  here  and  in  Epod.  t.  58. 
On  *  militat,'  see  S.  ii.  2.  10,  n. 

69.  Quo  semel  est  imbiUa  recens]  *  Tho  tcsta  keeps  long  the  odor  it  imbibed 
when  new.'  So,  he  means,  the  good  or  evil  imbibed  in  youth  clings  to  tlic 
mind  for  many  years. 

70.  Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteiSy]  Horace  says  he  cannot-  wait  for  thc 
dilatory,  or  trouble  himself  to  kecp  np  with  those  who  are  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  on.  He  means  he  shall  go  his  own  way  in  the  pnrsuit  of  wisdom. 
At  the  samo  time,  hc  hints  that  young  persons  are  apt  to  gct  on  a  little  too 
fast,  and  to  mistake  their  own  powers  and  attainments.  The  conclnsion  is 
abmpt,  as  Horace'8  conclusions  ofcen  are. 


EPISTLE    III. 

In  b.  c.  20  an  embassy  came  from  Armenia  to  Korae,  expressing  the  dis- 
satisfaction  of  the  people  with  their  king,  Artaxias,  and  praying  that  Angus- 
tus  would  place  upon  the  throne  that  kmg's  younger  brother,  Tigranes,  who 
was  thcn  living  in  exile  at  Rome.  Augustus  assented,  and  sent  Tiberius 
with  Tigranes  to  dethrone  Artaxias.  This  Tiberius  did,  and  with  his  own 
hand  crowned  Tigranes.     (See  Epp.  12.  27,  n.) 

About  his  person  Tiberius  appears  to  have  nad  a  number  of  young  men, 
snch  as  Titius,  Celsus,  and  Munatius,  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  and  Julius 
Eloras,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  What  little  can  be  said  about  the  Arst 
three  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  Florus,  it  appears  from  this  Epistle  (v.  23), 
was  practising  to  become  an  orator  or  a  jurisconsnltus,  and  wrote  vcrses  of 
the  softer  sort ;  in  the  second  Epistle  of  tho  second  Book  (v.  59)  we  have  thc 
same  information. 

Quintilian  (Inst.  Orat.  x.  3)  tells  an  anecdote  of  one  Julius  Eloras,  whom 
he  calls  the  first  man  in  Gaul  for  eloqucnce.  This  may  be  the  person  Horacc 
addresscs,  and  if  so,  he  carried  out  succcssfully  in  Galua  the  pursuit  of  which 
Horace  here  supposes  him  to  bc  bcginning  the  practice.  Horace  had  a  great 
rcgard  for  him,  as  appcars  not  only  from  this,  but  from  the  other  Epistle,  in 
which  he  makcs  his  excuses  to  him  for  not  having  sent  him  any  poetry. 

Floras  was  evidently  a  young  inan  at  this  time,  and  all  the  persons  named 
were  young.  One  of  them  (Celsus)  was  secrctary  to  Tibenus.  Whcthcr 
the  others  had  any  definite  occupation,  or  wcre  merely  travelling  to  enlaigo 
their  experience,  and  see  the  world,  is  not  statcd.  Hqraco  assumes  that  thcy 
are  not  wasting  their  time,  but  pursuing  their  studics  and  practising  their 
pens.  He  inquircs  aftcr  his  youhg  fricnds  in  a  way  that  shows  his  interest 
in  them,  oifers  them  such  advice  and  encouragement'  as  he  thinks  they  nccd, 
and  especially  bcgs  Eloras  to  be  rcconcilcd  to  Mnnatius,  wi^  whom  he  had 
for  some  rcason  qunrrcUcd.  This  was  probably  Horace^s  chief  design  in 
writing  this  Epistle. 
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3.  Tkracane  vm  Hdtrusque]  The  first  of  thcse  is  the  Latin  form  Jbf  the 
Greek  Bfy^Krj.  It  has  been  observed  before,  that  Horace  generally  uses  "Ae 
Liatin  terminatlons  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles,  and  the  Greek  in  the  Odes. 
The  Hebrus  he  elsewhere  calls  "  hiemis  sodalem  "  (C.  i.  25.  19),  Tiberius 
passed  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Armenia.  (See  InttD- 
dnction.) 

4.  vicims  inter  currentia  titrreSf]  '  Turris  *  may  mean  a  castle  or  fortificd 
place,  and  one  of  these  that  Horace  raentions  is  probably  Abydos,  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  The  other  may  have  been  ^stos,  on  the 
Snropcan  side.  The  strait  takes  a  bend  to  the  northeast  between  the  two 
towhs,  and  Abydos  stood  directly  south  of  Sestos,  at  thc  distance  of  thirty 
stadia.  The  current  runs  very  strong  between  thcm,  and  this  is  expressed 
in  the  text ;  notwithstanding  which,  there  is  a  popular  story  that  Leander,  a 
yottth  of  Abydos,  swam  across  repeatedly  by  night,  to  visit  Hero,  the  priest- 
ess  of  Venus,  at  Sestos.  Ovid  has  two  Epistles,  supposed  to  have  passcd 
between  the  lovers  (Hcroid.  18,  19) ;  and  Virgil  (Geoi^.  iii.  268,  sqq.)  rcfers 
to  the  story.  The  same  adventure  was  accomplished  by  Lord  Byron  and  a 
companion,  in  the  year  1810,  in  the  month  of  May. 

6.  Quid  studiosa  cahors  operum\  As  to  *  cohors,'  see  S.  i.  7.  23,  n.  '  Ope- 
rnm'  belongs  to  *quid/  and  signifies  *writings,'  either  prose  or  po- 
etry. 

7.  scrtbere  sumitf]  Compare  C.  i.  12.  2,  ''snmis  celebrare."  *  Sumere' 
is  Bometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  we  use  '  assume,'  *  presume  * ;  but  it  is 
not  so  here.  It  is  the  word  Horaco  gencrally  uses  in  this  oonnection.  See 
A.  P.  38.    With  'diifundit  in  aevum'  compare  C  iv.  14,  init. 

9.  Quid  Titius  Romana]  Of  Titius  the  Seholiasts  say,  that  he  was  a  tragic 
and  lyric  poet.  According  to  Horace,  he  was  not  afraid  to  imitate  Pindar. 
This  young  man  was  more  rash  than  Horacc  himself  (C.  iv.  2. 1).  Thero  is 
no  one  upon  record  with  whom  the  person  in  the  text  can  be  identified, 
though  Bome  suppose  he  may  be  the  person  TibuUus  mcntions  (i.  4.  73), 
"  Haec  mihi  quae  canerem  Titio  Dcus  edidit  ore." 

venturus  in  ora  ?J  This  expression  may  havc  takcn  its  rise  from  Ennius'8 
"  volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum,     which  Virgil  has  imitated  once  or  twice. 

10.  expalluit]  TMs  is  used  as  in  C.  ili.  27.  27,  "mediasquc  fraudes  Pal- 
luit  audax." 

1 1 .  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos.]  These  are  opposcd  to  thc  deep  an.d  hid- 
den  springs  of  Pindar^s  genius. 

14.  An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampuUatur]  The  first  of  these  words  refers  to  thfi 
passions  rcprcsented  in  tragedy,  the  other  to  the  pompons  words  employed 
by  inferior  writers  to  express  them.  *  AmpuUa '  signifies  a  sort  of  bottle 
with  a  big  round  belly,  and  corrcsponds  to  the  Greek  XriKvdos,  which  was 
used  to  signify  great,  swelling  words,  Horacc  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  substitute  the  Latin  words  *  ampuUari '  and  '  ampuila '  (thc  first  of  which 
he  probably  coined)  for  Xijw^tfrti/  and  \riKv6os.    See  A.  P.  97. 

15.  Qfjdd  mihi  Celsus  agitf]  'Quid  agis'  is  the  common  foimala  for 
*  How  d'  ye  do  ? '  See  S.  i.  9.4;  Epp.  i.  8.  3.  Celsus  is  most  probably 
Celsus  Albinovanus,  to  whom  the  eighth  Epistle  is  addressed.  We  know 
nothing  of  him,  cxcept  that  he  was  one  of  the  stafF  of  Tiberius,  and  his  secre- 
tary  ("comiti  scribaeque  Neronis,"  8.  2).  The  advice  Horace  here  sends 
him  is,  to  write  somcthing  original,  and  not  confine  himself  to  the  ideas  of 
other  authors,  either  in  the  way  of  translation  or  imitation.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned  before  (C.  i.  31,  Introduction)  that  Augustus  attachcd  a  Ubrarv  to  the 
temple  he  buUt  for  ApoUo  on  the  Mons  Palatinus.  ^sop's  fable  of  thc  jack- 
daw,  who  dressed  himself  in  the  peacock'8  cast-off  feathers,  is  told  by  Ph»- 
dms  (i.  3).    Atowioff  koXoios  was  a  proverb. 

21.  Qfiae  circmnvolitas]    This  simiUtade  of  a  bee  gathcring  honey  fiom 
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thyme,  Horaoe  applMS  to  bimself  (C  ir.  2.  27,  sqq.).  As  to  'crator'  and 
'respondere/  see  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.,  and  on  *  hederae  praemia,'  see  C.  i.  1.  29. 

23.  seu  civicajura  Bespondere]  This  is  a  singular  expression  for  the  usual 
'jus  respondere,'  or  *  de  jore  respondere,'  whidi  was  said  of  the  junsconsul- 
ius.    (See  S.  i.  1.  9.) 

26.  Frigida  cwrarum /omenta]  'Fomenta'  here  seems  to  mean  honor, 
liches,  &c.,  bj  which  care  is  sought  to  he  alleviated,  but  which,  after  all,  arc 
but  cold  remedies,  and  ineffectutd ;  "  fomenta  vulnus  iiil  malum  levantia,'' 
as  Horaoo  says  (Epod.  11.  17,  where  seo  note). 

2S.  parvi  properemus  et  ampli]  As  to  'properemus/  see  Epp.  2.  61,  n, 
and  with  the  sentiment  compare  Epp.  1.  25,  "Aequc  pauperibus  prodest, 
locnpletibus  aeque." 

30.  st  tibi  curae]  Horace  says,  "  You  must  write  me  back  word  whether 
jou  make  as  much  of  Munatius  as  hc  deserves,  or  whether  your  mutual  rc- 
gard,  like  a  wound  ill-sewn,  refuses  to  unite,  and  is  tom  open  again."  Mu- 
natius  liasbeen  mentioned  before  (C.  i.  7,  Introduction)  as  the  son  of  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  the  consul  of  b.  g.  42.  Wc  know  nothing  more  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  consul  in  a.  d.  13,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  sent  as  ono 
of  the  commissioners  ftx>m  the  senate  to  the  mutinous  German  legions  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  39).  It  appcais  he  and  Fioms  had  quarreiied ;  we  are  not  told  what 
it  was  about;  but  Horace  attributcs  it  to  youthful  heat  and  ignorance  of  the 
world.  He  Ukens  them  to  unbroke  hoivses,  and  tells  them  that  they  ought  to 
make  it  np,  and  that  when  they  come  home  they  will  find  the  fatted  calf 
ready  for  sacrifice.  Compare  C.  i.  36,  witten  on  the  rctum  of  Numida.  It 
is  impossible  to  put  the  different  parts  of  thc  sentence  together  so  as  to  make 
the  coastrnction  regular  and  natural,  but  tbe  sense  is  cleor  enough.  Horaco 
frequently  uses  *  dignns '  with  the  infinitive.  See  C.  iii.  21.  6,  n.  *  Indignus ' 
he  uses  in  the  same  way  here,  and  in  A.  P.  231,  but  in  the  usnal  prose  con- 
stmction  with  '  qui '  and  the  subjunctive  in  S.  ii.  3.  236.  By  *  frateraum 
foedus '  Horace  only  means  that  thcy  were  or  had  been,  and  ought  to  be, 
"  paene  gemelli  Fraterais  animis,''  as  he  says  below,  Epp.  10.  3. 


EPISTLE    IV. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Albius  Tibullns,  the  poet,  to  whom  also  C. 
i.  33  is  written.  The  letter  only  professes  to  be  one  to  inqnire  after  Tibul- 
Ins ;  but  occasion  is  taken  to  commend  his  fortunes  and  himself,  and  to  bid 
him  live  eyery  day  as  if  it  were  the  last.  Horacc  writes  to  his  friend  (proba- 
bty  ftom  Rome)  at  his  place  near  Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  not  far  from 
Prieneste.  There  Tibnllus  had  a  good  estate,  inherited  from  his  father, 
which,  before  his  death,  ho  appcars  by  some  means  to  have  diminished. 
That  his  losses  must  have  occurred  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  we  may 

Ssrhaps  infer  from  v.  7.  He  lived  chiefly  on  his  estatc,  in  the  quiet  pursuits 
orace  here  supposes  him  to  bc  cngaged  in ;  though  imraediately  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  he  accompanicd  Messalla  into  Gaul,  and  was  absent  about 
a  year,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  comprised  all  his  activc  lifo.  Horace, 
among  other  blessings,  assigns  hira  good  health ;  ncvcrthelcss  he  died  young. 
It  appears  that,  whiie  many  disparagcd  IIorace's  writings,  TibuUus  judgcd 
them  kindly,  and  the  affection  the  two  pocts  boro  onc  another  cannot  bc  mis- 
taken.  TibuIIus  was  probably  tcn  or  twclvc  years  younger  than  Horace. 
TibuIIus  died  the  same  year  with  Virgil  (b.  c.  20),  or  vcry  soon  after. 

1.  sermonum  candide  judex]  See  Introduction.  The  Satires  must  have 
been  published  some  time,  aud  some  of  tho  Epistlcs  may  have  been  written 
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and  made  known  to  Horace'8  intimate  friends.  The  word  '  flermones '  ihere- 
lore  applies  probably  (whether  Horace  published  them  with  that  title  or  not) 
to  the  £pistiefl  as  well  as  the  Satires,  and  whateyer  TibuUns  had  aeen  he 
approyed. 

2.  regione  Pedana  f}     See  Introdnction. 

3.  (Mssi  Parmerisis  opuaatla]  Parma  (Parma)  was  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Boii,  at  the  edge  of  the  Macri  Campi,  in  Cisalpine  Granl,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Po  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town. 
The  Yia  JBmilia  passed  throneh  Parma.  Cassins  of  Parma  was  one  of  the 
marderers  of  Julios  Csesar,  and  a  'tribunns  militnm'  in  the  army  of  Brutus 
and  Cassins.  He  was  therefbre,  in  all  probability-,  well  known  to  Horace. 
After  following  the  fortunes  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  ne  joined  M.  Antonius,  on 
whose  side  he  fonght  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Afker  that  battle  he  retired  to 
Athens,  and  there  he  was  put  to  death  bj  order  of  An^tos.  What  the 
'  opuscula '  Horace  refers  to  were,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  dear  that  ha 
thought  well  of  them. 

4.  gilvas  inter  rqDlare  salubres]  'Repto'  (freqnentatiye  of 'repo'),  which 
contains  the  same  root  as  efmof  signifies  to  saunter,  or  go  ahout  qnietly ;  and 
Lncretius  applies  it  to  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  downs  (ii.  317).  The  woods 
are  called  '  salubres/  because  their  shade  protects  from  the  heat  of  the  snn, 
as  Cicero  says  (Cat.  M.  c.  16) :  "Ubi  enim  potest  illa  aetas  (senectus)  aut 
caiescere  yel  apricatione  melius  vel  igni,  aut  vicissim  umbris  aquisve  refrige- 
rari  salnbrius  ?  " 

6.  Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectore.]    '  Sine  pectore '  is  nsed  twice  by  Ovid 
(Met.  xiii.  290),  "rudis  et  sine  pectore  miles."    Heroid.  xvi.  305 : 
"  Hunccine  tn  speres  hominem  sine  pectore  dotes 
Posse  satis  fonnae,  Tyndari,  nosse  tuae  ?  " 
It  means  'intellect,'  of  which  the  ancients  held  the  heart  to  be  the  seat. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  *  eras.'    Terence  uses  '  Tune  eras  ? '  for  *  Is  it  you  ? ' 
The  idiom  is  unlike  anything  of  our  own.    The  imperfect  is  used  irregularly 
in  C.  i.  27.  19,  and31.4. 

6.  formamA  In  an  old  biography  of  Tibullus  he  is  called  ''Eques  Boma- 
nns  insicnis  forma  cultuque  corporis  observabilis." 

7.  de&runt]  The  poets  not  uncommonly  shorten  the  pennlt  of  the  ihird 
plnral  of  this  tense. 

10.  Gratia,]  Tibnllus  was  generally  popular,  and  'gratia'  means  popu- 
larity. 

11.  mundus]  This  is  explained  by  S.  ii.  2.  65:  "Mundus  erit  qni  non 
offendat  sordibus." 

15.  Me  pinguem  et  nittdum]  This  corresponds  to  Suetonins^s  description 
of  Horace's  person,  "  Habitn  corporis  brevis  fuit  atque  obesus."  On  '  bene 
curata  cute,'  see  S.  iL  5.  38.  Horace  indulges  his  friend  with  a  joke  at  his 
own  expense.    He  was  getting  sleek  and  in  good  keeping. 


EPISTLE   V. 

As  to  Torquatns,  the  person  whom  Horace  in  this  Epistle  inyites  to  dine 
with  him,  see  C.  iv.  7,  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  the  evening  before 
the  birthday  of  Augustus,  which  was  the  23d  of  September.  The  Epistle 
contains  a  good-tempered  invitation  to  dinner,  nothing  more. 

1.  Si  potes  Archiacis]  These  are  said  to  be  conches,  named  aiter  their 
maker,  Archias. 

2.  otusomne]    The  fare  Horace  offers  would  noi  be  yeiy  inviting  to  a  mod- 
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em  dineiHmt;  bat  lio  seems  to  haTe  lived  chieflj  on  the  prodiioe  of  tho  gar- 
den  himfielf,  and  'olas  omne '  may  have  been  a  sort  of  saiad,  or  other  dish, 
compoanded  of  different  Tegetables.  The  dinner  is  fixed  at  a  rather  late 
hoar  for  the  time  of  year,  to  giye  Torqaatos  time  to  finish  his  bosiness.  (See 
S.  ii.  7.  33,  n.)  'Patella'  is  the  diminative  of  'patina/  as  'catillam'  of 
'catinam'  (S.  i.  3.  90). 

4.  Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa\  T.  Statilios  Taaros  was  consal  for  the 
second  time  b.  c.  26.  The  age  of  the  wine  was  asaally  noted  by  tlie  consol- 
ship  in  which  it  was  bottled.  See  C.  iii.  8. 12,  n.,  and  as  to  '  difTosa,'  see 
C.  iv.  5.  34,  n.,  and  S.  ii.  2.  58.  As  to  Mintamae  and  Sinnessa,  see  S.  L  5. 
40,  n.  Petrinas>  was  a  hill  overfaanging  Sinaessa,  or  a  tract  of  land  ia  its 
neighboriiood.  The  overflowings  of  the  Grarigliano  (Liris),  on  which  Mintar- 
nse  stood,  still  render  the  sarroanding  coantry  damp,  and  it  is  Tery  thinly 
inhabited.  The  Falemas  ager  and  Mons  Massicas,  with  their  celebrated 
vineyaids,  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinnessa.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Horace's  wine  was  of  the  best,  bnt  two  Tineyards  close  to  .each.  other  may 
prodoce  wines  of  verjr  different  qaality. 

6.  arcesae  vd  imperium/er.]  "  Fetch  it,  or  else  pat  yoarself  ander  my  '  im- 
periam,' "  as  if  he  as  master  had  the  '  imperium '  at  his  own  table.  '  Arces- 
80 '  is  oompounded  of  'ar'  ^which  is  eqoivalent  to  'ad')  and  'cesso,'  which 
involves  the  same  root  (*  ci-')  as  *cieo.' 

7.  Jcmdudum  wiendet  Jbcus]  See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n.  As  it  was  sammer,  he 
does  not  mean  that  the  fire  was  bnraing,  but  that  the  '  focas,'  by  whlch  be 
meaos  that  whieh  stood  in  the  Atriam,  near  the  images  of  the  !Lares,  and 
which  was.probably  of  bronze,  had  been  buraished  and  made  gay  for  the  oe- 
casion.  '  Supellex '  legally  included  all  household  fumiture  bat  such  as  was 
of  gold  or  siiver,  gilded  or  plated ;  that  is,  it  included  tables  of  all  sorts, 
chau»,  benches,  ooaches  (even  when  they  were  omamented  with  silver),  with 
tiieir  drapery,  footstools,  napkins,  candelabra,  lamps,  and  all  sorts  of  vessels 
of  earthenware,  glass,  bronxe,  whether  for  eating  or  diinking.  Wearing-ap- 
parel  was  not  included,  nor  perhaps  ivory  omaments. 

9.  Et  MoachiiXiuaam:]  If  we  can  tnist  the  Scholiasts»  Moschos  was  a 
famous  rhetorician  of  Pergamum,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  poison- 
inj^  and  bis  caase  was  undertaken  by  Torqoatos,  and  also  by  Asinios  Pollio 
("insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis,"  C.  ii.  1.  13). 

cra8  nato  Cbcsore]  See  Introduction.  It  happened  Ihat  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber,  Augustus's  birthday,  was  one  of  those  davs  in  which  the  early  part  was 
'  ne&stus ' ;  that  is,  tfae  praator  coald  not  hold  his  court  till  a  later  hoar  than 
usual.  Hence  it  is  marked  in  the  Calendar  N.  P.  ('  Nefastus  Prior ').  So 
that  it  was  doubly  a  holiday  for  Torqoatus,  and  he  oould  lie  in  bed  without 
damaging  his  caose,  and  therefore  might  sit  up  late  with  his  friend. 

11.  AtUivaml  This  word  does  not.  accurately  apfdy,.  for  the  sammer 
ended  and  the  aatumn  hegan  on  the  Ides  of  Septembec  But  ia  that  month 
the  nights  are  particularly  oppressive  in  hot  climates. 

12.  Qm  mihifortunam]  This  is  aa.elliptical  wa^  of  speaking,  which  must 
be  filled  up  according  to  the  context.  '  Quo  nuhi  fortunam  dedit  Deus ' 
may  do  here.  '  Quo '  is  '  to  what,'  that  is,  '  to  what  purpose/  as  in  C.  ii. . 
3.  9,  sqq.,  where  there  is  an  ellipse.  Ovid  has  "  Quo  milii  fortunam  quae 
minqaam  fallere  coret  ?  "  (Am.  ii.  19.  7). 

14.  Assidet  insano  ;]  As  *  dissidet '  is  used  to  signify  difference,  Horace 
oses  'assidet'  to  signify  resemblanoe.  It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere.  The 
guests  not  uncommonly  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  canied 
them  in  their  hands ;  and  we  can  understand  their  scattering  them  about  the 
table  and  fioor,  especially  when  they  were  merry.  But  it  appears  that  the 
slaves  scattered  flowers  about,  for  the  sake  of  their  p^ume.  Horace  says : 
"  Parcentes  ego  dexteras  Qdi :  sparge  rosas  "  (C.  iii.  19.  21.).  Ftesh  flowerB 
were  probably  scattered  at  intervals  doring  the  dinuer. 
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15.  patiarque  vd  iTiconsuUus  haberi,]     Sce  C.  ii.  7.  28 ;  iii  19.  18. 

16.  jQuid  non  ebrietas  designat  ?]  *  Designat'  is  to  do  anything  oat  of  the- 
way,  as  in  Terence  (Adelph.  i.  2.  6) : 

"  quae  facta  sunt 
Omitto :  modo  quid  designavit.     Mi,  Quidnam  id  est  ? 
De,  Fores  effregit  atque  in  aedes  imiit." 
Horace  sajs,  '  What  strange  things  will  not  ebriety  do  ? '    As  to  '  operta  re- 
clndit/  compare  C  i.  18.  16;  iii.  21.  16;  Epod.  11.  14;  and  the  places 
qnoted  in  the  note  on  S.  i-  4.  87. 

18.  addocet  artes.]  That  is,  more  particularlj,  the  art  of  speech  mentioned 
in  the  next  line.  '  Addocet '  is  an  uncoramon  word,  and  is  like  the  Grcek 
irpoa-diddaKci»  'Fecundi  caliccs'  are  fuU  cnps.  'Contracta  paupertas' 
corresponds  to  *angustam  pauperiem'  (C.  iii.  2.  1). 

21.  Haec  ego  procurare]  The  *procurator'  was  one  of  the  chief  slaves, 
and  general  steward.  But  thc  '  promus '  was  also  called  *  procurator  peni ' 
(see  S.  ii.  2.  16),  and  Horace  says  he  has  undertaken  or  ordered  himself  to 
arrange  everything  for  the  dinner.  *  Haec '  refers  to  what  follows.  He  says 
he  is  *  idoneus/  competent  to  thc  duty,  and  *  non  invitus,'  he  likes  it.  *  Im- 
peror '  is  nowhere  elsc  used  as  it  is  here.  The  proper  construction  is  '  impe- 
ratur  mihi.'  So  Horace  alone  uses  Mnvideor'  (A.  P.  56).  As  to  'toral' 
and  'mappa,'  see  S.  ii.  4.  81.  84.  'Corruget  nares'  means  to  make  the 
guests  tnm  up  their  noses  in  disgust. 

25.  diminet,]  This  is  an  old  word  for  *  to  tum  out  of  doors.*  Horace 
applies  it  to  telling  tales  out  of  doors.  Of  the  guests  nothing  at  all  is  known. 
'Potior  puella'  means  one  who  has  more  attractions  than  Horace's  dinner. 

28.  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbrts :]  Horace  sajs  there  is  room  for  several 
'umbrae'  (S.  ii.  8.  22,  n.),.tliat  is,  four;  for  a  full  'triclinium'  held  nine 
persons.  But,  considering  the  heat  of  the  weathcr,  he  thinks  it  as  wcll  not 
to  have  the  fuU  number.  *  Capra,'  '  caper,'  *  hircus,'  are  all  used  to  signify 
the  smell  from  the  arm-pits  when  they  perspire. 

30.  Tu  quotus  esse  vdis]  He  had  only  to  say  how  many  persons  he  wished 
to  have,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  host.  Horace  advises  his  friend  not  to 
come  out  at  the  front  door,  'ostium,'  or  *janua  atriensis,'  for  fear  he  should 
find  a  client  waiting  to  catch  him,  but  at  the  back  door,  'posticum  ostium,', 
which  the  Greeks  called  yfrcvdodvpov,  a  false  door.  ' 


EPISTLE    VI. 

Who  Numicius  was,  nobody  can  tell,  and  it  is  of  no  importano^.    Any 
other  name  would  have  done  as  well.    Nothing  tnms  upon  tne  character  or  ' 
circumstances  of  the  person  nominall]^  addressed. 

As  to  the  design  of  the  Epistlc,  it  is  to  support  virtue,  under  the  aspect  of 
a  calm  self-oontent  as  the  chief  good.  The  oriinary  standards  of  happiness 
are  treated  with  contempt,  and  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  irony  running  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  Epistle. 

1.  Nil  admirari]  It  is  self-eontrol,  or  the  power  of  keeping  the  mind  in  an 
equable  frame,  that  Horace  says  is  the  only  means  of  making  a  man  happy 
and  keeping  him  so.  *  Nil  admirari '  can  only  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  this 
rule  when  admiration  amonnts  to  a  stupid  wonder,  excessive  fear,  excitement, 
or  other  effects  by  which  the  judgment  is  misled  and  the  passions  roused  in- 
juriously.    As  to  *  prope,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  32,  n. 

4.  sunt  qui/ormidine  nt^]   *  Formido '  is  here  equivalent  to  bctaidaifjujvie 
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a  snperstitioiifl  dread  of  the  inflaences  of  tfae  heavenlj  bodies,  wlnch  acts  npon 
mlgar  minds.    As  to  '  supt  qui  spectent/  see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n. 

6.  AraboB  ditantis  et  Indos,]  Comp.  C.  iii.  24.  1.  The  treasnres  of  the 
sea,  bronght  from  the  East,  were  chieflj  pearls  and  coral. 

7.  Ludtcra  quid,  o/aususl  This  refers  to  the  exhibition  of  gladiatorial  and 
other  shows,  bj  which  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  snch  rewards  as  they  could 
bestow,  were  songht.    As  to  the  singnlar  '  Quiritis/  see  C  ii.  7.  3. 

9.  /ere]  This  is  nsed  mnch  as  *  prope '  is  above.  Horace  says  that  fear 
and  desire  are  much  on  a  par,  both  indicating  the  want  of  that  eqnanimity 
which  hecommends  at  starting.  'Miratnr'  expresses  the  astonishinent  of 
fear,  as  well  aa  of  admiration,  and  so  does  *  stupet '  freqnently,  and  '  exterret ' 
applies,  like  eKTrKrjaveiv,  to  either  state  of  mind.  '  Torpet'  does  the  same* 
(See  S.  ii.  7.  95.J 

15.  /nsant  sapiens]  Whether  iromcally,  or  carried  away  by  an  nnnsnal  fit 
of  enthusiasm,  Horace  maintains  that  a  man  may  seek  Tirtne  itself  "  ultra 
qnam  satis  est."  What  he  means,  or  should  mean,  is,  that  excitement  is  to 
be  ayoided  in  the  pursuit  of  the  chief  good  as  well  as  of  subordinate  goods. 
But,  by  saying  that  Tirtne  itself  may  be  admired  inordinatelj,  he  is  able  to 
introduce  with  more  contemptnous  force  the  vnlgar  objects  of  admiration  that 
follow,  respecting  which  see  C.  iv.  8.  2 ;  S.  i.  4.  28;  ii.  3.  118;  and  other 
places  in  the  Satires. 

17.  Inunc,]  The  general  meaning  is,  *Now  then,  if  you  choose,  go  and 
mn  after  fine  things  and  wealth,  after  what  I  have  said  about  excitement  and 
excess.' 

21.  dotaiibus  emetat  agria]  This  is  eqnivalent  to  *  metat  ex  agris  dotaUbns,' 
as  in  S.  ii.  2.  105  he  says  *  emetiris  acervo.'  *  Emeto '  is  not  used  elsewhere. 
Who  is  meant  by  Mutus,  if  anybody,  is  not  known ;  probably  no  one  in  par- 
ticnlar  is  alluded  to.  The  name,  though  it  occnrs  in  inscriptions,  and  there- 
fore  is  a  Roman  name,  is  perhaps  adopted  here  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
eloquent  man,  who  by  his  own  exertions  was  mnning  an  uneqnal  race  with 
the  other  man's  luck. 

24.  Quidquid  sub  terra  est]     This  is  like  Sophocles  (Aj.  646) : 

airavd*  6  fiajcpos  KavapidprjTos  "j^vos 
<l>v€L  T*  abriXa  Ka\  <l>avevTa  KpvTTTcrau 
I  *  In  apricum '  means  *  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,'  *  to  the  light  of  day.'    Horace 
means  by  this  reflection,  that  the  man  nccd  not  be  in  snch  a  hurry  to  make 
himself  a  name,  since  time  would  swallow  it  np,  while  it  bronght  forward  the 
obscure. 

I  26.  Porticus  Agrippae]  In  b.  c.  25,  Agrippa  built  the  Pantheon  near  the 
'  Campns  Martius,  to  which  a  *  porticus '  was  attached.  He  also  built  in  the 
same  ^'ear,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  victories  of  Angnstus,  a  porticns, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Forticns  Argonautaram.  Which  of  the  two  is 
referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  the  second  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  called  *  Porticus  Agrippae.' 

As  to  the  Yia  Appia,  see  Epod.  iv.  14 ;  S.  i.  5.  Most  of  the  towns  on  thia 
road  as  far  as  Capua  had  country-honses  belonging  to  wealthy  Bomans. 
Thcir  equipages,  therefore,  wonld  frequently  be  seen  on  the  Via  Appia. 

27.  ^uma  quo  devenit  et  Ancus.]  This  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking, 
difi*ering  little  from  C.  iv.  7.  15,  where  see  note. 

28.  Si  latuB  aut  renes]  *  If  yon  are  sick,  take  medicine ;  if  yon  want  to  live 
ptroperly,  seek  the  proper  means,  virtue  if  you  think  virtue  is  the  way,  or 
riches,  or  honors,  or  good  eating.'  This  is  the  connection  of  the  parts  diat 
follow,  this  advice  being  given  ironically,  as  observed  in  the  Introduction. 

30.  fortis  omissis]  '  Be  resolnte,  abandon  all  self-indulgences,  and  set  abont 
this  work,'  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  virtne.  On  'fortis,'  see  C.  S.  68,  n.  *  Hoc 
age '  means  '  set  abont  this ' ;  that  is,  the  pnrsuit  of  virtue. 
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81.  Vtrtutm  verha  putcu]  Comp.  "Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est,"  etc. 
(Epp.  17.  41).  'Lucus'  is  usually  a  grove  dedicated  to  some  divinity,  and 
Horace  may  mean  that  the  man  had  no  regard  for  what  others  held  sacred, 
but  counted  a  consecrated  grove  no  better  than  any  other  wood.     Or,  sinco 

*  lucus '  was  sometimes  used  indiiFerently  for  any  wood,  Horace  may  mean, 
*if  you  think  virtue  consists  only  of  words,  as  a  grove  does  of  trees.' 

32.  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter,]  As  to  *  occupo,'  see  C  ii.  12.  27,  n.  Hor- 
ace  says,  "  If  you  think  lightly  of  virtne  as  the  means  of  happiness,  be  active 
and  make  money :  see  no  one  gets  into  harbor  before  you,  to  carry  ofF  the 
business  before  you  arrive."  He  supposes  him  a  '  negociator,'  the  business 
of  which  class  was  chiefly  that  of  banking  and  money-Tending,  but  they  also 
engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  the  difference  between  them  and  'mercar 
tores  '  being,  that  the  latter  travelled  with  their  own  wares,  while  the  '  nego- 
datores '  did  business  in  a  general  way. 

33.  Ne  CibyraHca,]  *  Cibyra  Major '  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  In- 
dus,  on  the  northwest  borders  of  Lycia.  It  was  called  '  major,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  smaller  town  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia.  Twenty-five  towns  be- 
longed  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra,  and  its  commercial  transactions  were 
probably  large.  As  to  'Bithyna  negotia,'  see  C.  iii.  7.  3,  n.  'Ne^da'  is 
commonly  used  for  the  business  transactions  of  a  *  negociator,'  as  Cicero,  in 
his  letter  introducing  Manlius  Sosis  to  Acilius,  proconsul  of  Sidly  ( Ad  Fam. 
xiii.  20),  says,  "  habet  negotia  vetera  in  Sicilia  sua."  He  had  debts  to  get 
iD,  and  accounts  of  old  standing  to  settle. 

34.  Milk  talenta  rotundentur]  On  *  talenta,'  see  S.  ii.  7. 89,  n.  '  Kotundo ' 
is  not  used  in  this  sense  elsewnerc.  The  meaning  is  the  same  as  ours  when 
we  talk  of  a  round  number :  it  is  a  complcte  number,  leaving  out  fractions. 

*  Porro '  means  *  farther.'     *  Quadrat  accrvum,'  *  makes  the  fourth  side  of  the 
sqnare,'  as  it  were.    In  the  next  verse  *  fidem '  signifies  *  crediL' 

37.  regina  Pecunid]  'Pecunia '  is  hcre  personitied  and  made  a  royal  lady, 
and  Juvenal  apostrophizes  her  thus : 

"  Fnnesta  Pecunia,  templo 
Nondum  habitas,  nnllas  nummorum  creximus  aras.    (i.  113.) 
Horace  here  repeats  in  effect  what  ho  said  in  S.  ii.  3.  94 : 

"  Omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris 
Divitiis  parent." 

38.  Suadda  Venusque^  '  Suadela '  is  another  form  of  Suada,  who  repre- 
sented  the  Greek  divinity  UeiBo»,  Pcrsuasion.  The  name,  Cicero  tells  us, 
was  Latinized  by  Ennius  (Brut.  15).  UeiOcn  was  usually  associated  with 
*A<t>poBlTrj,  and  their  statues  stood  together  at  Athens,  where  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain  Horace  mnst  have  seen  them.  I  cannot  find  that  Suada  had  any  temple 
or  separate  worship  at  Bome.  She  was  supposed  to  assist  Yenns  in  presid- 
ing  at  marriages,  and  she,  the  Graces,  and  Mercury  were  the  acknowledged 
companions  of  that  goddess.  Therefore  Horace  afisociates  them  here.  Cicero 
tells  us  (Cat.  Maj.  xiv.  50)  that  Ennius  cailed  the  eloquent  M.  Cethegus 
*'  Suadae  medullam,"  *  the  marrow  of  persuasion.'    (See  Epp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.) 

39.  Mancipiis  locuples]  See  S.  ii.  7.  3,  n.  Cappadocia  was  govemed  by 
its  own  kings  from  a  very  eariy  period.  The  last  was  Archclaus,  who  was 
appointed  by  M.  Antonius,  b.  c.  36 ;  Ariarathes  VII.,  who  represented  the 
lineal  kings  of  Cappadocia,  having  been  deposcd  and  put  to  death.  Arche- 
lans  was  king  at  tho  time  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  he  reigncd  fifty  years. 
At  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Bioman 
province,  in  the  third  year  of  Tiberius  (Tadtus,  Ann.  ii.  42).  He  had  lands 
and  slaves  on  them,  and  property  of  that  sort,  but  wanted  the  precious  metal. 
Ariobarzanes,  who  was  king  of  Cappadocia  when  Cicero  was  governor  of 
CiUcia,  is  describod  by  him  as  "rex  perpauper"  (Ad  Att.  vi.  3).    "NuUuir 
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aemriitm,  nnllaiii  Tectigal  habet  Kihil  illo  regno  spoliatiiu,  xuUl  lege  egen- 
tias  "  (vi.  1).  M.  Brutos  had  advanced  him  laige  snms  of  money  at  exorbi- 
tant  interesty  which  he  was  nnable  to  paj,  and  Cioero,  though  he  got  100 
talents  from  him,  was  nnablc  to  extract  all  the  debt.  Cn.  Pompeins  too  was 
his  creditor,  and  all  he  could  gct  was  a  promissory  bond  for  200  talents,  paj- 
able  in  six  months  (vL  3).  l£>racc  adviscs  his  man  not  to  let  himself  be  as 
poor  as  this  king.  '  Hic'  is  aa  adverb,  liiLe  cWav^:  it  means  'in  this  po- 
sition.'    (See£pp.l5.  42.) 

40.  Ouamydes  LucuUub,  ut  aiWJ  L.  Licinias  Lncallns,  being  proconsnl 
in  Cilicia,  condacted  the  war  ajgainst  Mithridatcs  and  Tigranes,  kmg  of  Ar- 
menia,  as  rdated  bj  Plntarch  in  his  life,  bnt  being  snperseded  in  Jiis  com- 
mand  bj  Cn.  Pompeins,  he  retamed  to  Rome  with  great  wealth  accnmolated 
by  himself  in  Asia,  which  he  devoted  to  every  sort  of  costly  self-indulgence. 
Plutarch  relates  this  anecdote  of  Horaco's,  with  a  little  variation.  A  pnetor 
who  wished  to  get  up  a  public  spectacle  on  an  ambitious  scale  (<^(Xortfiov- 
IMvov  ir€pl  Beas)  applied  to  Lncnllus  to  lend  him  some  pnrple  cloaks  for  a 
chorus.  Luculhis  said  he  would  inquire,  and  if  he  had  any  he  wouM  let  him 
have  them.  Tlie  next  day  he  asked  him  how  many  he  wanted,  and  when 
the  prffitor  said  a  hundred,  Lucallus  bade  him  take  twice  that  nnmber. 

The  *  chlamys '  was  an  upper  garment  wom  by  the  Greeks,  a  light  sort  of 
shawl  thrown  loosel^  over  the  person  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Romans  did 
not  wear  it  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  never  morc  than  an  occar 
sional  garmcnt  at  Kome.  Lucullus,  it  seems,  had  broaght  with  him  a  large 
namber  of  a  costly  kind  from  Asia,  wherc  they  were  wora  io  the  Greck  cities. 
What  the  representation  may  have  becn  for  which  tho  pnetor  wanted  tliese 
'chiamydes'  is  not  certain,  but  Greek  choracters  must  have  been  introduced. 

45.  Erilis  domua  esf]     This  is  said  ironicaily. 

50.  Mercemur  aervum'^  There  was  a  class  of  slavcs  callcd  '  nomenclatores ' 
or  *fartores'  (craramcrs),  ^vofurroXoyoi,  whoso  office  it  was  to  accompany 
their  master  when  walking,  or  attcnd  him  at  home  at  the  hour  of  '  salutatio ' 
(when,  if  he  was  a  person  of  conscquence,  pcople  of  all  sorts  came  to  pay  him 
thcir  respects),  and  to  remind  him  of  the  names  and  circumstances  of  his 
visitors,  and  anything  else  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  thc  master  to  re- 
member.  If  he  was  aiming  at  any  ofiice,  he  had  to  be  particularly  polite  to 
the  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  his  '  nomenclator/  if  he  were  clever,  would  be 
of  good  service  to  him  in  this  matter.  Horacc'8  advice  to  the  man  who 
thinks  happiness  depends  on  snch  things  as  show  and  popnlarity  ('  species  et 
gratia  *)  is,  that  he  should  hire  a  clever  '  nomenclator/  if  he  had  not  one  of 
his  own,  to  go  with  him  through  the  streets,  and  nndge  him  whenever  he 
came  to  any  one  of  iniluence,  and  remind  him  to  shake  nands  and  say  some- 
thing  civil  to  him,  calling  him  affectionatcly  *  my  brother/  '  my  father/  ac- 
cording  to  his  age.  *  Nomenclatores '  were  also  employed  to  explain  to  the 
gucsts  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  dishes,  and  parasites  sometimes  took 
this  office  upon  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  in  S.  ii.  8. 

laevum  Qui/odicet  latus]    As  to  'laevum  latus/  sce  S.  ii.  5.  17,  n. 

51.  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram  Porrigere.]  *Cogat'  merely  expresses  the 
cncrgy  of  tho  nomenclator.  *  Pondera '  mcans  obstractions  of  various  kinds, 
wbich  werc  common  in  tho  narrow  streets  of  Bome,  as  Horace  describes, 
Epp.  ii.  2.  72,  sqq»,  and  Juvcnal  (iii.  245).  Ho  wos  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  shake  hands  with  tho  voters.  Cicero  (Pro  Planc.)  speaks  of  P.  Sdpio 
Kasica,  when  a  candidato  for  the  ledileship,  shaking  hands  with  some  rongh 
voter,  and  asking  him  good-humoredly  "  if  he  walked  on  his  hands/'  they 
were  so  hard. 

52.  Hic  muUwn  in  Fabia  vakt,]  Servius  TuUius  divided  the  Plebes  into 
thirty  tribes,  of  which  four  were  of  the  city  and  twenty-six  were  of  ^e  coon- 
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try.  Of  these  twenty-six,  tcn  appcax  to  hare  been  swallowed  up  by  tho"  con- 
qaests  of  Porscnna  (see  Epod.  16.  4),  and  of  tlie  remaining  sixteen  the  Fabia 
was  one.  The  number  was  gradually  increased  from  sixteen  to  thirty-one ; 
but  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  243,  towards  tho  end  of  the  first  Punic  War,  that  tho 
Quirina  and  Velina  wcro  added,  being  composed  of  persons  belonging  to 
Cures  and  Velinus  in  the  Sabine  territoiy.  (Liv.  Epit.  xxx.)  These  were  tho 
last  tribes  that  were  fonncd. 

53.  hie  fasces  dabit\  On  the  'fasccs*  and  cunxle  chair,  see  S.  i.  6.  97. 
'  Importunus '  means  'obstinate' or  *  ill-natured ' ;  'facetus,'  'polite.' 

56.  lucetf  eamus  Quo  ducitgula;]  'The  daj  has  dawned,  let  ns  be  off  and 
lay  in  our  supplies ;  lct  us  hunt  and  fish,  as  Gargilius  hunted  when  he  bought 
a  boar,  and  pretended  he  had  caught  it  himself ' ;  that  is  to  saj,  let  us  go  to 
market.  Who  is  meant  by  Gargilius,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Tho 
name  is  Koman.  It  occurs  in  inscriptions.  He  wanted  to  establish  his  repu- 
tation  as  a  huntsman :  got  up  before  daybreak  and  retumed  to  the  city  beforo 
the  moming  was  over,  and  passcd  through  the  Foram  while  it  was  full  of 
people,  with  ncts,  spears,  and  men,  and  a  mule  carrying  a  boar,  which  he  had 
not  caudit,  but  pnrchased. 

58.  fiagaSj  venahula^    A&  to  'plagae,'  gee  C.  i.  1.  28,  n.     They  were  too 
large  to  be  carried  by  men,  and  were  laden  on  mules.     (See  Epp.  18.  46.) 
They  were  sometimes  of  enormous  extent,  as  stated  in  Epod.  ii.  32.     The 
'  venabulum '  was  a  long  hunting-spear,  with  a  barbed  point.    Viigil  ( Aen. 
iv.  131),  describing  the  hunting-par^  of  ^neas  and  Dido,  says  : 
"  Retia  rara,  plagae,  lato  venabuia^ferro, 
Massyiique  ruunt  cquites  et  odora  cannm  vis." 
They  were  used,  not  for  throwing,  but  thrusting. 

61.  Crudi  tumidique  lavemuvj]  It  would  seem  that  some  gluttons,  with  the 
idea  of  renewing  their  appetite,  wcnt  to  bathe  immediately  after  dinner,  as 
well  as  (which  was  the  genci-al  practice)  immediately  before.  Sudden  death 
was  somctiracs  the  cfFect  of  this  folly.     See  Juvenal  i.  142. 

62.  Caerite  cera  Digni,]  Csare  ((jcrvetri)  was  a  verj-  ancient  town  of  Etrtt- 
ria,  about  twenty-scvcn  miles  north  of  Bome.  About  b.  c.  354,  the  pcople 
of  Taixjuinii  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  Bomans,  the  Cserites  wero 
accused  of  aiding  them,  and  were  threatened  with  punishment ;  but  having 
asked  pardon,  they  obtained  it  at  the  expense  of  half  their  territory.  They 
were  also  granted  thc  Boman  franchise,  without  the  '  sufFragium '  or  right  of 
Yoting  for  magistrates.  *  Caeritum  cerae,'  or  *  tabulae,'  would  mean  properly 
a  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  Csere,  who  would  be  registered  when  they 
came  into  the  above  relation  to  Home.  But  it  seems  probable  that,  at  this 
time,  the  name  applied  to  the  registcrs  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  positioa 
of  '  aerarii,'  that  is,  of  the  citizens  of  such  towns  as  had  not  the  perfect  fran- 
chise,-  and  of  those  citizens  who  had  for  anv  cause  been  degraded  from  their 
tribes.  Thus  Horace  mcans,  that  they  who  took  such  a  low  view  of  lifb 
were  not  woithy  of  being  Boman  citizens,  being  more  on  an  equality  with  tho 
crew  of  Ulysses,  whom  Circe  tumcd  to  swine  (Epp.  2.  23,  n.),  and  who  slew 
and  ate  the  kine  sacrcd  to  thc  Sun,  though  they  swore  tbey  would  not,  and 
their  retum  homc  dependcd  on  their  oath  bcing  kept.  See  Odyss,  xi.  105, 
sqq. ;  xii.  303,  sq. ;  340,  sqq.  '  Bemigium '  is  used  for  the  rowers,  as  *  man- 
cipium,'  *  servitium,'  are  used  for  a  slave,  and  many  other  words  are  used  ia 
the  same  way. 

65.  Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censety]  Horaco  was  familiar,  we  may  be  sure,  with 
the  writings  of  Mimnennus,  the  elegiac  poet  of  Smyraa.  He  preferred  him 
to  Callimachus,  as  appears  from  Epp.  ii.  2.  99,  sqq.  His  poetry  is  of  a  mel- 
ancholy  cast,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  fragments  that  have  come 
down  to  us :  though  love  was  their  principal  theme  and  the  only  remedy  he 
recognizes  for  the  ills  of  life,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  was  very  happy  in  his 
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experience  of  it    One  fragment  that  has  been  prcseryed  bears  oat  what 
Horaoe  Bajs.    He  maj  have  had  majiy  such  passages  in  his  mind.    It  be- 

Tig  dc  /3iof  I  Ti  dc  T€p7ry6y  Srtp  xpwrerft  *  Af^podin/f  ; 
TwOpairjv  oT€  fioi  nriKfri  Tavra  /ieXotf  k.  t.  X. 
Horace  adds  '  jocisque/  as  elsewhere  he  makes  Jocus  the  companion  of  Yenns 
(C.  i.  2.  34). 

68.  his  ttiere  tMCum.']     There  is  no  difficnltj  in  nnderstanding  that  'his' 
xefers  to  the  role  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  and  taken  np  in  t.  30 : 
"  Si  yirtns  hoc  ana  potest  dare  fortis  omissis 
Hoc  age  deliciis  " ; 
for  all  that  follows  is  only  recommended  ironicallj,  and  in  snch  a  waj  as  to 
hold  up  to  oontempt  eveiy  role  of  life  bnt  that  of  yirtne. 
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Oh  some  occasion  Horaoe,  having  gone  into  the  country  for  change  of  air 
on  account  of  his  health,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  was  tempted  to  stay 
away  the  whole  month ;  and  as  he  had  promised  A&eoenas  to  retum  in  a  few 
days,  he  had  perhaps  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  reminding  him  of  that 
promise,  and  beggmg  him  to  come  back.  Msecenas  was  a  vfuetudinarian, 
and  had  probably  somo  of  the  querulous  selfishness  that  nsuallj  attends  on 
that  condition.  We  maj  infer  as  much  from  that  Ode  (ii.  17)  which  begins, 
"  Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  1 "  and  he  very  likely  felt  th«  want  of  Hor- 
aoe's  socie^  at  this  time.  We  can  only  gather  the  tone  of  his  letter  or  mes- 
sage  from  the  character  of  Horace^s  reply.  He  says  he  has  no  mind  to  risk 
a  retum  of  his  sickness  by  going  back  during  the  autumn  to  Bome ;  indeed, 
that  he  meant  to  be  absent  at  some  warm  place  on  the  coast  throngh  the 
winter ;  that  he  was  no  longer  as  yonng  and  cheerful  as  he  had  been ;  that  he 
was  sure  MaBcenas^s  liberality  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  a  generons  spirit, 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  compromiso  bis  indcpendenoe ;  for  if  he  couid 
suppose  that  was  in  danger,  he  would  give  up  cverything  he  had  ever  received 
rather  than  forfeit  his  liberty.  He  illustrates  his  position  by  two  stories,  — 
one  that  of  the  fox  who  got  into  a  vessel  of  com  and  grew  so  fat  there  that 
he  could  not  get  ont  again  (which  Horace  was  determined  to  prove  was  not 
his  case),  and  the  other  a  splenetic  trick  played  by  L.  Philippus  npon  a  wor- 
thy  man,  whom  he  seduced  into  leaving  his  home  and  vocation  and  settling 
on  a  farm  in  the  conntry,  the  resnlt  of  Avhich  unnatural  cfaange  was  the  totu 
destruction  of  his  peace  and  independence.  To  tliis,  too,  Horace  means  to 
say  he  will  never  iet  himself  be  brought. 

1.  Qftinque  dies]  This  is  a  conventional  phrase  to  express  any  short  time. 
It  occurs  in  S.  i.  3.  16,  "qninque  diebus  Nil  erat  in  locuUs." 

2.  Sextilem]     In  B.  c.  8  this  month  first  received  the  name  of  Angustus. 

5.  dum  ficm  prima  ealorque]  See  S.  ii.  6.  18,  n.  The  'designator'  was 
the  man  who  arrangcd  the  procession  at  the  funeral  of  any  important  pcrson, 
and  the  '  lictores '  were  his  attendants  who  kept  order.   (See  S.  i.  6.  43.) 

8.  Officiosaque  sedulitas]  That  is,  attending  upon  great  people,  and  so 
forth.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  thc  diminutive  form  '  opelia '  had  any  particn- 
lar  force.     Horace  uses  diminutives  when  it  snits  the  measure. 

10.  Qiiodsi  bruma  nives  Albanis]  *  Si '  is  used  with  reference  to  a  futnre 
event,  evcn  if  it  be  not  hypothetical,  when  any  action  depends  uppii  that 
event,  as  (S.  ii,  3.  9), 

''  multa  et  praeclara  minantis 
Si  vacuum  topido  cepisset  yiUala  tecto/' 
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and  elscwhere ;  so  that  it  bccomes  nearly  cqnivalent  to  '  cum/  He  says,  as 
Boon  as  the  snow  begins  to  lie  on  thc  Alban  hills,  he  shall  go  down  to  the 
sea,  whether  to  Tarentum  or  anywhere  else,  where  it  was  milder  than  at  his 
own  place  or  at  Rome.  '  Contractus '  expresscs  the  attitude  of  a  roan  sitting 
head  and  knees  together,  wrapped  up  by  the  fire  to  keep  iiimsclf  warm.  The 
west  wind  set  in  about  the  second  week  in  February, 

14.  Calaberjubd  hospes,]  The  man  is  made  a  Cakbrian  only  to  givo  the 
Btory  more  pomt. 

16.  Benigne.]  This  is  a  polite  way  of  declining  the  oiFer..  "  You  are  very 
good,"  the  refusal  being  expressed  in  action.  (See  below,  v.  62.)  It  might 
mean  acceptance,  just  as  the  French  say  *  merci,'  meaning  *  yes '  or  *  no,'  ac- 
cording  to  circumstances. 

22.  aignia  ait  esse  paratuSf]  *  Dignis '  is  masculine :  he  is  leady  to  serve 
those  who  are  worthy,  but  he  is  no  simpleton ;  he  knows  the  diflference  be- 
tween  true  money  and  counterfeit.  *  Lupini '  wcre  a  kind  of  bean  uscd  for 
counters  or  sham-money  on  the  stage ;  **  comicum  aurum  "  as  it  is  called  in 
Plautus  (Poen.  iii.  2.  20). 

24.  Dtgntan  praestabo  me]  Horace  means  to  say  thai  he  will  endeavor  to 
show  himself  worthy  (referring  to  *dignis'  above)  in  proportion  to  the  excel- 
lence  of  him  (Msecenas)  who  has  laid  him  nnder  such  obligations.  He  says, 
in  effect,  that  Maecenas  docs  not  bestow  his  liberality  stupidly,  as  one  who 
gave  his  friends  what  he  was  just  as  rcady  to  throw  to  the  pigs,  or  the  fool 
who  does  not  know  the  value  of  his  gifts.  He  only  gave  to  the  worthy,  and 
such  Horace  would  try  to  prove  himsclf. 

26.  angvtstafronte]     See  C.  i.  33.  5,  n. 

27.  Beddes  atdce  toqui,]  A  sirailar  instance,  illustrating  the  naturo  of  the 
iniinitive  as  a  neuter  substantive,  occnrs  above  (S.  ii.  7.  43),  "  Aufer  Me 
vultu  terrere."  "  In  the  Grcek  language  this  is  so  completely  the  case,  that 
tfae  article  may  be  prefixcd  to  it  in  aU  its  cases.  The  English  also  treat 
their  infinitive  as  a  substantive,  when  they  place  before  it  the  preposition 
'to.'" 

28.  Gnarac]     See  C.  iv.  1.  4,  n. 

29.  mdpeatla]  A  fox  eating  com  is  a  little  absurd,  but  this  animaVs  cun- 
ning  brings  him  frcquently  into  stories  of  this  sort.  In  this  instance  he  over- 
reaches  himself.     In  respect  to  *  curaera,'  see  S.  i.  1.  53,  n. 

34.  Hac  ego  si  compdlor]  As  to  *  compellor,'  seo  S.  ii.  3.  297.  Horace 
says,  if  he  is  tannted  with  this  illustration,  ne  is  willing  to  resign  everything ; 
by  which  he  means,  if  he  is  compared  to  the  fox  who  had  got  into  a  store  and 
had  become  so  fat  he  could  not  get  out  again ;  in  other  words,  if  it  was  sup- 
posed  that  he  had  become  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  and  that  he  could  not  as- 
sert  his  own  liberty  till  he  should  cast  ofF  the  bounties  of  his  patron,  he  was 
wilUng  to  give  them  up ;  for  he  loved  the  peace  that  waits  upon  poverty,  not 
as  those  do  who  commend  it  at  rich  tables  spread  with  dainties,  but  as  one 
who  would  not  exchange  his  ease  and  liberty  for  the  wealth  of  Arabia  (re- 
specting  which,  compare  C.  i.  21. 1 ;  iii.  24. 1 ;  Epp.  i.  6.  6).  *  Altilia'  were 
fattened  poultry  and  other  birds,  for  which  service  there  were  particular  per- 
sons  employed  ('fartores,'  circifrai), 

37.  rexque  paterque  Audisti  coram,]  'Rex,'  which  is  generally  used  in  a 
bad  sense  (C.  i.  4.  14,  n.),  is  herc  used  in  a  good.  As  to  'audisti,'  see  S.  ii. 
6.  20,  n.  *  Vcrecundum -'  means  *  rcverential.'  It  cxpresses  that  fceling 
which  Cicero  says  is  the  greatest  omament  of  friendship,  "  Nam  maximum 
omamentum  amicitiae  tollit  qui  cx  ca  toUit  vcrccundiam  "  (Lacl.  xxii.  82). 
Horace  means  to  say  that  Maecenas  had  always  found  him  fuU  of  afFectionato 
respect  and  gratitudc,  and  what  he  was  in  his  prcsencc,  he  was  no  less  in  his 
absenoe ;  but  he  must  not  think  so  ill  of  him  as  to  suppose  he  only  behaved 
80  because  be  wanted  to  keep  his  bounties ;  or,  if  he  thonght  so,  let  him  t^ 
44 
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how  willinglj  he  could  rosign  them  all,  eren  as  Teadily  as  Telemachtis  de- 
dincd  the  liorscs  of  Menelaus  (Odyss.  iv.  601,  sq.). 

45.  racHum  Tibur]  *  Vacuum '  meaus  '  itlle.'  WTicther  Horace  had  a 
house  of  his  own  at  Tibur,  or  not,  has  becn  a  subjeit  of  much  discussion ;  it 
is  more  probable  that  iie  had  not. 

46.  Philippus]  This  was  L.  Marcius  Pliilippus,  who  was  tribnnQS  plebis 
B.  c.  104,  consui  B.C.  81,  and  ccnsor  b.  c.  76.  He  was  a  very  distinguished 
roan,  an  cnei^tic  supporter  of  the  popular  causc,  a  fricnd  o'f  Cn.  Pompeius, 
aiid  a  powerful  orator. 

47.  octavam  circiter  horam']  The  follo^ving  is  Martial'8  description  of  the 
distribution  of  a  Boman's  day :  —  The  first  and  second  hours  were  given  to 
the  *  salutatio,'  or  reception  of  clients  and  visitors.  At  the  third  hour  tho 
courts  opencd  and  business  went  on  for  three  hours.  The  sixth  hour  was 
given  up  to  rest  (and  the  'prandium'),  the  seventh  to  winding  up  business, 
thc  eighth  to  exercise,  and  with  the  ninth  began  dinner.  (Mart.  iv.  8.)  In 
the  main  this  appears  to  have  beeu  liie  division  of  the  day  in  Horace's  time 
lil^cwise. 

48.  Foro  nimium  distare  Carinas]  The  Carinse  was  a  coUection  of  huild- 
ings  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yia  Sacra,  under  Mons  Esquilinus.  It  com- 
prised  the  houscs  of  many  pcrsons  of  distinction,  among  whom  was  Philippus. 
Thc  farthest  part  of  the  Carinse  could  not  havc  been  above  three  quarters  of 
a  milo  from  the  Forum  Homanum ;  but  Philippus  was  old.  Horace  means 
to  show  that  he  was  inclincd  to  bo  pecvish,  bciiig  tired  with  his  work  in  tho 
Forum ;  and  in  this  Bplenetic  humor,  which,  if  tlus  story  be  true,  had  become 
habitual  with  him,  he  fcll  in  with  tho  man  Mena,  whose  easy  enjoyment  of 
life  made  a  strong  imprcssion  upon  him.  It  made  him  jealous,  and  he  re- 
solved  to  spoil  his  indcpendence  if  he  could. 

50.  Adrasum  quendam]  Hc  had  jnst  been  shaved,  and  was  paring  and 
clcaning  his  nails  leisurely  for  himself  (^proprios  pnr^ntem  ungucs');  ho 
did  not  cmplov  tho  barbcr  for  this  operation,  aa  pcople  were  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  The  shop  was  cmpty,  becausc  thosc  who  would  come  for  busincss 
camc  carly,  and  those  who  camc  to  lonnge  came  later  (S.  i  7.  3).  *Umbra,' 
which  here  mcans  a  shop,  is  uscd  for  differcnt  kinds  of  buildings  by  the  poets, 
as  a  *  porticus '  and  a  school.  Sec  Juvenal  (vii.  173):  "Ad  pugnom  qui 
rhctorica  dcsccndit  ab  umbra."  Tho  shops  weic  open,  probably,  as  they  aro 
in  Italy  now. 

54.  unde  domOy]  This  phrase,  which  is  equivalent  to  'a  qua  domo,'  occurs 
in  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  114) :  "  Qui  gcnus  ?  unde  domo  ?  "  Philippus  scnds  to 
know  who  thc  man  is,  whcre  he  comes  from,  whether  hc  is  rich  or  poor ;  if 
*  ingenuus,'  who  is  his  fathcr ;  if  a  frecdman,  who  is  his  *  patronus.' 

55.  Vciteium  nomine  Alenam,]  This  person  is  reprcsented  as  a  frccdman 
of  some  person  of  the  Volteia  gcns,  of  which  one  or  tAvo  arc  mcntioncd  in  the 
Boman  writers.  A  freedman  took  the  Gentilo  namo  of  his  mastcr  on  his 
manumission.  Thc  namc  Menas  is  akin  to  Mcnodorus,  as  Demas  to  Dcme- 
trius,  Lucas  to  Lucanus,  Silas  to  Sylvanus,  Artemas  to  Artcmius,  ctc. 

56.  sine  crimine,  riotum  Et]  The  dcscription  Menas  gives  of  himsdf  is,  that 
ho  is  a  crier  of  small  means,  of  unblemisncd  oharacter,  wcU  known  as  a  pcr- 
sen  who  could  be  activc  or  quiet  as  thc  occasion  required,  and  who  cnjoyed 
what  hc  got ;  one  who  made  himsclf  happy  in  the  company  of  humble  pcoplo, 
in  the  possession  of  a  housc  of  his  own,  at  the  theatrcs  and  Circus,  and  with 
the  amuscments  of  the  Campus  Martius.  '  Et  quacrerc  et  uti,'  *  to  gct  and 
to  cnjoy,'  cxpresses  the  rcvcrse  of  him  who  is  'nescius  uti  Compositis  *  (S.  ii. 
3.  109).  'Lare  certo '  is  opposed  to  a  lodging,  'coenaculum '  (Epp.  i.  1.  91, 
n.).  It  appears  (v.  65)  that  hc  transacted  business  as  a  scller;  probably  he 
had  some  second-hand  things  of  his  own  to  dispose  of.  But  the  '  praeco '  was 
not  nsnally  the  person  who  managed  aii  'auctio/  which  was  presided  over  by 
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an  'asgcntarinfl/  and  he  employed  a  'praeco.'  See  S.  i.  6.  86,  n.  'Certc 
lare'  is  a  common  phrase,  as  Bentley  hiniself  has  shown,  as  in  Vir^il  (Gcorg^^ 
iv.  155),  "Et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penates";  and  (Aen«vi.  67.'3), 
"Nulli  certa  domus  ;  lucis  habitamus  opacis."  Compare  Epp.  i.  15.  28. 
"  Scurra  vagus  non  qui  ccrtum  praesepe  tenerct/' 

61.  Non  sane  credere  Mfna,]  *Sane*  is  not  commonly  used  in  ncgativo 
sentences.  It  is  an  advcrb  of  cmphasis.  As  to  *  bcnijirriov'  seo  abovc,  v.  16, 
and  on  the  subjunctivc  '  negct,'  compare  S.  ii.  6.  31.  "  What,  hc  deny  mc  t  *' 

65.  tunicato  scruta  popdlo]  To  be  without  the  toga  in  thc  strects  was  not 
considered  respectable.  It  was  condned  to  the  lowest  sort  of  people,  wliich 
is  expressed  by  the  diminutive  *  popello.'  This  word  is  uscd  only  here  and 
by  Persius  (iv.  15).  *  Scruta'  signifies  small  warcs,  being  dcrived  from  the 
Greek  ypvn;.    As  to  'occupat,'  see  C.  ii.  12.  28,  n, 

67.  mercenaria  vincla,]  The  bonds  (that  is,  the  occupations)  of  bujring  and 
selling.  Mena  ofiers  tliese  as  his  excuse  for  not  baving  waited  upon  Philip- 
pus  in  the  moming,  at  his  *  salutatio/  as,  aftcr  his  attention  of  the  previous 
day,  he  would  have  fclt  bound  to  do  if  he  had  had  time. 

71.  Post  nonam  venies;]     Sco  above,  v.  47,  n.,  and  C.  i.  1.  20,  n. 

72.  dicenda  tcuxnda  locutus]  This  is  a  familiar  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
pTjroif  apprjTov  r'  cttos  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1001),  which  was  a  conventional 
phrasc.  It  means  all  manner  of  things.  Pcrsius  (iv.  5)  has  "  dicenda  tacen- 
daque  calles."  Virgil  ( Aen.  ix.  59.5 ),  "  digna  atquc  indigna  relatu  Vocife- 
rans."  Horace  means  tliat  Voltcius  was  placcd  at  his  case  by  his  host,  and, 
being  a  simple  man,  talkcd  of  what  came  uppcrmost  without  waiting  to  seo 
if  it  was  out  of  scason  or  not.  '  Dimittcre '  was  a  word  of  politeness  nsed 
among  equals,  as  above,  v.  18. 

73.  Hic  ubi  saepe]  After  hc  had  broken  the  ice,  Volteius  was  easily  per- 
suaded  to  repeat  his  visits,  till  at  last  hc  becamo  an  cstablishcd  guest  and  a 
diiily  attendant  at  the  rich  man's  moming  rcceptions,  till,  on  one  occasion, 
he  was  invitcd  to  accompany  Pliilippus  to  his  countfy-scat  in  the  Sabine 
country,  during  the  *  feriae  Latinae.'  This  festival  was  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity.  Its  proper  name  was  Latiar.  The  holidays  lasted  six  days,  dnring 
whicb  all  manner  of  festivities  went  on,  and  bnsiness  was  suspended.  They 
were  *  feriae  conceptivae,*  that  is,  they  were  annual,  but  not  held  always  at 
the  same  season,  which  is  what  Horace  means  by  calling  them  '  indictae.' 
The  raagistrates  appointed  tho  time  of  their  cclebration. 

79.  dum  requiemy  dum  risus]  Philippus,  tired  with  his  work,  refreshed  hira- 
self  by  getting  amusement  at  other  people's  expcnse.  He  gave  the  man  a 
8um  equivalent  to  about  £  60  of  English  money,  and  offered  to  lend  him  as 
much  more. 

84.  vineta  crepcU  mera:]  So  Ciccro  says  (Ad  Att.  ix.  12),  "  Mera  scelara 
loquuntur."  (Ib.  13.)  "  Bolabella  suis  literis  memm  bellum  loquitur." 
(iv.  7.)  "  Chaerippus  mera  monstra  nuntiaret." 

87.  Spem  mentita  seges,]     See  C.  iii.  1.  30,  n. 

91.  Dunis  —  attentusque]  Philippus  means  that  hc  appears  to  bc  too  hard- 
working  and  anxions  about  his  affairs.  Compare  S.  ii.  6.  82,  "  Asper  et 
attentus  quaesitis  " ;  and  Epp!  i.  16.  70,  "  sine  pascat  dnras  arctque." 

92.  Pol  me  miserum,]  Gcllius  (xi.  6)  says,  respccting  oaths  of  this  sort, 
that  womcn  ncvcr  sworo  by  Hcrculcs,  nor  mcn  by  Castor,  but  both  men  and 
women  would  swear  by  the  temple  of  PoIIux,  *  Aedepol,'  and  this,  he  says 
on  the  authority  of  VaiTO,  was  only  adoptcd  by  men  in  latcr  timcs,  whercas 
it  had  always  bccn  uscd  by  women,  who  got  it  from  tho  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries. 

94.  Quod  te  per  Genium]  See  Epp.  ii.  I.  144.  This  use  of  the  relative 
*qnod'  in  entreaties  is  common,  as  in  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  363),  and  Terenco 
(Andr.  i.  5.  54).    It  was  customary  for  slaves  to  pray  to  their  masters  bj 
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tiieir  genins.  The  Romans  belieyed  that  eTery  man  had  a  genins,  thongh 
their  notions  on  the  sabject  were  very  confosed  apparently.  According  to 
the  name  (which  involves  the  snme  element  as  ytv-etris,  yi-w/xai),  it  shonld 
be  the  attendant  on  a  man's  birth,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  the  inseparable 
companion  of  liis  life.  It  represented  his  spiritual  identity,  and  the  character 
of  the  genius  was  the  character  of  the  man.  Hence  we  anderstand  why  the 
niarriage-bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius  (Epp.  i.  1.  87,  n.).  Hence  Horace 
speaks  of  "genium  memorem  brevis  aevi"  (Epp.  ii.  1. 143),  and  offerings  of 
wine  and  flowers,  and  such  like,  were  said  to  be  presented  to  the  genius  when 
a  man  was  indulging  in  that  way  himself  (A.  P.  209).  This  explains  the 
expressions  "genio  indalgcre  "  (Persius  v.  151),  "  genium  suum  defraudare  " 
(Terence,  Phorm.  i.  1. 10),  "genium  curare"  (C.  iii  17. 14).  Women  had 
their  genii,  but  they  were  named  Junones. 
98.  verwn  est,]     See  S.  ii.  3.  312. 


EPISTLE     VIII. 

Besfecting  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  the  occa- 
sion,  see  £p.  3  of  this  Book,  Introduction,  and  note  on  v.  15.  Horace,  it 
appearf,  was  not  in  very  good  humor  with  himself  when  he  wrote  it.  He 
dcscribes  himself  as  suffering  less  from  bodily  than  mental  weakness,  initar 
bility,  slug^ishness,  perverseness,  and  capricc.  He  may  use  rather  stronger 
language  man  was  necessary,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  felt  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  says  he  felt.  It  shows  that  a  man  mny  give  good  advice  to  his 
friends  which  he  cannot  steadily  apply  to  himscif,  and  it  hclps  us  to  under- 
stand  the  character  of  Horace,  and  his  philosophical  aspirations,  described, 
probably  about  this  time,  in  his  Epistle  to  Mrocenas  (i.  1). 

2.  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis]  See  S.  i.  7.  23,  n.  The  following  words  in 
this  Epistle  have  been  referrcd  to  in  former  notes :  '  quid  agam '  (Epp.  3. 15), 
'minantem'  (S.  ii.  3.  9),  'momorderit '  (S.  ii.  6.  45),  'cur'  (C.  i.  33.  3),  *co- 
horti'  (S.  i.  7.  23).  *  Suaviter'  occurs  in  the  same  connection  in  S.  i.  9.  5. 
'  Multa  et  pulchra  minantcm '  refers  to  his  philosophical  aspirations  and  pro- 
fessions.     See  Introduction. 

6.  hnginquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agrie  ;]  The  pastures  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Lucania,  and  those  of  the  basin  of  tho  Po,  have  been  referred  to  before 
(C.  iii.  16.35;  Epod.  i.  27). 

10.  properent  anxre  vetemo;]  As  to  the  construction,  see  C.  i.  27.  4,  n. 
'  Vetemus '  is  a  lethargy,  here  applied  to  the  mind,  and  his  faithful  physicians 
are  the  fricnds  who  Avould  cheer  and  rouse  him,  thoagh  we  may  take  the 
word  *  medicis '  literally,  and  suppose  he  was  under  medical  treatment  His 
feeiings  probably  arose  out  of  tlie  state  of  his  health. 

14.  Ut  placeut  juveni]  Tiberius  was  now  in  his  twenty-third  year.  But  on 
,  'juvenis,'  see  C.  i.  2.  41.  ^ 


EPISTLE    IX. 

As  to  Septimius,  on  whose  behalf  this  letter  of  introduction  is  address^  t: 
Tiberius,  see  C.  ii.  6,  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  that  joamcy  into  A^- 
menia  which  has  been  referred  to  twice  before  (Epp.  3  and  7).  It  is  a  weli- 
considered  and  cai«ful  prodaction.    Horace  would  Iiave  written  more  warmly 
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for  sucli  an  intimate  friend,  if  he  conld  have  ventured  to  do  so ;  but  the  chai* 
acter  of  Tiberius  did  not  admit  of  warmth,  and  he  would  not  have  responded 
to  any  very  eamest  eulogy.  Horace  thereifore  satisfies  himself  with  merely 
naming  his  friend,  and  excusing  his  own  boldness  in  doing  so. 

I.  nimirum]  *  Of  courSe,'  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  Horace 
sometimes  uses  the  word  seriously,  sometimes  ironically,  as  in  S.  ii.  2.  106; 
3.  120.  He  says,  *  Of  course  Septimius  knows  my  influence  with  you  better 
than  anybody  else  does  (*  unus,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  57,  n.),  and  better  than  I  do  my- 
self,  and  thinks  that  I  stand  to  you  in  the  relation  of  an  intimate  friend,  or 
he  would  not  prcss  me  for  an  introduction.'  There  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  ironical  meaning  in  *  scilicet '  (v.  3)  as  in  '  nimirum.'  *  Tradere '  is  the 
usual  word  for  introductions.     (S.  i.  9.  47.) 

4.  Dignum  mente  domoque]  Tacitus  says  of  Tiberius,  that  his  genuine  char- 
acter  did  not  come  out  fnlly  till  after  tne  fall  of  Sejanus.  At  this  time  he 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  even  now  was  reserved  and  unpleas- 
ant  in  his  manners,  so  much  so  that  even  Augustus  could  hardly  be  cheerful 
in  his  company.  Horace  speaks  w^ell  of  him,  not  only  here,  when  he  is  writ- 
ing  to  himself,  but  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  1,  written  probably  at  a  later  time,  to  his 
friend  Julius  Florus.  The  fourtfeenth  Ode  of  the  fourth  Book  was  written  in 
honor  of  his  successes,  but  there  no  great  amonnt  of  warmth  is  shown  in  his 
favor.  '  Domo '  means  his  family.  Tiberius  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudius 
Nero,  and  the  Nerones  belonged  to  the  patrician  gens  Claudia,  whicfi  num- 
bered  many  consuls  and  other  high  magistrates,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  family  in  b.  c.  504.     They  were  of  Sabine  origin. 

5.  Munere  cumfungi]  This  pnrase  is  like  *officium  facio'  below  (Epp.  17. 
21).  It  means  to  discharge  the  duties  of  fricndship,  but  generally  expresses 
the  relation  of  an  inferior  to  one  above  him  in  rank,  and  sometimes  is  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  signify  servility. 

6.  valdius]  This  comparative  occurs  again,  in  A.  P.  321  ;  "  valdius  ob- 
lectat  populum." 

II.  Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.]  'Urbanae  frontis '  seems  to 
mean  an  '  impudent  front,'  such  as  one  who  had  been  bred  in  cities  might 
show.  'Praemia'  seems  to  be  opposed  to  *opprobria,'and'descendere  is 
commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  arena.  Horace  may  mean  (taking 
his  metaphor  from  this  sourcc),  that,  to  avoid  the  discrcdit  of  a  gi-eater  fault, 
he  has  resolved  to  win  the  crown  or  prize  of  impudence,  or  somcthing  of  that 
sort. 

13.  Scribe  tuiffreffis]  ThiS  construction  with  the  genitive  is  more  common 
in  Greek.  It  occurs  m  C.  iii.  13.  13  :  "  Fies  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium." 
As  to  *  fortem  bonumque,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  29,  n. 


EPISTLE    X. 

Thi8  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Fuscus  Aristins,  whose  name  appears  in  C.  i. 
22 ;  S.  i.  9.  61 ;  10.  83.  Por  such  particulars  as  can  be  stated  about  him,  see 
the  Introduction  to  the  above  Ode.  It  appears  that  his  habits  inclincd  him 
to  a  town  life.  He  was  making  money  in  some  way,  and  he  was  associated 
with  all  Horace's  literary  and  other  fricnds.  Horaco  praises  the  freedom, 
the  natural  beauties,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  and  shows  that  they 
.^  batural  to  men's  tastes,  from  thc  attempts  they  make  to  get  trees  in  thcir 
town^houses,  and  a  prospect  over  the  fields.  He  follows  this  up  with  a  few 
miscellaneons  remarks  on  the  pursuit  of  wcalth,  how  it  blinds  the  eyes  to  the 
distinctioii  between  truth  and  ^ilsehood,  and  how  prosperity  only  makes  ad- 
44* 
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Temity  more  haid  to  bear,  snd  diflsppointmeiit  more  bitter,  aEnd  subjects  iha 
mind  to  a  galling  slaTerj. 

8.  Quid  quaeris  ?]  *  Why  need  you  aslc  ? '  This  is  only  a  formnla  eqmv- 
alent  to  *  in  short/ 

9.  fertis  rumore  gecundo :]  .  *  Rnmore  secnndo '  is  a  phrase  which  occnrs  in 
Tarious  combinations.  Yirgii  (Aen.  yiii.  90)  has  **  Ei^go  iter  inoeptnm  cele- 
rant  mmore  secundo,"  where  Wagner  applies  it  to  the  song  of  the  rowers. 
Tacitns,  speaiking  of  the  honors  conferrcd  on  Nero,  says,  "  ut  haec  secundo 
rumore  ita  adversis  aoimis  acceptum,  qnod  filio  Claudii  socer  Sejanus  desti- 
naretur  "  (Ann.  iii.  29).  He  uses  *  adverso  mmore '  in  the  opposite  sense 
(xiv.  11).    Here  it  means  with  an  unanimous  assent,  or  loud  assent. 

10.  fugitivus  liba  recuao ;]  He  likens  himself  to  the  slave  who  ran  away 
from  tho  priest,  his  master,  becanse  he  fed  him  too  much  on  the  sweet  cakes 
offered  in  sacnfioe.  He  got  tired  of  them,  and  wanted  plainer  food.  These 
cakes, '  liba,'  which  the  Greeks  called  nfXavoi,  were  made  of  flour  sweetened 
generally  with  honej,  and  sometimes  made  in  the  shape  of  animais  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  more  costlj  sacrifices.  Horace  appears  to  have  Iiad  some  story  in 
his  mind. 

12.  Vivere  naturae]  See  S.  i.  1.  49,  n. :  "  quid  referat  intra  Naturae  fines 
yiventi.''  Horace  considers  the  artificial  state  of  society  and  mode  of  life  in 
larg^  towns,  as  all  must,  to  be  a  wider  departure  from  the  natural  coudition 
of  man  than  a  country  life. 

13.  Ponencheque  domo]     There  are  three  forms  of  this  dative,  'domni,' 

*  domo,'  *  domi.'  '  Area '  is  an  open  space,  here  for  building  on.  The 
tcchnical  meaning  of  it  is  given  on  C.  i.  9.  18. 

15.  plus  tepeant  kiemes,]     See  S.  ii.  8.  10,  n. 

16.  rabiem  Canis  et  momenta  LeoniSy]  See  C.  iii.  13.  8,  n. ;  29.  18,  n. 
'  Momenta '  here  seems  to  mean  the  violence  of  the  heat  that  accompanies 
this  constellation. 

19.  Deterius  Libycis  ciet]  Horace  asks  whether  the  ficld,  covered  with 
flowers,  smolls  less  sweet  and  looks  less  beautiful  than  marble  floors,  laid 
with  mosaic  pictures  and  strewed  with  flowers,  or  other  perfumes.  Respect- 
ing  the  Libyan  and  other  marbles,  see  C.  ii.  18.  3,  n.  By  *  lapillis '  Horace 
mcans  the  small  pieces  of  diflerent  marbles  with  which  the  floors  were  laid, 
'  tesscllae '  or  '  cmstulae,'  as  they  were  called.  Such  pavements,  which  are 
now  so  costly  as  only  to  be  fonnd  in  the  richest  honses,  were  formerly  very 
oommon  in  Italy.  They  were  wrought  iu  colored  marbles,  or  the  more  or- 
dinary  ones  in  white  and  black. 

20.  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum]  *  Plnmbum '  means  leaden  pipcs,  which 
were  called  *  fistulae.'  Cisteras  were  called  '  castella,*  and  there  were  three 
Borts :  '  publica,'  which  received  the  watcr  intended  for  public  purposes ; 

*  privata/  which  were  the  common  property  of  several  persons  who  clubbed 
together  to  build  it,  and  laid  on  pipes  to  conduct  the  water  to  their  *  castella 
domestica,'  the  cisterns  they  had  in  their  own  honses.  These  pipes  therefore 
intersected  the  whole  city.  As  mentioned  before  (S.  i.  4.  37,  n.),  those  who 
could  not  aflbrd  to  have  water  laid  on  at  their  fiouses,  resorted  to  the  '  lacus ' 
or  pnblic  tanks  erected  for  their  convenience,  mostly  by  the  liberality  of  indi- 
viduals,  in  several  parts  of  the  to^vn. 

21.  irepidat  cum  murmure]  Compare  C.  ii.  3. 11  :  "obliquo  laborat  Lym- 
pha  fugax  trepidare  rivo." 

22.  nutritur  silva  columnas,]     See  note  on  C.  iii.  10.  5. 

24.  Naturam  expellas  /urca]  This  was  a  common  expres^on :  '  to  toss 
out  with  a  pitchfork,'  that  is,  forcibly  and  with  contempt. 

25.  mala — fastidia]  '  Weary  vices,'  such  as  occupy  the  dwellers  in  great 
towns. 
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26r.  Nm,  (f»  Stdomo]  On  tho  podtion  of  '  non/  see  S.  L  6. 1.  '  Not  be 
wlio  knows  not  skilfallj  to  compare  with  Sidonian  purple  the  wool  that 
dcinks  the  dye  of  Aqoinam,  shall  suffer  hann  more  certain  or  more  deep 
than  he  who  cannot  tell  truth  from  falsehood/  There  is  strong  irony  in 
these  words,  and  thej  follow  natnrallj  on  what  goes  before,  as  representing 
tfae  paltry  objects  with  which  the  mind  is  emplojed  in  what  is  called  fashion- 
able  life,  to  the  destruction  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  foreign  purples  (enumerated  on  C.  ii.  16.  36)  were  most  esteemed, 
and  these  were  imitated  by  the  Italians  (see  Epp.  ii.  1.  207);  The  '  fucus ' 
waa  a  marine  plant  of  some  kind,  which  yielded  a  red  juice  used  for  coloring. 
It  was  commonly  used  in  imitation  of  tbe  reai  dyo.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
used  for  deception  in  general.  Aqninum  (Aquino),  the  birth-place  of  Juve- 
nal,  was  a  laiige  town  of  Latium  on  the  Yia  Latina,  between  Fregellae  and 
Venafrum. 

31.  Si  qmd  mtrabere]  This  maxim  is  consistent  with  the  advioe  to  Nu- 
miciasy  Epp.  6.  1. 

34.  Cervus  equum  pugna  mdior\  Stesichoras  is  said  to  have  spoken  this 
fable  to  the  citizens  of  Himera,  when  they  were  preparing  to  confer  absolute 
power  on  Phalaris,  and  give  him  a  body-gnard.  The  fable  is  told  by  Phse- 
ams  (iir.  4),  with  the  substitution  of  a  boar  for  the  stag. 

37.  Sed  poaiquam  vidor  viciens]  *  Violens '  expresses  the  struggle  with 
which  the  horse  won  his  victory  and  his  senritnde. 

36.  potiore  metallie]  The  'vectigalia'  from  mines  ('metalla')  were  very 
considerable  at  this  time.  The  principal  mines  were  the  gold  of  Aquileia 
and  Ictimuli  in  the  AIps,  and  the  silver  of  Spain. 

42.  ut  calceus  <^im,]  See  S.  i.  3.  31,  n.  *  Olim '  is  nsed  quite  indeiinitely, 
as  in  S.  i.  1.  25,  "  ut  poeris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  Doctores."  See  C.  li. 
10.  17,  n. 

48.  Tortum  digna  aequi]  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  prisoner,  led  with 
a  rope  round  his  neck  by  his  captor. 

49.  Haec  tibi  dictabam]  The  imperfect  tense  is  generally  used  in  lettcrs, 
instead  of  the  present,  because  the  action  is  past  to  the  person  receiving  the 
letter.  As  to  'dictabam,'  see  S.  i.  10.  92,  n.  The  Eanum  Yacnnae  was 
abont  three  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Digentia  and  the  Anio,  dose  to 
the  modem  town  Bocca  Giovane.  Yacnna  was  originally  a  Sabine  goddess, 
and  seems  to  have  been  identical  with  Yictoria. 


EPISTLE    XI. 

Thi8  Episile  is  addressed  to  one  Bullatius,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  at 
all.  He  was  travelling  in  the  ^gean  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  absent 
longer  than  Horaoe  wished,  or  thought  good  for  him ;  and  the  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  indnce  him  to  retom. 

1.  Quid  tibi  visa  ChiosA  The  island  of  Chios  was  rugged  and  monntain- 
ons,  but  had,  as  it  still  has,  an  excellent  climate  and  choice  wines ;  its 
women  also  were  very  handsomc :  in  all  of  which  particulars  ancient  and 
modem  accounts  a^ree.  Its  principal  town,  Chios,  was  a  noble  citv,  richly 
adomed  with  buildmgs  and  works  of  art.  Not  a  trace  of  anything  re- 
mains. 

notaque  LedxxA  From  the  Trojan  war  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  Tacitus  calls  it  "insula  nobilis  et  amoena"  (Ann.  vi.  3),  the  foitunes 
of  Lesbos,  its  revolutions  and  conquests,  its  connection  with  Athcns,  its  tra- 
ditioiixif  Oiphens,  its  poets  and  mosicians  and  stateBmen,  its  cities  and  works 
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of  art,  its  fields  and  TineyaTds  and  climate,  all  oontribated  to  make  it  the 
mo8t  oonspicuoiu  island  in  the  ^gean. 

2.  eoncinna  Samos,]  Samos  (the  island)  is  rough,  but  the  town  is  meant, 
and  it  is  called  'concinna'  from  its  buildings,  of  which  a  temple  of  Jono  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicnous.  Outside  and  inside,  this  temple  wafl  adorned 
with  the  finest  works  of  art.  Thcre  was  also  a  celebnited  mole  at  Samos, 
made  to  protect  the  harbor,  which  would  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a  trar- 
eUer. 

2.  ChMsi  rema  Sardes,']  The  town  of  Sardes  (al  Sapdctr),  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  which  was  bnmt  to  the  ground  in  tfae  rerolt  of  the  lonians,  b.  c. 
499,  was  originall^  built  of  slight  materials,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  enor- 
mous  wealth  dunng  the  reigns  of  the  Lydian  kin^,  and  especiaDy  that  of 
Crcesus,  whose  palace  became  the  residence  of  the  Fcrsian  Satraps  and  was 
b^utified  bj  diem,  especially  by  Cjrus  the  younger,  whose  gardens  are  cele- 
brated  (Cic.  de  Senect  c.  17). 

3.  Smyma  quid  H  Cohphonf]  Alexander  the  Great  fi>und  Smyma  in 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  design  of  rebuilding  it,  being  prompted  by  Nemesis 
in  a  dream.  He  did  not  live  to  do  so,  but  Antigonns  began  and  Lysimachus 
finished  a  new  town  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  lonia.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  was  a 
temple  erected  to  Homer,  and  called  Homerium.  The  inhabitants  claimed 
him  as  their  oountryman,  and  showed  a  care  in  which  it  was  said  he  wrote 
his  poems. 

Oolophon,  alsoin  lonia,  on  the  Hales,  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  with 
Lebedus  (y.  6).  Its  chief  attraction  was  its  neighborhood  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Clarian  ApoUo.    At  present,  only  a  few  huts  stand  on  the  site  cf  this  town. 

Majora  minorave  fama,]  *  Be  thcy  greater  or  less  than  report  makes  them 
ont  to  be  (I  care  not  which),  are  they  not  all  tame  compared  with  the  Cam- 
pus  Martius  and  the  Tiber  ? '  *  Ve  *'is  probably  formed  fix)m  *  vel/  and  had 
much  the  same  mcaning,  being  chiefly  used  in  poetry.  When  *  vel '  is  nscd, 
an  indifiercnce  in  the  8peaker's  mind  is  implicd  as  to  which  of  the  two  cases 
or  objects  be  taken.  '  Ne/  being  attached  to  '  cuncta,'  shows  that  the  em- 
phasis  lies  on  that  word. 

5.  Attalieis  ex  urbtbus]  One  of  the  towns  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Pei^mnm, 
bequeathed  by  Attalus  III.  to  the  Roman  people,  and  constituted  a  Roman 
province  on  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  b.c.  129.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamnm, 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Bomans,  inclnded  Mysia,  Lydia,  lonia,  and 
part  of  Caria,  the  principal  cities  of  which  (firirpofroKeis)  were  Ephesus, 
Pei^mum,  Sardes,  Smyma,  Lampsacus,  Cyzicus.  Other  large  towns  were 
Tralles,  Adramyttinm,  Thyatira,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  are  shown,  by  Ae 
ruins  that  remain,  to  have  been  bnilt  and  omamented  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

6.  An  Lebedum  laudas]  Lysimachus,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.g.  301), 
when  he  became  master  of  the  westem  part  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed  the 
towns  of  Lebedus  and  Colophon  in  lonia,  and  transferred  their  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  Lebedus  ncver  seems  to  have  been  rebnilt  so  as  to  recover  any 
of  its  former  importance,  and  the  rains  of  the  old  town  probably  helped  to 
cause  the  desolnte  appearance  describcd  by  Horace.  He  writcs  as  if  he  knew 
Lebedus,  bnt  did  not  know  the  other  placcs  he  rcfers  to  before.  He  mnst 
have  scen  this  placc,  if  at  all,  in  his  campaigning  with  Bratns. 

7.  Gobiis  desertior']  Gabii  was  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  an  Alban  colo- 
nv,  100  stadia  from  Rome.    Juvenal  mcntions  it  as  a  place  of  resort  for  peo- 

fle  in  humble  circumstances,  and  calls  it  "  Simplicibus  Gabiis  ?  "  (iii.  190). 
n  Horacc's  time,  while  cold  bathing  was  the  fasbion  nndcr  the  advice  of 
Antonius  Musa,  it  appcars  Gabii  was  resorted  to.  Horace  may  have  been 
there  himsclf.     See  £pp.  15.  9. 

8.  Fidenia]    FidensB  was  abont  five  miles  from  Bome,  in  fhe  Sabine  teiri- 
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toiy,  and  remains  of  it  are  stUl  in  existence  near  Castel  Ginbileo.  In  b.  c. 
425  the  town  was  destroyed  by  JEmilius  Mamercus  (Liv.  iv.  9),  and  it  seems 
never  to  have  risen  to  anj  great  importance  again. 

Gabii  and  FidensB  were  proverbially  joined  together  (see  Juv.  S.  x.  99). 
Viigil  mentions  them  together  as  colonies  of  Alba  ( Aen.  vi.  773) :  — 
"  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios,  urbemque  Fidenam, 
Hi  CoUatinas  imponent  montibus  arces  " ; 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  Virgil  shortens  the  first  syllable,  whereas  Horace 
and  Juvenal  and  Siiius  (xv.  91)  make  it  long. 

tamen  iilic  vivere  vellemy]  Horaco  seems  to  mean  that,  though  Lebedus  was 
a  place  deserted,  he  could  enjoy  living  there,  though  it  cut  him  ofF  from  all 
his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  prospect  it  gave  of  the  sea,  which  would 
be  an  exaggerated  way  of  speaking.  Hc  had  probably  in  mind  some  occa- 
sion  when  he  had  admired  the  sea  from  Lebedus,  and  the  recollection  came 
npon  him  strongly  as  ho  wrote ;  or  BuUatios  may  have  said  something  in  a 
letter  about  the  fine  prospect,  and  Horace  means  that  he  agrees  with  him. 
*  But,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  traveller,  when 
he  gets  splashed,  may  be  glad  of  a  tavem  to  retire  to  and  clean  himself,  but 
he  would  not  wish  to  stay  there  all  his  life ;  and  the  man  who  has  got  chilled 
may  be  glad  of  a  fire  or  hot  bath,  but  he  does  not  reckon  fires  and  hot  baths 
the  chief  good  of  life ;  and  though  you  may  have  been  glad  to  get  on  shore 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  escape  from  a  storm,  you  will  surely  not  think  it  neces- 
sary  to  stay  there  for  ever.  If  a  man  is  in  health,  Rhodes  and  Mvtilene  aro 
not  the  places  for  him ;  so  come  back  again  while  you  may,  and  if  you  must 
praise  those  distant  parts,  praise  them  at  home.'  (vv.  11-21.)  It  appears 
as  if  Bullatius  had  been  a  good  whiie  absent,  and  meant  to  remain  much 
longer. 

11.  qui  Capua  Romam]  The  road  Appius  made  (b.c.  312)  extended  only 
as  far  as  Capua.  It  was  afterwards  cxtended  to  Beneventum,  and  then  on 
by  two  diffbrent  branches  to  Brnndisium  (see  S.  i.  5.  79,  n.). 

12.  nec  qui  Frigus  coliegit]  *  CoUigere '  is  not  used  in  diis  sense  elsewhere. 
The  meaning  is,  he  who  has  got  chilled.  *  Furnos '  may  be  bakers'  ovens, 
or  any  fnrnaces  to  which  a  man  might  go  to  warm  himself.  • 

17.  Incolumi]     See  S.  ii.  3.  137,  n. 

18.  Paemda  sdstitto,  campestre]  The  *paenula*  was  a  thick  outer  mantle 
wom  in  bad  weather  over  the  toga.  The  *campestre'  was  a  linen  cloth 
wora  round  the  loins,  in  games  or  exercises  in  which  the  body  was  otherwise 
stripped,  as  also  in  swimming. 

19.  caminus.]     See  Epod.  ii.  43,  n. 
23.  in  annum^]     See  Epp.  i.  2.  38 

26.  effusi  late  maris  arbiter]  That  is,  a  place  which  commands  (as  we  say) 
a  wide  prospect  over  the  sea,  such  as  Lebedus  was  described  to  be  above. 
The  south  wind  is  called  'arbiter  Hadriae'  in  a  different  sense  in  C. 
i.  3.  15. 

28.  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia :]  This  is.  a  very  happy  expression,  and  has 
become  proverbial  for  a  do-notning  activity,  such  exertions  as  tend  to  no 
point  and  produce  no  fruits.  *  Navibus  atque  quadrigis  *  means  *  running 
about  by  sea  and  land.'  *  Quadriga '  is  any  carriage  drawn  by  four  horees 
(abreast,  two  under  the  yoke  attached  to  the  pole,  and  two  outside,  *  funalcs,' 
fastened  by  traces),  though  the  word  is  more  generally  used  for  a  triumphal 
or  racing  chariot  than  for  a  travelling  carriage,  of  which  there  were  various 
kinds.  'Bheda'  was  the  most  general  namc  for  such  a  candage  on  four 
wheels  (see  S.  ii.  6.  42,  n.).  'Petorritum'  was  another  name,  and  a  third 
was  '  carruca,'  a  later  name,  not  known  in  Horace's  time.  There  were  others, 
each  differing  more  or  less  from  the  rest :  *  cisium/  '  essedom,'  *  carpentum,' 
'pilentum/  'covinus/ 
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80.  Est  UltAri^,']  All  that  we  know  of  TJlTibnB  is  liliat  It  was  a  small 
town  of  Latiam,  not  fiir  from  YelitnB,  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  no  im- 
portanoe. 


EPISTLE    XII. 

IcciUB,  to  whom  thifl  Epistle  is  addressed,  has  been  mentioned,  with  idl 
that  is  known  of  him,  in  the  Introdnction  to  C.  i.  29,  and  Pompeios  Gros- 
phns  in  C.  ii.  16.  It  is  a  letter  of  introdnction  for  Grosphns  to  lccins,  who 
was  emplojed  in  managing  Agrippa's  estates  in  Sicily.  The  Epistle  begins 
with  some  general  remarks  on  the  position  and  circumstances  of  Iccias,  ex- 
horting  him  to  contcntment,  and  commending  his  pursnit  of  philosophy  in 
the  midst  of  common  employments.  It  then  passes  on  to  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  GrosphnSy  and  finishes  with  one  or  two  items  of  pnblic  news. 

1.  FhicHbus  Agrif^Mie]  From  what  sonroes  Aerippa  derived  his  immense 
wealth  we  do  ndt  know.  From  this  Epistle  we  leam  that  he  had  estates  in 
Sicilj,  probably  giyen  him  after  his  saccesscs  against  Sextns  Pompeins.  Hor- 
ace  means  to  say  to  Iccias,  that  he  has  got  a  good  post,  and  maj  be  veiT 
comfoitable  if  he  is  carefal.  He  probably  got  a  percentage  on  what  he  col- 
lected.    He  collected  Agrippa'8  reuts,  *  fractus.' 

4.  cttt  rerum  sumKtit  vsus]  *  Berum  nsus '  here  seems  to  mean  the  snpply 
of  things  needfal.  '  Suppeto/  meaning  *  to  be  sofficicnt/  occurs  in  Epod. 
XTii.  64.  '  Paaper'  is  here  used  more  in  the  senso  of  privation  than  Horaoe 
generallj  uses  it. 

7.  positorum]  'Ponere'  is  the  usoal  word  for  pntting  dishes  on  the  table, 
as  observed  on  S.  ii.  2.  23.  Hcre  fine  dishes  are  meant,  as  we  can  tell  by  the 
context.  The  nettle,  *  urtica,'  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  broth  of  poor  people 
in  this  country,  and  still  more  in  Scotland.  '  Protinus '  means  '  right  on,' 
and  is  appliedin  various  wajs.  Hcre it  means  ' in  an  unintermpted  course,' 
that  is,  'alway«.'  'Ut'  means  *even  supposing,'  as  in  Epod.  i.  21.  *  Con- 
festim,'  *  straightway,'  has  the  same  root  as  *festino.'  'Fortunae  rivus' 
seems,  as  Orelli  says,  td  have  been  a  proverbial  exprcssion. 

10.  naturam  mutare]  Horace  says  the  same  in  a  dififerent  applicatlon  else- 
where  (Epod.  iv.  5) : 

**  Licet  superbus  ambules  pecnnia, 
Fortuna  non  mutat  genus." 

12.  Miramur  «  Democriti]  "  I  am  surprised  that  Democritas  should  have 
allowed  his  sheep  to  eatthe  com  ofi^  his  nelds,  whilo  his  mind  was  wandering 
in  swift  flight  far  away,  leaving  his  body ;  and  yet  yoa,  in  the  midst  of  such 
sordid  work  and  the  infection  of  money,  arc  bent  on  wisdom,  and  that  of  no 
mean  sort,  and  continue  to  study  things  sublime."  Democritus  of  Abdera 
had  a  considerable  patrimony,  which  he  neglected  for  travel  and  study.  It 
seems  his  name  had  passed  into  a  proverb. 

20.  Empedodes  an  Stertinium]  Empedocles  was  bora  about  b.  c.  520,  and 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  station  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  phi- 
losopher,  but  his  opinions  are  hard  to  trace.  He  pretended  to  a  divine  nature. 
(See  A.  P.  463,  sqq.)  His  jpoems,  of  which  fragments  are  extant,  were  mndi 
read  and  admired  by  the  Bomans.  Horace  refcrs  perhaps  to  a  dogma  im- 
pated  to  Empedocles,  to  which  Cicero  alludcs  (De  Amic  vii.)  when  he  says 
"  Agrigentinum  quidem  doctum  quendam  viram  carminibus  Groecis  vatici- 
natum  forant,  quae  in  reram  natura  totoque  mundo  constarent  quaeque  mo- 
Terentur,  ea  contrahere  amicitiam,  dissipare  discordiam." 

Stertinius,  of  whom  all  that  is  known  has  bcen  told  in  the  Introdaction  to 
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S.  ii.  8, 18  pnt  again  as  the  representative  of  the  Stoics.  '  Stertininm '  is  an 
adjective  formed  like  'Sulpiciis'  in  C.  iv.  12.  18.  *Stertinium  acumen*  is 
an  expression  like  'sententia  Catonis '  and  others  (see  ii.  1.  72,  n.).  'Deli- 
let  *  is  used,  perhaps,  by  way  of  jocular  aUusion  to  the  Stoic  theory  no- 
ticed  in  S.  ii.  3. 

21.  Verum  seu  pisces]  This  is  only  a  way  of  changing  the  subject,  and 
passing  from  Iccius  and  his  habits  to  that  which  was  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
Epistle,  the  introdnction  of  Grosphns.  Mnrdering  leeks  and  onions  is  a  hu- 
morous  way  of  alluding  to  the  notion  of  Pythagoras  mendoned  in  S.  ii.  6.  63, 
and  the  same  is  extended  to  fishes  perhaps,  because  Empedocles,  who  believed 
m  the  metempsychosis,  and  hcld  that  to  take  life  was  against  the  nniversal 
law,  declarcd  that  he  himself  had  once  been  a  fish,  among  other  things. 

23.  verum]     See  Epp.  7.  98. 

24.  Viiis  amicorum  est  annond]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  good  fiiends  are 
cheaply  bought,  because  they  do  not  ask  more  than  is  right;  they  are  reason- 
able  and  modest  in  their  demands,  as  Grosphus  would  be. 

26.  Cantaber  Agrippae]     See  C.  ii.  6.  2,  n. 

27.  Armenius  cecidit ;]  This  is  an  exaggerated  way  of  stating  the  case. 
He  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  mission  of  Tiberius,  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  to  Ep.  3.  At  their  own  request,  Augustus  sent  Tigranes  to 
the  Armenians,  he  having  been  for  some  time  living  in  exile  at  Bome. 
They  put  the  reigning  king,  Artaxias,  to  death,  and  received  Tigranes,  be- 
cause  they  had  chosen  to  have  him  for  Iheir  king.  Nevertheless,  a  coin  was 
struck  for  the  occasion,  with  the  inscription  Abmenia.  capta. 

—  jus  imperiumque  Pkraates]  What  Horace  savs  is,  that  Fhraates,  king 
of  the  Partfaians,  accepted  or  put  himself  under  the  law  and  *  imperinm '  of 
Augustus,  prostrating  himself  at  his  knces  ^*  genibus  minor'),  —  a  lidiculons 
exaffgeration.    (See  Int.  to  C  iii.  5.)    Ovid  is  nearly  as  strong  (Trist.  ii. 

"Nunc  petit  Armcnius  pacem ;  nunc  porrigit  arcus 
Parthus  equcs  timida  captaque  signa  manu.'' 

29.  Copia  cornu,]  See  C.  S.  60,  n.,  and  compare  the  expressions  in  C.  iv. 
5. 17,  sqq.,  and  15.  4^  sq. 


EPISTLE    XIII. 

This  letter  professes  to  be  written  by  Horace  to  one  Yinins  Asella,  the 
bearer  of  certain  volumes  of  his  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  Horace  being  probably 
at  his  own  estate.  He  writes  as  if  he  had  given  his  friend  particular  and 
anxious  instructions,  when  he  started,  as  to  how  he  was  to  behave,  and  as  if 
this  was  to  be  sent  after  him,  to  overtake  him  on  the  road,  in  order  to  impress 
those  instructions  upon  his  memory.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  jokes 
may  have  passed  between  Horace  and  his  messenger  when  he  started,  and 
that  he  amnsed  himself  afterwards  by  putting  them  into  the  form  of  this 
Epistle.  The  person  is  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  worid,  and  therefore 
liable  to  make  mistakes  in  the  execation  of  his  mission ;  to  intrude  at  an 
unseasonable  time ;  in  the  eagemess  of  his  affection  for  Horace,  to  be  too 
oiOacious ;  to  carry  the  books  awkwardly,  so  as  to  draw  attention,  or  to  stop 
in  the  streets  in  order  to  tell  his  curious  friends  what  important  business  he 
was  upon.  The  person  addressed  is  called  Vinius,  and  the  allusion  in  v.  8 
leads  to  the  inference  that  his  cognomen  was  Asellus,  or  Asina,  or  AseUa, 
which  belonged  to  different  Roman  families. 

What  the  volumes  were  that  Horace  was  sending  to  Angiistas,  it  is  impof- 
siblo  to  say  for  certain. 
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a.  ngnata  vUwnina,']  The  namber  of  voliunes  woiild  depend  npon  tfae 
nnmber  of  books  into  whlch  the  work  was  divided,  as  each  Dook,  if  it  was 
not  very  long,  would  be  rolled  on  one  stick.  (See  Epod.  14.  8,  n.)  Bound 
each  would  be  wrapped  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  to  this  Horace^s  seal  would 
beaffixed. 

3.  Si  validas,]    Augnstns  had  yery  nncertain  health. 

6.  chartae,]     See  S.  u.  3.  2,  n. 

9.  fabula  Jias.]     Compare  Epod.  xi.  8 :  "  fabula  quanta  fui." 

10*.  lamas ;]  This  is  a  rare  word,  signifying  bogs.  Horace  writes  as  if  the 
man  was  going  some  arduous  journey  over  hills  and  rivers  and  bogs,  whereas 
he  had  but  thSty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  to  go,  along  a  good  road,  the  Yia 
Valcria,  which  passed  very  near  the  valley  of  the  Digentia. 

14.  giomus  fartivae  Pi/rrhia  lanae,]  Pynhia  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a 
slave  in  a  play  of  Titinius,  who  stole  some  wool,  and  carried  it  away  so  clum- 
aily  that  sne  was  detected.  Titiaius  was  a  writer  of  comedies  who  lived 
before  Terence.  Pyrrhia  is  formed  from  Pyrrha,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Lesbos,  like  Lesbia,  Delia,  &c.  'Glomus'  is  the  fiingnlar  numbcr  and 
neuter  gender.    It  means  a  clew  or  ball  of  wool. 

15.  Ut  cum  pHeolo  soleas]  The  notion  here  is  of  a  person  of  humble  sta* 
tion  invited  to  the  table  of  a  great  man  of  his  own  tribe,  who  perhaps  wanted 
his  vote  and  influence.  Having  no  slave  to  carry  them  for  him,  as  was  usual, 
he  comes  with  his  cap  and  slippers  under  his  arm  in  an  awkward  manner, 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  fine  houses.  '  Pileus '  was  a  skuU-cap, 
made  of  felt,  and  wom  at  night  or  in  bad  weather.  The  man  would  bring 
it  with  him,  to  wearon  his  way  home  from  the  dinner-party.  The  'solea' 
was  tlie  siipper,  wom  in  the  house,  as  'calceus'  was  the  walking  shoe. 
(See  S.  i.  3.  127,  n.) 

16.  Ne  vulgo  narrefi]  "  Do  n't  tell  it  to  all  the  town,  that  you  are  the  bearer 
of  poems  from  Horace  to  Augustus ;  and  though  they  should  stop  you,  and 
entreat  you  to  telL  them  your  business,  press  on.''  Horace,  b^  way  of  keep- 
ing  up  the  joke,  supposes  his  messenger  to  arrive,  hot  from  his  jonraey,  and 
to  be  besieged  by  inquisitive  people,  wanting  to  know  what  brings  him  to 
Home. 

19.  oave  ne  titubes]  This  is  perhaps  another  jocnlar  allusion  to  his  name, 
and,  as  an  ass  stumbling  might  ehanoe  to  break  what  he  was  carrying,  he 
adds,  '  mandataque  frangas.'  in  plain  prose  it  means, '  Take  care  you  make 
no  mistake,  nor  neglect  to  deliver  your  chaige.' 


EPISTLE   XIV. 

HoRACE  appears  to  have  had  a  discontented  '  villicns,'  or  steward  of  his 
property,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  that  post  from  having  been  originally 
one  of  the  lower  sort  of  slaves  in  the  town  establishnkent.  While  m  that 
position,  he  sighed  for  what  he  thought  must  be  the  superior  frecdom  of  the 
oouBtry ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  highest  plac^  he  could  be  trusted 
with  on  the  farm,  he  began  to  regret  the  former  days  when  he  could  get  ac- 
cess  to  the  tavem  and  cook-shop,  forgetting,  as  is  common,  the  vexations  that 
had  made  him  long  for  deliverance  l^fore.  This  man's  discontent  suggested 
to  Horace  this  Epistle.  It  is  such  only  in  form,  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
it  was  ever  sent  to  the  viliicus.  Horace  means  to  describe  his  own  feelings 
in  res{>Qct  to  the  country,  and  the  change  in  his  habits  and  chaiacter,  and  at 
the  saihe  time  to  draw  a  moral  from  his  slave'8  conduct  as  to  the  temper  of 
those  who  never  know  what  they  want^  who  are  envious,  discontented^  and 
lazy. 
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1.  VSlice  gilvarwn]  Thd  '  villicns '  'was  one  of  the  principal  daTes  m  the 
'  familia  rostica/  who  had  the  snperintendence  of  a  man^s  farm  and  '  yilla  ms- 
tica.'  He  collected  his  rents,  looked  after  his  slaves,  and  had  charge  of  every- 
thing  but  the  cattle,  of  which  there  was  a  separate  snperintendent.  Horace 
8ays  his  woods  and  fields  restored  him  to  himself ;  that  is,  they  gave  him 
liberty  and  enjoyment  of  lifc. 

2.  kabitatum  ^nque/ocis]  'Focis*  is  put  for  'families.'  Horace  says 
tbere  lived  on  his  estate  five  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  good  men, 
who  went  up  from  time  to  time  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Varia.  Some 
suppose  they  were  'coloni'  (C.  ii.  14.  11,  n.),  lessees  who  farmed  difierent 
parts  of  the  estate.  Varia  was  thirty  miles  £rom  Rome,  and  ten  from  Tibur, 
on  the  Via  Valeria.  It  wafi  four  miies  from  Horace's  £Eirm.  Its  modem 
name  is  Vico  Varo. 

5.  anres.]     His  land.    ^Praedia'  were  'res  mancipi.' 

6.  Lamiae]    See  Introd.  to  C.  iii.  17.    '  Insolabiliter '  occnrs  nowhere  else. 
9.  rumpere  dauslra.]    At  thc  end  of  the  Circus  were  stalls  (*  caroeres  *),  in 

which  the  chariots  remained  till  the  race  waa  ready  to  begin.  They  were 
then  brought  out,  and  ranged  side  by  side  behind  a  rope  called  '  alba  linea ' 
or  '  calx/  which  was  stretched  across  the  oourse,  and  formed  a  barrier,  be- 
yond  which  the  chariots  could  not  advance  tiU  the  signal  was  given  and  the 
rope  with<^rawn.  It  is  from  tbis  obstraction,  or  from  the  '  carcercs/  that  the 
metaphor  in  the  text  is  taken. 

13.  se  non  effugit  unquam.]     Compare  C.  ii.  16.  19. 

14.  Tu  memastinus.]  He  had  been  one  of  the  lowest  slaves,  nsed  for  all 
manner  of  work  in  the  'fiunliia  nrbana,'  and  by  his  pitifnl  countenance  (for 
he  was  afraid  perhaps  to  speak)  had  shown  how  much  he  wished  to  be  de- 
livered  from  tnat  condition,  and  to  be  sent  to  work  on  the  farm,  though  that 
was  generally  considered  to  be  the  greatest  punishment  (see  S.  ii.  7.  118,  n.). 
When  there,  he  had  risen,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  be  villicus.  '  Mediastinus ' 
was  the  name  for  the  lowest  sort  of  slave,  both  in  the  town  and  country  es- 
tidblishraent.  It  is  derived  from  'medius,'  from  his  standing  in  the  midst, 
and  being  at  eveiy  one'8  call. 

iacita  prece]     See  Epp.  i.  16.  59,  n. 

18.  eo  disconvenit]     *  To  this  comcs  the  difference  between  me  and  you.' 

19.  tesca]     *  Tesca '  means  any  rough  wildemess.    It  is  a  rare  word. 

21.  unctapopina]  As  to  'popina'  (which  Horace  calls  'uncta/  becanse 
of  the  greasy  viands  cooked  there),  see  S.  ii.  4.  62,  n. 

23.  Anffulua  isteferet]  Horace  writes  as  if  ho  were  repeating  the  contempt- 
uons  language  of'  the  villicus.  '  That  little  nook  of  yours  wonld  produce 
pepper  and  frankincense  (which  of  course  was  impossible)  sooner  than 
grapes.'  The  grapes  grown  on  the  farm  he  did  not  think  worthy  of  the 
name.  That  l£>race  made  his  own  wine,  and  that  it  was  not  too  bad  to  put 
before  Mtecenas,  we  know  from  C.  i.  20.  Fepper  the  andents  must  have 
obtained,  through  some  channel,  from  India.  'Thus'  or  'tus  olibanum,' 
which  is  a  gnm-resin,  extractcd  from  a  tree  called  now  the  Boswellia  Thuri- 
fera,  was  brought  chiefly  from  Arabia.  See  Viigil  (Georg,  i.  57) :  "India 
mittit  ebur,  molles  sua  tura  Sabaei." 

25.  meretrix  tibidnay]  The  '  tibia '  was  played  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
«nd  chiefly  by  women  at  meals. 

26.  et  tamen  urges]  This  is  said  with  a  sort  of  mock  compassion :  '  And 
yet,  poor  man  1  (though  you  have  none  of  these  comforts  to  help  you  on 
your  way,)  you  have  to  go  on  tnming  np  the  rough  soil,  ffeeding  the  oxen, 
lookingont  forfloods,  and  all  that.'  ^Jampridcm  non  tacta'  implies^that 
Horace's  property  had  been  neglected  before  it  came  into  his  posses^sion. 
MflBoenas  had  probably  never  resided  there,  and  perhaps  he  had  not  been 
long  owner  of  it  when  ne  gave  it  to  Horace.  One  of  the  dntips  tha  *  ^.^-nc^-^ » 
.  45 
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liad  to  attend  to,  was  looking  to  the  banks  of  the  rirer  (Digentia),  which  it 
was  apt  to  burst  or  overflow  when  the  rains  came  down  heavily.  Horace 
has  'docere'  again  in  this  connection  (A.  P.  67). 

31.  quidnostrum  amcentum  dividat]  *  What  disturbs  our  harmony/  or  pre- 
vents  ns  from  agreeing  in  opinion  ;  which  is,  that  whereas  I  can  look  back 
upon  my  past  enjoyments  with  pleasure,  and  am  glad  to  quit  them,  now  that 
my  time  of  life  requircs  it,  to  retire  to  the  country,  where  I  am  free  from 
jealonsies  and  vexations,  you  are  longing  to  get  back  to  your  former  life  and 
give  up  the  country,  which  many  a  poor  slave  in  the  town  envies  you.  So 
uie  ox  envies  the  horse,  and  the  horse  envies  the  ox,  but  my  judgment  is, 
that  each  should  do  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  for  (31  -  iin.). 

32.  tenues  decuere  toqae]  The  toga  was  generally  made  of  a  thick  woollen 
cloth,  but  tliere  were  Ughter  and  finer  sorts  for  summer.  These  were  called 
'rasae,'  because  the  nap  was  clipped  close.  'l^itidi  capilli'  refers  to  tlie 
anointing  of  the  head  at  meals.     Sec  C.  ii.  7.  23,  n. 

33.  immunem  Cinarae]  Though  Cinara  loved  money,  and  he  had  none  to 
give,  yet  she  was  fond  of  him.    As  to  this  woman,  see  C.  iv.  1.  3,  n. 

34.  media  de  luce]  *  Soon  afVer  noon '  (see  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n.).  It  need  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  Their  drinking  was  not  unc*ommonIy  carried  on  frora 
three  or  four  o'ciock  till  past  midnight,  but  with  idle  people,  or  on  particular 
occasions,  it  began  earlier.  '  Bibulum '  depends  upon  '  scis.'  As  to  Falemi, 
see  C.  i.  20.  10,  n. 

^  36.  sed  non  incidere  ludum.]     *  I  am  not  ashamed  to  amuse  myself  some- 
times,  but  I  am  ashamed  never  to  break  off  or  interrupt  my  amusements.' 
He  liked  relaxation,  but  thought  it  shame  to  be  always  idle. 
40.  vrbana  diaria]     See  S.  i.  5.  69. 

42.  calo  argtUus]  The  word  '  calo '  was  applied  to  the  menial  slaves  in 
general,  though  it  is  not  a  generic  title  for  such,  like  'mediastinus*  (v.  14). 
See  S.  i.  6.  103,  n.  The  meaning  of  *argutus'  here  is  doubtful.  It  may 
mean  *  sharp,'  or  it  may  mean  *  noisy.' 

43.  ephippia]  'Ephippium'  was  a  saddle,  which  the  Homans  appear  to 
have  used,  having  copied  it  from  the  Greeks.  It  did  not  diifcr  materiAlly 
from  ours,  except  that  it  had  no  stirrups.  A  saddle-cloth  was  wom  under 
it,  sometimes  highly  omamented. 


EPISTLE    XV. 

NoTHiNG  is  known  of  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  He 
is  called,  in  the  MSS.  inscriptions,  C.  Nnmonius  Vala.  It  appears  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  southem  coast  of  Italy,  and  Horace,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  his  physician  no  longer  to  go  (as  he  had  been  wont)  to 
Baia3,  had  a  mind  to  try  one  of  the  southem  ports ;  and  he  writes  to  Vala 
for  information  about  thcm.  It  is  an  unconnected  sort  of  Epistle,  with  a  long 
digrcssion  upon  the  lament  of  Baiae  at  the  loss  of  her  invalids,  and  another 
upon  wines,  and  a  third,  which  occupies  half  the  Epistle,  upon  the  profligacy 
of  one  Mssnius,  who  squandered  all  his  money  on  good  living,  and  then 
turaed  to  living  at  the  expense  of  others.  When  he  had  nothing  better,  he 
ate  tripe,  and  abused  all  spendthrifts ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  any  money, 
he  spent  it  in  the  same  way  again.  Such  am  I,  says  Horace ;  when  I  am 
short  of  money,  I  commend  the  serenity  of  a  humble  life ;  when  a  windfall 
drops  in,  I  am  ready  to  bo  as  extravagant  as  you  please. 

AU  this  has  not  much  connection  with  the  professed  object  of  the  letter. 

1.  Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,]  Vclia  or  Elea,  famous  as  the  residence  of 
Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  thc  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  birth- 
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place  of  Parmenides  and  Zcno,  was  a  town  of  Lncania,  near  the  month  of 
the  river  Heles  or  Elecs  (Aicnto).  Salernum  in  Campania  was  situatcd  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Pa>stum,  now  tlie  gulf  of  Salemo,  on  the  heights 
above  the  modem  town,  which  is  close  to  the  sea.  These  places  were  not 
very  much  frequented,  it  would  secm,  at  this  time,  but  a  new  doctor  was 
bringing  them  into  fashion. 

2.  qualis  wia,]  Saleraum  was  sitnated  on  a  very  good  road,  the  Via 
Aquilia,  of  wWch  there  was  a  branch  from  Picenum  as  far  as  Paestum. 
Thence  to  Velia,  about  twenty  miles,  there  was  no  Boman  road. 

Baias\  The  atmospherc  of  Baise  appears  to  have  been  clear,  and  tho 
place  attractive.  (Horace  calls  it  'liquidae,'  C.  iii.  4.  24,  and  *amoenae,' 
Epp.  i.  1.  83.)  This  made  it  the  most  favorite  resort  of  wealthy  Bomans. 
To  invalids  thero  was  the  additional  attraction  of  hot  sulphurous  springs. 
Horace  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Baite,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
connecting  it  with  the  Sabine  hills,  Praeneste,  and  Tibur,  in  C.  iii.  4 ;  but  it 
appears  he  was  now  adviscd  to  try  a  different  treatment,  and  seek  some 
other  climate.  *  Supervacuus '  means  'useless';  the  place  would  do  bim 
no  good.    As  to  the  form  of  the  word,  see  C.  ii.  20.  24. 

3.  Musa  —  Antonius]  This  physician  was  a  f i-eedman  of  Augustns,  and 
came  into  notice  chiefly  through  curing  him  of  a  bad  illness  he  contracted  in 
the  Cantabrian  expedition.  Having  found  cold  bathing  snccessful  with  the 
emperor,  Musa  appears  to  have  made  that  his  general  principle  of  treatment. 
At  any  rate,  he  recommended  it  to  Horace,  and  he  followed  his  advice,  not 
without  reluctance,  as  it  would  seem  from  this  Epistle.  The  death  of  Mar- 
cellus  may  have  contributed  to  making  Baiie  unpopular  for  a  time,  but  it 
soon  recovered  its  character  (see  above,  Epp.  1.  83).  There  are  some  frng- 
ments  of  medical  works  by  Musa  still  extant,  and  he  is  fi-equently  referred  to 
ns  an  authority  by  Galen.  The  order  of  the  names  is  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii. 
2.3;  11.2. 

et  tamen  Ulis  Me  facit  inuisum,']  The  sentence  is  this :  "  Antonius  Musa 
makcs  out  that  Baise  is  useless  for  me,  and  yct  he  makes  Baitc  hate  mc,  be- 
cause  I  am  drenching  myself  with  eold  water  in  the  middle  of  winter." 
Horace  goes  on  to  say  that  the  town  is  angry  with  all  the  patients  for  de- 
serting  it. 

5.  Sane  murteta  reUnqui]  'Murteta'  means  groves  in  which  hoiises  were 
erected  over  sulphur  springs  for  vapor  baths. 

8.  Qui  caput  et  stomachum]  A  douche  bath  on  the  head  or  stomach  would 
now  be  thought  a  strong  remedy  even  by  hydropathists ;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  which  ancient  physicians  recommended. 

9.  Gusinis  Gabio8que\  Clusium  (Chiusi)  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Etmria,  the  capital  of  Porsenna,  and  the  place  whcre  the  Gauls  received  that 
insnlt  which  led  to  their  siege  of  Home  (Liv.  v.  33).  It  was  situatcd  on  tho 
Via  Cassia,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Romc.  Strabo  (v.  3)  men- 
tions  several  cold  streams  at  this  place,  called  ra^^AX/SovXa,  which  were  use- 
ful  in  many  complaints  both  for  bathing  and  drinking. 

10.  deversoria]  See  S.  i.  5.  2,  n.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 
at  Sinuessa,  leading  to  Cumse,  called  the  Via  Domitiana ;  but  that,  as  tho 
name  shows,  was  not  constracted  at  this  time,  and  probably  the  traveller 
wonld  have  to  continue  along  tho  Via  Appia  till  he  came  to  Capua,  from 
whence  the  Via  Campana  went  to  CamsB  to  tho  right,  and  the  Via  Aquilia 
went  straight  on  to  Salernum,  and  the  Appia  branchcd  off  through  Caudium 
to  Beneventum.  (See  S.  i.  5.  50.  71.)  This  cxplains  *laeva  habena.'  The 
horse  would  tum  to  the  right  as  usual  to  go  to  CumsB  (whence  the  road  was 
continned  to  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  to  Bauli  and  Baias,  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Cumss). 

16.  vina  nifiil  moror  illius  orae  f]    The  nearest  place  to  Salemnm  spoken 
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of  aa  growing  wities  iB  SaTrentiim  (Sorrento),  at  the  cnd  of  lihe  promontory 
that  b«ars  its  name,  and  forms  the  southem  houndary  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
This  wine  is  me\itioned  in  S.  ii.  4.  55.  Horace  had  no  high  opinion  of  it. 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  about  the  wine,  which  he  knew  was 
bad. 

17.  perferre  patiqtte,']  This  pleonasm  occurs  again  in  the  next  Satire,  t. 
74.    It  serres  to  make  np  a  verse. 

21.  Luoanae]     This  supposes  he  was  going  to  Yelia. 

24.  Pkaeaxque  reuertiy]     See  Epp.  i.  2.  28. 

26.  Afaenitu,]  See  S.  i.  1.  101,  n.  'Fortiter*  is  used  ironically.  'Ur- 
banus '  means  '  witty.'  '  Scurra  vagus '  means  a  parasite  who  was  ready  to 
dine  anywhere,  paying  for  his  dinner  with  his  jokes. 

31.  Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque]  AU  these  words  belong  to  'mar 
oelli/  as  to  which  see  S.  ii.  3.  229,  n.  He  was  a  plague  that  wasted,  a 
tempest  that  swept,  a  gulf  that  swallowed  up,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
market. 

87.  corrector  Bestius.]  The  meaning  is,  that  MsBnius,  whenever  he  could 
not  get  a  good  dinner  from  one  of  those  who  patronized  or  were  afraid  of  him, 
would  dine  prodigiouslj  ofT  tripe  and  coarso  mutton,  and  then  declare  all 
good  livera  ought  to  be  branded  on  the  belly :  a  censor  as  strict  as  Bestius, 
who  was,  no  doubt,  some  person  well  known  at  the  time,  perhaps  as  a  spare 
liver  or  reprover  of  profiigate  living,  thongh  nothing  is  known  of  him  now. 
'  Corrector '  is  here  used  for  a  reformer  of  morals,  as  in  £pp.  ii.  1. 129  it  is 
applied  to  poets. 

39.  Verterat  in  fumum  et  dnerem,]  This  was  evidently  an  ordinary  way 
of  speaking.  He  got  rid  of  all  tbe  plunder  he  made  from  fools  who  patron- 
ized  him. 

41.  NU  mdius  turdo,  nil  vulm]  As  to  'turdus,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  10,  n.  The 
womb  and  breast  ('sumen')  of  a  sow,  especially  after  hcr  first  litter,  were 
considered  great  delicacies. 

42.  Nimirum  hic  ego  sum;]  Compare  Epp.  6.  40:  "ne  fueris  hic  tu." 
ivravB*  eifii  ia  a  common  expression  with  the  Tragedians.  '  Nimirum,'  *  of 
course,  as  is  natural :  how  could  anything  better  be  expected  of  me  ? '  (See 
Epp.  9.  1.)  He  means  to  say,  that  of  course,  like  his  neighbors,  he  professes 
love  for  poverty  while  he  is  poor,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  any  money  he  is 
ready  for  any  extravagance. 

46.  nitidisfundata  pecunia  viUis.]  *  Villa '  was  a  country  honse,  as  opposed 
to  'aedes,'  a  town  house.     There  were  'villae  rusticae,'  farmihouses,  and 

*  villae  urbanae,'  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  (to  which  sense  we 
limit  the  word  in  our  use  of  it)  or  in  the  country,  but  built  in  many  respects 
after  the  fashion  of  town  houses.  The  '  urbanae  villae '  were  often  bnilt  at 
great  expense,  with  rauch  marble  about  them,  which  is  referrcd  to  in  *  nitidis.' 

*  Eundata '  means  *  invested.'    It  is  not  so  used  elsewherc. 


EPISTLE    XVI. 

QmNTius,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  cannot  bo  idcntificd  with 
any  known jpcrson.  The  samc  namc  is  connected  with  thc  elcvcnth  Ode  of 
the  second  Book ;  but  therc  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  one 
person.  Therc  is  no  morc  reason  in  tho  Epistlc  thanin  the  Odc  why  a  name 
should  appear  at  all ;  for  thc  subjcct  is  general,  being  tho  liability  of  men  to 
be  deceived  in  respect  to  their  own  goodness  and  that  of  othera  by  the  judg- 
mcnt  of  the  multitude.    This  discom-se  is  appcndcd,  rather  abraptly,  to  a 
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Bhoit  detk^tion  of  Horaee's  residence,  in  antidpatioH  of  &e  inqmries  he 
snpposes  QnintiQS  might  make  on  that  sabject 

1.  fundus]     See  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n. 

2.  Artx)  pascat  kerum]  Horace  had  some  of  his  land  nnder  his  own  culti- 
"«atioli ;  but  it  wa»  no  great  quantity,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
slaves  emplojed  npon  it  (S.  ii.  7. 118).  The  rest  he  seems  to  hare  let  (Epp. 
14.  2,  n.).  Part  of  his  land  wais  arable,  and  part  of  it  meadow  (Epp.  15. 
26-30,  and  O.  iii.  16.  30,  ''segetis  certa  fides  meae'').  He  had  &  garden 
(Epp.  14.  42).  He  most  also  have  had  vines  (23,  n.).  In  short,  it  was  an 
ordinaiy  farm  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  second  and  tfaird  veises  Horace  re> 
oottnts  the  different  prodnctions  of  his  farm,  while  he  snpposes  Qointius  to 
ask  abont  tibem. 

2.  ^pulentet]    This  is  a  rare  word,  and  does  not  occur  in  any  earHer  writer. 

3.  an  amkta  vUibus  vlmo,]  See  0.  iL  15.  5 :  '' platanusqae  caelebs  Evincet 
nlmos." 

5.  Cmtinui  montes]  The  yalley  of  the  Licenza  is  the  only  ▼•fley  wlnch 
cnts  the  range  of  monntains  eztending  from  the  Campaena  above  Tibur  to 
Carseoli,  about  forty-fiYe  miles  from  Bome.  Witfaout  mis  'raliey  this  im- 
mense  bedy  would  oe  a  continuous  mass.  It  lies  neariy^north  and  south, 
which  conesponds  with  tbe  description  of  the  text.     See  C.  i.  17.  1,  n. 

8.  Temperiem  laudes.]  The  position  of  the  yalley  keeps  it  cool  in  snmmer 
and  warm  in  wintec,  th^  latter  by  tfae  exclnsion  of  the  north  wind  (Tramon- 
tana).  The  Scirocco  ('plumbeus  Auster')  is  modified  in  its  strengtii  and 
character  aa  it  penetrates  tfae  mountains. 

Qitid,,  ai  rubicKnda]  •'  Why,  if  I  tell  you  that  my  tfaoms  hear  abnndantly 
Ihe  red  comel  and  the  plum,  that  my  oaks  and  my  ilexes  de^ht  my  pigs 
with  plenty  of  acoms,  and  their  master  with  plenty  of  shade,  yon  may  say  it 
is  the  woods  of  Tarentum,  brought  nearer  to  Bome.'  '  £^ruge  *  is  nowhere 
else  used  for  aooms,  the  common  food  for  pigs. 

12.  Fonsetiam]  There  are  two  small  streams  wfaich  feed  the  Licenza  in 
this  yalley,  whicfa  tfaat  river  nearly  bisects.  Either  of  tbese  rivuleta  may  be 
Ihe  ooe  Hocaee  allndes  to. 

14.  Jluit  utilis,]    See  note  on  y.  8  c^  the  last  Epistle. 

15.  duloee,  etiam  si  credU  amoenae,]  A  place  may  be  '  dnlds '  fVom  associ- 
ation  or  other  causes :  it  can  only  be  '  amoenus '  from  its  cllmate^  itb  beanties, 
and  so  forth.  As  to  '  Septembribus  horis/  see  S.  ii.  6. 18,  n.,  and  fotr '  audia ' 
see  note  on  y.  20  of  the  same  Satire. 

17.  Tu  reete  vivit]  He  goes  on  to  coropliment  and  advise  his  friend: 
'  Yonr  life  is  what  it  should  be,  if  you  are  carefol  to  be  what  yon  are  ac- 
coanted.  Eor  all  Rome  has  long  spoken  of  yon  as  a  happy  man.  Bnt  I  am 
afraid  lest  yon  sfaould  trust  tfae  judgment  of  others  about  you,  rather  than 
yonr  own.' 

24.  pudar  tna/i»]  See  S.  ii.  3.  39,  n.  He  says  it  is  a  &lfle  shaiEne  that 
would  induce  a  patient  to  conceal  his  sores  from  the  physician ;.  and  so  it  is 
ibr  a  man  to  hide  his  defects,  rathcr  than  bring  them  to  the  wiae  to  cure. 

25.  Si  quis  beUa  <i&i]  '  Tibi '  depends  on  *  pngnata/  whicfa  is  joined  li^ith 
'bella'  in  C.  iii.  19.  4.  See  note  on  C.  ii.  6.  11.  Quintius  had  no  doubt 
seen  service ;  but,  says  Horace,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  of  your  campaign- 
ing  in  such  langnage  as  tfais  (then  he  qnotes  two  lines,  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  panegyric  of  Varius  on  Augnstus,  referred  to  On  C.  i.  6.  11),  you  would 
recognize  it  aa  meant,  not  for  you,  but  for  CsBSar.  But  if  you  alk)w  yourgelf 
to  bi  called  wise  and  coirect,  does  your  life  correspond  to  that  name  any 
more  than  your  military  cxploits  to  the  above  encomium  1  Literally,  *  Do 
yon  answer  in  yonr  own  name,'  or  *on  your  own  acconnt?*  *  Vaenae  . 
anres '  aie  eaza  which,  being  nnoccnpied,  are  ready  to  reoeiTe  what  ifl  epoken* 
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27.  Tenewuufu — popidttm]  'Whetherthjpcople  eare  for  thrsafetyinore, 
or  thoa  for  thcirs,  m&j  Jove  ever  doabtfal  keep,  he  who  watches  orer  botfa 
thee  and  Rome.'  The  meaning  of  this  is,  *  May  thy  coontiy  erer  care  for 
thee,  and  thou  for  thy  coantry,  with  an  eqaal  affection.' 

30.  Cam  pateris  sapiats]     See  C.  i.  2.  43,  n. 

31.  Nempe  Vir  bonut]  Qointios  is  sapposed  to  answer,  'Tes,  Bnrely,  I 
like  to  be  called  good  and  wise,  and  so  do  yoa.'  '  Nay,'  replies  Horace, 
*  such  praise  as  this  is  given  one  day,  and  may  be  withdrawn  the  next ;  and 
you  are  obliged  to  resisn  yonr  claim,  becaase  yon  know  yoa  do  not  deserve 
it  Bat  if  a  man  attacks  me  with  charges  I  know  I  am  innocent  of,  is  that 
to  affect  me  and  make  me  blash  f ' 

40.  Vir  bonus  est  quis  t]  The  answer  is  to  this  effect :  "  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  good  man  is  he  who  nevcr  transgresses  the  laws ;  who  is  seen  act- 
ing  as  '  jadex '  in  important  canses,  and  has  never  been  known  to  be  corropt ; 
whom  men  choose  as  their  sponsor,  and  whose  testimony  carries  weight  in 
conrt ;  bat  all  the  while  the  man's  own  neighborhood  and  family  may  know 
him  to  be  fonl  within,  thoagh  fair  enoagh  without" 

41.  Qtft  conguUa  pairum,]  Of  the  component  parts  of  the  Koman  ciyil  law 
Horace  mentions  tnree.  '  Jura '  signifies  legal  lights  and  rules  of  law.  It 
has  ihe  latter  meaning  here.  '  Leges/  properly  so  called,  were  laws  passed 
in  the  '  comitia  centnriata.'  Thcy  were  first  approved  by  the  senate,  and 
then  proposed  to  the  comitia  by  a  magistratos  of  senatorial  rank.  '  Plebis- 
cita,'  laws  passed  by  the  plebs  in  their  oomitia  tributa,  were  made  binding  on 
the  whole  people  by  the  *  lex  Hortensia,'  passed  b.  c.  288,  and  thenceforward 
they  had  the  force  of  leges.  '  Senatas-consalta '  ('  consnlta  patmm ')  iq>pear, 
in  some  instances,  to  have  had  the  force  of  law  daring  the  repuUic ;  under 
the  empire,  they  superseded  the  legislation  of  the  comitia.  Horace  might 
have  added  other  paits  of  law,  and  more  particalarly  '  mores,'  which  were  all 
those  laws  that  sprang  from  immemorial  usage. 

42.  iecantur]  See  S.  i.  10.  15,  n.  '  Tcnere,'  in  the  sense  of  gaining  a 
cause,  is  not  oommon.  It  is  nsed  by  Cicero  (Fro  Caedna,  c  24) :  "  Scaevola 
cansam  apud  oentumviros  non  tenait." 

43.  Quo  res  tponaore]  See  S.  ii.  6.  23,  n.  Horaoe  means  a  man  whose 
credit  is  good  as  a  sponsor  and  a  witness. 

46.  Necfurtumfed]  There  aro  some  who  Ihink  themselves  yeiy  good, 
who  wonld  be  had  if  they  dared.  To  sach  a  one  Horace  answers  as  he  an- 
Bwered  his  slave,  when  he  boasted  of  his  goodness.  Yv.  46-56  are  a  dia- 
logue  between  the  slave  and  his  master ;  the  application,  being  easily  made, 
is  not  expressed.  Not  to  be  Tcry  wicked  does  not  make  a  man  good;  nor  is 
it  sufiScient  to  abstain  from  crime  throngh  fear  of  punishment :  onr  motive 
should  be  the  love  of  virtue  for  her  own  sake.  '  Sabellus '  may  mean  the 
'  villicns,'  or  it  may  be  taken  for  any  plain-judging  man.  Many  suppose 
Horace  means  himself    Orelli  does  so.     '  Frugi '  is  explained  on  S.  ii.  5.  77. 

57.  Ftr  honua,  omnejorum]  He  whom  the  people  believe  to  be  good,  whom 
everybody  tums  to  look  at  as  he  walks  throngh  the  Forum,  and  lookis  up  to 
when  he  speaks  in  the  oourts.  *'  Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loqaen> 
tem."  (Epp.  6. 19.)  There  were  three  principal  *fora'  in  Bome,  in  which 
judicial  and  other  public  (as  well  as  mercantile)  bnsiness  was  carried  on. 
The  Forum  Bomanum  was  simply  calied  Forum,  because  it  was  the  largest ; 
and  till  the  time  of  Jnlius  Ciesar  it  was  the  only  one.  The  dictator  b^gan 
the  erection  of  another,  adioining  the  Forum  Bomannm,  and  it  was  called 
after  him.  It  was  finished  by  Augustus.  Afterwards  Augustns  built  a  small 
forum  in  the  same  neighborhood,  wherein  none  bnt  judicial  business  was 
transacted.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restorcd  by  Hadrian. 
Other  'fora'  were  afterwards  erected  by  different  emperors  (Nerva,  TrajaHy 
Yespasian).    In  every  '  forum '  there  wos  a  '  basilica  ^  (or  more  than  one),  a 
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bttilding  dcvotcd  to  thc  joint  purposes  of  judicial  and  commercial  business. 
At  the  end  of  the  bullding  was  a  part  called  *  tribunal/  devoted  to  law. 

58.  vel  porco  vel  bove]  The  animals  most  commonly  sacriiiced  by  the  Ro- 
mans  were  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen.  On  public  occasions  theso  three  were  sac- 
rificed  together,  and  the  sacrifice  was  called  *  suovetaurilia/  being  a  combina- 
tion  of  the  three  names.  Private  persons  would  only  sacrifice  the  diree  on 
great  occasions,  and  on  some  there  would  be  scveral  of  each  or  any  of  them 
oifered  tc^ether.  Ordinarily  they  sacrificed  but  one,  according  to  thcir 
means  or  their  zeal. 

59.  Jane  pater  I\  See  S.  ii.  6. 20,  n.  Silent  devotion  waa  not  practised  or 
understood  by  the  ancicnts,  any  more  than  it  is  by  the  heathen  or  Mahomc- 
tans  now :  fiera  (f>^vTJ^  tijxfo-Oai  bcl  is  reported  to  have  bccn  a  saying  of 
Pythagoras.  Silent  prayers  were  supposed  to  be  a  veii  cither  for  improper 
petitions,  or  magical  mcantations,  or  something  wrong.  To  speak  with  mcn 
as  if  the  gods  were  listening,  and  with  the  gods  so  as  men  might  overhear,  is 
a  rule  found  in  more  than  one  writer. 

60.  Pulchra  TMvema,]  Lavema  was  a  goddcss  associated  with  Mercurius, 
as  the  god  who  presided  over  thieving.  Tno  derivation  of  tho  word  is  uncer- 
tain. 

64.  In  triviis  Jixtim]  Persius,  speaking  of  a  man  who  was  above  sordid 
ways,  says  (v.  110),  "Inquo  luto  fixum  possis  transcenderc  nummum," 
where  there  is  a  Scholium  which  sajs  that  boys  used  to  fosten  an  as  to  the 
pavement,  and  amuse  themselves  with  watching  pcople  stop  to  pick  it  up. 
Whether  this  is  rcfcrred  to  by  Horace,  or  whether  any  such  practice  e^istea, 
is  doubtful.  It  is  very  likely  Horaco  means  no  moro  than  a  man  stooping  to 
pick  up  an  as  from  the  mnd. 

65.  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;]  Horaco  joins  fear  and  desiro  in  Epp.  i.  2. 51, 
and  ii.  2.  155. 

67.  Perdidit  arma,]  The  man  who  is  ever  hurrying  aftcr  moncy,  and 
fiwallowed  up  in  love  of  it,  has  cast  away  his  arms,  and  run  away  from  tho' 
ranks  of  virtue.  If  you  catch  him,  do  not  pnt  him  to  death,  bnt  sell  him  for, 
a  slave,  which  is  all  he  is  fit  for.  He  may  do  good  scrvico  in  keeping  cattlc,' 
or  ploughing,  or  going  with  his  master,  tho  mercator,  to  sea,  replenishing  the 
markct,  and  so  forth. 

69.  Vendere  cum  possis]  One  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  Ro^j 
mans  got  their  slaves,  in  earlicr  timcs,  was  tho  prisoners  of  war.  Dcalers 
always  accompanied  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  them.  The^j 
were  sold  on  the  spot  by  auction,  *  sub  corona,'  that  is,  with  a  chaplet  on  their, 
head  to  mark  them  for  salo.  See  Csesar  (B.  G.  iii.  16).  Captives  reserved 
to  foUow  the  triumph  of  tho  commandcr  wero  put  to  death  when  the  proces- 
sion  waa  over  (see  £pod.  7.  8,  n.).  The  law-writers  derive  *servus'  from 
'servare,'  as  prisoners  kept  for  slavery  wero  not  put  to  death.  'Annona'i 
proi>erIy  signifies  the  year^s  supply  of  provisions  from  tho  harvest.  '  Penus ' 
signifies  provisions  of  all  sorts ;  here  it  means  all  sorts  of  imported  provisions, 
preserves,  etc.    *  Penus '  is  of  two  declcnsions,  the  second  and  thirf. 

73.  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens]  *  The  virtuous  and  wise  man  can  speak  to  For-' 
tune  as  Dionysus  did  to  Pentheus.'  The  soene  alluded  to  is  that  in  the  Bac- 
chflB  of  Euripides  (489,  sqq.).  Yv.  495,  496  are  almost  literally  translated  in 
w.  77,  78.  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebcs,  hcaring  that  a  young  stranger  has 
come  to  his  country,  giving  himsclf  out  to  bc  Dionysns,  and  has  temptcd  all 
the  women  to  go  out  and  do  honor  to  him,  sends  his  servants  to  apprehend 
him.  The  god  allows  himself  to  be  taken,  and,  when  bronght  before  the 
king,  describes  himscif  as  the  servant  of  Dionysus.  Then  follows  a  dialogue, 
of  which  liie  verses  abovc  referred  to  form  part.  The  application  is  obvions. 
The  good  man  can  bid  defiance  to  the  rcvcrses  of  Fortune,  since  at  any  time 
he  wishea  he  caa  call  death  to  his  assistance,  —  a  bad  doctrine  for  good  mer 
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Ciceio  did  not  approTe  of  it  He  says,  "  retat  pTtha^ras  injossti  imperato* 
ris,  id  est  Dei,  de  praesidio  et  statione  vitae  decedere"  (Cat.  Maj.  c.  20). 
The  ancients  had  yery  loose  notions  on  suicide. 

79.  tncrs  uLtima  linea  renan  est]  This  refers  to  the  '  alba  linea '  mentioned 
on  £pp.  14.  9,  which  was  the  goal  as  welL  as  starting-point  in  the  chaiiofr- 
xaces. 


EPISTLE     XVII. 

Who  ScsBTa  was  there  are  no  means  of  determining,  and  it  is  qtiite  im- 
matcrial.  He  bears  no  part  in  the  Epistle,  which  might  have  been  addressed 
to  anybody  of  his  age.  Its  professed  porpose  is  to  instroct  a  ^oong  man  how 
to  rise  in  the  world  by  payine  court  to  great  people,  which  is  declared  to  be 
an  art  of  no  small  ment.  Tne  chief  secret  oi  this  art  is  said  to  be  a  well- 
affected  modesty,  and  a  tact  in  letting  yoar  wants  be  rather  felt  than  heard  by 
your  patron,  and  this  is  tho  only  advice  tliat  is  offered.  The  EpistLe  ends 
abruptly,  and  is  a  mere  fragment. 

3.  docendus  acOiuc,]  He  was  young,  and  had  yet  much  to  leam.  '  Amica- 
Ins '  is  a  diminutive  expressing  endcarment. 

4.  CcKcus  iter  mmstrare  velit ;]  Erasmus  quotes  as  a  proverb  /a^tc  rv<f}k6tf 
Sbriyovj  fJifjTe  tKvorfrov  av\i^v\ov.  Our  Lord  twice  used  it  in  instmcting 
his  disciples  (Matt.  xv.  14,  Luke  vi.  39). 

8.  Ferentintm]  This  was  a  municipium  on  the  Yia  lAtina,  about  forty- 
six  miles  from  Kome,  in  the  country  of  the  Hemid.  It  still  retains  its  name 
Eerentino.  It  appears  not  to  have  becn  much  frequented,  and  Horace  recom- 
mends  his  friend  to  go  there,  if  the  object  of  his  wishes  is  to  avoid  the  noise 
of  the  town,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  which  he  says  is  not  without  its  recom* 
mendations. 

10.  moriensquefefeUit.]  Horace  uses  'fallere '  as  the  Greeks  nsed  'kav6aveuf 
(see  C.  iii.  16.  32,  n.).  Bnt  it  is  only  used  absolutely  here  and  in  the  next 
Epistle  (v.  103).  Horaco  takes  his  expression  from  the  Greek  proverb 
XdBe  j9(4uo-af ,  which  appears  to  have  l^n  nsed  by  the  Epicoreana  and 
Cyrenaics. 

11.  Si  prodesse  tttis]  Horace^s  aigument  for  servility  is,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary,  if  a  man  wants  to  be  of  nse  to  his  friends,  and  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. 

12.  siccus  ad  undum.]  As  a  poor  man  to  the  rich.  '  Siccus '  means  poor, 
as  one  who  cannot  command  a  dinner,  or  can  only  command  a  dry  one ; 
and  '  nnctus '  means  a  rich  man  who  fares  sumptaously.  The  Cynica  were 
called  ^r)p6tf>ayoi  from  their  abstinenoe,  and  ^tfpofjiayia  among  the  early 
Christians  was  a  fast. 

13.  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter]  There  is  a  story  of  Aristippus,  tbat  he  waa 
one  day  passing  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  while  he  was  washing  some  Tegetables 
for  his  dinner,  and  he  was  accosted  thus  :  "  If  you  had  leamt  to  put  up  with 
this,  you  would  not  haTO  been  a  slaTe  in  the  palace  of  kings,'*  alladinc>  to 
his  haTing  been  the  guest  of  Dionysins  of  Syracnse.  The  answer  of  Aris- 
tippus  was :  "  And  if  you  knew  how  to  associate  with  your  fellows,  you 
Would  not  now  be  washing  herbs." 

15.  mti  me  notat.]     *  Kotare'  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  (see  S.  i.  6.  20,  n.). 

18.  Mordacem  Ci/nicum]  The  Cynics  receiTed  their  name  from  the  place 
where  Antisthenes  tanght,  the  Cynosarges,  a  g^nnnasinm  at  Athens.  The 
popular  notion  of  a  Cynic  (exprcssed  by  'mordacem/  'biting')  is  deriTed 
lather  from  the  condact  of  the  foUowers  (of  whom  Diogeiieawa»  ond)  than 
of  the  fonnder  of  the  schooL 
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19.  Seurror  ego  ip9e  m>^t  J  Thls  yerb  does  not  occnr  elsew&ere.  The  par^ 
ticiple  is  med  in  the  next  £pi6tle  (r.  2).  Aristippus  is  snpposed  to  pany 
the  blow  ('  eludere/  a  metaphor  taken  froin  the  giadiatdrs)  of  Diogenes  by 
admittiHg,  for  the  sake  of  ai^anent,  that  he  acted  parasite  to  a  king ;  yet  it 
was  for  his  own  advantage ;  whereas  the  Cynic  acted  parasite  to  the  popn-^ 
laoe  for  their  aransement ;  tie  begged  their  ^rty  proTisions,  and  gave  them 
snartins^  jests  in  retom ;  and  by  accepting  their  alms,  he  acknowledged 
kimself  their  inferior,  and  tbis  thoogh  he  professcd  to  want  nothing  of  them 
or  any  one  else.  '  Hoc '  refers  to  tbe  remoter  object,  as  in  S.  ii.  2,  where  soe 
Bote  on  y.  30. 

20.  Etptus  me  portet,  alat  reXf']  The  Greeka  had  a  proyerb^,  tmrog  fit  ^^f^^t 
paa-t\«vg  ue  Tp€(l>€h  which  words  are  said  to  haye  been  first  nttered  by  a 
soldier  of  JPhilip  of  Macedon  to  his  mother,  who  entreated  him  to  ask  exemp- 
tion  from  seryice. 

21.  Officiumfacio:1  'Officinm'  is  commonly  applied  to  attendance  on 
great  people ;  and  the  most  seryile  are  wont  to  say  they  are  only  '  doing  their 
duty'  bj  their  betters.  As  to  ^yilia  remm/  see  C  iy.  12. 19,  n.;  S.  ii. 
8.  83. 

23.  Omnis  Aristippum  deeuit  coior]  See  Epp.  i.  1. 18,  n.  '  Color '  is  *color 
vitae'  (S.  ii.  1.  60),  and  corregponds  to  *yifcae  yia'  below  (y.  26).  We  use 
'  complexion '  in  the  same  doable  sense.  Horace  means  that,  while  Aristip- 
pos  paid  coart  to  the  rich,  he  could  do  without  them,  if  necessary.  '  On  the 
other  hand,'-  he  says,  '  he  who,  on  the  principle  of  endurance,  pats  on  his 
double  cloak,  I  should  be  sarprised  if  a  change  of  life  would  soit  him ' ;  that 
is,  he  is  more  the  creatnre  of  nabit  than  the  man  he  condemns. 

25.  duplici  panno]  The  asceticism  of  Diogenes  was  his  way  of  carrying^ 
oat  the  principle  of  endarance,  which  was  a  chief  featare  in  his  teacher^s  sys- 
tcm.  A  coarse  '  abolla,'  a  garment  thrown  loosely  oyer  the  person,  seryed 
faim  for  his  dress,  without  tanic.  He  is  said  to  haye  been  the  first  to  wear  it 
doable  and  to  have  slept  in  it,  and  those  who  foUowed  him,  adopting  tho 
same  practice,  were  called  biirkoelpm-oi  and  axiTmpet»  Juyenal  says  the 
Stoics  difiered  from  the  Cynics  only  in  the  use  of  tho  tuoic  (S.  xiii.  121). 

28.  cdAerrima  per  loca]     See  C.  ii.  12.  20,  n. 

30.  AUer  MUeti  textam]  The  pnrple  and  wool  of  Miletas  wero  held  in 
great  esteem  by  tiie  Greeks.  As  to  '  chlamys,'  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n.  It  ap- 
pears  that  there  were  seyeral  stories  cnrrcnt  among  the  ancients  abont  the 
indifierence  of  Aristippus  to  dress.  '  Cane  pejus  et  angui '  is  a  proyerbial 
way  of  speaking.  *  Pgus '  occars  in  the  same  connection,  C.  iv.  9.  50, 
"  Pejnsque  leto  flagitinm  timet." 

33.  Ueegerere  et  capios]  He  says  triumphs  are  fine  things  (the^  reach  the 
throne  of  Jove  ond  affect  the  skics),  but  there  is  no  smali  merit  in  pleasing 
the  great,  and  it  is  not  eyerybody  who  can  do  it. 

36.  Non  cuivis  homini]  Ov  TTcurrhg  dvbpits  elg  K6ptv$op  ttrff  6  frXovr. 
There  are  various  explanations  given  of  this  proverb,  bnt  none  can  saiely 
be  relied  upon.  *  To  go  to  Corinth '  involvcd  a  difficnlty  in  some  sense  or 
other,  and  so  the  proverb  applies  to  anything  that  is  difficnlt  and  reqoires 
unusual  cleamess. 

37 .  Sedit  qui  timuit]  The  perfect  isused  as  the  aorist  '  He  sits  idle  who 
is  afraid  he  shall  not  succeed.  Esto  !  Be  it  so  (let  him  pass) :  but  what  of 
him  who  succeeds  1     Has  he  not  done  manfully  ? ' 

41.  Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est,]  'Either  virtue  is  an  empty  name,  or  the 
active  man  does  wcU  to  look  for  Iiis  crown  and  his  reward.' 

42.  experiens  vir.]  This  means  an  actiye  man,  who  tries  eyery  means  of 
success. 

45«  caput  hoc  erat,]  He  means  that  modcsty  and  the  absence  of  importu* 
nity  is  the  bcst  way  of  sacceeding  with  tlio  great ;  HQt  t0'be  ea^  to  ask, 
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bnt  to  be  modest,  and  take  what  is  offeied  (see  Int.).  'Erat'  seetns  to 
mean  '  tfais  is  the  point  I  was  coming  to/  But  see  C  L  37.  4,  n. ;  £pp.  L 
4.  6,  n. 

47.  nec  vaidibUis  nec  pcucere  Jirmus,]  *  Not  salable  (becanse  worth  noth- 
ing)  nor  sufficient  for  our  sapport'  '  ITinniis '  with  the  infiuitive  mood  is  the 
oonstructiou  fonnd  so  frequently  in  the  Odes.     Sce  C.  i.  1.  18,  n. 

48.  €kLmat,]  He  does  as  good  as  cry,  *  Give  me  food  1 '  and  the  conse- 
qnence  is  another  chimes  in  with,  '  The  boon  must  be  divided,  and  a  part 
cat  off  for  me.' 

49.  dimduo  findetur  munere  quadra.]  *  Dividaus '  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  divisns ' :  '  qoadra,'  a  foarth  part,  is  put  for  an/  fragment.  See  Forceli. 
for  several  examples. 

50.  Sed  tacitus  pasci]  If  tho  greedj  fellow  could  onlj  have  been  qniet,  he 
might  have  kept  it  all  to  himsclf.  A  crow  cawing  over  the  morsel  luck  or 
thieving  has  thrown  in  his  way,  and  thercby  attracting  the  attention  and  envj 
of  his  brethren,  applies  to  many  a  knave  who  loscs  his  ill-gotten  gains  through 
his  own  folly  in  parading  them. 

52.  Brunaisium  comes  aut  Sun-entum]  To  Brundisinm  a  man  might  eo  on 
business;  to  Surrentum  (Sorrento)  for  the  climate  and  scenerj'',  which  are 
still  very  hcalthy  and  beautiful.  Surrentum  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
about  this  time.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  it  as  a  place  of  resort,  though 
from  this  passage  we  may  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant  spots  on  £e 
Campanian  coast  to  which  the  wealthy  Bomans  went  for  changc  of  air.  Its 
wines  were  celelMrated  (see  Epp.  15.  16,  n.).  In  mentioning  Brundisinm, 
Horace  may  have  been  thinking  of  his  journey  with  Msecenas.  He  says,  if 
a  man,  going  into  the  country  with  his  great  friend,  talks  of  the  roughness  of 
the  roads,  the  bittemess  of  thc  cold,  thc  loss  of  his  purse,  and  so  on,  in  order 
to  get  money  from  his  patron,  he  is  likc  thc  woman  who  is  always  crying  for 
the  pretended  loss  of  a  trinket,  in  hopes  her  lover  will  give  her  more,  till  at 
last  she  is  no  longer  believed ;  or  the  man  who  pretended  he  had  broken  his 
leg  in  order  to  ^t  a  ride,  but  when  he  broke  his  leg  in  eamest,  no  one 
would  listen  to  him. 

54.  viatica]     Sce  Epp.  ii.  2.  26,  n. 

55.  cateUam,]  This  is  a  diminutivo  form  of  '  catena,'  and  is  nsed  for  a 
bracclct  or  necklaco  :  'periscelis'  appears  to  be  an  anklet,  such  as  women, 
and  young  childrcn  of  both  sexes,  in  tho  East,  wear  universally.  *  Nota 
acumina '  means  '  thc  hackneyed  tricks.' 

59.  Fracto  crure  planum,]  The  Komans  adopted  the  Greek  word  TrXopos 
for  a  vagabond  and  impostor.  As  to  *  plurima,'  see  C.  i.  7.  8,  n.  Horace 
makes  the  man  swear  by  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  as  if  that  were  thc  most  sacred 
of  oaths.  Amon^  other  new  superstitions,  the  worship  of  Isis  had  bcen 
lately  introduced  mto  Romo.  Efforts  were  made,  fiom  time  to  time,  to  put 
it  down,  and  Augustus  forbade  its  bein^  exercised  in  the  city.  But  under 
later  emperors  it  became  established,  wim  the  encouragement  of  the  govem-i 
ment,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Serapis.  Osiris  was  not  worshipped  sepa-j 
rately,  but  sharcd,  pcrhaps,  the  reverenco  paid  to  his  wife  (Isis). 


EPISTLE     XVIII. 

This  Epistle  contains  some  more  advice  to  a  yonng  man  bcgianing  life, 
as  to  how  he  should  win  the  favor  of  the  great.  The  person  addressed  is 
young  Lollius,  rcspecting  whom  see  the  Introduction  to  Epp.  2  of  this  booky 
which  is  also  addressed  to  him.  Tho  counscl  Horace  gives  is  not  creditable 
to  himself  or  the  age  he  lired  in. 
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1.  Itberrime  LoUiy]  *  My  fi-ank  Lollius.'  See  Introduction.  On  'metaes/ 
see  C.  ii.  2.  7 ;  and  as  to  *8currantis/  see  last  Ep.,  ver.  19. 

4.  Discolorj\     This  means  no  more  than  '  different.' 

5.  prope  majus,]     See  C.  iv.  14.  20;  S.  ii.  3.  32. 

6.  Asperitas]    A  roughness,  clownish,  uncouth,  and  disgusting. 

7.  ionsa  cuie,]  With  the  hair  cut  short  down  to  the  very  skin,  which  would 
ahow  a  want  of  regard  to  appearances. 

9.  Virtus  est  tnecUum  vitiorum]     See  C.  ii.  10.  5,  n. 

10.  imt  Derisor  lecti]  See  S.  ii.  8.  20,  n.  *Derisor'  means  a  paiasite 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  company  amnsed  with  jokes,  such  as  the 
man  described  in  S.  i.  4.  87,  sq. 

13.  dictata  magistro]     See  S.  i.  10.  75,  n. 

14.  txuies  mimum  tractare  secundas.]  *  Secnndas  agere '  is  a  phrase  taken 
from  the  stage.  It  applied  to  all  the.actors,  except  the  chieif.  In  the  'mimi,' 
which  consisted  chietiy  of  dumb  show,  the  inferior.  parts  were  all  arranged, 
and  the  actors  played,  so  as  to  support  the  principal  eharacter.  In  most 
cases  one  of  the  parts  was  that  of  a  parasite.  The  subordinates  were  also 
called  '  adjutores.'     (See  S.  i.  9.  45,  n. ;  A.  P.  192,  n.) 

15.  cfc  iana  saepe  caprina,]  To  quaiTel  about  goats'  wool  is  plainly  equiv- 
alent  to  quarrelling  about  nothing  at  ali. 

16.  Scilicet  ut  non]  Torsooth,  that  I  should  not  be  believed  before  any- 
body  else,  and  boldly  bark  out  what  I  know  to  be  true  I  Why,  a  second  life 
would  be  a  poor  retum '  (for  such  an  indignity). 

19.  Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  pius ;]  This  is  the  same  sort  of  gossip  that 
Maecenas  is  represented  as  discussing  with  Horace  (S.  ii.  6.  44,  sqq.).  If 
Dolichos  be  right,  the  name  is  that  of  a  Greek  slave,  derived  from  Doliche, 
a  town  of  Thessaly. 

20.  Brwndisium  Minuci]  This  road  is  onl^  once  more  mentioned  by  any 
classical  writer  (Cic.  ad  Ajtt.  ix.  6),  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
about  it  with  certaintv,  except  that  it  passed  by  the  town  of  Alba.  There 
was  a  Porta  Minutia  leading  out  of  Bome,  thc  site  of  which  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  led  from  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
southem  part  of  the  city. 

22.  Ghria  quem  —  vestit]     See  S.  i.  6.  23,  n. 

25.  decem  vitiis  instrvctior]     'Fumished  with  ten  times  as  manv  defects.' 

26.  velutipia  mater]  Like  a  fond  mother  who  wishes  her  child  to  be  wiser 
and  better  than  herseif,  the  patron  advises  his  client. 

30.  Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga ;]  *  A  narrow  toga  suits  my  humble 
fricnd  if  be  be  wise.'  The  size  and  shape  of  the  toga  are  referred  to  on 
£pod.  iv.  8. 

31.  Eutrapdus]  Aristotle  defines  evr/jajrfXto  as  newatdevfuvri  vfipts,  a 
refined  impeninence.  It  appears  that  for  his  wit  this  name  was  giveu  to  P. 
Yolumftius,  an  cques,  and  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  to  whom  aro  addressed 
two  of  Cicero's  lctters  (Ad  Fam.  vii.  32,  33).  From  the  way  Horace  writes, 
he  must  have  becn  dcad  at  this  time. 

34.  honestum  Officium,]  This  means  the  calls  of  duty,  in  a  better  sense 
than  in  the  last  Epistle  (v.  21).     Sce  Epp.  ii.  2.  68. 

36.  Thrax  erit]  Sce  S-  ii.  6.  44.  Horace  says  he  will  get  into  debt,  and 
be  reduced  to  hirc  himsclf  as  a  gladiator,  or  drive  a  costermonger^s  hack. 
*  Ad  imum '  is  not  clsewhere  uscd  as  '  ad  extremum,'  but  it  means  *  when 
he  has  got  to  the  lowest  point.'  As  to  'nummos  alienos,'  see  Epp.  ii. 
2.  12,  n. 

37.  Arcanum  neque  tu]  He  must  not  be  inquisitive  about  his  patron'8 
secrets,  or  betray  them,  nor  praise  his  own  tastes  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
man'8,  nor  tako  to  his  books  when  ho  wants  him  to  go  hunting. 

38.  vino  iortus]    This  expression  is  repeated  in  A.  P.  435. 
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'  41.  Ampkimtts  aique  Zedd]  Thesa  fabnIoiiB  broihetrs,  Ibe  Bons  of  Antidpe 
bj  Zens,  were  diffiBrent  in  their  dispositionSy  the  one  being^  given  to  mosiCy 
and  the  odier  to  conntry  pnrsnits.  Zetbus,  it  appeais,  had  a  contempt  £or 
Amphion'8  \jn,  and  advifled  him  tongbly  to  throw  it  away,  and  take  to 
arms,  and  to  nsefnl  pursnits,  like  his  own. 

46.  Aetoiit  merata  piaais]  See  Epp.  i.  6.  JBtolian  toils  are  totk  fit  for 
Meleager,  the  king  of  JEtolia,  and  the  destrojrer  of  the  CaljdoDiaa  boar* 
With  'senium'  compare  'senectus'  (Epod.  xiii.  5). 
•  48.  pulmenta  laborUma  mpta ;]  Compare  S.  ii.  2.  20 :  "  Tn  pnlmentaria 
qnaere  Sndando.'^  '  Fnlmeatmn '  onginally  signified  aoything  eaten  with 
'  pnls/  porridge  or  gmel  (a  common  dish  with  the  early  Komans),  to  give  it 
a  flaTor.    It  came  sfterwards  to  signif j  any  saTory  dish. 

54.  ProeUa  nutineas  campeetna  J)  Compare  A.  P.  379.  The  aUnsioa  ifl 
to  the  games  on  Ibe  Campns  Martios. 

55.  Cantabrka  bella]     See  C  ii.  6.  2. 

56.  Parthonm  signa]     See  C.  iii.  5,  Introdnction. 

57.  et  »i  quid  abegt]  This  is  mere  flattery,  like  that  abont  the  standardfl. 
Angnstus  had  no  intention  of  extending  the  Koman  empire  at  this  time.  Ko 
furuier  conqnest  was  attempted  tiU  b.  c.  15,  when  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
were  beaten  bj  Dnisns  and  Tiberins,  and  their  countiy  made  into  a  province» 
(See  C.  iv.  4,  Introductioo.) 

58.  Ac,  ns  te  retrafm]  Horace  adds  another  reason  why  he  shonld  nol 
refuse  to  join  the  amusements  of  his  patron,  tbat  he  cannot  say  he  has  no 
tnm  for  that  sort  of  thing,  for  he  is  wont  to  amuse  himself  at  home  with  such 
sports  as  sham-fights,  thongh  Horace  does  not  mean  to  say  he  is  given  to 
wasting  his  time  on  snch  matters. 

59.  extra  numerum  —  modamque]     This  is,  literally,  '  out  of  time  and  tnne.' 

60.  rure  patemo ;]  Wbere  uie  estates  of  the  elder  Lollius  lay,  or  who  was 
his  other  son,  is  not  known.  The  two  brothors,  it  appcars,  got  up  a  repre- 
lentation  of  the  battle  of  Actinm,  on  a  pond  perhaps  in  their  fa3ier's  grounds, 
and  they  made  the  slaves  ('pneros')  act  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  wUle  thej 
took  the  principal  characters  themselves,  the  elder.  acting  Augustus,  aad  hia 
brother  M.  Antonius. 

64.  vesUa  Victoria  fionde  coronet.]  Victoria  is  always  repiesentcd  as  a 
yonng  femaie,  with  wings,  and  with  a  palm-branch  or  a  wreath  in  her  hand, 
or  boih. 

66.  Fautor  xUroque — poUice]  In  the  fights  of  gladiators,  the  people  ex- 
pressed  their  approbation  bv  tnming  their  thumbs  down,  and  the  reverse  by 
uplifting  them.  When  a  gladiator  had  got  his  adversarj  down,  or  disarmed 
him,  he  looked  to  the  spectators  for  this  signal,  and  according  as  the  thumb 
was  up  or  down  he  despatched  or  spared  the  man.  Thns  '  fautor  ntroque 
poIUce '  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.     See  Juvenal  (iii.  36). 

68.  Qftid  ck  quoque  viro  et  cui]  *  Qnoque '  is  from  '  quisqne/  '  evei|^.man.' 
'  Fercontator '  is  a  gossip  who  is  always  asking  qnestions  in  order  to  retail 
the  answcrs,  generally  in  a  perverted  form.  His  ears  are  always  open  to 
pick  up  remarks  ('patnlae'),  and  his  tongne  always  active  to  repeat  them. 

72.  Non  anciUa  tuum]     See  S.  ii.  5.  91,  n.  as  to  the  use  of  'non'  for  *  nc' 

75.  Munere  teparvo  beet]  '  Lest  he  be  generous,  and  make  you  happy  with 
this  trampery  present,  or  be  cruel  and  refuse  it  ^on.'  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning ;  that  is  to  say,  the  patron  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  gratify  hia 
dependant  with  a  present  of  tne  slave  he  admires,  and  then  think  he  has  dona 
enough  for  him,  or  he  may  refuse  to  make  him  the  present,  and  this  would 
give  him  pain. 

78.  guondam]     See  C.  U.  10.  17,  n.     S.  ii.  2.  82. 

79.  deceptu8  omitte  tueri,)  *  When  once  vou  have  fonnd  yourself  deceived, 
do  not  take  him  nnder  yoor  protection,  but  reserve  your  inflmNu:e  for  one 
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yoa  iSioiouffhlj  know,  thal;,  if  teed  be,  yoti  may  be  able  to  Mkee  him  from.  * 
cafaimnj ;  u)r  wben  the  good  ara  slandlered,  what  do  you  sappose  may  not 
happen  to  yoorself  ? '  The  Scholiasts  say  that  Theon  was  a  Boan  of  malig- 
Bant  wit  in  Horace's  time,  and  that  he  ^as  a  *  libertinns '  wbo  provoked  bis 
'■  patronns,'  and  was  tnmed  out  of  his  honse  with  tho  present  of  a  '  quadrans/ 
and  told  to  go'  and  bny  a  rope  to  hang  himseUl  This  is  aU  we  know  oC  hhn, 
and  this  is  very  uncertain. 

91.  media  de  nocie\     See  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n. 

93.  Noctumos  —  vapores.]  This  must  be  taken  to  signify  the  feyerish  heats 
ihat  come  on  after  mnch  drinking. 

95.  obscuri]     *Reserved.* 

100.  Virttttem,  doctrina  parety]  Whether  yirtne  is  a  science  (imarrifii]') 
and  capable  of  being  taught  (tkdcucrfi),  was  discnssed  by  Socrates,  who  held 
that  it  was  so,  in  a  certain  sense.  The  question  was  a  common  rhetorical 
theme  in  Horace's  day. 

103.  /aUentia  semHa  viiae.]  See  Epp.  17.  lO^  n.,  and  compare  Jnyenal 
(x.  363} :  "  semita  certe  Tranquillae  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitae." 

lOi.  geUdtts  Digentia  rimUy]  The  Digentia  (Licenza),  rising  near  Horace'a 
hpuse  (see  Epp.  16.  12,  n.),  after  a  conrse  of  about  six  miles  emptied  itself 
into  the  Anio,  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Via  Valeria,  which  crossed  it. 

105.  QMem  Mandela  bibitA  There  is  a  village  called  Bardcla,  which  prob^ 
ftbly  Btands  on  the  site  of  Mandela.  From  its  position  at  the  head  of  the 
yallcy,  and  the  winds  that  blow  npon  it  from  the  northeast,  it  was  colder 
than  Horace's  residence,  higher  up  the  valley,  which  acconnts  for  the  de^ 
ftcription  *  rugosus  frigore  pagns  *  as  comparcd  with  *  temperiem  landes  *  in 
£pp.  16.  8.  The  expression  may  be  suggested  by  picturcs  and  other  repre- 
MDtations  of  Hiems,  who  is  exhibited  as  a  wrinkled  old  man,  as  Ovid  de- 
scribes  him,  apparently  from  a  picture  also :  **  Inde  scnilis  Hiems  tremulo 
venit  horrida  passu  "  (Mct.  xv.  212). 

111.  Sed  satia  ed]  Horace  prays  for  agood  supply  of  books  and  pro- 
yisions,  and  a  quiet  mind ;  bnt  rctracts  the  last,  and  says  he  will  pray  to 
Jove  for  what  he  can  give  and  take  away,  bnt  a  quiet  mind  he  wiil  secnro 
himself. 
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It  would  appear  that  Horace  had  imitators  among  ihose  who  abused  him ; 
and  if  we  are  to  nnderstand  him  to  mean  what  he  says,  there  wcre  those  who 
took  his  convivial  odes  literally,  and,  conpling  them  with  the  example  of  the 
old  Greek  poets,  conceived  that  the  way  to  write  verses  was  to  propitiate 
Baccbut  and  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine.  Or  else  he  means  that  they  took 
to  writing  in  the  salme  strain,  all  about  wine  and  driving  dnll  care  away,  and 
so  forth,  which  at  second  hand  would  be  very  poor  stuif.  Such  servile  im- 
itators  he  speaks  of  with  great  disgust ;  and,  while  he  exposes  their  shalloW' 
ness,  he  acconnts  for  their  malevolence  towards  himself  by  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  songht  their  company  or  hired  their  applause.  He  at  the  same  time 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  dress  the  lyric  measures  in  theLatin  language, 
while  he  defends  bimself  for  having  adopted  the  metres  of  another,  by  point' 
ing  to  the  examples  of  Sappho  and  Alcfens,  and  takes  credit  for  having 
avoided  the  virulence  of  Arcnilochus,  while  he  imitated  his  verse.  This  is 
introduced  by  the  way,  the  chief  pnrpose  o/  the  Epistle  being  to  show  the 
folly  of  his  calumniators  and  the  cause  of  their  abuse. 

1 .  Maeeemu  doete,  Cfratitio,]    He  addxwwes^  MaeoaMi  «bowlier»  as  "  doetus 
46 
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utrinBqve  lingnae  "  (C.  iii  8.  5).  Cratinas,  ihotigli  he  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  kept  his  powers  to  the  last,  as  we  have  seen  (S.  i.  4.  l^  n.),  was  a 
proverbial  drnnkard. 

4.  Adscriffsit  Liber]  *  Adscribere '  is  a  military  term.  As  to  Liber^s  at- 
tendants,  the  Fanns,  Pans,  and  Satyrs,  sce  note  on  C.  ii.  19.  4.  The  poets 
immediately  under  the  protection  of  Dionysus  were  the  lyric,  the  dithyramb 
having  been  performed  first  at  the  Dionysia.  Conipare  C.  i.  I.  31.  So  the 
poet  is  called  "cliens  Bacchi  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  78).  Liber,  the  Latin  divinity,  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  confoanded  with  the  Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysas,  wilh 
whom  he  had  only  this  in  common,  that  he  presided  over  vines.  '  Ut '  means 
'ever  since'  (C.  iv.  4.  42). 

5.  Fina  fere  dulces]  The  ancients  did  not  spare  the  repntation  of  theur 
poets  in  this  mattcr;  for  besides  thc  fame  of  Cratinns  mentioned  above, 
Alcieas,  Anacreon,  ^schylus,  Aristophanes,  and  many  others,  have  the 
credit  of  indnlging  freely  in  wine.  As  to  Homer,  there  is  no  foundation 
in  his  poetry  for  Horace'8  libel,  which  is  simply  absord.  David  might  as 
weli  be  charged  with  excess  bcoiase  he  speaks  of  wine  as  making  ^lad  the 
heart  of  man.  Ennios  said  of  himself  that  he  only  wrote  when  he liad  got 
the  gont :  "  Nunquam  poStor  nisi  podagcr." 

8.  Forum  puiealque  Lihonis]  Sec  S.  ii.  6.  35,  n.  Horace  speaks  as  if  he 
had  delivered  an  *  edictum '  that  the  business  of  the  Forum  was  only  fit  for 
the  sober  and  dull,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  poetry  ;  wherenpon  all  that 
would  be  thought  poets  took  to  drinking  day  and  night.  '  Futere '  is  a 
stronger  word  for  *  olere,'  used  above,  v.  5. 

12.  Quidy  si  quis  vultu  torvo]  Cato  of  Utica  is  here  referred  to,  of  whom 
Flutarch  says,  that  from  his  childhood  he  showed  in  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance,  and  also  in  his  amusements,  an  immovable,  nnimpressive,  and  firm 
temper.  He  seldom  laughed,  or  even  smilcd ;  and  though  not  passionate, 
whcn  his  anger  was  roused  it  was  not  easy  to  pacify  him.  He  set  himself 
against  the  &shions  of  the  times,  in  dress  as  in  other  things,  and  often  went 
ont  of  doors  aftcr  dinncr  without  his  shocs  and  tnnic ;  and  thc  fashion  being 
to  wear  a  '  lacema '  of  bright  color,  hc  chosc  to  wear  a  dark  one.  (Cat.  c. 
1 .  6.)  Hc  may  have  wom  his  toga  of  smaller  dimensions  than  other  people, 
from  the  same  dislike  to  the  usages  of  the  day.  For  '  textore '  we  should 
expect ' textura '  in  thisplace. 

15.  Rupit  laiintam  Timafjenis]  It  appcars  that  the  person  hcre  called 
larbitas  (from  Virgirs  Numidian  king,  larbas)  was  a  Mauritanian  by  birth, 
and  that  his  Roman  name  was  Cordus  or  Codras.  Timagenes  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  A.  Gabinius,  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  bought  bv  JF^austus,  the  son  of  Snlla,  who 
gave  him  his  frcedom.  He  aftenvards  taught  i-hetoric,  and  became  famous. 
It  scems  that  Cordus,  cndeavoring  to  imitate  Timagenes,  and  failing,  broke 
his  heart  with  envy. 

18.  biberent  exsangue  cuminum.]  The  frait  of  this  plant,  which  is  a  pleasant 
condiment,  is  describcd  bv  Fliny  (xx.  15)  as  giving  a  pallid  hue  to  the  com- 
plexion.  It  is  a  plant  of  Eastem  origin.  We  are  familiar  with  it  through 
the  proverbial  use  of  the  name  by  our  Jjord  in  his  dcnnnciation  of  the  Fhari- 
Bces,  who  gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  bnt  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  It  was  used  to  express  littlencss  or  meanness  in  any 
shape.  Horace  says,  if  he  happened  to  look  pale  by  any  chance,  his  im- 
itators  wonld  eat  cumin-seeds  to  make  themselves  look  interesting  and  poet- 
ical  likc  him. 

23.  Parios  ego  primus  iambos]  .  The  iambics  of  Archilochus  of  Faros.  As 
to  his  attacks  upon  Lycambes,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n. 

26.  ne  me  fciiis]  *  And  that  you  may  not  crown  me  with  less  noble 
wieath.'    Afl  to  this  poaition  of  '  ne/  see  C.  iv.-9. 1,  n.    Horaco  sayB  he  is 
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not  to  be  blamed  for  imitnting  Archilochus  in  his  measnre  and  the  stmctnre 
of  his  verse,  for  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  (he  says,  and  we  must  take  his  vvord  for 
it)  did  the  same ;  thej  tempered  tlieir  Muse  with  the  measarc  of  Archilocims. 
The  iarabics  of  Archilochus  are  imitated  by  Horace  in  t!ic  Epodes.  Otlicr 
mcasares  of  his  he  has  imitated  in  the  Odes.  There  is  littlo  left  of  Arclii- 
lochas  bat  his  iambics.  Tlie  vigorous  style  of  Sappho*s  tVagments  shows 
the  reason  why  Horace  calls  her  *  mascula.'     See  C.  ii.  13.  24,  n. 

32.  Hanc  ego  non  alio  dictum]     Comparc  C-  iv.  9.  3  ; 
"  Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 

Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis  "  ; 
and  3.  23  :  "  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae."     *  Hunc '  Orelli  refers  to  Alcseas, 
comparing  C  iii.  30.  13  : 

"  Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos." 
It  may  refcr  to  Archilochus.     I  do  not  fecl  certain  abont  it.    Forcellini  only 
mentions  one  other  examplc  of  *  immemoratus '  from  Aasonius.    *  Ingenuis  * 
means  *  candid '  or  *  ancorrupted.' 

35.  ingmtus]  He  means  that  tho  reader  is  nngratcful  wlio  gets  gratifica- 
tion  from  his  poems  at  home,  and  yet  abuses  them  abroad.  *Ingratus* 
belongs  to  the  second  clauso  as  well  as  '  iniquus.'  The  reason  Horacc  gives 
is,  that  he  does  not  go  about  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  vulgar  critics,  giving 
them  dinners  and  cast-ofF  clothcs,  and  so  on,  but  keeps  himself  to  the  com- 
pany  of  rcspectable  authors,  listcning  to  thcir  writings  and  gctting  them  to 
listen  to  his  own.  The  language  is.  taken  from  tho  notion  of  canvassing  for 
votes  at  an  election. 

39.  attditor  et  ultorj  These  words  arc  reciprocal.  The  man  who  listens  to 
a  stupid  recitation  has  his  rcvengo  when  hc  rocites  in  retum.  Hcre  it  is 
meant  in  a  good-humorcd  way.  juvcnars  first  Satirc  begins,  "  Semper  ego 
auditor  tantum  ?  nunquamne  reponam  ?  "  As  to  the  practice  of  recitation 
among  friends  and  in  public,  see  C.  ii.  1,  Int.,  and  S.  i.  4.  73,  n. 

40.  Grammaticas  nmbire  tribfts]  Tlioso  who  made  a  profcssion  of  literatnre 
were  callcd  *  literati,'  *'  cruditi,'  or  *  grammatiei.'  The  last  name  was  applied 
principally  to  those  who  kcpt  schools  or  gavo  lectures,  of  whom  thcre  wcre  a 
great  many  at  this  time  at  Rome.  InflTior  writers  would  give  a  good  deal 
for  their  favorable  opinion,  which  would  hclp  their  books  into  demand  among 
their  scholars.  Horace  calls  thcm  *  critici '  elsewhere  (A.  P.  78).  'Pulpi- 
tum  *  meant  any  raised  platfonn  from  which  speeches  were  deiivered.  Here 
it  applies  to  that  fix)m  whicli  thc  teachors  delivered  their  lectures. 

41.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae,]  This  became  a  common  way  of  speaking  after 
Terence  (Andr.  i.  1.  99) :  "Atat  hoc  illud  est :  Hinc  illae  lacrimae,  haec 
illa  est  misericordia." 

Spissis  indigna  theatris']  *  Theatra  *  here  means  any  audience  bcfore  which 
recitations  of  this  kind  might  take  place,  though  the  poetry  of  popular  writcrs 
was  recited  in  the  theatres  by  *  mimi '  and  *  mimae.' 

43.  Joois  anribm]  This  is  thc  same  sort  of  expression  as  S.  ii.  6.  52 :  "deos 
quoniam  propius  contin'j:is."  *  Manare '  is  not  commonly  used  as  a  transitivo 
verb.  In  this  construction  wo  find  the  like  words,  *  flere,*  *  plucre,'  *  stillare,' 
*  rorare,'  &c.  The  exprcssions  *  nugis,'  *  pofitica  mella,'  '  tibi  pulcher,'  all 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  tho  l\Tical  compositions  than  to  the  Satircs,  and  the 
formor  appear  to  have  been  tbe  objects  of  all  this  servile  imitation. 

45.  naribus  xUi]  See  S.  i.  6.  5,  n.,  and  Persius  (i.  40) :  "nimis  uncis  Nari- 
bus  indulges." 

47.  diludia  posco,]  This  word  occnrs  nowhere  else.  It  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  interval  allowed  to  gladiators  between  their  contests.  *Isto 
locus '  must  mean  the  '  pulpita '  or  '  spissa  theatra '  above  mentioned.  It 
seems  as  if  the  speaker  meant  to  gain  time,  and,  without  declining  ihe  con- 
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te§t,  inade  oljections  to  the  groiind,  and  asked  fof  %  postponement,  the  lan- . 
goage  of  the  argna  or  paliestni  bemg  kept  up.    The  meaning,  ia  plain  temis, 
is,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  others  in  the  way 
of  pnblic  recitations  or  cridcism,  because  such  matters,  though  they  may  be- 
gin  in  good  temper,  generaliy  issue  in  strife  and  bad  passions.     *  Iste '  ex-  . 
presses  ' that plaoe  which yoapropose/ 


EPISTLE    XX. 

WiTH  this  composition  addressed  to  his  book  (which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  this  collection  of  Epistles)  Horace  scnds  it  forth  to  take  its  chanoe 
in  the  world.  He  addresses  it  as  a  young  and  wanton  maiden,  eager  to  es-  • 
cape  from  the  retirement  of  her  home  and  to  rush  into  dangers  she  knows 
nothing  of.  He  tells  her  it  will  be  too  lale  to  repair  her  error  when  she 
discovers  it ;  that  she  will  be  caressed  for  a  time  and  then  thrown  away,  and, 
when  her  youth  and  the  freshness  of  her  benuty  are  gone,  she  will  end  her 
days  in  miserable  dnidgery  and  obscuritv.  He  concludes  with  a  description 
of  himself,  his  person,  his  character,  and  his  age. 

1 .  Vertumnum  Jbnufngue,]  The  Vicus  Thurarius,  in  which  the  Scholiasts 
say  Verturanus  had  a  temple,  was  part  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  (S.  ii.  3.  228), 
and  the  Argiletuni  was  a  street  leading  out  of  that  street.  In  the  Argiletum 
Janus  had  a  temple.  The  Sosii  were  Horace*s  booksellers  (see  A.  P.  345), 
and  their  shop  mav  have  stood  near  temples  of  Vertumnus  and  Janus,  at 
which  Horace  says  his  book  is  casting  longing  glances.  The  Scholiasts  say 
they  were  brothers.  The  outside  skhi  of  the  parchment-rolls  were  polished 
with  pumice-stone,  to  make  them  look  wcll. 

3.  Odiai  daves]  The  *  capsae '  or  '  scrinia '  (S.  i.  4.  21,  n.)  were  locked, 
or  sealed,  or  both ;  and  women  and  young  persons  were  locked  or  sealed  up 
in  thcir  chambers,  that  thcy  might  not  get  into  mischief,  which  restraint  Hor- 
ace  says  they  liked,  if  they  were  chaste.  He  professes  to  reproach  his  book 
fbr  being  tired  of  staying  at  homc,  and  being  shown  only  to  his  friends,  and 
wanting  to  go  out  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  to  which  pnrpose  he  had  not  trained 
it.  TheJ»  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  here  distinctly  said  of  the  Epistles  is 
true  of  the  other  works  of  Horace,  that  they  were  shown  to  his  friends,  and 
,  drcnlated  privately  before  they  were  collected  and  published. 

8.  In  breve  te  cogi\  As  applied  to  the  book,  this.means  that  it  will  be  rolled 
up  and  put  into  a  case,  and  not  taken  out  again.  Thc  metaphorical  languago 
is  kept  up  in  the  foUowing  words,  in  *  peccantis,'  and  in  the  notion  of  its 
being  thrown  aside  when  the  freshness  of  youth  shall  have  left  it. 

9.  Quodsi  non  odh  peccantis]  *  But  if  the  prophet  is  not  blinded  by  his 
aversion  to  the  ofFender,'  that  is,  if  I  am  not  led  by  my  aversion  to  your 
wantonness  to  prophesy  too  harshly  of  your  fate.  *  Aetas  '  is  used  for  any 
time  of  life,  according  to  the  context ;  but  more  frequently  for  old  age  tlian 
youth. 

13.  Autfugies  Uticam]  You  will  be  shipped  off  to  Utica  (in  Libya),  or  to 
Derda  (Lerida)  in  Spain,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  reroote  provinces,  lied  up 
as  a  bundle  of  goods  ('vinctus'),  and  I  shall  laugh,  for  what  is  the  nsc  of 
trying  to  save  such  a  wilful  thing  ?  as  the  driver  said,  when  his  ass  would  go 
too  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  he  drove  him  over  in  a  passion.  It 
is  not  known  where  this  ftible  comes  from.     Compare  A.  P.  467. 

18.  bcdba  senectm.]  This  keeps  up  the  image  in  v.  10.  Horace  says  his 
book  will  be  redoced  iu  its  oldage  to  the  poor  pcople's  schools  in  the  back 
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BtreetB  (floe  S.  i.  10.  75,  n,y,    His  writings  caine  yery  sdoa  to  tak6  iheir  plaoe 
with  Homer  and  Virgil  in  all  tbe  schools.     See  Jnvenal  (vii.  ^) : 
"  Qnot  stabant  pneri,  cum  totns  decolor  esset 
Flaccos,  et  haereret  nigro  fuligo  Maroni." 

19.  Cim  tibi  sol  teptdus]  In  the  heat  of  the  daj,  and  before  dinner  in  the 
baths,  people  read  to  themselves  or  one  anotfaer.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the 
Gonnection  of  this  line  with  what  goes  before.  It  is  somethlng  of  a  oontrtir 
diction.    But  he  supposes  the  book  may  perhaps  be  popnlar  for  a  tine. 

20.  Me,  libertino  natumpatre]     Compare  S.  i.  6.  6,  46,  47. 

23.  Me  primis  Urbis]  This  ho  conaiders  no  smaJU  praise.  See  Epp.  i.  17. 
35,  and  S.  ii.  1. 75.  He  does  not  mind  at  this  time  referring  to  his  old  gen- 
erals,  Brutiis  and  Cassins.  The  descriptioo  he  gives  of  himself  corcesponds 
-with  that  we  iind  in  his  biographer.     See  also  C.  ii.  11.  15.    £pp.  i.  4.  15. 

24.  aolibus  aptum,]  Tliis  means  that  he  liked  warm  weather.  See  S.  ii.  & 
10,  n. 

28.  CoUegam  Lepidum]  Horaoe  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December,  b.  c.  65, 
in  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  L.  Manlins  Torqnatus  and  L.  Aorelias  Cotta. 
He  completed  his  forty-fourth  year,  dierefore,  in  December,  b.  c.  21.  In  that 
year  M.  Lollins  (to  whom  C.  iv.  9  is  addressed)  and  Q.  ^milins  Lepidas 
weie  consuls.  '  Duxit '  meiely  means  that  he  had  Lepidus  for  his  coUeague. 
Why  Horace  should  be  so  particuiar  in  letting  the  world  know  his  present 
age  in  the  above  year  I  cannot  tell.  He  was  in  a  communicative  mood 
men  he  wrote,  and  tells  us  in  a  few  words  a  good  deal  about  humsell^ 
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Amono  other  anecdotes  connected  with  Angustus,  Suetonins,  in  his  Life  of 
Hoiace,  says  that  he  complained,  afber  reading  the  Epistles,  that  he  had  not 
writtcn  one  to  him,  wherenpon  Horace  wrote  the  following  Epistle  to  the 
Emperor. 

The  parts  of  the  Epistle  do  not  hang  together  very  closely,  espeeially  after 

the  fiist  ninety  lines.    They  consist  of  compliments  to  Augustus ;  a  rcmon- 

stranoe  abont  the  patronage  bestowcd  on  the  old  poets ;  a  description  of  the 

rapid  growth  of  art  in  Greece  after  the  Fersian  war ;  a  complaint  that  every- 

x>dy  at  Rome  has  taken  to  writing  verses,  whether  they  can  or  no ;  a  com- 

endation  of  poets  as  good  and  useful  citizens  and  contributors  to  the  nar 

nal  piety ;  a  nistory  of  the  growth  of  poetiy  in  Italy ;  a  comparison  between 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  an  account  of  the  troubles  of  dramatic  authors  through 
the  caprices  and  bad  taste  of  their  andiences,  which  at  that  time  is  statcd  to 
have  been  especially  depraved ;  an  appeal  to  Augustus  on  behalf  of  the  pocts 
of  the  dav ;  and  a  reproof  to  such  poets  as  are  unreasonable  or  officious,  atid 
attempt  themes  too  cxalted  ibr  them. 

There  is  much  polish  in  the  versification  of  this  Epistlc.  The  flattery  with 
which  it  opens  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  verses  towards  the  cnd,  in  which 
Horace  compendiously  states  the  military  successes  of  Augustus,  are  terse 
and  elegant.  His  commendation  of  the  poet  is  a  fair  tribnte  to  his  own  pro- 
fession.  The  description  of  the  vulgar  taste  fbr  speotadea  is  iMutoiidi,  and  n- 
46* 
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mindi  u§  of  onr  own  times ;  and  Uiere  is  enongh  &  Ae  Episile  to  aooonnt  for 
the  hjgh  estimation  it  is  held  in  hj  the  genend  reader. 

2.  morUnu  cme$,]  See  Introdnction  to  C.  ii.  15,  and  tiie  Odes  tfaere  re- 
ferred  to. 

3.  Legibm  emende$A  The  principal  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Angnstofl 
are  given  in  Smith^s  Dict.  Antt.,  nnder  the  faead  '  Jnliae  Leges.'  See  C.  iii. 
24.  33,  n. 

5.  Romuhu  et  LSber  pater]  All  these  heroes  are  Joined,  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  sqq. 
As  to  '  Liber/  see  Epp.  L  19.  4,  n.  There  is  addidonal  confnsion  here  hj 
the  Latin  adjnnct  '  pater '  being  affixed  to  his  name.  Dionjsns,  Hercnles, 
Castor,  and  PoUax  were  the  faTorite  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  who  attribnted 
chiefly  to  their  UiborB  the  ciyilization  of  tho  worid,  and  to  their  care  its  pres- 
ervation. 

11.  fatali\  The  labore  of  Hercnles  are  called  '  jGettales/  becanse  tfaerebj  he 
fnlfilled  his  destiny.    Vii^l  so  describes  them  in  Aen.  yiii.  291. 

12.  Qmperit  invidiam]     See  C.  iii.  24.  31,  sq. 

13.  Urit  enimfaJUfore  stw]  '  For  that  man  soorches  widi  lus  brightness  who 
oyerpowers  capacicies  inferior  to  his  own ' ;  that  is,  inferior  minds  are  galled 
bj  the  oonscionsness  of  their  inferioritj,  and  extinguished  bj  his  ^greatness. 
'  Artes '  here  probably  means  attainments  of  any  kind. 

15.  Praeeenti  tibi  matttroe]  See  note  on  C.  iv.  5.  29,  sqq.,  and  C.  iii.  5.  1, 
sqq.  Aagostas  dnring  his  life  refnsed  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  temple  at 
Bome,  and  in  the  provinccs  he  wonld  only  have  them  if  the  name  of  Rome 
was  coupled  with  his  own.  He  had  two  of  this  sort  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one 
t>ailt  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Ccesarea.  A  temple  in  the  provinces  was  an 
honor  which  the  goyemors  often  enjoyed.  During  his  life,  Aagostas  desired 
to  be  accoanted  Siq  son  of  Apollo,  and  was  represented  on  coins  in  the  char- 
acter  of  that  god  plajing  on  a  harp.  After  his  death,  several  temples  were 
erected  to  hiro,  ana  his  worship  was  re^Iarly  established,  but  the  altars  Hor- 
ace  speaks  of  were  those  which  wero  raised  in  the  provinces,  like  that  below. 

16.  Jurandaeqvte  tuum  per  nomen]  The  person  who  swore  by  the  altar  laid 
his  hand  npon  it,  and  invoked  the  name  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  con- 
secrated. 

17.  NU  oriturum  aliaSy]     This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  iv.  2.  37. 

18.  Sed  tuus  hie  populusj]  They  who  are  wise  in  honoring  yon  while  among 
them,  are  not  wise  in  their  exoessive  admiration  for  all  oihsr  things  that  are 
old  and  gone,  and  contempt  for  things  modem. 

20.  nmili  ratione  modoque]  This  is  the  third  time  Horace  nses  this  combi- 
nation.    See  S.  ii.  3.  266,  271. 

23.  SicJUutor  tfeterum]  Angnstas  was  particularly  simple  in  his  language, 
and  had  a  contempt  for  affectation  of  any  kind.  He  would  therefore,  as 
Orelli  says,  be  pleased  with  these  remarks  of  Horacc. 

24.  Qaaa  bia  auinque  viri  sanxerunt,]  In  b.  c.  452  ten  patricians  were  ap- 
pointed,  with  aosolute  powers  for  one  year,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  finished  in  that  year,  and  engraved  npon  ten 
tables  of  ivorr  or  bronze.  In  the  following  year  the  decemvirate  was  renewed, 
with  the  diflerence  that  three  plebeians  were  elected  among  them,  and  two 
more  tables  were  added.  These  tables  contained  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Roman  law  to  the  latest  times.  Down  to  Cicero's  time  thejr  were  com- 
mitted  to  memory  by  boys  at  school.    As  to  'sanxerant,'  see  S.  ii.  1.  81,  n. 

/bedera  regum]  A  story  is  told  by  Livy  (i.  53,  sqq.)  respecting  the  way  in 
which  Gabii  (Epp.  i.  11.  7,  n.)  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Itomans.  Another 
historian  mentions  having  seen  a  treaty  made  on  that  occasion.  '  Gabiis ' 
and  '  Sabinis '  aro  both  goveraed  by  *  cum.'  Compare  C.  iii.  25.  2,  "  quae 
nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specos."    As  to  *  rigidis  Sabinis,'  see  C.  iii.  6.  38. 
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The  treaty  Horace  allade»  io  may  be  that  between  Romalas  and  Tatins,  Ising 
of  the  Sabines,  by  which  the  two  nations  becarae  one  (Livy  i.  13).  *  Aeqna- 
tos/  in  this  sense  of  treaties  or  agreements  made  on  equal  terms,  does  not 
occur  elsewhere. 

26.  Pontificum  libros,]  The  College  of  Pontifis  had  books  containing  the 
r^alations  bj  which  mey  were  guided,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
omoe,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  general  supervision  of  which  was  thcir 
principal  duty.  The  originu  books  wcre,  according  to  tradition,  given  to 
them  oy  Numa  at  their  first  creation ;  but  they  were  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  must  have  been  numerous  when  Horaoe  wrote.  Some  parts 
were  no  doabt  very  antiqnated  in  exprcssion  and  ideas. 

cmnosa  volumina  vattan^  Not  long  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  Augustus 
caused  a  multitade  of  books  professing  to  be  Sibylline  oracles,  and  otliers  of 
a  prophetic  character,  to  be  burnt  (see  C.  9.  5,  n.).  Those  that  were  counted 
genuine  he  preserved  in  the  Capitol. 

27.  Dietitet  Albano']  There  is  force  in  'dictitet/  'would  persist  in  affirm- 
ing/  that  the  Muses  themselves  had  uttered  them  (not  on  Famassus,  but)  on 
the  Alban  Mount;  that  the  Muses  had  changed  their  habitation  to  dwell  in 
Latium. 

29.  pemantur  eadem  Scriptores  tndinay]     See  S.  i.  3.  72,  n. 

31.  Nil  intra  est  oUam,]  This  may  be  a  proveib,  mcaning  we  may  believe 
any  absnrdity,  or  disbelieve  our  senses ;  if  iKecanse  the  oldest  poets  of  Greece 
are  the  best,  thereibre  Roman  poets  must  be  weighcd  in  the  same  scale,  why 
then  tfae  olive  is  hard  without  and  the  nut  is  soft ;  we  are  at  the  height  of 
good  fortune ;  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  wrestle,  better  than  the  Greeks ;  whidi 
erery  one  knows  is  not  the  cose. 

35.  quotus  arroffet  annus.]  See  C.  iv.  14.  40,  n.  Horace  nses  '  decidero ' 
(y.  36)  in  thc  same  sense  in  C.  iv.  7.  14. 

45.  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae]  When  the  soldicrs  of  Sertorius  insisted  on 
attacking  the  enemy  against  his  wish,  and  were  beatcn,  he  took  tho  foUowing 
means  of  showing  them  their  error  and  the  policy  he  chose  to  parsuo.  He 
put  before  them  two  horscs,  one  old  and  infirm,  the  other  young  and  fresh, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  tail.  A  strong  man  stood  by  the  old  horse,  a  small 
man  by  the  yonng  one.  Thcy  were  desired  to  puU  the  hair  out  of  the  taiis  of 
the  ammals,  and  the  strong  man  puUed  at  his  with  great  force,  while  the  little 
man  proceeded  to  puU  out  the  haurs  of  the  other,  one  by  one.  The  weak  man 
80on  aocomplishca  his  work,  while  the  strong  man  of  course  failed.  (Plu- 
tarch,  Yit.  Sert.  c.  16.)  Horace  appears  to  refer  to  this  story,  which  was 
probably  well  known.  The  application  here  is  plain,  though  it  has  no  very 
close  analogy  to  the  original. 

46.  demo  et  ilem]  Terence  uses  'et  itcm.'  Andria  (i.  1.  49)  :  "  Sed  post- 
quam  amans  aocessit  pretium  pollicens  Unus  et  item  alter " ;  and  Lacretius 
(iy.  553) ; 

"  Asperitns  antem  vocis  fit  ab  asperitate 
Principiorum,  et  item  levor  levore  creatur." 

47.  ratione  ruentit  acervt]  Tho  Grecks  had  a  logical  term  called  ampirjijs 
(from  a-apos,  'acervns/  a  heap),  signifying  a  series  of  propositions  linkod 
together  and  depending  each  upon  the  one  bcfore  it,  till  a  conclusion  is  come 
to  which  connects  the  first  proposition  with  the  last ;  but  it  may  go  on  for 
ever  without  any  conclusion  ac  all.  The  inyention  of  the  a-capiTqs  is  attrib- 
ated  to  Chrysippus  the  Stoic. 

48.  Qud  redit  infastos]  The  word  'fasti/  as  applied  to  records,  belonged 
properly  to  the  sacred  books  or  tables  in  which  tho  *  fasti '  and  *  nefasti  dies ' 
were  distingnished,  that  is,  tho  Calendar.  Wlien  thcse  were  made  public 
(Livy  ix.  46),  calendars  became  common,  and  in  thcse  (which  were  usually 
engrayed  on  tables  of  stone)  remarkablo  events  were  inserted,  so  that  they 
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becttne  a  goaroe  of  historical  infonnation.  Thera' were  ako  eonsnlar  aimals, 
or  registcrs  of  the  consals  and  othcr  chief  magistrates,  kept  among  &e  Tecords 
of  the  state,  and  these  were  also  called  'fiisti/  or  'annales,'  either  of  which 
words  came,  in  oonseqaence,  to  be  ased  generallj  for  historical  registen  of 
any  kind,  particaburly  by  the  poets.  Horace  applies  it  to  the  family  geneal- 
ogies  of  the  Lamia  famil^r  (C.  iii.  17.  4).  See  also  C.  iy.  13. 15 ;  14. 4;  and 
S.  i.  3.  112,  where  it  is  appUed  in  the  most  general  waj  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
world. 

49.  LibUimi]     See  S.  ii.  6.  19,  n. 

50.  Ennuts  H  mpieiui]  Ennins  was  bom  at  Itiidin,  in  Calabria,  b.  c.  239. 
He  foUowed  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration  of  soals ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  epic  poera,  calkd  *  Annales/  be 
declared  that  the  spirit  of  Homer  had  passed  into  his  body,  haying  mean- 
while  inhabited,  among  otherSy  that  of  a  peaoock.  This  is  what  Horaoe  al* 
ludes  to  in  '  somnia  Pythagorea.'  He  says,  howeyer,  that  Ennins  need  not 
mind  what  was  thoaght  of  his  professions  and  his  dreams,  sinoe  he  was  cer- 
tainlj  worshipped  as  if  he  were  a  second  Homer.  As  to  '  critici,*  sea  £pp.  i* 
19.  40,  n.  Ennins  is  called  'fortis/  not  for  his  peraonal  bxayery  (thoogh  he 
saw  some  seryice),  bat  for  the  boldness  of  his  style. 

53.  Naevius  in  numibiu  non  est]  Cn.  N«yins  was  bom  abont  ihe  middle  of 
the  thuid  centnrj  b.  c,  and  wrote  plays  and  an  epic  poera  on  the  first  Pnnic 
war,  in  which  he  senred.  To  the  latter  poem  Viiigil  seems  to  have  owed 
some  of  his  ideas.  Terence  nmks  him,  with  Flantas  and  Ennins,  as  one  of 
his  modcls.  Nesyins  was  perhaps  ratfaer  the  oldest  of  the  three.  Cicero  ofiben 
has  '  non  est '  in  interrogatiye  sentences. 

54.  Paene  recens  ?]   '  As  if  he  were  almost  modem.' 

56.  Paatviua  docti  Jamam  <efiu,J  Pacuyias  waa  nephew  to  Ennins,  and 
was  bom,  like  his  uncle,  in  Calabna,  about  b.  c.  220.  His  cfaief  compositions 
were  tragedies,  and  they  were  nearly  all  translated  from  the  Greek.  A  soene 
from  his  Orestes  is  rcferred  to  by  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  c  7),  and  he  elsewhen 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  tragedians. 

In  respect  to  Accins,  see  S.  i.  10.  53,  n. 
As  to  'senis,'  sce  S.  ii.  1.  34,  n. 

57.  Dicitw  Afrani  ioga]  Comedies  written  after  a  Greek  model,  with 
Greek  scenes  and  characters,  were  called  '  palliatae' ;  those  of  which  tbe  in- 
cidents  and  persons  were  Roman  were  called  '  togatae,'  from  the  diess  of  the 
actors,  the  Greek  'palliam'  oorresponding  to  the  Boman  'toga.'  Afranias 
wrote  principally  'togatas,'  and  Horace  says  that,  according  to  the  jadgment 
of  the  critics,  his  toga  wonld  haye  saited  Menander ;  that  is,  Menander  need 
not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  plays.  Afranius  was  some  ycars  younger  than 
Csecilins  and  Terence. 

Of  Menander,  who  flourished  at  Athens  dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  fbnrth 
ccntury  b-  c,  mention  has  boen  made  on  S.  i.  4.  1.  Horace  seems  to  haye 
studied  Menander.    (See  S.  ii.  3.  11,  n.) 

58.  Plautus  ad  exemphr  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi,']  As  fo  Horace^s 
opinion  of  Plautns,  see  below  (170,  sqq.).  What  his  critics  meant,  wbcn 
they  said  what  Horaoe  here  attribntes  to  them,  I  do  not  know ;  and  since  we 
haye  no  means  of  comparing  the  writings  of  Plautus  and  Epicharmns,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  qnestion  can  be  decided.    Epicharmas,  a  native  of  Cos,  lived 

.  frora  B.  c.  540  to  the  age  of  ninety.  The  chief  part  of  his  literary  life  was 
spent  at  the  court  of  Gelon  and  his  snccessor  Hiero,  at  Syracase,  with  Pin- 
dar,  ^schylus,  aod  other  poets  who  were  patronized  at  that  court,  where  he 
composed  comedies,  thirty-five  of  which  are  known  by  their  titles  and  some 
by  fragments.  He  is  commonly  called  the  inventor  of  comedy,  the  fact  being, 
perhaps,  that  his  were  the  first  that  were  written. 

59.  Vtnoere  CaeoHius  graoitate,]    This  comic  poet  was  bom  at  Hediolaaam 
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(M3an).  He  wb»  a  slaveylmt  sfterwdrds  received  his  freedom.  Hedied 
B.  G.  168,  the  year  after  Ennios.  His  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  estima- 
tion.  Cicero  places  him  at  the  hcad  of  the  comic  poets,  but  speakis  ill  of  his 
liatin.  What  is  meant  by  *  gravitate '  is  as  uncertain  as  *  properare '  ia  tho 
Terse  before,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

TarerUius  arte.]  The  exact  sense  in  which  Horace  meant  this  word  is 
eqnallj  unccrtain  with  the  others ;  perhaps  it  has  reference  to  the  eleganco 
of  Terenoe'8  langnago,  or  the  skiU  with  which  he  draws  real  life  in  his  plays. 
There  are  few  like  him  now.  His  name  was  P.  Terentius  Afer.  He  was  a 
elave  in  the  family  of  one  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  whose  prsBnomcn  and  gcn- 
tile  name  he  took,  on  his  manumission,  retaining  as  a  cognomen  the  name 
which  he  derived  fh>m  the  place  of  his  birth,  Carthage.  The  plays  we  have 
of  his  are  all  'palUatae/  derived  more  or  less  from  the  Greek,"  chiefly  of 
Menander 

60.  arcto  stipata  theaiw]  The  plays  of  Terence  and  all  the  earlier  and 
xnore  celebrated  poets  were  performed,  at  first,  either  on  scaffoldings  erected 
in  the  Circus,  and  afterwards  taken  down^  or  in  temporary  wooden  theatres, 
nsually  on  a  very  large  scale ;  the  notion  being  that  a  systematic  encourage- 
ment  of  plays^  by  the  erection  of  pcrmanent  buildings,  was  injurious  to  pub- 
lic  morals.  The  first  permanent  stone  theatre  at  Home  (for  they  had  them 
in  the  country  towns  some  time  before)  was  built  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  after  tho 
Mithridatic  war,  outside  the  walls,  near  the  Campus  Martius. 

62.  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo.]  T.  Livius  Andronicus  is  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tilian  as  the  first  Roman  poct.  The  date  of  his  biith  is  uncertain,  but  he 
died  B.  c.  221,  or  thereabouts.  He  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Odysscv,  and 
plays.  These  were  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  'palliatae/  from  the  &reek. 
Cicero  says  they  were  not  worth  a  seeond  reading. 

63.  Interdum  vulgm]  The  multitude,  he  means,  are  not  altogether  blind 
to  the  defects  of  these  old  writers,  though  many  think  there  is  nothing  liko 
them. 

66.  dure  —  ignave^  The  first  represents  the  harshness  of  the  style,  tho 
second  its  careiessness.  Compare  A.  P.  445.  *  Jove  aequo '  is  tho  opposite 
of  '  Jove  non  probante '  (C.  i.  2.  19). 

70.  phffosum  milii  parvo  Orbilium  aictare  ,*]  Orbilius  Pupillns  was  s  native 
of  Beneventum.  In  his  fiftieth  year  (b.  o.  63)  he  came  to  Rome  and  sct  up 
a  school.  He  seems  to  Iiave  held  the  rod  as  the  piinciple  of  school  govem- 
ment.  He  lived  in  grcat  poverty,  in  a  garret,  to  nearly  a  hundrcd  years  of 
age,  having  long  lost  his  memory.  His  townspeople  were  proud  of  him, 
and  erected  a  marblo  statue  to  his  mcmory.  Orbilius  was  in  his  forty-eighth 
year  when  Horace  was  bom.  He  was  therefore  not  young  when  the  poet 
went  to  his  school.    As  to  'dictare,'  see  S.  i.  10.  75,  n. 

73.  verbum  emicuit]     *  If  a  decent  word  starts  up.* 

75.  ducit  venditque  poema.]  *  It  brings  forward  and  gives  s  value  to  tho 
whole  poem.'  Compare  Juvenal  (vii.  135):  "  Purpura  vendit  Causidicnmy 
vendunt  amethvstina." 

79.  crocum  ftoresaue  perambulet  Attae  Fabula]  Atta  was  a  writer  of  come- 
dies  ('togatae'),  oi  which  a  few  fragments  remain.  He  died  b.  c.  78.  It  is 
not  clear  that  Horaco  had  any  particular  play  in  mind,  but  it  may  have  been 
an  afiectation  of  Atta^s  to  have  flowers  scattered  on  the  stage,  on  which  it 
was  nsual  to  sprinkle  a  perfume  extracted  fix>m  the  crocns.  The  perfumo 
was  mixed  with  water  and  thrown  up  through  pipes,  so  as  to  sprinkle  not 
only  the  stage,  but  the  spectators.  The  most  famous  crocos  was  that  of 
Mount  Corycus,  in  Cilicia  (see  S.  ii.  4.  68,  n.). 

82.  Quae  gravis  Aesopus,]  Claudius  ^sopus,  the  tragic  actor,  was  an  in- 
timate  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  most  of  the  distingnished  men  of  that  timo. 
He  w«8  older  than  Cicero,  though  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  or  that 
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of  his  death.  H€  vrtA  a  freedm&n  of  eome  person  belonging  to  the  Clodia 
gens.     *  Gravis '  is  a  good  epithct  for  a  trngic  actor. 

82.  quae  doctus  Boadus  egit :]  Q.  Roscios,  the  comic  actor,  was  also  aa 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  often  speaks  of  him,  and  pleaded  a  cause  for 
him  in  a  speech  still  in  part  extant.  The  meaning  of  '  doctos.'  can  only  be 
exphiined  bj  the  stady  he  gave  to  his  profession,  and  the  accorate  knowlcdge 
he  acqnircd  of  the  principles  of  his  art.  Hc  died  about  b.  c.  62,  and  was 
enormously  rich,  like  iBsopas,  whose  wealth  has  been  referred  to  on  S.  iL 
3.  239. 

86.  Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen]  See  C.  iv.  1.  28,  n.  Tho  hyrons  of  the 
Salii  appear  to  have  been  veiy  obscure ;  but  there  were  those  who  thonght 
therasclves  dever  cnoogh  to  make  them  out,  which  Horace  takes  leave  to 
doubt  It  majr  be  that  popular  belicf  attributed  the  composition  of  these 
verses  to  Numa,  who  estaolished  the  Salii  of  Mars. 

93.  Ui  primum  poaitis]  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Athenians,  as 
thcy  quickly  becamc  affcr  the  Persian  war  (b.  c.  480),  and  especially  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles  and  afterwards.  It  is  only  to  Athens  that 
Horace'8  langnage  will  accurately  apply.  On  this  subject  tho  stadent  may 
refer  to  Thirlwall^s  Greece,  Vol.  ni.  62,  sq.,  70,  sq.;  iV.  266. 

95.  athUtarum  studiiSf]  The  term  aOXrjrfis  (from  2^Xa,  the  prizes  of  vic- 
tory)  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  only  to  thosc  who  contended  in  the  great 
games  (the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  Kemean,  and  Pythian)  for  prizcs  in  exer- 
cises  of  pcrsojnal  strength,  as  wrcstling,  running,  boxing,  leaping,  throwing 
the  discus  or  jav^lin.  The  honor  that  was  paid  to  snccessful  *  athletae '  was 
enormous.  They  were  introduced  at  Rome  about  two  centuries  b.  c,  and 
nnder  the  emperors  were  a  privileged  class,  and  formed  a  *  eollegium.' 

96.  Marmoris  atU  dxms  fabros  aut  aeris]  AIl  the  great  artists  of  this  period, 
as  Pheidias,  Polycleitus,  Myron,  wrought  in  bronzo  as  well  as  marblc,  and 
were  scarcely  less  distinguishcd  for  engraving  and  chasing,  than  in  the  higher 
departments  of  art.  The  most  celebrated  works  in  ivoiy  were  the  stataes  of 
Jupiter  Ol^ympius  at  Elis,  and  of  Minerva  in  tho  Parthenon  at  Athens.  execnt- 
ed  by  Pheidias.  ' 

101.  Quidplacet  aut  odio  est\  Horace  introduccs  tho  example  ofAthens  to 
show  that  grcatness  was  reachcd  by  their  love,  not  of  what  was  oI<Jf  but  what 
was  new.  Peace  and  prosperity  brought  with  it  tastes  and  elegances  of  a 
hi^h  order ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  was  iicklencss  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
things,  this  was  to  be  expected,  says  he,  and  may  be  excused,  secing  what 
human  nature  is. 

104.  Mane  domo  viffilarej]  See  S.  i.  1. 10,  n.  Horace  goes  on  to  compaie 
the  change  which  ha^  come  upon  the  character  of  the  Romans  through  their 
new  taste  for  poetry,  with  that  which  passed  upon  the  Athcnians  when  they 
turned  from  anns  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  he  justifies  the  chango  (103-167). 

105.  Cautos  nominibus  rectis]  To  lend  money  on  security  to  good  debtors. 
'Expendere'  is  equivalent  to  'expensum  referre,'  whicli  means  to  debit  a 
pei*son  in  one's  books  with  money  lent  (sce  S.  ii.  3.  69,  n.).  '  Cavere'  is  the 
nsual  word  for  giving  or  taking  security.  'Nomen'  signifies  an  item  or 
cntry  in  a  book  oi  accounts,  and  *  referre  nomina '  to  make  such  entries.  It 
also  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  'nomen  solvere'  is  to  pay  a  debt;  'nomenfa- 
cere,'  either  to  incur  a  dcbt  or  to  lend  money ;  for  *  facere '  is  used  in  both 
senses  :  but  *  nomen '  is  also  used  fbr  the  debtor  himself. 

1 10.  carmina  dictant.]  *  Dictare '  is  equivalent  to  *  scribere,'  because  they 
did  not  usually  write  tnemselves,  but  dictatcd  to  a  slave  who  wrote.  See  S. 
i.  10.  92,  n. 

112.  Parthis  mandacior,'^  This  expression,  which  seems  as  if  it  were 
proverbial,  savors  of  the  jealousy  tbeBomans  of  that  day  felt  towards 
the  Parthians.    Elsewhere  Horace  calls  them  'infidi/  C.  iv.  15.  .23.     As 
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to  'calamnfl'  and  'charta/  see  S.  ii.  3.  2.  1,  and  for  'scrinia/  sec  S.  i. 

4.  21,  n. 

1 14.  abrotonum\  This  is  the  plant  which  we  call  sonthem-wood,  which  is 
still  used  for  medicinal  parposes. 

117.  indocti  dodiqm]     See  C.  i.  1.  29,  n. 

119.  avanu  Non  teniere  €8t  animus  i\     'Not  readilj  given  to  avarice.'    In 

5.  ii.  2.  116  he  says,  "Non  temere  edi  Ince  profesta  Quidquam  praeter  olus" 
(see  note),  and  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  13,  "Non  temere  a  me  Quivis  ferret  idem," 
where  the  sense  is  much  the  same  as  here. 

122.  Non  fravukm  sodo  puerove]  Seo  C.  iii.  24.  60,  n.,  and  as  to  'pnpillo/ 
see  Epp.  i.  1.  21,  n. 

123.  siltquis  etpane  secundo ;]  *  Siliqua'  is  the  pod  or  husk  of  any  legu- 
xninous  vegctable ;  but  it  was  applied  particularly  to  a  plant,  the  '  siliqua 
Graeca,'  which  is  still  found  in  Ital^  and  Spain.  It  has  no  English  name. 
*  Fanis  secundns/  or  *  secundarius,'  is  brcad  made  from  inferior  fiour. 

127.  jam  nunc)  See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  n.  As  to  'formo,*  see  C.  iii.  24.  54;  S. 
i.  4. 121 ;  A.  P.  307,  and  otber  placcs.  For  'con*ector,'  see  Epp.  i.  15.  37. 
'  Orientia  tempora'  means  the  time  of  youth ;  as  we  say,  the  dawn  of  life. 

132.  Castia  cum  pueris]  The  Carmen  Saecularo  was  sung  by  a  choir  con- 
sisting  of  twenty>seven  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  of  noble  birth  (see  Introduc- 
tion) ;  and  snch  choruses  were  usual  on  special  occasions  of  that  sort. 

133.  Disceret  unde  preces]  Tho  vcstal  virgins  addressed  their  prayers  to 
their  goddess,  '  docta  prece,'  the  equivalent  for  which  is  '  carmine.'  See  C. 
i.  2.  26,  where  *  prece '  is  opposcd  to  *  carmina,'  thongh  the  latter  too  wero 
prayers,  and  perhaps  in  verse,  but  in  a  set  form,  *  doctae  preces.' 

138.  carmine  Manes.]  The  grcat  annnal  festival  at  which  the  Manes,  the 
sonls  of  the  departcd,  were  worshipped,  was  the  Lcmuria,  which  was  cel&> 
bratcd  in  May,  on  the  9th,  llth,  and  13th  days  of  the  month.  They  were 
also  worshippcd  shortly  aftcr  a  funeral  at  the  *  feriae  denicales,'  when  the 
family  of  tho  dcceascd  wcnt  through  a  purification.  The  Lares  being  idso 
the  fipirits  of  the  dead,  differed  only  in  name  from  the  Mancs,  which  were 
ordinarily  inserted  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as  tho  Dii  Manes  of  the  dcpart- 
ed.  The  name  is  derivcd  from  a  root  signifying  '  good,'  for  none  but  the 
good  could  become  Mancs.  Their  existenco  was  a  mattcr  pf  some  scepti- 
cism,  as  obscrved  on  C.  i.  4.  16.  Hcro  the  name  seems  to  cmbrace  aU  the 
infemal  deities,  as  Dis,  Proserpina,  Tellus,  the  Furiro,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
spirits  of  tho  dead. 

143.  Tellurem  porco,]  The  temple  of  Tellns  in  the  Carinie  has  been  men- 
tioned  before,  Epp.  i.  7.  48,  n.  She  was  worshipped  among  the  *dii  inferi/ 
or  Manes.  Her  annual  festival,  tho  Fordicidia,  was  celcbrated  on  tho  15th 
of  April.  '  Forda '  in  the  old  language  signified  a  cow.  See  Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
629,  sqq.  But  it  appears  that  sacrifices  were  also  offered  after  harvest,  and 
that  the  victim  was  a  hog,  which  was  commonly  offered  to  the  Lares.  (C.  iii. 
23,  4,  where  the  feminine  is  nsed;  S.  ii.  3.  165 ;  C.  iii.  17.  5 ;  Epp.  i.  16. 58.) 

SUvanum  lacte  piabant,]  In  Epod  ii.  22  the  ofFerings  to  Silvanus  are  fruits, 
and  there  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  tutor  finium ' :  in  Tibullus  (i.  5.  27)  he  is 
called  '  dens  agricola,'  and  the  offerings  are  different  for  wine,  cora,  and 
flocks,  ali  of  which  he  protected  : 

"  Illa  deo  sciet  agricolae  pro  vitibns  uvam, 
Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  grege  ferre  dapem." 
Juvenal  (vi.  447)  mentions  a  hog  as  an  offering  to  this  god,  to  whom  women 
were  not  allowed  to  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  that  passage. 

144.  Genium  memorem  hreiris  aem.]     See  Epp.  i.  7.  94,  n.  \ 

145.  Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia'^  There  was  a  sort  ofTOde  jesting 
dialogne  carried  on  in  extempore  verse  at  these  rustic  festivals,  {m{  of  good- 

.tempered  railleiy  and  coarse  humor.    Thcse  were  called  'Fesoenhina  car- 
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mina,'  as  is  generall^r  'sanposed  ftx>m  the  to>«ii  Feflo^nia  or  Fefioeimiam, 
belonging  to  the  Falisci.  Frohi  these  verses  others  took  their  name,  which 
were  more  lioentious  and  scarrilons,  and  satires  got  the  same  name^  bat  the 
sort  of  poetry  with  which  it  originated  was  harmless,  as  Horace  says.  Com- 
pare  Virgil,  Greorg.  ii.  385,  sqq. 

152.  quin  etiam  lex  Poenaque  latd]  See  S.  ii.  1.  80,  n.  'I«ata'  properly 
belongs  to  *  lex.'  When  a  penalty  was  inserted  in  the  *  lex,'  it  was  *  lex 
sancta,'  as  stated  in  the  note  jast  refeired  to. 

154.  Describi;]  This  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense  in  S.  i.  4.  3 :  "  Si  qais 
erat  dignus  describi."  '  Fostaarium '  was  a  mode  of  putting  to  death  by 
beating  with  sticks  and  stoning,  asnally,  bat  not  only,  as  thc  passage  shows, 
inflict^  on  soldiers.     (See  Dict.  Antt.) 

156.  Graecia  canta  ferum  victorem  cqDit]  The  takiog  of  Syracase  by  Mar- 
cellas,  B.  c.  212,  tne  seventh  year  of  tke  seoond  Punic  war,  ied  to  the  intro- 
duction  into  Bome  of  a  tasto  for  Qreek  art,  many  fine  works  being  at  that 
time  first  made  known  to  tho  Romans.  In  b.  o.  146,  the  last  year  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  Corinth  was  taken  by  Mummias,  and  Soathem  Greece  was 
formed  into  the  Boman  province  of  Achaia.  Horaee  had  probably  both 
these  periods  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  oonquest  of  Southerb  Italy,  in  the 
towns  of  which  were  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Grecian  art.  The  first  play 
copied  from  the  Greek  was  not  exhibited  at  Bome  till  after  tiie  fiirst  Punic 
war,  which  ended  in  b.  c.  2Ai.    It  was  by  Livius.     See  v.  62,  n. 

158.  Dejluxit  numerus  Saturnius]  The  Satumian  verse,  according  to  Nie- 
bahr  (i.  259,  n.),  continued  in  use  till  about  b.  c.  100.  Horace  says  traces 
of  the  old  rudeness  remained  in  his  day,  probably  in  the  iess  polished 
'  mimes,'  and  in  the  '  Feseennina  carmina,    which  were  not  extiuct. 

161.  Serus  enim]    *  Komanus  must  be  undexstood  here. 

163.  Quid  Sophodes  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus]  Thespis  is  here  introdaoed  as 
being  the  reputod  founder  of  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
his  pUys  were  translated  by  or  known  to  the  Roman  tragedians,  of  whom 
Horace  has  mentioned  Livius,  Ennius,  Kievius,  Pacuvias,  and  Acdus.  Wo 
know  of  no  others  earlier  than  Accius,  the  last  of  these ;  and  the  number  of 
tragedies  by  those  writers,  the  titles  of  which  have  been  preserved,  is  one 
hundred  and  nineteen.    As  to  Thespis,  see  A.  P.  275,  n. 

167.  metuitque  lituram.]  'Bnt  ignorantly  thiuks  an  erasure  discreditable, 
and  shnns  it'  That  is,  they  were  bold  enough  in  their  style,  and  had  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  in  them,  but  they  did  not  look  sufficiently  to  tiie  correction 
and  polishing  of  their  language ;  they  admitted  words  which  were  out  of 
taste,  and  thought  too  much  care  in  composition  beneath  them.  This  is 
pretty  mnch  what  he  says  of  Lucilius  (S.  i.  10.  56,  sqq.). 

168.  arcexit]  See  Epp.  i.  5.  6,  n.  'Ex  medio'  is  from  common  life. 
Horace  says  comedy  is  supposed  to  be  very  easy,  becaase  the  matter  is  com- 
mon ;  but,  in  fact,  it  gives  more  trouble  in  proportion  to  the  readiness  with 
which  it  is  criticised  and  faults  are  detected  and  condemned.  The  foUowing: 
remarks  on  the  stage  grew  out  of  the  atlusion  to  the  Greek  writers,  bnt  tliey 
arpinot  closely  connected  with  what  is  passed.  They  are  introduced  for  the 
parpose  of  deprecating  the  excessive  admiration  and  support  bestowedon  the 
drama  at  the  expense  of  other  poetry  (168-213). 

170.  Plautus]  It  appears  that  Horace  had  no  great  opinion  of  Plautas, 
all  whose  greatness,  he  savs,  lay  in  the  drawing  of  small  parts.  Niebuhr 
judges  otherwise :  he  calls  nim  one  of  the  greatest  poetical  geniuses  of  an- 
tiquity.  The  language  of  Plautus  would  be  rougn  to  the  ^ars  of  Horaoe, 
and  his  jokes  and  allusions,  drawn  principally  from  the  lower  orders,  or  taken 
firom  the  Greek  and  adapted  to  the  cemmon  sort  of  people,  did  not  interest 
him. 

173.  QaantHs  sit  Doesennus]  This  person^  who  is  not  mentioned  elsewheray 
must  have  been  a  comic  writer  of  the  day. 
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174.  percttrrat  ptdpita  socco ;]  The  front  part  o£  the  stage  where  the  aGtonv 
spoke  was  called  'pulpitum/  by  the  Greeks  \oy€iop.  As  to  *80ccus/  see  S. 
i.  3.  127,  n.  It  was  wom  by  coniic  actors,  as  being  a  less  dignified  order  of 
covei-ing  for  the  feet  than  the  *  cothomus.'  A  good  representation  of  it  will 
be  found  m  the  Dictionaiy  of  Antiquities.  Other  shoes  wom  in  comedy  were 
'  baxeae '  and  *  crcpidae/  for  the  saine  reason,  each  being  a  loose  sort  of 
slipper,  and  the  latter  not  materially  different  from  the  *soccus.'  Horace 
xne^ns  that  Dossennus  is  careless  in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  which  he 
expresses  bj  his  running  about  the  fitage  with  loose  slippers.  His  oolj  care, 
jbie  says,  is  to  make  money. 

177.  ventoso  Gloria  curru\     Sce  S.  i.  6.  23,  n. 

185.  Si  discordet  eques,]     See  S.  i.  10.  76,  n. 

186.  Aut  urtum  aut  pugiles  ;]  Augustns  himself  had  a  liking  for  boxers,  a« 
mentioned  on  Epp.  L  1.  49.  The  intemq)tions  to  the  regular  drama  which 
Horace  here  mentiQns  appear  to  have  been  of  common  occurrence.  Though 
thQ  acting  of  plays  was  in  Horace's  time  carrie(j[  on  in  a  theatie  (v.  60,  n.) 
«rected  for  this  special  purpose,  it  appeara  the  people  insisted  sometimcs  on 
having  a  bear-bait  or  a  boxing-^natch  there  to  apause  them,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  equites  in  the  front  rows,  who,  however,  Horace  savs, 
were  themselves  taken  too  much  with  processions  and  sbows  that  appealed 
more  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 

187.  Verum  equitis]  *  But  with  the  eques,  too,  all  his  pleasore  was  shifted 
from  the.ear  to  the  erring  eye  and  vain  delights.'"  He  means  that  the  eye  U 
easily  dazzle^  and  deluded.  l^he  ear  takes  in  what  it  receires,  and  conveys 
it  tp  the  mind  without  error. 

189.  aulaea  premuntur]  At  the  bac^  of  the  stage  was  the  'scena,'  or  wall 
on  which  was  painted  <some  soene  suitablo  to  the  performance.  Before  this 
*  scena '  was  a  curtain,  which  was  let  down  below  &o  stage  when  the  acting 
h^an,  and  raised  when  it  was  over.  This  curtain  was  called  '  aulaeum.' 
The  raising  of  the  cnrtain  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  referred  to  in  A.  P. 
l54j  sq. 

191.  regumfortuna]  This  is  eqoivalent  to  *  fortunati  reges/  The  expression 
is  like  tljiose  noticed  at  S.  i.  2.  32 ;  ii.  1.  72. 

192.  Esseda/estinant,]  The  *  essedum '  was  originaUy  the  name  of  a  Brit- 
ish  or  Gaulish  war-chariot,  derived  from  a  Celtic  root.  Tho  name  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  travelling  carriage  on  two  wheels  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Tho  '  pHentum '  was  a  carriage  used  in  processions,  and  appears  to  have  been 
usually  of  a  iuxurious  kind,  with  well-stuffed  cnshions,  and  nsed  by  women. 
It  was  alsQ  a  travelling  carriage.  As  to  'petorritum,'  see  S.  i.  6.  104,  n., 
and  Epp.  i.  11.  28,  n. 

193.  captiua  Gorinthus.]  The  taking  of  Corinth  may  havo  been  representqd 
hy  spoils  of  Corinthian  bronze. 

194.  Democritus,]  See  Epp.  i.  12. 12,  n.  Democritus  had  the  character  of 
a  laughing  philosopher,  one  who  tomed  things  habitually  into  ridicule. 

196.  Sive  dephas  aJbus]  The  king  of  Ava  has  for  one  of  his  manv  titles 
the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant ;  and  it  has  been  usual  for  the  British  gov- 
erament,  when  an  elephant  of  tiiis  color  was  caught  in  their  territories,  to 
send  it  with  due  ceremony  as  a  present  to  his  Majesty.  White  elephants  are 
n^ere^y  lusws  naturae :  they  are  not  a  distinct  species,  as  some  have  supposed. 
They  have  pink  eyes,  like  other  albinos,  but  do  not  differ  from  the  Drown 
animal  in  other  respects.    They  are  not  common. 

198.  mimo]     See  S.  i.  10.  6,  n. 

202.  Garganum  mugire  putefl     See  C.  ii.  9.  7. 


^07.  Lana  Tarentino]  The  different  shades  of  the  pnrple  dye  were  obtained 
by  di^rent  mixtures  of  the  juice  of  the  '  murex '  with  that  of  the  '  purpura,' 
boffh  of  which  were  fihell-fish,  fQond  in  great  abundance  on  botii  coasts  of  Italy. 
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Those  of  BaiA  were  most  OQlolirated  on  the  west  coast  (S.  ii.  4. 32),  and  Ihose 
of  Tarcntam  on  the  east.  The  violet  eolor  was  much  in  fasbion  at  this  time, 
together  with  the  searlet  peculiar  to  Tarentum.  The  Tarentines  imitated  all 
the  forcign  varicties.  Bnt  these  imitations,  whethcr  made  from  the  fish  or 
the  *  fucus/  never  came  up  to  the  original  dyes,  and  were  easily  detected. 
(See  £pp.  i.  10.  26,  n.) 

208.  qmefacere  fpse  reauem] .  That  is,  what  his  nature  refuses  to  do,  what 
he  has  no  capacitj  for.  Horace  denies  that  he  is  disposed  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  good  diamatic  poets ;  on  the  contraiy,  he  coDsiders  that  he  who 
could  succced  in  excitin^  his  feelings  with  fictitious  griefs  and  fears,  and 
transport  him  in  imagination  to  distant  places,  could  do  anything  he  chose  to 
try,  dance  on  a  tight  rope  if  he  pleased,  m  which  there  is  a  little  jocular  irony 
perhaps.  Dancing  on  the  tight  rope  was  carried,  it  seems,  to  great  perfection 
among  the  ancients.  The  Greek  namo  for  a  rope-dancer  was  axoivoParrif, 
the  Latin  'funambulus' ;  those  who  exhibited  at  Rome  were  usually  Greeks. 

216.  Curam  redde  brevem,]  'Reddere'  is  'to  pay,'  and  'curam  redde  bre- 
vem '  is  '  pay  a  slight,  passing  attention.'  ^  Munus  Apolline  dignum,'  '  an 
offering  worthy  of  Apollo,'  means  the  library  mentioned,  C.  i.  31,  Introduc- 
tion. 

220.  Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  meUy]  The  man  who  damages  his  own  vines 
hurts  himself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  proYerb. 
Horace  goes  on  jocularly  to  relate  many  offences  of  poets  arising  out  of  their 
want  of  tact  and  knowledg^  of  the  world. 

223.  revolmmus  irrevocati;]  The  componnds  of  '  volvo '  are  used  for  read- 
ing,  from  the  shapo  of  the  books  rolled  np.  '  Kevolvere '  is  to  read  again. 
One  of  the  ways  that  he  says  authors  get  themselves  into  tronble  is  by  read- 
ing  over  again  and  again  passages  they  think  very  fine,  but  which  their  patron 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for  again. 

225.  diducta  poemataJUo;]     See  S.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

230.  Aedituos]  This  word  means  the  keeper  of  a  temple.  Horace  says,  it 
is  worth  while  to  see  what  kind  of  persons  should  be  intrusted  with  the  kcep- 
ing  of  tbe  fame  of  Augnstns,  what  poets  should  be  allowed  to  tell  of  it,  — 
and  with  this  subiect  he  concludes. 

233.  Otoerilus,]  Choerilus  of  lasos  was  a  poet  who  accompanied  Alexan- 
der  and  wrote  verses  on  his  battles.    They  were  very  poor,  according  to 

^^*.    This  poet  has  been  confounded  with  a  native  of  Samos,  who  waa 
^>ay  of  Xerxes.     He  is  mentioned  again,  A.  F.  357.     '  Male  natis  ver- 
..3 '  means  verses  made  by  a  poet  who  was  not  bom  such,  seeing  that 
•  poeta  nascitur  non  fit.' 

234.  RettuUt  acceptosA  See  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  69.  *  Philippi '  were  gold 
coins  with  Philip^s  head  on  them,  the  Macedonian  '  stater,'  of  which  many 

.  spccimens  are  in  existence.    Its  valuo  is  reckoned  at  £\  Zs.  Qd.  of  Englisa 
money.     (See  Dict.  Antt.) 

236*.  Atramenta,]  Ink  was  used  by  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  called  it 
^cXov,  the  Romans  '  atramentum  scriptorium '  or  '  librarinm,'  to  distinguish 
it  from  shoemaker'8  dye,  also  called  '  atramentum/  and  a  paint  which  had 
the  same  name.  See  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Horace  says  it  is  a  com- 
mon  thing  for  poets  to  defile  great  deeds  with  bad  verses,  as  the  fingers  are 
defiled  when  they  handle  ink. 

239.  ne  quis  sepraeter  Apdlen]  Apelles  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century  b.  c,  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  in  the  camp  of  Alexander. 
This  story  —  that  Alexander  would  not  siiffer  himself  to  be  painted  by  any 
but  Apelles  —  is  referred  to  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch  ( Alex.  c.  4). 
His  reputation  as  a  painter  stood  higher  than  any  other  of  antiquity. 

240.  aliua  Lysippo]  Lysippus  was  a  youngcr  contemporary  of  Apelies, 
and  a  native  of  Sicyon.    He  wi-ought  almost  cntirely  in  bronze.    He  made 
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seveTal  stataes  of  Alexander,  whom  he  appelurs,  like  Apelles,  to  have  fol- 
lowed  into  Asia. 

244.  Boeotum  in  cnxsso]  The  dulness  and  sensuality  of  the  Boeotians  were 
proverbial.  The  cause  it  is  not  easj  to  assign.  Polybius  sajs  it  was  unpar- 
alleled  in  Grecian  history. 

245.  tua  de  aejudicia  atque  Munera,']  Eespecting  Vii^il  and  Yarius,  see 
S.  L  5  40,  n.  Augustus  had  an  affection  for  them  both,  and  a  Scholiast  says 
he  made  each  of  them  a  present  of  a  million  scsterces. 

248.  aCnea  signa,]  The  word  '  signum '  applies  generally  to  |ill  carved  or 
cast  figures,  while  '  statua '  applies  only  to  fuU-Iength  figures. 

251.  Repentes  per  humum]  This  is  expressed  by  *  pedestris.'  See  C.  ii."  12. 
9,  n. 

252.  arces  Montihus  impositas,]  See  C  iv.  14. 12,  and  33,  n.  This  descrip- 
tion  would  espocially  apply  to  the  conqnest  of  the  Cantabri^  and  the  Illyriaa 
and  Alpine  tribes. 

254.  Auspiciis]     Sec  C.  i.  7.  27,  n. 

255.  Qaustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia]  That  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  passage  enclosed  between  two  gates  leading  out 
of  the  city.  A  statue  of  Janus  was  placed  there,  and  from  this  and  the  two 
gates  the  place  was  callcd  Janus  Geminus.  It  was  built,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  by  Numa  (Livy  i.  19).  The  gates  were  open  in  war  aod  closed  in 
peace.  Uorace's  explanation  is,  that  the  gates  were  shut  during  peace  to^pre- 
vent  its  eaardian  from  leaving  the  city.  The  first  time  oie  gates  were  shut 
during  the  Republic  was  b.  c.  235.  By  Augustus  they  were  closcd  three 
times  (see  C  iv.  15.  9,  n.),  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria,  a.  u.  c.  725,  and  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  a.  u.  c.  729.  The  third 
occasion  is  not  known. 

256.  Etformidatam  Parthis]     See  Epp.  i.  12.  27,  n. 

262.  Discit  enim  citius]  *  Quis '  belongs  both  to  *  discit '  and  to  *  deridet.' 
Horace  says  men  are  more  apt  to  remember  what  is  ridiculous  than  that 
which  is  good  and  serious ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's 
name  associated  with  silly  verses  or  an  ugly  wax  image,  such  as  the  admirers 
of  public  men  might  think  to  honor  them  with.  Busts  of  literary  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  put  up  in  the  pablic  libraries  (see  S.  i.  4. 21,  n.),  and 
were  probably  multiplied  for  sale.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  wax,  of 
which  material  were  made  the  family  busts  preserved  in  the  atria  of  private 


268.  capsa  porrectus  aperta,]  As  to  '  capsa,*  sce  the  note  kist  referred  to. 
Horace  speaks  of  being  stretched  out  ia  an  open  box  as  if  he  wcre  a  corpse 
being  carried  on  a  *  vilis  arca'  (S.  i.  8.  9,  n.)  to  the  common  burial-ground, 
that  is,  to  the  grocer*s  shop  *  Vicum'  may  mean  the  *  Vicus  Thurarius,' 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  mentioned  S.  ii.  3.  228.  'Porrectus ' 
is  used  commonly  for  corpses.  '  Aperta '  keeps  up  the  notion  of  a  *  sand&- 
pila,'  or  common  bier,  on  which  the  pbor  were  carried  out  to  burial.  In  plain 
language,  Horace  says  he  might  expect  his  panegyrist's  verses  to  be  carried 
to  Sie  grocer  (to  whom  and  the  trunk-maker  waste  paper  goes  still),  and  him- 
self  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  with  the  author. 


EPISTLE    II. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Julius  Floms,  to  whom  also  the  third  of  the 
first  Book  was  written.  (See  Introductiont)  Its  professed  parpose  is  to 
excuse  Horace  for  not  having  sent  Florus  any  verses.  He  savs  he  had 
wamed  him  before  he  went  thwt  he  should  not  be  able  to  wiite ;  that  he  bacf 
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grown  lazf .  He  lemiiids  him»  too,  tiiat  heliid  origioadly  onlj  vrilten  i 
'  to  bring  himself  into  noticc  bccause  be  was  poor,  and  now  he  had  not  tbe 
aame  stiiaiiliia.  Bendas,  he  was'  getting  on  in  jean,  and  people'8  tastes  wiere 
60  Yarious,  and  tfao  noijses  and  engagements  of  the  town  so  distraeting,  and 
the  trouble  of  giving  and  receiving  compliments  so  great,  that  he  had  abaa- 
doned  poetry  in  diagust.  It  was  better  to  studj  pMlosophy,  in  respect  to 
idiich  lie  leasoBS  wl|h  himself  thiongh  nearly  a  hundred  lines,  the  snbstance 
of  wbich  is  that  he  had  better  be  cootent  with  what  he  has  got  hj  his  profes- 
sioo,  set  to.  work  to  pnige  hia  mind,  and  leaTe  jests  and  wantonness  to 
youn^r  men. 

This  Epistle  famidies  materials  for  a  considerahle  part  of  Honice's  biog- 
raphy,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  bis  poetical  career  in  particular. 

It  is  probable  that  Floms  continued  attached  to  Tiberius,  and  was  with 
inm  wheB  he  was  campaigning  witfa  Angustns  some  years  after  tfae  Arme- 
nian  expedition,  on  which  thej  were  engaged  when  the  other  Epistle  was 
written. 

1 .  Ftorty  bono  dsnqut]  See  Introdaction ;  and  as  to  tfae  eharacter  of  Tibe- 
rins,  soe  Epp.  i.  9.  4,  n.  His  name  was  that  of  his  fiither,  Tiberius  ClaudiBS 
Noro,  tiU  his  adoption  hy  Augustus,  a.  d.  4,  when  he  became  Tiberiiis 
Ciaadins  Nero  Cttsar. 

2.  natum  Tibwre  vel  GcAiis,}  That  is,  'anywhere  jon  please.'  Tbe  poetg 
Mke  to  give  reality  to  tbeir  illustrations  by  being  specific.  Thif,  is  DiUen- 
bui^r'8  remark.    As  to  Gabu,  see  Epp.  i.  11.  7,  n. 

5.  nummorum  miUUmt  oetoA  8,000  sesterces,  'nummus '  being  used  as  aa 
«qnivalent  for  'aeateitias.'  ThtB  smm  was  ab<Mit  65/.  sterllng.  Much  larger 
sums  were  given  for  handsome  slaves,  and  this  boy^s  accomplidiments,  if  th&jr 
were  real,  would  make  him  worth  a  good  price.  Th^«  would  be  reason, 
therefore,  to  suspect,  in  sudi  a  case,  that  the  owner  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
bim.    See  S.  ii.  7.  42,  n. 

7.  LiUendis  Grtucit]  The  'literati'  were  a  sqaarate  class  in  the  slavo 
£Eimily,  and  were  subdivided  into  '  anagnostae '  or  *  lectores '  (who  read  to 
iheir  masters,  chieily  at  their  meals,  or,  if  their  masters  were  aothors,  they 
Toad  their  productions  alond  fbr  tho  bcnefit  of  the  gnests),  and  'librarii'  or 
•'  scribae,'  nsed  for  writing  from  dictation,  taking  care  of  the  library,  keeping 
«oooants,  etc.,  and  hence  called  pneri  or  servi  'a  studiis,'  'ab  eputolis,'  'a 
bibliotheca,'  '  notarii,'  etc.  Therc  were  also  architects,  sculptors,  painterB, 
•eBgravers,  and  other  artists,  who  all  carae  undcr  the  came  general  head  of 
'  literati.'  The  boy  in  this  place  might  also  be  pnt  among  the  '  cantores '  or 
'  gymphoniaci,'  the  choir  or  band  who  sang  and  played  to  their  mastcr  st 
meaJs.  In  sbort,  he  was  fit  for  any  of  the  abovse  employments,  according  to 
hia  owner^s  estimate ;  which  he  professes  to  put  in  a  modest  way,  for  fear  he 
should  seem  to  be  poffing  his  property,  and  so  dqpredate  its  vsdue.  The 
•diminntive  '  littemlis '  is  nsed  with  tbis  design. 

12.  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere,}  '  Aes  alienum '  is  nsed  for  a  debt,  and  'aes 
propriam,'  'snum/ctc  is  tfaierefore  money  not  botrowed.  The  man  here 
says  he  is  not  rich,  but  what  he  has  is  his  own.  "  I  am  poor,  <but  llve)  oa 
my  own  means." 

13.  Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  <*&»/]  He  professes  to  deal  as  a  friend. 
The  '  mangones '  were  slave-dealers,  a  class  in  no  favor,  but  often  very  rich. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  fiayyavov,  fiayyavewaf  to  juggle,  cheat. 
They  were  distinguished  from  'mercatores,' being  called  '  venaiiciarii/  *ve- 
nales '  aignifying  slaves.  Tho  way  of  *  raising '  slaves  for  the  maiket  and 
selUng  them  differed  but  little  from  the  practice  in  modem  tames. 

14.  Semel  hic.cessavii]  He  once  was  b&hind  his  time,  and  hid  himself  under 
•or  on  tho  jtfurcafle  for  fear  of  a  flogging.    '  Cessator '  and  '  cpto  '  ipero  syno»- 
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ynSotia  wmd».  {9ee  8»  ii.  7. 100, 113,  n.)  Tbe  8tftir8  may  have  been  dark 
sometimes,  and,  as  in  most  hoases'the  principkl  accommodation  wag  on  ther 
gFoand  ffoor,  it  is  probabfle  tbat  eo  mnch  regard  was  not  had  to  the  lighting 
of  the  staircase  as  we  pay  now.  It  appears  a  whip^waa  hnng  np  in  somo 
conspicuous  place. 

17.  poenae  aeatrvs,]  Among  the  faults  the  seller  of  a  slave  wag  bonnd  to 
tell  waa  ninning  away.    See  S.  ii.  3.  285. 

21 .  ne  tnea  taevua  Jurgaree]  *  Mea '  belongs  to  *  epistola.'  '  Jnrgo '  Is  in- 
traasitiye.  <  Do  not  be  cmel,  and  eomplain  beeanse  I  sent  yoa  no  fetter  in 
repl^.'  Floros  had  written,  probably,  more  than  onoe,  exposliiktbg  widi  him 
on  ms  silence,  and  had  got  no  answer. 

24.  Si  tBonen  attentcwf]  *  Attentare '  is  to  attack,  or  attempt  to  OTerthrow. 
'  M ectmi  iacienda '  mesns  tbat  they  are  6n  his  side. 

81^  hoc]  It  is  dovbtfai  whether  dus  means  '  besidea  this,'  as  in  8.  ii.  6. 3, 
"Et  panlnm  silvae  snper  his  "  (see  note),  or  'abont  this,'  aa  ''Palkaeet  sa- 
per  his  "  (A.  P.  429).    Orelli  takes  it  the  former way. 

25.  non  ntHtam  comitfia]  'Carmina'  means  lyric  verses,  Whieh  Flom» 
seems  to  faaTe  asked  for. 

26.  Laeidii  mike  coUecta  viaiica]  As  to  LocnllaB,  see  Epp.  i.  6. 40,  b« 
Whatever  groundwork  of  tmth'  there  may  be  in  this  story,  Horaoe  has  evi- 
denfly  altered  it  to  snit  his'  porpoto.  '  Yiatica '  Would  incfnde  money  as  well 
as  baggage.  Gicero  naes  the  word  metaphorically  for  money  (Cat.  Maj.  e. 
18) :  *'  Avaritia  senilis  qnid  sibi  velit  non  intelligo.  Potest  enim  qnidpiam 
esse  absnrdins  ^uam  quo  minus  viae  restat  eo  plns  viatici  quaerere  ?  " 

30.  Praesidinm  reffale]  This  would  be  a  fortress  in  whida^Mitbridates  kept 
some  part  of  his  treasnres. 

33.  bis  dena  super  eestertia]  The  '  sestertiam '  (1,000  sestertii)  was  a  snm 
eqaal  to  aboot  8Z.  17s.  of  EAglish  money,  twenty  of  which  (166/.  13«.  4d.) 
wonld  not  be  a  large  sum  for  an  officer  of  rank.  Bnt  he  must  be  snpposed^ 
from  his  exploits,  to  have  held  some  coramand. 

34.  Forte  sub  hoc  tetkpus]  *  Soon  after  this  time '  (see  Epod.  2.  44,  n.  in 
RSpect  to  'snb '  with  an  accuflative  in  phrases  of  time).  Lacallas  had  the 
title  of  'proconsur  of  Cilicia.  But  he  is  here  ealled  'i>raetor.'  Ke  had 
been  '  praetor  urfoantts,''  bnt  went  into  Asia  at  the  expiration  of  his  consnl- 
flfaip,  and  therefoie  with  the  title  of  'proconsnl.'  A  'praetor'  taking  a 
pTovince  went  wiifa  the  tille  of  '  propraetor,'  as  Brntns  did  into  Macedonia« 
(See  S.  i.  7.  18.) 

40.  qm  zonam  perdidit,]  The  Bomans  wore  a  girdle  when  walkin^  or 
activel^  occupied,  to  hold  np  the  end  of  their  tunic.  Hence  the  expressions 
*praecitfctu8,'  *  snccinctas,'  for  those  who  were  hastenJnff  or  engaged  in 
active  work.  (See  S.  i.  5.  6,  n.)  In  tfais  girdle  ('zona^^or  'dngnlum') 
they  often  carried  iheir  money.  Hence  'iona'  came  to  be  nsed  gcnerally 
for  a  purse.  The  more  common  word  '  cmmena '  wafi  a  bag,  generally  ot 
leather,  hnng  on  the  arm  or  roond  the  neck,  or  semetimes  perhaps  to  tho 
^zona.'--   -^ 

42.  Iratue  Graus]    See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n. 

43.  Adjecere  bonae]  The  knowledge  acqnired  at  Athens  was  not  only 
philosophy  in  all  its  branches,  but  Greek  literature,  with  which  Horace  be- 
came  fanuliar,  especially  with  the  lyric  poets,  whose  works  were  probably 
never  tanght  in  ihe  schools  at  Bome.  But  he  here  only  refers  to  his  dial^cti- 
cal  studies,  which  he  pursued  in  the  school  of  the  Academy,  the  head  of 
which  at  thift  tiine  was  Theomnestns,  whose  lectures  Brutns  attended  (Plut. 
Bmt.  c.  24).  Academns  was  an  Attic  hero,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  gronnd 
about  three  qnarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ccphisus, 
which  was  dedicated  to  him  and  planted  widi  oUves,  an<t  called  after  hiB 
name,  Academia.    Here  Plato  tangnt^  and  heBce  hi0  sehool  wae  named. 

47* 
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44.  carvo  diffnoscere  rectum,]^  'Cumim'  is  iised  here  like  'praynm/  for 
•  falsehood/ 

48.  non  responswra  lacertisA  Not  destined  to  match  the  strenedi  of  Angns- 
tas.  (See  S.  ii.  7.  85,  n.)  In  the  first  engagement  at  Philippi  (a.  v.  c.  712), 
Bratns  defeated  the  forces  of  Augastns,  and  got  possession  of  his  camp, 
while  M.  Antonins  on  the  other  hand  defeated  Cassins,  who  destroyed  him- 
self.  Bnt  twenty  dajs  afterwards  a  second  engagement  went  against  Bnitns, 
and  he  Hkewise  pnr  an  end  to  himself.  Bnitns  attached  to  hu  canse  the 
yoang  Romans  studying  at  Athens,  and  the  battles  and  wanderings  he  led 
them  throogh  are  reuited  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  (c.  24,  sqq.). 

5\.  Et  laris  et  fundi,]  *  Laris '  is  eqniTalent  to  '  domas.'  As  to  the  difier- 
ttnce  between  'domns'  and  'fandns,  see  S.  ii.  5. 108,  n.  Horace^s  patri- 
mony  was  forfeited  because  he  was  of  the  repablican  par^.  He  says  nothing 
of  the  scribe's  place  which  Saetonias  says  he  booght  (with  what  means  does 
not  appear),  nor  does  he  mention  how  he  got  his  pardon  and  permission  to 
retam  to  Bome.  He  only  says  he  was  driyen  by  poverty  to  write  verses, 
which  therefore  he  first  wrote  for  fame,  that  is,  to  bring  himself  into  tiie 
notice  of  those  who  were  able  to  relieve  his  wants>  as  lli&cenas  did.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  he  wrote  at  first  It  is  probable  that  he  sappressed 
much  of  his  early  poetry. 

53.  Quae  poterunt  unquam]  The  '  cicata,'  K&vetov^  hemlock,  was  nsed  as 
an  antifebrile  medicine.  Horace  asks  what  amonnt  of  '  dcuta '  woald  be 
sofficient  to  cool  his  yeins,  if  he  were  so  feyerishly  bent  npon  writing  as  to 
do  so  when  he  conld  liye  withont  it. 

60.  Jlle  Bioneis  sermonibus]  Bion  was  bom  on  the  Boryslkenes,  and  was 
hence  called  Borysthenites.  He  flonrished  aboat  the  middle  of  tljjB  thbd  cen- 
tary  B.  c.  He  stadied  philosophy  at  Athens,  and,  after  passing  throngh 
yarioas  sects,  became  at  last  a  Peripatetic.  It  is  said  he  wrote  certain 
books  on  the  ibllies  of  mankind  of  a  yery  bitter  character.  As  '  sal '  is  pat 
for  wit  (S.  i.  10.  3),  '  sale  nigro '  means  coarse  wit. 

61.  Tres  miki  convivae]  He  treats  his  friends,  all  asking  him  for  di£ferent 
sorts  of  yerse,  as  gnests  at  a  dinner  each  liking  different£u«,  so  that  he  does 
not  know  what  to  giye  them. 

67.  Hic  aponaum  vocaty]    This  is  a  repetition  of  S.  ii.  6. 23. 

68.  cubcU  Atc  in  coUe  Quirini,]  As  to  'cabat,'  see  S.  i.  9. 18,  n.  Mons 
Qnirinalis  was  in  the  sixth,  or  most  northem  diyicdon  of  the  city;  Mons 
Ayentinns,  in  the  opposite  qnarter,  the  thirteenth  region, 

70.  IntervaUa  vides  humane  oommoda.]  *A  pretty  conyenient  distance,  yoa 
see.'    '  Hnmane '  is  not  nsed  in  this  ironical  way  elsewhere. 

71 .  Purae  srnit  plateae,]  This  is  a  supposed  answer,  the  rejoinder  to  which 
is  in  y.  72.  'Platea'  is  a  less  general  name  than  'yicas.'  It  applies  onlj^ 
to  the  broader  streets.  The  word,  being  deriyed  from  the  Gieek  n-Xareui, 
wonld  properly  haye  its  penult  long.  It  suits  Horace  to  shorten  it  As  to 
the  obstractions  in  the  streets  of  IU>me,  the  best  of  which  were  bat  narrow, 
see  Epp.  i.  6.  51,  n.     'Purae'  means  unobstracted. 

72.  redemptor,]  See  C.  ii.  18. 18,  n. ;  iii.  1.  35,  n.  *  Calidas '  only  strength- 
en^  '  festinat,'  he  is  in  hot  haste :  the  substantiyes  are  in  the  ablatiye,  '  cum ' 
being  omitted. 

^,73.  nmchina]  Probably  a  pulley  raising  a  large  stone  or  beam  for  the 
np}>er  part  of  a  building,  and  swmging  it  oyer  the  heads  of  the  passengers. 
Ag  to  *fanera,'  see  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

77.  amat  nemua]     See  C.  i.  1.  30,  n.     Compare  Juyenal  (yii.  53,  sqq.). 

80.  contracta  sequi  vestiffia]  *  To  foUow  the  confined  steps  of  the  poets,' 
by  which  he  means  that  the  poets  walk  in  a  path  narrowed  by  fixed  rules ; 
and  that  it  reqiiires  thought  and  diligence  to  tread  in  their  steps. 

81.  vaeuaa  detumpsit  Athenas,]    See  Epp.  i.  7.  45,  n.  for  'yacaas.'    HomoQ 
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Bttyn  the  man  wbo  has  rctired  to  studj,  as  he  had  done  at  Athens,  and  has 
shat  himself  up  for  several  jrears,  and  got  dull  over  his  hooks  and  his  medi- 
tations,  cannot  open  his  lips  when  he  gets  to  Rome,  and  is  only  laughed  at 
by  the  peopie  for  his  sobriety.  This  is  an  odd  defence  for  one  who  had 
-written  so  much  as  he  had  done  at  Rome.  It  is  meant  for  a  joke.  *  Septem 
annis '  is  not  to  be  taken  litersQly,  as  if  Horace  had  been  seven  years  at 
Athens,  which  is  very  improbable,  but  for  any  considerabie  nnml>er.  He 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  joined  Brutus,  ▲.  u.  c.  711* 

87.  /TDrfer  erat  Bomae]  Who  these  brothers  were  Horace  does  not  tell  us, 
and  it  does  not  matter.  One  was  a  jurisconsultus  (see  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.),  and  ihe 
other  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  lawyer  said  the  rhetorician  was  a  perfect 
Gracchus  for  eloqaence,  and  he  retumed  the  compliment  by  declarin^  that 
his  brother  was  a  second  Scsvola  for  iegal  leaming.  And  this  sort  of  mu-  ' 
tual  flattery  goes  on,  Horace  says,  among  poets,  and  he  cannot  keep  pace 
with  theur  passion  for  praise.  Tiberius  Gracchns  and  his  brother  Caius  wero 
both,  in  Cicero's  opinion,  great  orators.  We  need  not  therefore  attempt  to 
decide  which  Horace  means  us  to  understand  here.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  the 
aagur,  son-in-law  of  C.  Lselius,  and  an  early  instructor  of  Cicero  (Lael.  c.  1 ), 
was  leamed  in  the  law ;  bat  his  namesake  and  younger  contemporary,  the 
Pontifex  Maximns  (mentioned  in  the  same  treatise),  was  more  celebrated 
6tiU.  This  name,  therefore,  like  that  of  Gracchus  for  oratory,  stands  for  a 
consammate  jurist. 

88.  meros  audiret  honores,]     Compare  Epp.  i.  7.  84,  "  vineta  crepat  mera." 
90.  arffittos]     Compare  iv.  6.  25 :  "  Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae."    It 

means  melodioiS,  and  is  a  sort  of  mock  compliment. 

92.  Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus]  It  is  likened  to  a  perfect  piece  of 
carved  work,  in  which  all  the  Muses  had  a  hand. 

93.  quanto  molimine]  This  expresses  the  pompous  strut  with  which  they 
pass  the  library  of  ApoUo,  in  which  they  take  it  for  granted  a  place  is  ro- 
served  for  them.    As  to  'aedem,'  see  S.  i.  10.  38. 

95.  procuJ.]  This  word  signifies  any  distance,  great  or  small.  Here  it 
means  hard  by,  as  in  S.  ii.  6.  105 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  *  Quid  fentt '  means  what 
each  has  to  say. 

97.  Ca&Umur  d  tUidem  plagis]  They  carry  on  such  a  contest  of  mutual 
flattery,  that  they  are  like  two  gladiators,  each  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other.  '  Samnites '  were  a  particular  class  of  gladiators,  so  called  because 
thejr  wore  the  same  arms  as  that  people,  particularly  an  oblong  shield.  See 
S.  li.  6.  44,  n.  *  Ad  lumina  prima '  would  be  usually  till  the  second  course, 
when  the  lights  were  brought  in.  Among  the  amusements  that  rich  men  had 
at  their  dinners  were  gladiators  who  fought  with  blunt  weapons ;  and  here 
the  Gontest  is  said  to  be  protracted  ('  lento ')  tiU  the  Ughts  came  in.  It  was 
a  long  trial  of  ^kUI. 

99i  puncto  Hlius ;]  In  his  judgment  or  by  his  vote.  When  an  electiott 
took  place,  there  were  certain  persons  caUed  *  custodes '  appointed  to  take 
the  votes  and  prick  oif  the  number  given  for  each  candidate.  Erom  this 
process  votes  came  to  be  called  '  puncta.'     See  A.  P.  343,  n. 

101.  Fit  Mimnermus]     See  Epp.  i.  6.  65,  n.     Horace  seems  to  think  him 
superior  to  Callimachus,  who  was  a  grammarian  and  voluminous  prose-- 
writer  as  well  as  a  poet,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  established  at  Alexandria 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury  B.  c.    *  Optivo,'  signifying  *  desired,'  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

105.  impimelegentibus]    He  says,  when  he  has  done  writing  and  recovered 
his  senses  (which  was  the  same  thing),  he  should  stop  his  ears,  and  they 
might  recite  without  fear  of  reprisals.     See  Epp.  i.  19.  39. 
■    113.  Verba  movere  loco,]    Tnenotion  of  the  censor  is  keptup.    Seenot© 
on  S.  i.  6.  20. 
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114.  Et  verMaar  adhic\  ThiiS  is  a^y  of  saying  <bat  the  renes,  «iioiiglt 
they  may  be  expunged,  still  are  kept  in  the  authoiFs  desk,  because  he  has  a 
regard  for  them,  ana  cannot  make  np  his  mind  to  destroy  them.  Tbe  BaDo 
tnary  of  Ycsta  could  onlj  be  entered  b^  her  own  priestesses,  and  Horace  callff 
his  desk  '  penetralia  Vestae '  because  it  was  priTate. 

116.  specioaa  vocabula  rerutn,}  'Expressive  terms';  words  which  make 
themselves  intelligible  at  once.  So  in  A.  F.  319  a  plaj  is  said  to  be  *  speci- 
osa  locis/  that  is,  'plain  in  its  points/  its  commonplaces  or  sentiments 
clearlj  pnt. 

117.  Catonibua  atque  Cethe^]  As  to  the  nse  of  tbe  plnral  nnmber,  see 
note  on  8.  i.  7.  8.  M.  Porcms  Cato  Censorins  was  bom  abont  b.  c.  234, 
and  was  therefore  contemporarj  with  Ennius,  -vfith  whom  he  is  iissociatedy 
A.  P.  56,  as  snccessfully  importing  new  words  into  the  lang^a^.  Fragments 
remain  of  his  treatise  !De  Ke  Eustica,  embracing  a  yariety  of  instroctions  on 
hnsbandry  and  subjects  connected  with  domestic  economy ;  and  of  his  Ori- 
gjnes,  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  Italy.  There  are  also  fragm^ents  of 
his  orations,  which  Cicero  appears  to  haye  stndied  (Bmtnsy  c.  17).  He  ha4 
tiie  highest  opinion  of  Cato^  and  complains  that  he  was  not  stndied  enough 
even  in  his  day.  M.  COTnelins  Cethegus  was  older  than  Cato^  since  he  was 
enmle  ledile  when  Cato  was  no  more  than  twenty.  His  eloqnence  was  sacfa 
tiiat  Ennius  called  Cethegns  "  Suadae  medulla,  orator  suayiloqnenti  ore." 
(Cic.  Brut.  c.  15;  Cat.  Maj.  c.  14;  see  Epp.  i.  6.  36,  n.)  Bot  it  does  npt 
Appear  that  any  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  he  only 
mentions  them  on  the  authoritj  of  Ennius,  who  had  heard  him  speak.  His 
reputation  was  snfficient  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  for  him  t^.name^im  twice 
as  an  amhoritj  on  the  kinguage  (see  A.  P.  50,  n.). 

119.  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus.}  'Usus'  is  *custom,*  which  ^  fdways 
beeti  the  parent  of  novelties  in  language.    Compare  A.  P.  70,  sqq. 

120.  V^iemens]  The  first  two  sjUables  are  prononnced  as  one.  Comparo 
8.  i.  5.  67. 

123,  virtiite  earetOia  tcHet,']  *  He  will  remove  what  lacks  merit.*  He  will 
worit  hard  to  produce  a  result  which  shall  appear  playful  and  easy,  the  tnms 
being  as  easy  as  those  of  tlie  *  mimus,'  who  dances  either  the  light  measnrQ 
of  the  nimble  Satyr,  or  the  clumsy  dance  of  the  Cyclops  (on  which  see  S.  i. 
5.  63,  n.).  The  poet^s  art  is  to  conceal  his  art,  and  to  make  that  appear 
easy  which  has  cost  him  a  goo^  deal  of  trouble. 

126.  Praetuterim  scriptor]  This  is  snpposed  to  be  the  remark  of'  one  who 
would  be  a  poet  without  the  necessary  trout)le.  He  would  rather  be  pleasedf 
Irith  his  own  bad  yerses,  even  though  he  might  be  deceiving  himself,  than  be 
80  I^araed  and  be  perpetually  vexed  with  himself.  'Kingere'  is  properly 
applied  to  the  grinning  of  a  dog  when  it  snarls. 

128.  Fuit  kaud  ignobilis  Argis^  Sir  Henry  Halford  fnmishes  a  parallel 
'stoiy  (Essays,  p.  61 ) :  "  One  case,  that  of  the  gentleman  of  Argos,  whose 
delusion  led  him  to  snppose  that  he  was  atteriding  the  representation  of  a 
play,  as  he  sat  in  his  bedchamber,  is  so  exact,  tfaat  1  saw  a  person  of 
exalted  rank  (Gteorge  III.)  under  those  very  circumstances  of  delnsion, 
and  heard  him  call  upon  Mr.  Garrick  to  exert  himself  in  the  performance 
of  Hamlet." 

131.  Caetera  qm  vita^  servaret]  "  Thongh  he  observed  all  the  oiher  duties 
of  life." 

134.  Et  signo  laeso]  The  '  amphorae  *  or  'lagenae '  were  sealed  with  the 
dwner's  seal  when  they  were  filled.  Horace  says  that  the  man  was  not  ene 
who  wonld  get  furious  if  he  found  the  slaves  had  opened  a  *lagena,*  and 
dmnk  the  contents.    See  C.  iii.  8.  11.  12. 

135.  puternn  vitare  patentem.}  Wells  were  nsnally  snnoQnded  with  a  waQ 
('  puteal ')  two  br  three  feet  high.    See  Dict.  Antt. 
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id6.  ccmtaohm  opUms]  l§ee  S.  ii.  3.  217,  n.,  and  as  6>  'elleborthn/  tfe^ 
T.'  83  of  that  Satire.    '  Meracns '  is  generally  applied  only  to  wine. 

141.  Nimirum  sapere  e8i\     See  Introduction. 

158.  quodqvii  Ubm  metcatur  et  aere,]  There  was  a  mode  o^^Mle  which 
was  calied  *  per  aes  et  libram.'  A  third  person  held  a  pair  of  scaks  ( '  libra '), 
which  the  purchaser  toached  with  a  piece  of  money,  at  the  same  time  laying 
his  hand  on  the  thii^  parchased.  Acoording  to  a  set  form  of  words  fae 
daimed  the  thing  as  his  own,  and  handed  the  money  to  tfae  seUer  as  a  token 
of  th6  sum  agreed  npon.  This  form  of  purehase  was  called  'mancipatio.' 
The  seller  was  soid  'mancipio  dare'  (to  which  'mandpare'  in  this  plaoe  ia 
-eqnivalent),  and  the  purchaser  was  said  '  mancipio  aocipere.'  A  man  might 
hecome  owner  of  '  res  mancipii '  by  having  been  in  possession  for  a  certain 
time,  as  mnch  as  if  he  had  received  it  by  '  mancipatio.'  Henoe  '  usas '  is 
said  'mandpare/  becaiKe  ihe  effect  is  the  same  whetber  a  man  got  his 
ownership  by  '  usas/  that  is,  possession,  or  by  '  mancipatio.'  '  Usos'  hero 
means  that  sort  of  possession  whicfa  consists  in  the  enfoyment  of  the  fhuts  by 
paying  for  them.    Before  'quaedam/  'si'  must  be  supplied  a^n. 

160.  frillieui  Orbiy]  Who  is  meant  by  Orbius,  if  anylx>dy,  it  is  mi{>08sible 
to  sar.  He  had  landed  property  and  soid  the  produoe.  As  to  '  viUicos/ 
see  £pp.  L  14. 1,  n. 

163.  cadum  temeti ;]  '  Temetum'  is  an  old  woid  ngnifying  '  wine.'  Seo 
Forcell. 

164.  ireeentis  —  futrmomm  miUibue]  'Three  hundred  sestcrtia.'  Taking 
the  valne  of  the  'sestcrtium'  at  8/.  178.  Id,,  this  sum  would  be  2,656/.  bs,  <n 
English  money. 

\67.  Efnptar  Aricini  quonddm]  'Emptor  qaondam/  as  OreUl  says,  is 
cquivalent  to  *  Is  qui  quondam  erait/  *  he  who  buys  at  any  time.'  As  to 
Aricia,  see  S.  i.  5.  1,  n.  The  old  Yeii  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  It  had 
beem  replaced  (wfaether  on  tfae  same  site  or  not  is  uncertiun)  by  a  aew  dty, 
which  again  fell  into  min  in  the  civil  wars.  Julius  Osesar  divided  its  lands 
anioQ^  fais  soidierB.  It  appears,  bowever,  tlut  Augustss  restored  it,  aad 
made  it  a  municipiuffi. 

170.  qua  populus  adsita  certis  Limitihus]  *  Usque '  in  this  verse  is  an  ad- 
verb  of  place,  not  of  timc.  It  means  '  all  the  way  up  to  where  the  poplar 
stands.'  There  were  many  different  kinds  of  private  boundaries,  as,  for  in- 
Btance,  a  stone  or  an  image  of  tlie  god  Terrainus,  with  a  tree  or  a  clump 
planted  near  it,  such  as  Horace  aUudes  to.  A  ditch  or  a  hed^,  a  stream  or 
path,  and  many  other  marks,  were  sufficient  to  define  the  Umits  of  propert;^, 
and  prevent  neighbors  fiom  quarreUing  {*  viciDa  refugit  jurgia '). 

177.  Quid  viciprosunt]  'Vicus'  is  used  Kr  any  coUeciion  of  houses. 
I  Vicus  urbanus  *  was  a  street  in  the  city ;  *  vicus  msticus/  a  village.  Here 
it  appears  to  mean  a  viUa  with  the  adjoinmg  cottages. 

VMabris  Saltibus  adjecti  Lucani,]  '  Saltus '  expresses  '  pastuies/  wooded 
or  dtherwise,  oii  faills  or  ifa  vaUeys  antd  plains.  'rhose  of  Oalabria  «ere  low 
and  without  wood;  tbose  of  Lucania  were  among  tfae  faiUs.  Bee  Epod.  1. 
27,  n. 

180.  T^hena  siffiUa,]  Small  images  of  tfae  gods,  ef  Etranan  irorknEUUL- 
sfaip,  inbronze. 

181.  Gaetulomurice]     See  C.  ii.  16.  35,  n. 

182.  Sunt  md  mm  habeant,]     See  C.  i.  1.  8,  n. 

184.  Herodia  palmetis  pinffuibus,]  Herod  the  Great  derived  a  lai^ge  revenue 
fpom  the  woods  of  palm  which  abounded  in  Jadasa.  They  were  most  thickl^ 
pranted  sboot  Jericho  and  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Jordan.  Tfae  date-palm  is 
that  whieh  most  abounded  there. 

187.  Sdt  Oenius]  See  Epp.  i.  7.  94,  n.  '  Albus  et  ater'  signifles  'cfaeer- 
fiil  and  gioomy.' 
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192.  Qtudnori  pUtra  datia]  'Becanse  he  finds  lliat  I  have  not  left  Kim 
more ' ;  lit.  '  becanse  he  fincb  not  more  than  what  I  have  left  him ' ;  in  shoity 
he  gets  less  than  he  expected. 

193.  nmplex  hUaruque]  '  A  gnileless  cheerfnl  man/  and  so  liberal.  He 
says  he  is  anxions  to  learn  the  difi«rence  between  such  a  one  and  a  prodiga!, 
and  between  the  thrifty  and  oovetous,  and  of  course  to  act  the  part  of  ih& 
fonner  of  the  two  in  either  case.    '  Flura '  means  '  more  than  cnough.' 

197.  feHu  Qfunqttairibu»  olim,]  Tbe  Qninqnatria  was  a  festival  in  honor 
of  Minenra,  held  on  the  19th  of  March  and  four  following  days.  Boys  had 
holidays  during  this  festival,  that  they  might  paj  their  devodons  to  Mmerva, 
the  goddess  of leaming. 

199.  dbmttf]  This  word  is  omittcd,  and  an  imperfect  verse  given  in  some 
MSS.  It  has  no  meaning  here.  Tho  best  MSS.  vary,  and  the  commcnta- 
tors  seem  agreed  to  give  it  up  withont  being  able  to  find  out  what  Horace 
re^ly  wrote.    (See  note  on  C.  iv.  6. 17.) 

205.  Non  e$  avarua :  abi ;]  '  You  are  no  miser :  go  to ;  what,  do  all  your 
faults  vanish  with  that  1 '    See  Forcell.  for  a  variety  of  uses  of  *  abi.* 

209.  Noctwmos  /emiires]  The  belief  in  ghosts  was  as  common  with  the 
andents  as  with  the  snperstitious  among  ourselves.  The  spirits  of  the  dead 
wcre  worshipped  as  Manes,  Lares,  Lemures,  and  liarvse.  Under  the  two 
former  names  were  recognisBed  the  spirits  of  the  good  (see  £pp.  ii.  1. 138,  n.) ; 
the  other  two  represented  cruel  spirits  coming  up  to  terrify  and  torment  the 
living.  The  Thessalians  had  the  credit  of  extraordinary  power  in  magic  and 
drugs.     (See  C.  i.  27.  21 ;  Epod.  5.  45.) 

210.  Naiales  grate  numeras  ?]  *  Are  you  happy  when  you  cOunt  np  your 
birthdays  ? '  that  is,  *  Are  ^ou  content  to  see  yourself  advancing  in  Ufe  and 
drawing  near  the  end  of  it?'  As  to  'natales/  see  S.  ii.  2.  60,  n.-;  C.  iv. 
11.  8,  n. 

213.  deeede  peritis.]  *  If  yon  do  not  know  how  to  live  properly,  go  off  the 
stage  and  give  plaoe  to  those  that  do.' 

216.  laaciva  deoentiua  aetas.']  *  A  time  of  life  which  may  be  wanton  with. 
less  indecency ' ;  that  is,  youtfa,  to  which  it  is  more  natural. 


THE    ABT    OF    POETRY. 


Therb  are  no  intemal  evidences,  at  all  fit  to  be  trusted,  of  the  thne  when 
this  poem  was  written,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  are 
three  in  number,  a  father  and  two  sons. 

•  The  poem  professes  to  contain  a  history  of  the  progress  of  poetry,  and 
mles  for  composition,  with  criticisms  of  difierent  authors  and  dificrent  styles. 
The  rules  are  miscellaneous,  and  have  little  or  no  method,  and  the  history 
is  more  fancifui  than  real.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  it  as  a  finished 
poem. 

1.  Humano  capiti]  The  picture  supposed  is  monstrons  enough ;  a  woman'8 
head  and  a  fish's  tail,  with  a  horse's  neck,  limbs  from  all  manner  of  beasts, 
and  feathers  frbm  ali  sorts  of  birds.  This  portentous  medley  (inventcd  of 
course  by  himself,  for  we  are  not  bound  to  snppose  he  had  ever  seen  a  pio* 
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toriai  monster  of  tiiis  Idnd),  Horace  eonsidered  a  good  iHnstration  of  some  of 
the  poetry  of  his  day,  in  waich  figare»  and  images  were  thrown  together  with- 
out  order  or  purpose. 

9.  Pidoribus  atque  poetis]  This  is  a  snpposed  reply,  that  painters  and 
poets  have  always  been  privileged  people,  which  Horace  admits,  but  within 
certain  limits.  They  must  not  ontrage  common  sense,  nor  should  they  patdi 
their  verses  with  images  which,  however  pretty,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand. 

18.  flumen  Bhenum\  This  is  the  same  form  as  ''  Metaumm  flnmen  "  (C. 
iv.  4.  38). 

19.  fortasse  cupressum  Sds  simulure:]  The  Scholiasts  all  agree  in  saying 
this  refers  to  a  Greek  proverb,  fiff  rt  fcal  Kvirapia-<rov  BtXcis ;  the  origin  of 
which  was  an  answer  given  by  a  bad  painter  to  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who 
nsked  him  for  a  pictnre  of  his  wreck  (see  C.  i.  5.  13,  n.).  The  man  con- 
sidcred  himself  clever  at  drawing  a  cjrpress,  and  asked  the  sailor  if  he  should 
introduce  him  one  in  his  picture. 

21 .  Amphora  coepit  In^ttui ;]  Of  the  '  amphora,' '  diota,' '  cadus,'  '  testa,' 
•  lagena,'  (all  which  names  represent  the  same  kind  of  vessel  for  keeping 
wine,  oil,  honey,  &c.,)  drawings  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties.  It  was  usually  of  clay,  but  sometimes  of  glass.  'Urceus'  was  the 
name  for  a  jug  of  earthenware  or  glass,  of  which  specimens  of  many  different 
shapes  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  As  to  the  '  rota  figularis '  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  art  of  poetry  as  practised  by  the  andents,  all 
nccQssary  information  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

24.  pater  el^uvenes  patre  digni,]  See  Xntix>duction.  Horace  passes  on  to 
BBiy  that  there  are  those  who  are  led  into  error  by  some  standard  of  correct- 
ncss  thot  they  have  set  themselves,  some  mle  to  which  they  adhere  at  all 
costs.  One  man  thinks  brevity  the  right  thing,  another  smoothness  of  verFi- 
fication,  another  grandiloqnence,  another  caution,  another  vanity,  and  to 
avoid  the  opposites  of  these  they  run  into  the  excess  of  them. 

^9.  .Prodigjaliter]     '  Monstrously.'     This  belongs  to 'variare.' 

32.  AemUium  circa  ludum]  This  illustrates  the  case  of  those  who  can 
invent  details,  but  cannot  compose  an  entire  poem.  The  '  Aemilins  ludus,' 
near  which  this  artist  lived,  is  said  to  have  been  a  gIadiator's  school,  bnilt  by 
JEmilius  Lepidus,  but  by  which  of  those  who  bore  that  name  is  nnknown. 
-Thore  were  manv  celebrated  persons  so  called.  *  Unus '  means  '  singular,' 
surpassing  all  others ;  which  sense  it  bcars  in  S.  1.  10.  42 ;  ii.  3.  24 ;  6.  57 
(where  see  note). 

38.  Sumite  matcriam]  The  next  consideration  is  the  choice  of  a  snbject, 
which  shonld  be  well  weighed  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  writer 
(*  potenter,'  Karii  bvvaynv^  v.  40). 

42.  Ordinis  haec  virtus]  Having  said  that,  if  a  man  chooses  his  subjeot 
well,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  arrange  his  poem,  Horace  proceeds  to  explain 
what  arrangemcnt  consists  in,  which  is,  saying  everything  in  its  rigbt  placo 
and  time. 

45.  vromissi  carminis]  A  poem  he  is  known  to  have  in  hand,  and  which 
the  puolic  are  exjyecting. 

46.  tenws  cautusque  serendis,]  *  Judicious  and  careful  in  planting  his  words.' 
'  Tenuis '  signifies  a  nice  discemment.  The  use  of  words  is  the  next  point 
noticed,  —  skill  in  giving  by  its  connection  ncw  force  to  an  old  word,  or  in 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  sometimes  borrowed  from  tlie  Greek,  for  the 
fashion  of  words  is  conventional  and  liable  to  change. 

49.  Indiciis]  This  means  words,  as  bein^  the  signs  by  which  things  aro 
made  known.    As  to  'abdita  remm,'  see  C.  iv.  12. 19,  n. 

50.  Cethegis]  See  Epp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.  '  Cinctutus '  means  one  that  is  only 
girt  about  Ihe  lower  part  of  his  body,  having  the  arms  free  from  the  encum- 
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braneflr  of  the  tnnio-tfleeves.  The  fiBe  of  Hie  tfmlc  hj  I9ie  Bdmaitfl  was  inftrak 
duced,  with  other  indalgences,  from  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies,  tbe  aa*- 
cients  haTing  wom  only  the  toga. 

64.  CaecMo  Piautoqve]  See  £pp.  ii.  1.  59.  170.  As  to  '  Romanns/  see  C. 
iii.  6.  2,  n.  '  Yiigilio  Varioqae/  S.  i.  5.  40,  n.  '  Catonis  et  £mii/  Epp.  iL 
2.  117,  n. 

55.  Ego  cur]  The  wordB  which  Horace  appears  to  hare  nsed  for  tbe  first 
time  have  been  obserred  in  the  course  of  these  notes.  Those  wMch  do  noi 
appear  in  any  other  aathor  are  mentioned  on  C.  iii.  1 1. 10.  Tbe  constmction 
he  here  employs  is  nnnsnal,  and  so  illustrates  what  he  is  saying.  '  £igo  inr 
videor'  should,  according  to  nsage,  be  'mihi  invidetnr/  as  'ego  imperor' 
should  be  *  mihi  imperatur  *  (Epp.  i.  5.  21,  where  see  note). 

59.  Signatum  praesetUe  nota  producere}  To  give  currency  to  a  word  stamped 
with  a  modera  mark,  a  metaptior  taken  from  the  coinage  of  the  mint,  respect- 
ing  whidi  see  Dict.  Antt»  art.  '  Moneta.' 

60.  Ut  sUvaefoliis]  *  As  woods  in  re^pect  of  their  leaves  at  the  close  of  the 
year  are  cbanged,  yea  tbey  are  the  first  to  fitU.'  There  is  a  little  irregulariiy 
m  the  eonstmction,  but  the  meaning  is  clear. 

63.  Debemw  morti  nos  nostraque ;]  Horace  probably  remembered  yerj  well 
the  yerses  of  Simonides  : 

Xaipct  ns  &€6b»pos  in^i  Bav€v  oKKos  cV  avr^ 
Xaipri<rti  *  Bavdr^  irdvres  6<l>ei\6fit3a» 
\  Nepti      ••     "«      " 


rtecfftitt  Terra  Neptunue]  The  *  lacas  Lucrinos '  was  separated  from  tfae 
bay  of  Baise  by  a  narrow  causeway,  the  con^traction  of  which  traditioo  at- 
tribated  to  Heronles.  Beyond  the  Lucrinus  lay  the  Averaas  lacus  |Higo 
d'Averao),  a  basin  withont  any  outlet,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circam- 
ference,  and  fed  by  streams  from  Mons  Grauras  (Monte  Barbaro).  The  space 
between  the  two  lakes  was  covered  with  wood.  In  the  war  with  Sextos 
Pompeius,  b.  c.  37,  Augustns,  advised  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  ho  had  en- 
trnsted  the  task  of  reforming  his  fleet,  opened  a  commnnication  between  ^e 
lakes,  and  between  iacns  Avemus  and  the  sea,  whereby  he  made  a  harfoor 
in  which  he  was  able  to  practise  his  ships.  This  he  called  '  portns  Julias.' 
This  is  the  work  Vii^il  alludes  to  (Georg.  ii.  161 ).  The  basin  of  the  Lncriiid 
lake  has  been  fiUed  up  by  the  rising  of  a  volcanic  hiU  (Monte  Nnovo),  and  ia 
now  a  swamp. 

65.  Rexfis  opu»,^  This  (llke  '  regiae  moles/  C.  ii»  15.  1)  means  a  wotk 
worthy  of  a  kiag. 

Sterilisve  diu  palus']  What  work  Horace  bere  alludes  to  is  veir  doabtfoli 
The  Scholiasts  say  tbat  Augustos  drained  the  Pomptine  marshes.  That 
Julius  C8»sar  contemplated  such  a  work  we  leam  from  Suetonias  (Caes.  44) f 
and  Plutarch  (Caes.  58).  That  Augustus  may  have  contemplated  it  Uke* 
wise,  and  made  the  canal  mentioned  on  S.  i.  5.  7,  while  that  desmn  was  iii 
his  mind,  is  possible.  The  canal  extended  from  Forum  Appii  to  Terracina^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  length  of  the  marshes  at  that  time.  Horaoe 
appears  to  be  speculating  upon  a  work  which,  though  often  attempted,  has 
never  succeeded. 

67.  Seu  cursum  mutavit]  Saetonius  tells  ns  that  Augustus,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  cleared  out  its  bed,  which  had  got  fiUed  with 
rabbish.  To  some  such  work  as  this  Horace  probably  refers,  in  language  a 
Uttle  exaggerated. 

68.  Doctus  iter  melius,']  So  it  is  said  of  the  river  in  Epp.  i.  14.  29  :  "  rivus 
si  decidit  imber  Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.*' 

69.  Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos]  This  construction  is  explained  by  snp- 
posing  the  verb  *  existumes  *  understood  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  '  Nedum  * 
is  *  not  for  a  moment '  or  *  not  ever  so  Uttle.' 

71.  si  volet  usus,\    See  Epp.  ii.  2.  119,  n.    Horace  uses  the  words  in  thi^ 
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nest  veM  ^^tliont  re!^iicd  to.their  techtiical  distincdoA.  *  ArbitHmn '  wag 
the  jndgtnent  of  an  arbitrator,  as  '  jadiciam '  was  that  of  a  jndex.  *  Jus/  in 
one  of  itd  «enses,  was  a  nile  of  law  (Epp.  i.  16.  41).  *  Norma/  a  carpenter^s 
or  mason'8  sqnare.  The  dedding,  ordering,  and  shaping  of  words  is  all  that 
Horace  means. 

73.  Res  gestae]  Here  Horace  begins  a  sort  of  history  of  different  kinds  of 
poctry,  which  is  dropped  at  v.  85,  and  taken  np  again  at  v.  202. 

75.  Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia]  *  Impariter '  is  not  nsed  else- 
Trfehere.  What  Howtce  here  calls  *  qnmmonia '  is  iXeytia  Opfjprpruc^^  monrn- 
ing  for  the  dead.  The  earliest  writers  of  elegy  were  Callinud  of  Ephesus, 
Tyrlsens  of  Attica,  Archilochus  of  Paros,  and  Asius  <^  Samos,  aU  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.  It  was  therefore  of  lonian  origin,  whichever  of  these 
poets  first  employed  it.  That  question,  which  was  not  settled  in  Horace's 
day,  is  not  likely  to  be  settled  now. 

78.  Grammatici  certant]     See  Epp.  i.  19.  40,  n. 

79.  Architocum  proprio  rabies]  See  Epp.  i.  19.  23,  n. ;  Epod.  vi.  13.  The 
principal  lambic  writcrs  who  followed  Archilochus  were  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gus,  a  vjunger  contemporary  of  Solon,  and  Hipponax  of  Ephesns  (b.  c.  540)» 

80.  Bknc  socci  cepere  peelem]  In  respcct  to  *  socctis '  and  '  cothurnns,'  as 
the  charactcristics  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  174,  n.  The  metr» 
most  nsed  in  the  dialogue  of  the  earitest  Greek  tmgedies  was  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  which  metre  is  used  in  many  passages  of  the  Persae  of  ^chylns*- 
But  the  iambie  trimeter  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Phrynicus. 

81.  Altemis  aptum  sermonibus]  By* '  altemis  sennonibns  '  Horaee  mean^ 
dialQgide  generally;  not  those  dialogues  in  which  verse  aaswers  to  verse, 
(mxppvBia. 

82.  Vincentem  strepitus']  When  he  says  that  the  iambic  overcomes  the 
noise  of  the  theatre,  it  may  be  that  he  refers  to  the  clear  intonation  which 
that  metre  admits  of,  or  to  its  cngaging  the  popular  attention  from  its  adap- 
tation  to  Ihe  understandings  of  all. 

Natuim  rebtts  agendts]  This  mcans,  that  the  metre  snits  the  langnage  of 
action. 

83.  Musa  deditjid^s]  As  to  '  fidibus,'  see  C.  iii.  11.3.  Tbongh  the  fluto 
('  tibia ')  came  very  early  into  use  as  an  accompaniment  to  lyric  poetry,  it 
nas  nlways  retained  the  name  it  originally  derivcd  from  the  lyre.  The  de- 
Bcription  of  Horace  includes  the  choral  lyric  of  tlie  Doric  school,  and  the 
J)octry  of  Ihe  -^lic  school.  The  former  was  adapted  to  a  choir,  the  latter 
only  to  a  single  voice.  The  former  was  so  called,  because  it  was  cultivated 
by  the  Dorianfs  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Siciljr ;  the  latter  flourished  among 
the  JBolians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbbs.  The 
one  celebtated  gods  and  heroes  or  renowned  citizens,  and  was  nsed  at  public 
festivals  or  at  marriages  and  funerals ;  the  other  expressed  individual  thongfats 
and  feelings.  Alcseas  and  Sappho  are  the  chief  representatiyes  of  the  latter 
school ;  of  the  former,  Alcman  and  Stesichoms,  Ibycus,  Simonides,  Bacchy^ 
lides,  and  Pindar.  Stesichonis  and  Ibycns  were  most  celebrated  for  their 
poems  on  mythologictd  snbjects  ('divos  pnerosqiie  deomm'),  while  Simon- 
ides  and  Pindar  were  the  greatest  in  mviKta,  hymns  in  honor  of  the  victors 
at  pnblic  games  ('et  pugilem  victorem  et^qnum  cettamine  primnm'),  and 
the  poets  of  wine  and  passion  (' juvennm  curas  et  libera  vina ')  were  Alcstts, 
Sappho,  Simonides,  and  Bacchylides.  Horace  does  not  mention  one  class 
of  lyric  poems,  the  Ihrenes  or  dirges  for  the  dead,  of  n^hich  Simonides  was 
Ifee  greaiest  master. 

J^  to  '  libra  vina,'  see  S.  i.  4.  87,  n. 

86.  DiMnHptas  seihmre  vices]  He  passes  on  to  style  (having  allnded  to 
various  sorts  of  poetry),  and  says  a  man  canndt  be  cailed  a  poet  nnless  he 
ean  observe  the  characteristies  of  each  style.  This  qneBtioa  involves  the 
48 
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langiu&ge,  the  diaracterd,  the  plot,  and  the  snbjects  handled.  Bnt  Hie  drama 
18  the  sort  of  poeti*y  chiefly  noticcd  henccforward.  *  Vices  '  are  the  parts  (S. 
i.  10.  12,  *  derendente  vicem  '),  and  with  '  discriptas '  it  means  the  parts  as- 
Bigned  to  each  class  of  poctry.     *  Opernm  colores,*  *  the  coloring  of  poems.' 

88.  pudens  prave]  *  Tbrough  a  false  shame,'  '  pudor  malus  '  (Epp.  i.  16. 
24). 

90.  pmxUis]     *  The  langmige  of  common  daily  lifo.' 

91.  coetM  Thaegtae]     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. 

94.  Iratusque  Chremes]  '  Chremes '  is  put  generally  for  any  father  in  a 
comedy.  The  intensive  componnd  of  *  litigo '  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  As 
to  '  plemmque/  in  the  scnse  of  '  interdum,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  55,  n.,  and  on  *  pe- 
destri,'  see  C.  ii.  12.  9,  n. 

96.  Telephm  et  PeUm,]  These  persons  were  the  subjects  of  many  trage- 
dies.  Eacn  of  the  three  tragcdians  wrotc  upon  them,  and  fragments  of  their 
plays  are  extant.  Telephus^s  abject  condition,  when  he  went  to  seek  for  one 
to  cure  him  of  his  woand  (sce  Epod.  xvii.  8,  n.),  and  Peleus,  driven  from 
JEgina,  and  wandcring  in  quest  of  a  purifier  for  tho  murder  of  his  brother 
Phocus,  appear  to  have  been  the  points  in  the  history  of  these  persons  cliiefly 
dwelt  upon.  .As  to  '  ampullas,'  see  Epp.  i.  3.  14,  n.  '  Sesquipedalia '  (*  pes 
semisque '),  '  a  foot  and  a  half  long/ 

99.  _Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse]  *  Pulchra,*  as  opposed  to  *  dulcia,'  describes 
that  sortof  faultless  beauty  which  fails  tomakean  impression  on  thefeelings. 
Of  the  accidental  rhyme  that  orcurs  in  these  two  verses,  Orelli  has  collected 
sevei-al  parallel  instances  from  Virgil  and  Homer. 

104.  male  si  mandata  hqueris]  *  Male '  belongs  to  'mandata':  /-words 
improperiy  assigned  you,'  that  is,  not  suited  to  your  character  (s^  v.  177). 

105.  Tristia  maestum]  Horace  says  tlicrc  is  a  voice  of  nature  within  ns 
which  adapts  itself  to  every  phase  of  our  fortunes,  and  spcaks  out  in  language 
expressing  the  emotions  tbat  bclong  to  each. 

113.  equites  peditesque]  Tbis  is  a  comprehensive  way  of  expressing  all  the 
citizens  of  Bome,  with  reference  to  their  division  by  Servius  Tullius  (Livy  i. 
43).  When  the  censns  was  completed,  the  king  issucd  a  proclamation,  "  Ut 
omnes  cives  Romani  equites  peditesque  in  suis  quisqae  centuriis  in  Campo 
Martio  prima  luce  adesscnt." 

114.  aivusne  loquatur  an  heros,]  The  Scholiasts  aro  divided  between  'di- 
vus '  and  *  Davus ' ;  the  MSS.  are  also  at  variance.  *  Deus '  and  *  heros '  are 
brought  together  below  (v.  227) :  "Ne  quicunque  deus,  quicunque  adhibebi- 
tur  hcros." 

116.  mcUrona  potens]  Thts  epithet  seems  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  its 
kindred  word  irorpia,  so  common  in  Homer  and  the  Tragedians.  Tbe 
ofiicious  nurse  has  always  been  a  favorite  character  on  the  stage.  We  find  it 
in  JEschylus  (Choephoroe),  in  Sophocles  (Trachiniae),  and  Euripides  (Hip- 
polyttis).  An  €fiiropos  (*  raercator ')  is  introduccd  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Soph- 
ocles,  and  the  prologue  of  the  Electra  (Earipides)  is  spokcn  by  an  avTovp- 
yos  ('cultor  agelli'). 

118.  Colchus  an  Assyrius,]  The  Colchian  may  be  put  perhaps  for  any  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Assyrian  for  any  of 
the  Eastem  nations.  (See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n.,  and  C.  ii.  11.  16,  n.)  The  oppo- 
sition  between  Tbebcs  and  Argos  has  reference  partly  perhaps  to  the  play  of 
-^schylus,  Sept.  c.  Thebas,  in  which  Polynices  comes  with  an  Argive  army 
to  get  possession  of  the  crown  of  Thebes,  or  to  the  Supplices  of  Euripides, 
which  tums  on  tho  burial  of  the  seven  leaders  who  formed  that  expedition. 
But  Horace  may  have  had  in  mind  many  other  plays  of  which  the  scene  lay 
either  at  Argos  or  Tbebes,  in  connection  with  CEdipus,  the  quarrel  of  hi 
sons,  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni,  etc. 

119.  Autjfamam  sequere]    'Either  you  should  foUow  tradition  and  common 
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belief,  or  at  least,  if  you  inTent,  your  inventions  should  be  consistent  fith 
themselves.' 

120.  Scriptar  hanoratum  siforie  reponis]  *  Honoratus '  is  only  an  omamen- 
tal  epithet,  corresponding  to  Homer's  kXvtosj  etc.  '  Rcponis '  means  *  piit 
upon  the  stage  again.'  The  word  is  used  in  a  ditferent  sense,  v.  190 :  "  Pa- 
bula,  qaae  posci  vult  et  spectata  rcponi." 

122.  nikil  non  arrojet  armis.]  *  Let  him  claim  everything  for  arms,'  th^  is, 
let  him  make  arms  liis  one  appeal. 

123.  Jlebilis  /no,]  There  are  several  fragments  remaining  of  a  play  by 
Euripides  bearing  the  name  of  Ino,  the  daughtcr  of  Cadmus,  and  wifo  of 
Athamas,  who  threw  herself  into  the  sea  with  her  son  Melicerta,  and  went 
through  various  sorrows  through  the  wrath  of  Here,  nnd  the  rivah-y  of  her 
husband's  other  wives,  Nephele  and  Themisto.  She  was  worshipped  after 
her  death  as  Leucothea,  or  Matuta  Mater. 

124.  Perjidus  Ixion,  lo  vagayl  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Enripides  each 
wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  *  Ixion,'  of  which  fragments  remain.  See  C.  iii.  11. 
21.  The  wanderings  of  lo,  tho  daughter  of  Inaclius,  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  (whose  passagc  across  the  struit  that  separatcs  the  Fropontis 
from  the  Euxine  gave  it  the  nams  of  Bosporus),  are  relatcd  in  many  ways. 
The  most  remarkable  passage  on  this  suhject  is  contained  in  the  Prometheus 
of -/Eschylus,  in  a  scene  in  which  she  is  herself  introduced. 

128.  Difficile  est  proprie  cotntnunia  dicere:]  'Communia'  raeans  here  what 
everybody  knows,  or  what  is  common  propcrty,  as  opposcd  to  ficrions  of  one'8 
own  creating,  and  *propric  dicere'  is  to  toll  it  so  ns  to  makc  it  one*s  own. 

131.  PuUtca  materies  priuali  juris  erit,]  *Public  matcrials  will  become 
private  property.'  Horace  usos  (without  strict  accuracy)  tcrms  which  have 
distinct  legal  significations.  *  Proprie  cominunia  diccre,  above,  is  the  same 
as  making  that  which  is  *  publica  materies '  *  privati  jnris.'  *  Communia'  is 
usual  in  the  sense  of  partnership  property,  and  is  ditFerent  from  *publica'; 
but  here  they  have  the  sam3  mcaning.  Horaco  scems  to  havo  foilowcd  a 
Greek  proverb,  xoLKtirhv  ra  Koiva  ibiaxrai,  As  to  '  deducis,'  see  S.  i.  10. 
44,  n. 

132.  viiem  patulumque  morai^eris  orbem,]  *  If  you  linger  not  about  the  vulgar 
and  wide  round.'  What  Horace  means,  is  the  hackncyed  round  of  subjects, 
phrases,  and  illustrations,  ground  which  anybody  may  trcad,  and  many  have 
trod  already.  'Patuhis'  is  opposcd  to  'arctus'  (v.  133);  the  lattermeans 
difiicult,  narrow  ground,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  move  except  by  treading  pre- 
cisijly  in  the  steps  of  him  w!iom  you  are  foUowing,  *  out  of  which  diffidence 
or  the  plan  of  the  work  forbids  yoa  to  advance,'  that  is,  hampers  your  steps, 
and  prevents  you  from  showing  any  originality. 

136.  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  otim  .*]  A  class  of  Epic  poets  arose  some  time  after 
Homer,  who,  perhaps  from  the  habit  of  reciting  as  rhapsodists  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  were  led  to  adopting  subjects  akin  to  Homer*s,  and  connecting  thcir 
posms  with  his ;  and  their  design  appearing  to  have  bcen  to  form  their  poems 
and  Hom3r's  into  one  cycle,  ombracing  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  times, 
thcy  came  to  bo  called  by  the  grammarians  Cyclic  poets.  Of  these  the  oldest 
was  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  whose  poem  was  a  continuation  of  thc  Iliad,  and 
nearly  as  long.  One  of  them,  Lesclies,  a  Lesbian  contemporary  with  Archi- 
lochus,  wrote  a  pocm  knowu  as  the  MiKpa  *l\ids.  It  opcncd  with  these  two 
lines,  which  Horace  may  or  may  not  have  had  in  mind  : 
^lXioi'  actdo)  Koi  Aap^avLT)v  eihroiiKov, 
Ijs  TTtpi  jToWa  nddov  Aavaol  dcpdirovTfs^^AprjoS' 

139.  Parturiunt  montes,]  *Parturio'  has  the  same  rclation  to  'pario*  that 
'esurio '  has  to  *edo,'  meaning  the  effort  or  desire  to  bring  forth,  the  being  ia 
labor.    Porphyrion  quotes  tho  proverb  on  which  this  and  the  fable  that  Phte- 
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dras  hftS  imitatcd  (ir.  ^2)  of  the  mountftin  iii  labor,  ai^  fovnded :  &hm 
odpoSf  cira  uOv  aTrcicrcxcv,  wliich  in  Atheuseas  (xiv.  6)  is  qnoted  a  little  dif- 
ferentiy :  aoivtw  lipoi^  Ztvs  d*  ifpofitiTOf  t6  6*  }fTtK€p  fivv* 

141.  Dic  mihi,  ilusa,  virum]  Tbis  is  a  yersion  of  the  opening  Yeises  of  the 
'  Odyssey.     Compare  Epp.  i.  2. 1 9,  sq. 

149.  Nonfamum  exjtil^are]  Horace  says  of  Homer,  that  he  does  not  begin 
with  a  flash  which  encfs  in  smoke,  but  with  him  out  of  smoke  comes  a  bright 
light ;  that  is,  out  of  a  modest  beginning  tho  reader  is  led  on  to  beauties  and 
objects  of  interest ;  and  he  is  carried  rapidly  forward,  instead  of  being  detained 
over  matters  preliminary  and  irrelevant.  It  is  obvions  that  'fumo'  in  the 
second  clanse  is  out  of  place,  and  is  only  used  to  maintain  a  verbal  antith- 
csis ;  and  the  beauties  selected  ('  speciosa  miracula/  *  striking  marvels ')  are 
not  tho  most  striking. 

145.  A/UiphateH  Scyllamque]  These  are  all  storiee  from  the  Odyssey. 
Antiphates  was  king  of  the  Lajstrygones,  a  gigantic  race  in  Sicily,  who  de- 
voured  three  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  destroyed  his  ships  (x.  80, 
sqq.).  The  adventure  with  Polyphemus,  thc  Cyclops,  forms  tho  leading 
event  of  the  ninth  book.  The  description  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  is  con- 
tained  in  the  twelfth  book  (vv.  85,  sqq.). 

146.  Nec  reditum  Diomedis]  This  was  rolated  in  a  Cyclic  poem  caUed 
N6<rroi.  Meleager,  who  was  one  of  thc  Argonauts,  and  was  still  more  famous 
for  the  destruction  of  the  boar  sent  by  Diana  to  vex  the  inhabitants  of  Oily- 
don  in  ^tolia,  was  uncle  to  Diomed,  being  brother  to  Tydeus.  The  canso 
of  hls  death  is  variously  related.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  cnrsed  by  his 
mother,  Althsa,  for  the  slaughter  of  hcr  two  brothers  (II.  ix.  567,  sqq.)»  &nd 
her  Erinnys  pursued  him  to  his  death.  But  as  this  was  bcfore  the  Trojan 
war,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  to  begin  an  account  of  Diomed's  retam 
with  an  account  of  bis  uncle's  dcath  would  be  absurd  enough.  It  woold 
seem  as  if  some  poet  had  been  guilty  of  this  absurdity. 

147.  ffemino  —  ab  ovo;]  That  is,  from  the  birdi  of  Helen,  who  was  bora 
from  oiie  of  the  eggs  brought  ibrth  by  Leda,  while  Castor  and  Pollox  issued 
from  the  other.  (See  S.  ii.  1. 26,  "ovo  prognatus  eodem.")  This  introduc 
tory  matter  was  handled  in  the  pocm  Kvnpia  of  Stasinas,  a  Cyelic  poet,  of 
which  the  foUowing  fragment  has  been  preserved  : 

Tois  de  /icra  TptTaT7)v  *E\fvrjv  T^Kt^  Oavfxa  pporoiiTi, 
Tfjv  fTore  KokXiKOfios  Nc/xco-tf  «^tXdnyTi  pxytia-a 
Ztjvi,  Ot&w  /Sao-iX^c,  reiee  KpaTtprjs  vtt*  dvayKtjS' 

148.  in  tnediai  res]  The  aacients  appear  particularly  to  have  remaiked 
this  quality  of  Homcr*s  poems.  See  Quintil.  vii.  10.  11 :  "ubi  ab  initiis  in- 
dpiendum,  ubi  more  Homerico  e  mediis  vel  ultimis  1 " 

151.  Atque  ita  metUitur^  sic  veris]  "'Ita,'  'so,'  (the  oldest  form  of  the 
ncuter  pronoun  *  id,')  diifers  from  *  sic,'  *  so,'  as  thc  logical '  i '  or  *eo,'  '  this/ 
differs  from  the  demonstrative  *  ho,'  *  this.'  "  '  Ita,*  therefore,  is  tbo  nsual 
word  with  *  ut '  following.  But  the  poets  (and  sometimes  even  the  prose- 
writcrs)  use  *  sic '  in  the  same  construction,  and  in  others  in  which  '  ita  *  is 
more  nsual.  Compare  C.  i.  3.  1,  "Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri";  and  £pp.  i. 
7.  69,  "  Sic  ignovisse  pntato." 

154.  aulaea  manentii]  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  189.  In  the  next  verse  'canto'  is 
used  for  the  actor.  Cicero  uses  it  in  the  same  sense.  (See  Forccllini.) 
*  Vos  plaudite '  were  the  words  with  which  a  play  usually  concluded. 

157.  Mobilibusque  decor  naturis]  Horacc  mcans  that  men's  characters  shift 
and  change  with  the  difFcrent  stages  of  life,  and  that  thcsc  changes  must  be 
attended  to.  He  goes  on  to  cxplain  them  in  a  clcar  and  elegant  manner. 
.161.  custode  remoto]  This  means  the  *  paedagogus,'  as  in  S.  i.  6. 81,  where 
see  note.  This  person's  fhnctioiis  ceased  wlien  thc  boy  assvracd  the  *  to^ 
.vJzi]ju9.'    '  Campi/  aa  elsewhere,  means  the  Campus  Martius. 
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l€5.  SuiHimii  <itfp{duaqUe\  '  Soatiiig  ftnd  ftinbhioiis/ 

172.  spelongusA  '  Slow  to  hope.'  'Avidus  futati'  means  'eager  to  livo 
longer/  or  *  greeay  of  life.'    Both  these  expressions  aie  anasual. 

175.  MuUa  ferunt  annt\  See  C.  ii.  5.  14,  n.,  and  Epp.  ii.  2.  55.  The  te- 
mark  seems  to  be  drawn  forth  bj  the  dark  pictare  of  old  age  contained  in  the^ 
preceding  yerses.    It  has  not  much  otherwise  to  do  with  the  subject. 

178.  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis.'}  Both  *  adjonctis '  and  *  apttft'  go 
with  'aevo,'  '  we  shail  dwell  upon  that  wldch  attaches  and  is  fitted  to  the  age 
we  have  in  hand.' 

180.  Segniua  irritant  antmoa]  When  Candaules  proposes  to  exhibit  hi# 
wife'8  beauty  to  Gyges,  Herodotus  (i.  8)  makes  him  say  Syra  yiip  rvyxpvti 
av$pianoia-i  iovra  amur&repa  6<f>doXfjt&Vf  and  Seneca  (Epp.  vi.)  has  a  liko 
saying,  "  Homines  amplius  ocnlis  quam  auribos  credunt." 

184.  /acundia  praesensA  An  eyewitness,  who  tells  the  spectators  what  he 
has  seen,  and  does  it  in  the  flow  of  a  long,  set  efpeech.  Tnis  is  the  pnrt  of 
the  messe<igers  and  heralds,  of  which  one  or  more  appears  in  every  Qreek 
tragedy.     *  Praesens '  means  *  before  the  audience.' 

186.  coquat  exta  nefariu»  AtreUSj]  See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  and  as  to  Procne,  see 
C.  iv.  12.  5,  n.  Short  fragments  of  the  Atreus  of  Sophocles  and  Cadmus  of 
£tiripides  are  extant.  The  story  of  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia  changed 
into  snakes  is  told  by  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  563,  sqq.).  Such  barbarities  and  mirac- 
hlous  chdnges,  Horace  says,  may  answer  in  narration,  but  if  represent^d  on 
the  stage  are  both  inctcdible  and  disgusting.  He  may  have  had  some  iii- 
stance  of  this  kind  in  view.     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  ii.  1.  10,  n. ;  S.  i.  10.  42,  n. 

191.  nec  deus  tntersit]  It  was  a  reproach  against  the  tragedians,  that,  'Wfaen 
they  did  iiot  know  how  to  bring  their  plot  to  a  close,  they  had  recourse  to  a 
god.  The  gods  were  introduced  on  a  platform  above.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  Dens  ex  machina,"  for  any  summary  way  of  winding  up  a  plot,  or  extri- 
cating  orie's  seff  from  a  difficulty.  *  I)ignus  vindice '  means  worthy  of  such 
Intervention. 

192.  nec  quarta  loqui  persona  Jatxfret,]  Thespis  first  introdaced  a  single 
actor  on  the  stage,  who  perhaps  told  a  story  and  scrved  to  relieve  the  choros. 
^schylus  introduced  a  second,  and  so  brought  regnlar  dialo^ue  into  the 
drama.  Sophocles  added  a  third,  and  this  number  was  rarelv  if  ever  eX- 
Cecded.  (See  Epp.  i.  18.  14,  n.)  The  Bomans  obscrved  no  such  restrictioxv 
but  it  must  always  be  the  casc,  if  more  than  three  actors  aro  on  the  stage  at 
once,  that  some  of  them  can  have  but  little  to  say. 

.  193.  Actoris  partes  chorus]  The  chorus  shonld  snstain  in  its  p]ace,and  to 
the  best  of  its  power,  the  part  of  an  actor ;  that  is,  instcad  of  singing  what  is 
irrclevantto  the  plot,  it  ought  to  carry  on  the  action.  'Officiumque  virile 
defendat '  is  a  way  of  expressing,  '  it  must  snstain  a  strenaous  part,'  or  '  dO 
its  duty  strenuonsly.'  HOraco  iisefl  the  expressioa  '  defendente  vicem '  in  the 
same  sense  (S.  i.  10.  12). 

196.  lUe  bonisfaveatqfte]  The  chorns  is  io  utter  sentiments  showing  favor 
to  the  good,  and  giving  them  friendly  counscl,  tempering  the  wrath  qf  the 
passionate,  and  aifcctionatc  to  the  virtuous  (which  is  in  some  degree  a  repc- 
tition  of  the  first  clausc),  commending  tcmp^rance,  justice,  laws,  and  peacc. 
The  busincss  of  the  choms  was  to  utter  such  rcflections  as  any  indiffercnt 
persons  might  conccive  on  the  action  before  it,  and  to  address  those  rcflco- 
tions  to  the  charactcrs  repfesented,  as  one  might  address  them  to  rcal  pcrsons 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

198.  mensae  brevis]  Compare  Epp.  i.  14.  35,  "coena  brevis  juvat";  and 
with  "  apertis  otia  portis,"  compare  C.  iii.  5.  23,  "  portaeque  non  clausas," 
representing  a  picture  of  natiohai  sccurity  and  pcaco.  The  chorus,  to  whom 
the  principal  pcrsons  communicntcd  thcir  intcndcd  crimes  and  decpest  plots, 
#ere  heM  to  secrecy  as  a  primc  duty.    Thos,  Med6a  ttUfl  ihe  choraa  her  ia- 
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tention  to  marcler  her  children  and  her  riTal,  and  reckong  npon  ^asar  secreej 
as  a  matter  of  coarse.    Other  instances  are  nameroos. 

202.  Tibia  non  tU  nunc  orichalco  vincta]  The  '  tibia '  was  an  instrament 
originallv  made  of  a  holiow  reed  (Pliny,  xvi.  36.  66),  or  a  boxwood  pipe 
(Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  697),  or  the  shin-bone  of  some  animal,  from  which  the  name 
is  derived.  Afterwa^s  it  was  brought  to  greater  perfection,  aiid  was  made 
of  bforj  sometimes.  It  resembled  the  fiageolet  or  clarionet.  It  was  asual  to 
play  two  '  tibiae '  together,  as  observed  on  C.  i.  1. 32,  where  see  note.  Those 
m  the  British  Museum  have  six  holes.  Probably  in  the  days  of  Horace  tbey 
had  more.  The  metal  which  the  ancients  called  '  orichalcam  *  is  anknown. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  even  in  Pliny'8  time.  The  probable  derivation  is  from 
iftos  and  •xaK.KOi,  the  meanmg  being  '  moantain-bronze.'  With  this  the  |)arts 
of  the  '  tibia,'  which  took  to  pieces  as  oar  flates  do,  were  boand  at  the  join- 
ings.  Horaoe  says  that  in  simpler  days  the  '  tibia '  served  for  an  accompani- 
ment  to  the  choras,  bat  afterwards  it  came  to  drown  it.  In  those  days  the 
popnlation  of  the  dty  was  smaller,  tfae  theatres  less  crowded,  and  the  andi- 
ence  more  reverential  and  attentive.  What  times  Horace  alludes  to,  it  is  diffi- 
calt  to  say.  Orelli  thinks  his  history  of  choral  mnsic  is  a  fandfal  accoant, 
flactaating  wonderfully  between  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  that  of  the  Bo' 
mans,  and  that  which  his  own.imagination  has  drawn;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  case. 

208.  Postquam  coepit  agroa]  That  is,  "post  Punica  bella"  (see  Epp.  ii.  1. 
162,  n.)  if  we  take  the  Romans,  and  the  Persian  war  if  we  sappose  the 
Greeks  to  be  mcant  (See  v.  93  of  the  same  Epistle.)  As  to  'placari  Ge- 
nias/  see  £pp.  ii.  1.  144,  and  i.  7.  94,  n. 

211.  numerisque  modisque]  This  combination  occnrs  above,  Epp.  ii.  2. 144. 
'  Liber  laboram '  is  a  poetical  construction  like  ''opernm  solutis"  (jO*  iii*  17. 
16)  and  "opernm  vacuo"  (S.  ii.  2.  119). 

215.  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem;]  The  *palla'  wom  by  tragic 
actors  had  a  train  called  '  syrma,'  from  avptiv,  becaase  it  swept  the  stage. 
This  is  what  Horace  allades  to.  The  Roman  dress  was  probably  not  so 
splendid  as  the  Greek.     As  to  'pnlpita,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1. 174. 

216.  Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  severis,]  Sce  above,  v.  83,.  n.  The  se- 
date  and  serions  Doric  style  woald  bo  cxpressed  by  '  fidibas  severis ' ;  bat 
Horace  is  speaking  generally,  and  probably  from  his  own  imagination,  when 
he  says  that  in  the  ooarse  of  time  the  grave  style  of  masic  to  which  the  cho- 
rases  were  once  sang  gave  way  to  a  more  vchcment  style,  as  the  eloqaencc 
of  the  cboras  grew  more  impctuoas,  and  it  began  to  speak  in  langaage 
obscare,  prophctic,  and  oracalar.  There  is  no  historical  accuracy  in  this 
accoant,  thoagh  in  respect  to  the  obscurity  of  some  of  the  Greek  chorases 
Horace  wrotc  from  what  he  knew  of  them. 

220.  Carmine  qui  tragico^  Horiace  here  passes  on  to  the  SatyricDrama 
of  the  Greeks.  A  goat  was  the  prize  contendcd  for  in  the  composition  of  the 
choral  songs  or  dithyrambs  to  which  the  name  Tpayabia  first  belonged. 
The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the  prize.  (See  below,  v.  275,  n.) 
The  choras  appeared  in  the  character  of  Satyrs  as  attendants  on  Dionysus, 
at  whose  festival  they  performed.  Their  ^nbjects  were  originally  confined  to 
the  advcntures,  serious  and  sportive,  of  that  god,  and  therefore  were  a  mix- 
ture  of  mirth  and  gravity.  Choerilas,  an  older  contemporary  of  -ffischylus, 
scems  to  have  laid  the  fonndation  of  an  independent  Satyric  Drama,  the 
entire  separation  of  which  frora  tragedy,  as  we  now  anderstand  the  word, 
w«s  effected  a  few  years  later  by  Pratinas  of  Phlius  in  Ai^Iis,  abont  b.  c. 
500 :  thenceforward  it  was  usual  for  the  ti^agic  poets  to  exhibit  foar  plays  at 
a  time  (tetralogies),  of  which  the  fourth  was  a  Satyric  Drama,  sach  as  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

224.  potuB  et  exlex.]  This  expresses  the  freedom  which  attended  the 
Dionysiac  fbstivals  after  the  sacrifices  were  over. 
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'228.  auro  nvper  et  ostro,]  '  He  who  bnt  now  came  forward  in  gold  and 
parple  (which  ornaments  gods  and  heroes  wore),  let  him  not  pass  into  low 
langnage,  as  if  he  were  a  frequenter  of  tavems/  —  which  were  commonly 
Tanlts  under  ground,  and  are  therefore  called  '  obscuras.' 

230.  nubes  et  inania  captet.]  As  to  the  construction  with  *  indigna '  in  the 
next  yerse,  see  C.  iii.  21.  6,  n.,  and  £pp.  i.  3.  35,  n. 

234.  dominaniia  nomina  aolum  Verbaque,]  As  to  'nomina  verbaquc/  see 
S.  i.  3.  103,  n.  '  Dominantia  nomina '  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Kvpia 
opoparai  that  is,  literal  words  as  opposed  to  figurative.  Horace  says  he 
shall  not  confine  himself  to  these  if  he  ever  takes  to  writing  Satyric  Dramas. 

236.  iragico  differre  cobr{\  As  to  '  differre '  with  the  £itive,  see  S.  i.  4. 
48,  n. 

238.  Pifthiat  emundo]  This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave-girl  who  got 
monej  out  of  her  master,  Simo.    As  to  '  emuncto,'  see  S.  i.  4.  8,  n. 

239.  SUenus]  This  god  is  said  to  have  educated  Bacchus.  He  represented 
the  '  crassa  Minerva '  of  the  ancicnts,  '  wisdom  under  a  rough  exterior,'  and 
it  is  in  his  graver  character  that  Horace  here  views  him.  All  ancient  repre- 
sentations  of  Silenus  exhibit  him  as  a  gross  impersonation  of  sensuality  and 
low  fun,  usuall;^  drunk,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  with  Fauns  dancing  about 
him.    Modem  ideas  have  confounded  him  with  Bacchus,  his  foster-child. 

240.  Ex  noto  Jictum  carmen  sequar,]  *  Ex  noto '  perhaps  means  that  the 
subject  must  be  familiar. 

244.  Fauniy]  See  C.  ii.  19.  4,  n.  Horace  says  that  these  rough  beings 
introduced  from  the  woods  should  not  talk  as  if  thej  had  been  bom  in  the 
city  and  were  loungers  in  the  Foram,  or  languish  in  love-verses  like  a  sill^ 
youth ;  but  neither  should  low  language  be  put  into  their  mouth,  for  this  is 
sure  to  offend  the  refined  part  of  the  audience,  even  if  the  vulgar  appland  it. 
'Juveitor'  is  a  word  not  found  elsewhere :  it  is  adapted  from  the  Greek 
vea»i€vecr6ai* 

248.  et  pater]  'Those  who  had  a  father'  means  'ingenui,'  those  who 
were  bom  free  and  of  lawful  wedlock,  since  none  others  were  *  in  patria  po- 
testate.'    As  to  *cicer,'  see  S.  i.  6.  115,  n. 

251.  SylUiba  longa  brevi]  As  to  the  *  iambus,'  sce  above,  v.  79,  sq.  Horace 
here  calls  it  'pes  citus,'  a  rapid  foot,  as  elsewhere  (C.  i.  16.  24)  he  speaks  of 
*  celeres  iambos.'  He  says  the  rapidity  of  the  foot  caused  the  division  of  the 
verse  into  the  form  of  a  trimeter,  whereas  it  was  a  '  senarius,'  having  six 
distinct  iambic  feet.  The  admission  of  a  spondee  in  the  odd  feet,  he  says, 
was  an  after  invention,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  the  measure.  *  Non 
ita  pridem '  means  compamtively  latcly ;  but  the  verses  of  Archilochus  had 
spondees  in  them.  The  history  is  not  very  ai^curate.  Horace  has  himself 
imitated  the  pure  iambic  measure  in  the  altemate  verses  of  Epod.  16.  *  In 
jura  patema  recepit '  is  to  be  rcndered  *  gave  a  share  of  its  patrimony.'  The 
meanin^  is  clear  enough  from  the  context.  The  politeness  of  the  *  iambus ' 
in  making  way  for  the  spondee,  and  giving  up  some  of  its  just  rights,  but  not 
disposed  to  be  so  accommodating  &s  to  give  up  the  even  places  in  the  verse, 
seems  rather  a  heavy  joke.  '  Socialitcr,"  *  in  a  fricndly  way,'  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

258.  Hic  et  in  AccC]  See  Epp.  ii.  1 .  50.  56.  The  iambus,  Horace  says,  is 
not  commonly  used  in  the  verses  of  Accius  and  Ennius.  Those  of  the  for- 
mer  he  calls  noble  trimeters,  by  which  he  mcans  famed.  He  was  no  great 
admirer  of  them  himself.  The  great  weight  he  attributes  to  the  verses  of 
Ennius  arose  from  the  gravity  of  the  measure,  consisting,  as  v.  260  does, 
chiefly  of  spondees.  But  the  absence  of  the  iambus,  in  the  «pinion  of  Horace, 
convicts  him  either  of  slovenly  writing,  or  of  ignorance  of  his  art.  *  Hic  * 
govems  'premit'  (v.  262),  as  jt  does  'apparet.'  *This,'  that  is,  'the  ab^ 
sence  of  this.' 
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965.  m  mtks]  Bonee  says  it  is  not  every  cridc  ihat  can  tell  a  rhTthmi. 
cal  Terse  frcim  an  nnrhythmical,  aiid  so  an  inanlgence  thej  do  not  deBerve  i& 
accorded  to  onr  poets.  '  Bnt  am  I  on  this  acconnt  to  take  all  manner  ol 
liberties  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  to  snppose  that  every  one  will  see 
ray  fanlts,  and  keep  safelr  and  cantionsly  within  the  limits  of  forgiTcness  ? 
yfhy,  if  I  do  this,  I  may  haye  ayoided  a  £Buiit,  bnt  I  shall  haye  eamed  no 
praise.' 

270.  Plataino&  H  numerot  ef  Loasdavere  Moles:]  See  £pp.  ii.  1.  170,  n. 
'  But,  jon  will  aaj,  yonr  fathers  praised  Flautns  both  for  his  nnmbers  and 
his  wit.  Tes,  they  admired  too  patiently,  not  to  say  stupidly,  both  Uie  one 
and  the  other.'  Horaoe  neyer  bas  a  ^^ood  word  to  saj  for  lAantns,  and  he  here 
depreciates  his  wit  as  well  as  his  yersification.  Both  no  donbt  wanted  polish ; 
and  Horace  does  not  scmple  to  insinnate  (in  the  aboye  place)  that  it  was 
only  throngfa  hasie  to  get  paid  that  he  tnmed  ont  his  works  so  nnfinished. 
But  his  style  and  lus  defects  were  incidental  to  the  period  and  manner  of  Ms 
Ufe ;  his  sunplicity  and  drolleiy  were  giyen  him  by  natnfe.  If  Horace  did 
not  admire  Plantus,  more  leamed  men  did,  and  Varro  was  one  of  them,  and 
Cicero  another. 

275.  Ignotum  tragicae]  The  first  representation  of  a  play  at  Thedpifl  wafl 
in  B.  G.  535.  The  name  rpay^ia  belonged,  as  obsenred  aboye  (on  y.  220), 
to  the  dithjrambic  son^  of  tlie  Bacdiic  festiyals,  and  these  are  of  ahoertain 
origiu,  but  of  gieat  antiquitj.  The  extent  to  which  Thespis  can  be  consid- 
ered  the  anthor  of  tn^;edy  is,  that  he  introdnced  an  actor  independeht  of  the 
chorus,  who  sustained  yarions  parts  under  the  disguise  of  a  linen  mask.  (See 
y.  192,  n.)  This  account,  thercfore,  of  the  invention  of  tragedy  at  the  yint- 
age,  the  faces  smeared  with  lees  of  wine,  the  wagon  with  which  Thesplg 
went  round  Attica,  and  so  forth,  may  be  rejectcd. 

278.  Post  hunc  personae  palUteque]  Horace  makes  -^Eschylus  the  inyentor 
of  the  mask  and  tragic  drcss  (y.  215,  n.).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  who  first  put  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  if  hc,  as  most  suppose,  gaye  him 
yarious  parts  to  sustain,  must  hayo  employed  masks  snited  to  the  difTerent 
characters.  There  were  sjmbolical  masKs  for  different  ages  and  classes,  and 
there  were  deacriptiye  masks  for  different  persons,  representing  pecnliarities 
by  which  thejr  would  be  known.  The  denvation  of  '  persona^  is  nnknown. 
Koscius  first  introduccd  masks  on  the  Koman  stage  about  B.  c.  100.  Tbe 
garment  Horace  mcans  by  'palla'  was  an  uppcr  dress,  which  had  a  train 
to  it  (sce  y.  215,  n.).  For  the  proper  meaning  of  'palla,'  see  S.  i.  8.  23,  n. 
As  to  '  pulpita '  and  *  cothumus,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1. 174,  n.  JEschylus  m%y  have 
made  improvements  in  what  is  callcd  among  us  the  property  of  a  fheatre, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  invcnted  aHy  ot  the  above  thmgs. 
*  Magnum  loqui '  meaus  that  ne  taught  the  actor  how  to  articulate  londly. 

281.  Successit  vetus  his  comoediaf]  Horace  takcs  no  account  of  the  earliest . 
form  of  comedy,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  the  song  of  the  revellers 
(K&ftos)  at  the  Dionysia ;  or  of  the  labors  of  Susarion,  who  as  early  at  least 
as  Thespis,  at  Icaria,  a  village  in  Attica,  contcndcd  with  a  comic  chorns  for 
a  prize.  That  which  was  before  composed  of  jests  and  obscenitios  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  had  now  added  to  it  personal  ribaldry  and  po- 
litical  jokes,  the  former  leyelled  at  the  spectators  or  against  public  men. 
Betvveen  Susarion  and  the  period  of  the  old  comcdy  thcre  wcre  several  distin- 
gnished  writers,  as  Chionides,  Magnes,  Ecphantines,  and  others.  The  earlj- 
cst  writer  of  tlie  old  coraedy  was  Cratinus.     See  S.  i.  4.  1,  n. 

288.  Vd  qui  praetextas]  *  Fabulae  praetextae,'  or  '  praetextatac/  werfe 
.tragedies,  as  'togatae'  were  comedies,  with  plots  connected  with  Boman 
Btorics  and  mannera.  (See  Epp.  ii.  1.  57,  sqq.)  The  Greek  tragedies  to 
.  which  '  practextae  '  were  opposed,  were  called  by  the  Romans  *  crepidatae,* 
'  Docere '  is  used  as  the  Greeks  nsed  dMaKiiv,  for  exhibitmg  aplay,  becaoSQ 
the  poet  also  trained  the  chorus  as  xopodidoo-icaXoff. 
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f92.  Pmp&im  «an^ut^J  The  'Calptiniia  gens/  to  whidi  the  Pisooev 
belongcd,  claimed  descent  from  Calpus,  son  of  Nnma  Fompilias. 

294.  ad  un^iem]     See  S.  i.  5.  32,  n. 

295.  Ingenium  misera]  The  foUowin^  veraes  to  308  have  Ijjttle  connection 
with  what  goes  before.  Horace  says,  because  genius  is  above  art,  and  all 
poets,  according  to  Democritas,  are  mad,  many  neglect  their  persons  and  let 
their  nails  and  their  beards  grow,  afTectiDg  insanity.  The  question  about 
edacation  and  natare  in  connection  with  poetry  is  taken  up  again  at  v.  408. 
We  are  accnstomed  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  "  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.'* 
The  ancients  were  divided  on  that  point,  some  assigning  more  to  education, 
others  to  natural  gifts.  Cicero  more  than  once  allu£8  to  tho  opinion  of 
Democritos,  that  no  man  coald  be  a  poet  without  inspiration. 

300.  Si  tribus  Aniicyris]  There  were  three  plaoes  of  this  name,  each  of 
whi<^  is  assumed  from  this  passage  to  have  prodaced  hellebore,  a  very  im- 
probable  coincidence.  Horace  puts  '  tribos '  as  we  migbt  say  a  dozen,  or 
any  other  indefinite  namber.     (See  S.  ii.  3.  83.) 

301.  Tonaori  Licino  oommsent.]  This  name  was  probably  that  of  »  well- 
known  barber  of  the  day.    (Sec  S.  ii.  3.  16.  35..  n.)- 

302.  Qni  pwKfor  hiUm]  The  helLebore  which  the  ancients  nsed  in  cases  of 
madness  is  a  violent  purgative,  and  they  tiied  to  act  on  the  brain  by  relieving 
the  stomach.  Horace  says  he  must  be  a  fool,  since  madness  is  essential  to 
poetry,  for  taking  medicines  to  keep  his  stomach  in  order. 

S04.  fungar  vicecotisy]  As  to  'vice,'  see  ahove,  v.  86,  and  S.  i.  10.  12. 
Horace  says  if  he  only  kept  thc  bile  fnom  escaping,  he  would  beat  them  all  at 
poetry.  However,  it  docs  not  mattcr,  he  goes  on  ;  he  will  act  as  the  giind- 
stone  which  whets  the  iron,  though  its  own  office  is  not  to  cut  (exsors  ips» 
eeeandi).    This  is  said  to  be  a  proverbial  way  of  spcaking. 

310.  JRem  tibi  Socraticae —^  chart€ie,]  The  writings  of  Socmtes^s  disciples, 
such  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  ^schines,  Antisthenes,  Aristippas,  will  supply 
matter  for  the  true  (dramatic)  poet,  by  teadiing  him  the  science  and  duties 
of  baraan  life. 

314.  Qiiod  sk  conscriptiy]  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  senate  hav- 
ing  lost  many  of  its  number  under  the  last  of  them,  the  vacancies  were  flLled 
«p  from  ^e  *  equites,'  who  were  called  *  conscripti  senatores/  The  others 
wwe  *  patrcs ' ;  and  the  whole  body  thus  constitated  was  called  colicctively 
'  patres  et  conscripti,'  or  shortly  *  patres  conscripti.'  Horace  here  uses  *  con- 
«oriptu»'  as  equlvalent  to  'sena^.'    It  is  nowhei»  else  so  ased.    As  to 

*  judicis,'  see  S.  i.  4.  123,  n. 

318.  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces.]  Living  words  are  those  that  nepresent  natiire 
to  the  life,  or  which  convey  a  vivid  scnse  to  tho  understanding. 

319.  spedosa  locis]  FuU  of  telling  commonplaces,  sentiments,  examples, 
and  so  on. 

323.  Graiis  inffenium,]  He  says  thc  Greeks  had  a  natural  taste  for  poetry, 
and  cnltivated  it  from  an  ambition  to  excel  and  thb^st  for  praisc  But  this 
eomparison  of  the  Grecks  and  Romans  does  not  appear  to  be  conneeted  with 
•the  sabject  that  goes  before,  or  the  rules  that  follow  from  v.  333. 

325.  Romani  pueri]  See  S.  i.  6.  72,  77,  n.  The  'as'  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  *  unciae,'  of  which  the  '  quincunx '  contained  five,  and  the 

*  triens '  four,  being  one  third  of  the  whole,  whence  the  name.  The  *  semis ' 
(semi-asj  contained  six,  being  lialf  an  as.  Albinus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Bame  of  a  usurer.  Horace  is  representing  a  soene  in  a  boyB*  school. 
"  Master :  Let  the  son  of  Albinus  tell  me :  if  you  take  an  uncia  from  a  quin- 
cunx,  how  much  remains  ?  (The  boyhesitates.)  You  ased  to  know.  Boy: 
A  triens.    Master :  Very  well.    You  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  yotir 

-money.    Now  add  an  nncia  :  what  is  the  snm  ?    Benf :  A  semis." 

882.  Unendra  oedro]    Books  weie  «meaied  with  <ul  of  cedar  to  ketsp  jl^e^i 
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from  the  insects.  '  Capsae  cnpressinae/  '  book-cases  of  cypress-wood/  were 
costlj,  and  would  only  be  used  for  valuable  books. 

333.  Aut  prodesse  rolunt]  '  Poets  wish  either  to  profit  or  to  plcase,  or  to 
join  both  these  together/  on  which  assumption  several  miseellaneous  rules 
are  founded. 

337.  Omne  supervacuum]  '  AU  that  is  supcrflnons  fiows  away  from  a  mind 
tbat  is  full/  that  is,  when  the  mind  is  fuU,  it  discards  aU  superfluous  words, 
it  has  no  room  for  superfluities  ;  as  in  a  vessel  tlrnt  is  fuU,  if  you  pour  more, 
it  runs  over  and  escapes.    As  to  *  supervacuus/  see  C.  ii.  20.  24,  n. 

340.  Neu  praruae  Lamia^]  *  Lamiae '  were  hags,  ogresses,  who  had  the 
repntation  of  devouring  children. 

341.  Centuria>e  seniorum]  This  language  is  takcn  from  the  'classes'  or 
'  ccntnriae '  of  Servius  TuUius.  Those  who  were  more  tlian  forty-five  were 
classed  with  the  '  seniorcs.'  The  grave  seniors  Uke  no  poetry  that  has  not 
something  profitable  and  instructive  in  it.  The  Bamnes  were  the  highest  of 
the  three  centuries  of  equites  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  formcd.  Thej 
were  patricians,  and  Horace  calls  them  *  celsi/  *  proud.'  Tho  distinction  of 
the  original  tribes  ,had  ceased  to  exist ;  the  Ramnes  aro  mentioned  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  '  centuriae  seniorum/  as  young  men  to  old,  tho  reason  of  which 
is  not  plain. 

343.  Omne  tulit  pundum]  *  He  canies  evety  vote.'  See  Epp.  u.  2.  99,  n. ; 
and  as  to  the  Sosii,  sce  £pp.  i.  20.  2,  n. 

347.  Sunt  ddicta  tamen]  He  means  perfection  must  not  be  looked  for,  and 
allowance  must  be  made  for  occasional  blots. 

353.  Qaid  ergo  est  ?]  *  What  are  we  to  say  then  1  *  The  expression  oc- 
ccurs  in  Cicero  sometimes,  as  in  the  speech  Fro  P.  Quintio,  c.  18. 

354.  sa-iptor. —  librarius]     *  Scriptor '  is  tlie  *  scriba.'    See  Epp.  ii.  2.  5,  n. 
357.  JU  Choerilus  iUe,]     See  Epp.  ii.  1.  231,  n. 

361.  erit  quae]     See  C.  i.  l.  3,  n. 

366.  0  major  juvenum,]  Thero  were  two  sons,  and  both  '  juvenes ' ;  both. 
mnst  have  taken  the  *  toga  virilis/  Horace  gocs  on  to  tcll  them,  that  medi> 
ocrity,  though  tolerable  in  some  things,  is  intolcrablo  in  poetry. 

369.  ConsuUus  Jttris  et  actor  Causarum]  See  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.  As  to  MessaUa^ 
see  C.  iii.  21.  A.  CasccUius  was  a  juriseonsultus.  Little  is  known  of  him. 
He  must  have  been  alive  when  this  poem  was  writtcn,  but  very  old.  The 
names  are  inverted. 

373.  non  concessare  cUumnae.]  That  is,  the  bookseUcis'  stalls.  See  B.  i. 
4.  71, n. 

375.  Sardo  cum  mdle]  Sardinian  and  Corsican  honeys  appear  to  hava 
been  of  inferior  quaUty.  Seo  S.  ii.  2. 15,  n.  Poppy-seeds  roosted  and  mixed. 
with  honey  were  served  in  early  times  at  the  second  coursc. 

377,  Sic  animis]  *  So  poetry,  which  was  bom  and  invented  only  to  givo 
pleasure  to  the  sonl,  if  it  fail  but  a  Uttle  of  the  highest  point,  incUnes  to  the 
lowest/  He  says,  as  at  a  pleasant  snpper,  bad  music,  bad  ointment,  and  bad 
honey  are  worse  than  none  at  all,  (for  the  meal  can  go  on  vcry  well  withoat 
tiiem,)  so  a  poem  must  either  be  extremely  good,  or  it  will  bo  very  bad,  and. 
had  better  not  be  written. 

380.  pilae  discive  trochive]  See  S.  ii.  9,  n.  '  Coronae '  are  the  crowds  of 
spectators  standing  ronnd  to  watch  the  games. 

382.  Quidni  ?]  This  is  ironical.  '  Why  not  ?  *  He  is  a  free  man,  ancL 
"bom  free,  and  luis  a  good  property,  and  is  a  good  man ;  why  then  shoald  he 
not  write  1 

383.  census  equestrem  Summam]  *  Census '  is  a  participle.  'His  property 
was  not  less  than  400,000  sesterces.     See  Epod.  4.  15,  n. ;  Epp.  i.  1.  57,  n. 

385.  Tu  nikil  invita — Minerva;]  See  S.  u.  2.  3.  Tho  expression  is  prQ« 
yerbial.    Cicero  explains  it :  "  Invita  nt  ainnt  Minerva;  id  est  adversante  et 
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wpngnaiite  natura  **  (Dc  Off.  i.  31).  '  Tu '  is  emphatic :  ""Tou  are  too  sctl- 
sible  to  judge  thus,  or  to  try  and  write  against  the  grain." 

387.  in  Maed  detcendat  judicis  aures]  As  to  Sp.  Msecins  Tarpa,  see  S.  i. 
10.  38,  n. 

391.  SUvestres  homines]  Horace  goes  on  to  ascribe  the  noblest  results  to 
the  cultivation  of  true  poetiy ;  the  civilization  of  mankind  (rei>resented  under 
tlie  legend  of  Orpheus  tammg  wild  beasts),  the  building  of  cities,  the  enact- 
ment  of  laws,  and  the  ordering  of  society.  Of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  poet, 
the  •traditions  are  vague,  and  though  there  aro  fragments  still  extant  that 
bcar  his  name,  he  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  the  representative  of  the 
carliest  poetry  and  music  of  Greece,  than  in  the  light  of  an  historical  person- 
age.     Compare  C.  i.  12.  7,  sqq. 

394.  Ampkion,  Th^nae  conditor  arcis,]  This  legend  is  mentioned  in  C. 
iii.  11.2:  "  Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo."  It  is  not  noticed  by  Homer, 
who  only  knew  Cadmus  as  the  founder  of  'Thebes.     See  Epp.  i.  18.  41,  n. 

397.  Publica  privatis — aacra  profanis,]  This  is  a  fundfunental  division  of 
things  ('  res ')  in  the  Romau  law. 

399.  leges  incidere  ligno :]  Flutarch  says  of  Solon's  laws,  that  thcy  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  tables,  called  a^ov€s  or  KvpP^ts,  and  that  fragments 
were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  the  Prytaneum  ( Vit.  Sol.  c.  25). 

400.  divinis  vatihus]  Eumolpus,  Oi*pheus,  Musffius,  Pamphus,  Thamyris, 
are  the  principal  names  associated  with  the  origin  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  they 
are  all  called  Thracian  (see  below,  v.  405,  n.).  They  arc  called  '  divine,'  not 
inerely  from  the  quality  of  their  art,  but  from  their  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship  of  Apollo,  Bemeter,  and  Dionysus,  whence  above  (v.  391)  Orpheus  is 
called  "  sacer  interprcsque  dcorum." 

402.  Tifrtaeusque  mares  animos]  Tyrtaeus,  as  mentioned  before  (v.  75,  n.), 
was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  wrote  in  the  elegiac  measure.  He  left  Attica  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  Sparta  during  the  second  war  between  the  Spartans  and 
Messenians,  which  began  b.  c.  685.  His  verses  were  chiefly  exhortations  to 
bravery  addressed  to  tho  Spartans.  There  are  three  fragments,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  verses,  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
vigor  and  feeling  in  them,  corresponding  to  Horace^s  description. 

405.  Pieriis  tentata  modis ;]  The  country  of  Pieria  lay  between  Macedonia 
and  Thessalia,  north  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 

.  Thermaicus.  This  accounts  for  the  Muses  being  both  Pierian  and  Olym- 
pian;  and  as  by  the  southem  Grceks  all  the  north  went  by  the  name  of 
Thrace,  this  may  account  for  the  traditions  which  assigned  the  biith  of  poetry 

.  to  bards  of  Thrace  (v.  400,  n.),  a  country  of  which  the  language  was  pro- 

.  nounced  barbarous  by  the  civilized  Greeks. 

406.  Et  hngorum  operum  finis :]  The  rural  Dionysia  (v.  275,  n.),  called 
rh  Kar  dypovs,  or  r^  p*Kpd,  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  month 
llotretdfap,  when  the  labors  of  the  vintage  were  over. 

408.  Naturafiera  laudabile]     See  v.  295,  n. 

413.  Multa  tulit  fedtque  |>ti«r,]  '  He  takes  great  pains  when  he  is  young/ 
'  puer '  being  emphatic,  as  m  C.  i.  9.  16. 

414.  qtd  Pythia  cantat  Tibicen]  At  the  Pythian  games  there  was  a  musi- 
cal  contest  in  which  flute-players  and  harp-players  took  part,  the  subject  being 
the  contest  of  ApoUo  with  the  serpent  Pytbo.    The  name  given  to  Uiis  music 

WaS  VOfJLOS  JlvBtKot* 

417.  Occupet  ertremum  scabies;]  The  Scholiasts  say  Ihis  expression  waa 
~  used  bytboys  in  their  races. 

419.  Utpraeco,]  See  S.  i.  6.  86,  n.  The  rich  poet,  he  goes  on,  purehases 
flattery. 

422.  uncttan  qui  recte  ponere  possit]  '  Who  can  put  a  good  dinner  beforo 
on«  handsomely.'    Ajs  to  '  spondere/  see  S.  ii.  6.  23,  n.    '  Levi  panpere ' '" 
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*  a  poor  manr  idthomt  wei^t/  whose  name  has  as  litde  weigfat  as  fak  fKsm, 
'Atris'  is  'melanchofy/  as  "mmaentnr  atrae  Carmine  cmrae"  (C.  iv.  11. 
85).    A3  to  '  beatas/  see  C  i.  4.  14,  n. 

431.  Ut  qui  condkcli]     See  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

434.  cuiuUis]  This  the  Scfaoliasts  (on  0.  i.  31.  11)  say  was  the  nameof 
earth^-ware  caps  ased  by  the  pontifioes  and  Vestal  Vii^gins.  It  was  aflber- 
wards  ased  generall^  for  drinking-caps.  With  'tcwquere  mero'  compare 
Ef^.  i.  18.  38,  **  et  Tino  tortas  et  ira.'' 

437 .  animi  sub  vtdpe  latentes.]  '  If  yoa  ever  write  poetiy,  do  not  be  taken 
in  hj  flatterers,  who  haye  a  bad  heart  under  a  canning  &ce.' 

438.  Quiniilio]     See  C  i.  24,  Introdaction. 

441.  Et  maU  tomaios  incudi  redtlere]  The  metapfaors  of  the  tnming-lathe 
and  the  anvil  are  common  enough  for  the  compositioa  of  verses.  The  lathe 
was  ased  by  the  ancieDts  in  the  poiishii^  and  tuming  of  metals,  as  weU  as  of 
wood  and  ivoiy. 

450.  Fiet  ArittarthMt  ;\  Aristarchos,  whose  name  waa  proverbial  among 
the  ancients  as  a  critic,  was  bom  in  Samothracia  aboot  b.  c.  290.  He  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  nnder  tfae  patronage  of  Ptolemseus 
Philopator,  Epiphanes,  and  IHiilometor,  the  second  of  whom  he  educated. 

453.  morbuM  regius]     This,  which  is  otherwise  caUed  *  arquatus  morbos,' 

*  aurago,'  and  by  the  Greeks  ucrf pos,  is  tiie  janndice.  Celsus  says  it  is  so 
called  because  the  remedies  resorted  to  were  chieily  amusements  and  indnl- 
gences  to  keep  ap  the  spirits,  such  as  none  bot  the  rich  coold  afibid.  ^ 
disorder  depresses  the  spirits  more  than  jaundioe.  fiere  it  is  supposed  to  bo 
infectioas,  whlch  it  is  not 

454.  Autfanaticus  error\  'Fanaticus'  (irom  'fanum')  was  properly  ap- 
jplied  to  the  priests  of  Beilona.  See  S.  ii.  3.  223,  n.,  and  Juvenal  ir.  123, 
**  fanaticas  oestro  Fercussus,  Bellona,  tuo."  Juv^ial  also  applies  it  to  the 
priests  of  Cybele  (ii.  112),  "  crine  senex  fanaticus  albo,  Sacromm  antistes." 
'The  inflaence  of  the  moon  ('  iracunda  Diana ')  in  producing  mental  derange- 
ment  is  one  of  the  eariiest  fallacies  in  medicine.  The  Greeks  caUed  persons 
«upposed  to  be  so  affected  ^-eXrfvtaKoi 

455.  tetigisae  timent]  '  The  wlsc  avoid  him,  as  if  he  were  infectious ;  fools 
run  after  him,  like  cbildren  after  a  crazy  man  in  the  streets.' 

459.  longum  Clamety]     This  is  like  Homer^s  fiaKpbp  at/<re  (II.  iii.  81). 

464.  D&u  immortalis  habert]  See  £pp.  i.  12.  20.  There  are  varioufi  mar- 
vellous  stories  told  of  the  death  of  Empedocles,  suited  to  the  charaoter  he 
bore  in  his  life,  of  a  magician,  a  controUer  of  the  elenaents,  &€.  This  etcry 
of  his  throwing  himself  into  -^na  is  supported  by  vcry  insufficieBt  authori^. 

467.  Invitum  qui  servat]  See  Epp.  i.  20.  15,  n.  This  is  apparently  a  prov- 
*erb>-Tte  cohstmction  of '  idem  occidenti '  is  Greek,  rqvrb  r^  anoKrelvovTt* 
Orelli  observes  that  this  is  the  only  spondaic  hcxameter  in  Horaoe. 

469.  Fiet  homo]  He  keeps  np  the  allusion  to  Empedocles,  saying  Ifaat  the 
fi«enzied  poet  is  as  resolved  to  msh  to  his  fate  (that  is,  into  verse)  as  tfae 
philosopher  was,  and  if  you  save  him  he  wlU  not  drop  his  pretension  to  in- 
spiration. 

470.  Nee  satis  apparet]  The  crime  for  wfaich  he  has  been  thus  sent  mad 
floes  not  appear ;  whe<her  it  be  for  fouling  his  feither^s  grave,  or  setting  foot 
apon  polluted  ground.  '  Bidental '  was  a  spot  stmck  by  lightning,  so  called 
Jrom  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  it  for  expiation.  I  agree  with  OreHi  in  takin^ 
'moverit '  in  the  sense  of '  vioiaverit,'  as  in  "  Dianae  non  movenda  numina  ^ 
(Epod.  xvii.  3).  Some  take  it  to  mean  the  removaL  of  the  Buurk  piaced  on 
tiespot. 
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INTHODUCTTioN 
,     ,      .       •  •  .-.  ..  • 

•        .  ,'i     TO  THB  *^     .      :, 

♦ .  .•.••.•.'  j  ••        .• 

•  METRES  OF  HORACE.' 


.   I.     OF   dEVERAL    •TECHNICAL    TEH^S.;^ 
••.....  1.    'if"    . 

'  ^l.  Foof^- AfoHQt  is  a  coiQbmation  of  a  ce^ain  nambf-  of ;^b jl^lts' of  a  . 
tetaln  quaptity.  '  **'  '  ".  ^  ■.    ^  .»..*•  '. 

^*  "    2.  Versc.— A.  Mwe  is  the  regular  series  of  a  certain  nnmber  df  ftet 

«4  ^.  Ba«M. — A  Sasis  is  a  ibot  df  two  or  three  syllables  preceding  a  verse.  *  * 
i   •    4.  Stanza  ot  Stropk^^ — A  stanza  or  strophe  is  the  saccession  ofsevenil  . 
^^  ^^brses  in  a  certain  Order,  wfaichorder  is  preserved  throngh  the  poem. 

Vt  die  8tan2a  eonsists  of  two  verses.  the  poem  is  distrdphon  (^Biatpo(f>ov)\'' 
ff  of  three,  triatrdphon  (y-pi&rpofpov) ;  if  of  fonr,  tetmstr^hon  (rerpcuri-potfiovj^ 

fnd  if  of  ono,  monos$rSphon  {fiov6aTpo<l)op), 
*  If  cijie  kind  of  verse  only  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  theij)oem,  the 
*  -^itter  i8<^led  nmocdlon  (jjjovoKtoXov)  ;  if  two  kinds  of  verse,  eUSwon  (diKc^ 
.  Xov) ;  an4  if  three,'  tric6l(Ai  (rpiKoXov) . 

.    5.  CoesuM.  — A  csBsui;^  (ftoitt  the  Latin  yetb  ccedo,  to  cut,  sever)  is  the  in- 
'  termption  or  inlerseetibn  of  a  ibot  by  the  ending  of  a  word< 
,  '6^  Dipodia, —  The/<§et  of  two  syliables,  e^cially  thef  iambnses  and  tro- 
#ehees,  are  i\pt  nam^|red  singly,  but  two  by  twtj;  and  two  j^-ihusunited  are 
-^Atied  a  metemn  or  cupodia  (Si7rod/a)*     Ono  tUpoilia  or  IMp  Rct  a?c  talltd  a 
i^i^onom&teT\ppv6fmTpotr) ;  two  dlpodiic  or  foiiF  fect,  n.  flfmi^tcr  (blfAfrpov)  ; 
tbree  dipodise  br  six  leetv  a  trfmSter ;  foardipodim  or  ejplit  fectHj  a  i:i.^traTiit^tt^r. 
Batiihe  dac^U,  chbnamb'u56s,  and  oth^r  feet^  are  nnmbcid  siriMjj^  ^o  tliftt 
^-  -  two  of  them«afe  called  a  dimeter,  thrtM?  n  trinnetcr,  four  fl,  fljJ^n^aSt^pti^,  ' 

*.    *7.  V&rsui  catalectus  or  ccUalecttcns  (crTi^^oF^^KaT-aAijffTof^xpSjcanfXTjK^of)'  ' 
*  is  a  verse,  the  Fast  i^ot  of  which  waTi  ts  oric  oi^  ee  TOm  I  sy  1  lablt* .  ,^  If  ,f>ua  s  v  1 1  a-    • 
.ble  is  remaining;  it  is  cfilled  veraus  ratakiPticufin  siflhham ;  if  tsyo^  tat^^iticu^ 
'  in  dissblMmm,     .\  ^  '    .         ^  .'.••..  .  •  .:.      > 

8.  •Verstls  brachycdtalectus  is  an  iambic  t)r;trochaic  verse  (which  are  tiaeas-*  ■ 
•nre^  by  dip^isB)  tlfe  last  foot  of  which  is  wanting.*  ..-.  .   *   • 

^  •  9.    Versus  aedtalectus  is  a  verse  which  is  cofpplete.  •  .-^      •     '  >     .• 

•  10.  Versus  hypercatalectus  ia  a  verse  which  fes  bne  ayllable  too  mudi. 

■  >      «  .» • ; — i — '-' r ^V^* — 1-^— ; 

'  SomethnM  this.Texse  Lb  |om^iefaended  under  the  piecedhig  name,  virsuiMUkUc^  • 
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■BaOK's  'HBTSKS.    •  •      -    : 

• 

■ 

^  1    • 

*  •                              • 

•   •                                     • 

''•'P-, 

OP    rEET. 

The  feet,  of  which  the 

iMi' 

m  *the  Tarioqfl  m95c^'of*bdtBOb>^  oqp- ' 

stracted^  are,— 

• 

•           •• 

•  s 

.    'Jt.hmbus^^     . 

6.  Bflccftiii»^*--. 

•    • 

•      '     %,  XrocmBttt  —  w 

'• 

7.Daeigiu8-^^ 

8.  CkafiambuS'— ^  t  ^ 

• 

.   l.Spfmieui^^ 

•  9»  jUHtiCctis  0  Mtfior^  w  w 

—  — 

*  '      ■■.   ;  6.  AnqMriSdiys  J 

— "w 

• 

*  •                   •  ■ 

* 

4. 

.   '    *• 

ni. 

OF  YEBSES.                                • 

ck  tambie  Venes. 

The4nt  syllabl^  of  an  iambic  dipodia,  not  being  capable  of  being  ] 
nred  accnrately,  may  be  long,  and  thns  a  spondee  may  stand  in  thegpl^oe  5f 
an  iambos,  or  Uie  solations  of  the  Bpondee/  the  anapiest  and  dactyl.    Tbe 
same  changes  maj  be  made  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  pknnB.    For.  iBe . 
secondj  foorth,  and  sixth  iambas,  a  tribrachys  alone  csn  be  ^abstitated  ^so 
that  iambic  T$|^M'admit  of  these  changes  :  — 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  Horaoe,  yeiy  moderate  in  the  %se  of  this^libert^  •* 
'  vses  sometimes  in  the  eyen  places  the  tribrachySy  and  in  the  odd  plaoes  liie 
«pondee,  bat  seldom  the  anapsBSt  or  dactyl.  •    .       « 

1.  F«rnitfaiiiM<»itditmeteriioata2eclus, 


Inarjsit  ae|8tao|sias.    Epod.  3. 18. « 

Forti  I  seqae|mar  pe|ctore.    Epod,\,  14,  «^ 

Yidelre  prope|rantes  |  domam.    Epod,  2. 62.' 

2.  VenusiambiaatrimetercataUctus: —  .•    • 

"       --.-.-   - ^-    «    •    ..«^       .   •      .•       ?t\ 

St&  I  beajtas  tf|nicis  |  Sabi|nis.  ^.  18. 14..     "^  ^'l 

Begam|qae  pae|ris,  nec  |  satel|ies  Qr]ci.    iL  18.  84^  . 

3.  T%M  taiR^lbiis  trimeter.hcatalectug,  or  vama  iambicut  $emriu$;  ifith  a 
thjb^tsyllabledfthethirdfoot:—  ^      •*  *      . 


•** 
•       •        _ 

**      Pareii|tibas|qae  abo|mina|tas  Hatt|nibal.    Efod,  16»  8. 
«  Postqaam  |  reli|ctis  ||  moe|nibn8  |  rex  proli^dit.    Epod,  17. 18. 

;  •     .  D^pe|re  Lu|nam  |1  vo|ciba8  I  possim  |  meis.    Epod,  17.78.  ^  • 
Oplat  I  qaie|tem  ||  Pelo|pi8  in]fidi  |  pater.    Epod,  17.  65, 

__^_5 _ ^ __: : '— .> 

JrTh«  Airitpnit  w  w  -.and  the Tribzliehys  ^^^  ma  Aaly  as lolati^ OS thslSSpoifc.* 
>ndiiipbiui.  ••  .      ^  .*.  -   \    ' 
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f- 
h,  TVoc^aic  Vertes.  %   "  « 

*The  Uat  sjUible  of^  troduue  dipodia  be&ig^doiiblliil,  in  the  tecond,foiuth, 
•nd  sixth  pUccs  the  epondee,  anap«st,  or  dactjrl  migr  be  «ubetitate^  for  the 
tfochee,  and  the  ttibrachys  in  any  plaos. 

■IB  W  V  7  * 

W^      W        ^W  w  ■ 

^^     - 

JL        ww 

X4.  Venut  SJttfpkaUieua,  wbich  is  a  Tersos  trochaicas  dixneter  br^ jc^Ualeo- 

Verls  et  FaronL    i.  4.  l. 
^18  verse  is  osed  once  by  Horace,  so  as  to  form  Ihe  temiination  of  another 
^me  Ke.n9X  «»4  is  oonstnicted  throaghont  in  its  pnre  aad  rc^olar  form. 

.  «5,  VenuMtroehcUcu$dimeteroatalectu8:-^ 

,  Kon  ebar  neqae  aoreom.    iL  18. 1. 

|[oraoe  do^  not  nse  the  epondee  in  the  second  phuse. 

*  • 

\^  c.  ChortamUm  Verses. 

•^  Sntire  yerses  are  nql;  fbrmed  of  dioiiambiiMB,  bat  one  or  sereral  choriam- 
^|8«s  aie  preceded*or  succeeded  hj  diffeient  feet. 

6.  Venut  PherecnUius^  whtch  iB  a  vetBas  choriambieos  monometer  hyper*. 
<irfU3ectas,  with-a  basuB/which  in  Horaoe  is  always  a  spondee :  — 

i  .^     ^  X    ^    ^J.     w 

«  -       •  Portum.    Nonne  vides,  nt.    L 14»  3. 

7.  Vsnus  GljfconXeus,  which  is  a  yersns  choriambicus  dimeter  cahdectns  iii 
pynrfaiohrttfH^nt  iambnm,  widi  a  basis,  which  in  Hoiuce  is  alway  s  a  spondee : — 

Jteddas  iacolomem,  precor.    I.  3.  7. 

*  f .  Venu$  Atdqn<Mtt  minor,  which  is  a  versas  choriamblcos  trimeter  cat- 
^l^ctas  in  p^nrhicniam  aat  ^mbnm,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Borace  is  always 

•  spondee,  ai.i  a  csBsnFa  after  the  first  choriambas :  — 

--  r  ww  J.1ti.ww  JL  w:.: 
*  Maece|na8  ataTiB  H  edite  relgibns.    L  1. 1.  , ;« 

Sorace  neglects  the  caesnra  in  two  instances.    One  occnrs  in  this^t>ook^r— 
Kon  incendia  Carjthaginis  impise.    ir.  8.  17.         *      ••^ 
Mitscherlich  ver^  properly  qnestions  the  genuineness  of  tiiiTVerse.    In  one  * 
instance  the^rst  /lioriambns  is  changed  into  a  pseon  primus  (_  ^  ^  w) :  — 

^  Qaam  si,  |^aidqaid  arat  |  impiger  Apulus.    iii.  16.  26. 

*.4.  Venue  Aedepiadeus  majer,  which  is  a rersas  choriambicaslbetrameter  cat- 
alectas  in  pyrrhichiam  ant  iambam»  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  alwi^ 

*  sponde^  and  tw«  ctBsnsas,  after  the  first  and  seoond  choriambas :  •— 

_*^w^JL'T!-iw^±ll±wwi.wii  * 

Qols  post  I  viBa^^;raYem  ji  militiam  ant  N  pflttperiem  cr^at  ?  L  18. 5. 
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In  one  instance  the  second  ds^ra  is  neglected :  -^ 

^  Arca|mqne  Fides  H  prodiga,  per)Iaddior  |  yitio.    i.  18. 16. 

10.  Versus  ArittojphanlaUf  which  iB  a  yersas  choriambicus  dimeter  catale<;> 
tos  i^  amphibrachyn  aut  bacchium  :  — 

Lydia  dic,  I  per  omnes.    i.  8. 1. 

11.  Venus  SapfikiatM  minor,  which  is  the  preceding yerse  preceded  by  a  tro- 
cfaaic  dipodia  (.  ^ )  or  Epitrltus  Becundus,  with  a  cfesun^  after  the  first 

-  syllable  of  the  choriambas :  —  4 

j.  i^^j.  ^  _=  •• 

Fluminum  la|psu8  |]  celeresjque  yentos.    i.  12. 10. 
Seyeral  times  the  last  word  is  diyided,  apart  of  it  belonging  to  the  foUow- 
ing  line :  — i.  2. 19 ;  ii.  16.  7. 

12.  Versus  Sappkicua  maicr,  which  haa  one  more  choriambus  thao  the  pi«- 
ceding  yerse,  with  a  second  ciesnra  afber  the  first  choriambus :  — 

J.       II    ww  J-M     -i   ww    -1     w       -^ 

Oderit  cam[pum,  i[  patiens  ||  pulyeris  at[que  «olis  1    i  8. 4. 

dL  Daetylic  Verses. 

13.  Versus  AdonAcu»,*  which  is  a  yersus  dactylicus  dimeter patalectus  :— >' 

Temjdaqne  I  Vestae.    i.  2. 16..  *    *• 

14.  Vertus  ArchHockiua  minor,  which  is  a  yeisns  daclylicns  dimeter  fa7p<# 
«atalectus,  or  trimeter  catalectns  in  syllabam : — 

Hnmina  |  praetere|unt.    iy.  7.  4.  ^ 

15.  Versus  dactylieus  tetmmtter  caitdeehts,  or  versus  tetrameter  kerokus.    %. 

rndee  may  be  used  instead  of  a  dactyl  in  the  first  and<6econd  places,  8kl- 
a  in  the  third ;  a  oesara  occors  after  the  first  syllable  of  thn  seoond  or 
tliirdfoot:—    _   ^^      -  ww  -     ww     -     r  * 

Carmine  |  perpetu|o  li  celefbrare  et    i.  7.  6. 
Tristiti|am  ||yi|taeqnela|bores.    i.  7.  IJ^  .  r« 

O  for|tes  |[  pe[joraque  j  passi.    i.  7.  30.  ^. 

Menso|remtlcohilbent,  Arlchyta;    L28. 2. 

16.  Femis  Alcmanius  (see  No.  19),  which  is  a  yersus  dactylicus  tstrameter 
acatalectus,  with  a  csBsara  afber  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  fbot;  spondeet 
taeiaaed  in  the  first  three  fiaet :  — 

z    ^-^    z  xri  ii^-r  -  -  -  ' 

.   NuBc  decet  1  aut  yiri|di  0  nitijdnm  caput    i.  4.  9. 
Alter|DO  ter|ram  |j  quati|ant  pede.    i.  4.  7. 

.  17.  Versus  hexameter  hermcus,  which  is  a  yersns  dac^Iicus  hexameter  cata- 
lectus,  wich  a  principal  csesora  after  the  first  syllable  of  xhe  third  foot 
(vfv&9ffufitpfii),  or  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  fourth  foot  (J<t>BfffUfup^ty, 
and  fiequentlj  one  or  more  snbordinate  csesuras ;  instead  of  the  dactyl,  the 
spondee  may  be  used  in  aU  places  ezcept  the  fifUi ;  in  a  few  instances  a 

.    .         " ! m 

•  ■Wifa  «^'■^  — y  mtm^f^mt^mmtA^mm^  m^m,  Yimmir  ^VT^mlrliTiit  imnnwnti)Thjpf»miti)crtiM . 
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Bpondce  is  nsed  eTen  in  the  fifth  place,  and  snch  a  yerse  is  then  caQed  yersas 
spondaicns :  — 


TibariB  |  ambratn|i.     1|  Teajcer  Salajmina  paltremqae.    i.  7. 21. 
Kil  de|speran|dam  ||  Teu|cro  duce  et  |  aaspice  |  Teucro.    i.  7.  27. 
Ambigajam  teiflare  nojva  ||  Salajmina  faitanun.    i.  7.  29. 
Me  qaoqae  |  deve|xi  ||  lapijdas  oomes  |  Ori|oni8.    i.  28.  21. 

^s.  Logaadic  Ver$e$. 

•  \ogaoedic  Terses  (Xoyaotdueoi,  i.  e.  yerses  combining  the  rhythm  of  proae 
and  verse)  are  those  in  which  a  series  of  dactyl»  is  succeeded  hy  a  serie»  of 
trochees. 

18.  Venm  Alcaiau  decamfUdfm,  composed  of  two  dactjls  and  two  tro- 
chees :—  -ww.-^w-w— w 

Sardini|ae  6ege|tes  fejraces.  i.  31.  4. 
'l9.  Venus  Arckilochius  major,  composed  of  the  yersas  Alcmanins,  or  four 
dactyls  (see  Ko.  16),  and  three  trochees  (see  Ko.  4),  with  two  csesaras,  one 
a&er  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  dactyl,  the  other  after  the  fourth  dactyl. 
Man^r,  especially  older,  editions  haye  tbis  verse  divided  into  two,  the  first 
containmg  the  dactyls,  the  second  tlie  trochees :  — 

.       ^  -  W^W        -^_W       -        „W_W fl -w 

'   Jam  Cytfae|rea  cho|ro8  ||  dntcit  Yenag  R  immi|nente  |  Lnna.  i.4.  5. 

yi   Ver$u$  Asynartetu 

Versns  asynarteti  (dovyapriTroc),  that  is,  unamnected  yerses,  are  those 
t^liidi  oonsist  of  two  or  more  members,  connected,  however,  as  looselj  as 
ofie  verse  with  another.  Thc  first  and  last  syllables,  therefore,  of  each  mem- 
bef  are  doabtful,  and  no  elision  takes  place,  in  case  tbe  last  letter  of  ono 
member  an^  the  first  of  the  other  are  vowels.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
tfaese  verses,  %eing  in  effect  separate  verses,  shonld  be  printed  as  such. 

20.  Versus  iamibdilgu»^  consisting  of  a  Tersas  iambicus  dimeter  acatelectns 
(aee  Ko.  1),  and  a  versos  Archilo^hins  minor  (see  Ko.  14) :  — 


Ta  vi[na  Tor[qaato  |  move  \  consiile  |  pressa  mejo.    Epod.  13.6. 
Leva|re  difris  pecjtora  ||  soIIici|tadini[bus.    Epod.  13. 10. 

21.  Versua  dactyUambicus,  consisting  of  a  versns  Archilochins  minor  (see 
Ko.  14),  and  a  versns  iambicns  dimeter  acatelectus  (see  Ko.  1) :  -^ 

-  ww w  flw-  —  r  z     ^  - 

Scribere  |  versicollos  i|  amo|re  per[cassam  |  gravi.    Epod,  11.  2. 

g.   Ver$e$  of  Different  Feet. 

22.  Versus  Alcaicus  hendecaayUabus,  consisting  of  an  iambus,  bacchius,  and 
two  dactyls,  with  a  ciesura  after  the  bacchius ;  a  spondee  is  generally  used 
instead  of  an  iambos :  — 

^      JL     w     i-       -   11    -     ^^ 

Dnlce  et  |  ^ecorum  est  jl  pro  patrila  mori.    iiL  2. 13. 
TumidjtQOSum  [|  8ollici|tat  mare.    iii.  1. 26. 
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The  cmura  is  neglected  in  i.  16.  21 ;  L  37.  5  and  14 ;  iL  17. 21 ;  iii.  2.  5 ; 
ir.  14.  17.    In  U.  20. 13  is  a  hiatus  in  the  cflesura. 

23.  VenuM  Akaiaa  mneamfUabutf  consiadng  of  an  iambns,  bacchias,  and 
two  trochees/   A  spondee  is  generally  sabstitated  fer  the  iambns ;  — 

w    ^       w     i. w 

Aedem|<iiM  votiivam  me|niento.    ii  17.  31. 
In  ii.  3.  27,  eGston  takes  plaoe  betireen  the  last  Bjllable  and  tfae  first  of  the 
sao^eding  T«ne,  thns  removing  the  syllable  apparentlj  saperabundant. 

24.  Vtnm  hnkm  a  minon  dimeter  iicaialectus :  — 

^  ^  ^  X 

25.  Venui  AnaattfMtieui,  wfaidi  is  a  vemu  loiUcu»  a  minon  tdtrcMtlter  ooat- 
a2ecfii«;—  ^^ ^^ ww ww 

lY.      OF  MBTBESt 
Of  these  Tariooa  yerses,  nineteen  metres  or  sjstems  are  formed  by  Horaae. 

I.  Mdnm  Aedepiadeum  primwHf  /ioMNc«iXoy  ^ioif6arpofl>w,  eonsistivg  of  » 
TeniiB  Asclepiadeos  minor  (see  No.  8) :  — 

i.  1 ;  iii.  30 ;  iT.  8.  "" 

II.  Metrum  Aechpiadeum  eeatndumf  btKmKw  btirrpa^w,  consisting  o^a 
Tersos  Gljconicos  (see  No.  7),  and  a  versas  Asclepiadeus  minor  (see  No.  8)  ^-— 

ww—  I— ww.-wis: 

i.  3, 13, 19,  36 ;  iii.  9, 15,  19,  24, 25,  28 ;  iv.  1,  3. 

IIL  Metrum  Asdepiadeum  tertium,  liucmkw  Terp&arpoipioiif,  coilBisting  jof 
three  Tenns  Asdepiadei  minores  (see  No.  8),  and  a  Terans  GlTODaicQS  (iee 
No.7):—  _    •  _  I  ^ 

1 ^ 

L  6,  15,  24,  83 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  10,  16 ;  iT.  5,  12. 

IV.  Metnam  Atdemadeum  guartum,  TpiKuiKop  rrrp^arpo^Mf^  oonsisling  of 
two  Tersus  Asclepfaaei  minores  (see  No.  8),  a  Tersos  Pherecratins  (see  No.  6), 
and  a  Tenos  GlyconicQs  (see  No.  7) :  — 

::::::i:::::^ 


L  5, 14,  21,  23 ;  iL  7  ;  iii.  7,  13 ;  iv.  13. 

y.  Metrum  Aadepiadeum  majus,  povoKCBiKov  povofrrpoff>o¥,  consisting  of  a 
Tersas  Asclepiadeos  major  (see  No.  9) :  ■— 

ww-l ^    w    -l-ww-wi:: 

L  11,18;  iT.  10. 

VI.  Metrum  Sappkicum  minue,  diK»\ow  rerpdarpofbov,  consisting  of  three 
Tersns  Sapphici  mmoies  (see  No.  11),  and  a  Tersos  Adonicns  (see  No  13) :  — 
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11.^-.«^ 

1 ^_^        •    • 

I ^ 

i.  2,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38 ;  ii.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  16  ;  iii.  8, 11,  14,  18,  20, 
22,  27 ;  iv.  2, 6, 11.    Cannen  Saecolare. 

Vll.  Metrum  Sapphiam  majus,  bUaikop  blfrrpoi^v,  consistlng  of  a  yersiui 
Aristophanicos  (see  l^o.  10)  and  a  versus  Sappnicus  major  (seeNo.  12) :  — 

.  '      :i:::ii::^ — 

i.  8.  - 

Ylil.  Metnm  Aloaicumf  rpUvikop  rtrpaarpoffiov,  consisting  of  two  yersas 
Alcaici  hendecasyllabi  (see  No.  22),  a  versus  Alcaicns  enneasyllabus  (see 
Ko.  23),  and  a  yersus  Alcaicus  decasyllabns  (see  No.  18) :  — 


i.  9,  16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37  ;  ii.  1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  11,  13,  14,  15,  17, 19, 
20;  iii.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  23,  26,  29 ;  iy.  4,  9,  14,  15. 

,IX.  Metrum  ArcMlochium  primum,  biKnSKov  biaTpo<l>ov,  consisting  of  a  yeiv 
sus  hexameter  ^eroicns  (see  No.  17)  and  a  yersas  Archilochins  minor  (see 
1^.14):- 


iv»7. 

X.  Metnm  ArxJtUochium  aecundum,  diKakov  bUrrpo^v^  consisting  of  a  yer- 
sas  hexameter  heroicos  (see  No.  17)  and  a  yersos  i<unbelegns  (see  No.  20):  — 

z  —  =  —  Z  II  —  =  — ^ 

Epod.13. 

XI.  Metrum  ArchilodUum  tertium,  biKoKov  hiarpo^v,  consisting  of  a  yersns 
iambicns  trimeter  acstalectus  (sed  No:  3)  and  a  yersns  dactjliiunbicns  (see 
No.2l):  — 


Epod.ll. 

Xn.  Metrum  ArModdum  quartum,  fiuuilkov  iurr^otpov,  oonsisting  of  a 
versus  Archilochius  migor  (see  No.  19)  and  a  yenos  lambicoB  trimeter  cata- 
lectus  (see  No.  2) ;  — 

W  —  W  -■  W  —        'w  M  «^aa  ^IL. 

•1.4. 
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XHL  Mdnm  AlemamuMj  ^iKMkow  Xarpo^Hm,  oonasting  of  a  veniis  hex- 
•meter  heioicoB  (see  Nb.  17)  and  a  versas  tetrameter  heroicns  (see  No»  15):  — 

z  —  z  —  z  I  —  z  -----  - 

i7,28;  Epod.12.  "" 

-XJ.V.  Mdrvm  lomftieiai primwn,  fiomttX.oF  fiopoarpo^r,  oonaisting  of  a 
Tersns  lamMau  senaiios  (see  No.  3) :  — 

£pod.l7. 

XV.  iietrum  Jambicmi  tecundum,  duea>Xop  liiarpotttw,  consisdi^  of  a  versns 
taaibiciiafeiwnus  (see  No.3)  and  a  ▼enin  iambicos  qnatemarias  (see  No.  1 ): — 


Epod.  l  - 10. 

XVX  Mitntm  Pythiambieum  primum,  diicttXor  ftunyo^r,  oonsisting  of  a 
▼ersos  hexameter  heroicns  (seel^o.  17)  and  a  ▼ersiis  lamUciis  dimeter  acata- 
lectos  (see  No.  1) :  — 


r  — r-irrir^r^ ^ 

Epod.  U,  15. 

XVIL  Mdrmm  Pffihiambicum seeundum,  diitt»Xoy  hiarpo^ov,  consistingof  & 
▼ersns  hexameter  heioicns  (seeNo.  17)  and  a ▼eisas  iambiciis  senarins  (see 
No.8):  — 


Epod.  16. 

Xyni.  Meinm  Trochaicum,  bUaXom  biarpo^Hm,  eonsisting  of  a  ▼ersiis 
trochaicus  dimeter  catalectos  (see  No.  5)  aHd  a  ▼ersus  iambicns  tnmeter  cat- 
alectus  (see  No.  2):  — 


Some  consider  thls  metre  as  povotuBlkop  potfoarpo^fxnf,  in  which  case  it  is 
a  ▼ersus  trochaicus  pentameter  brachxcatalectus  ;  but,  the  last  syllable  of  the 
trochaic  Ime  being  eWdently  doubtful,  we    must  consider  the  metre  as 
hiarpotfiov,  or  at  least  as  a  Versus  asyaarteths. 
ii.  18. 

XIX.  Mdnm  hnicum  a  miftare,  dtMaXor  rpl&rpoffiov,  consi^ng  (^  two 
▼ersus  lonici  a  minore  tetrameter  acatalttti  (see  N6.  2&)'and  one  ▼ersus  lQiii'> 
cus  a  minore  dimeter  acatalectus  (see  No.  24) :  — 


iii.  12. 
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WST    OF    THE   ODES, 

WITH    THBII^    METRES. 


'Xiib.  L— Od.  1. 

Hiotr.   J. 

|:ab.IL  — Od.  3.. 

MBtr.    VIII. 

2. 

VI. 

4. 

VL 

3. 

n. 

5. 

VIIL 

4. 

xn. 

6. 

VL 

5. 

IV. 

7. 

vnL 

6. 

IIL 

8. 

VL 

7. 

XIII. 

9. 

vnL 

8. 

VIL 

10. 

VL 

1                                        9. 

VIIL 

11. 

VTTL 

10. 

VI. 

12. 

IIL 

11. 

V. 

13. 

VIIL 

12. 

VI. 

14. 

vm. 

13. 

II. 

15. 

VIIL 

»                                         14. 

IV. 

16. 

VL 

15. 

m. 

17. 

VHL 

16. 

VIII. 

18. 

XVIIL 

17. 

vm. 

19. 

vm. 

18. 

V. 

20. 

VHL 

>                                        19. 

IL 

Lib.m.  — Od.  1. 

VUL 

20. 

VI. 

2. 

VIIL 

i                                        21. 

iV. 

3. 

VIIL 

[                                         22. 

VL 

4. 

VIIL 

23. 

IV. 

5. 

vni. 

24. 

m 

6. 

VIIL 

25. 

VL 

7. 

IV. 

26. 

vm. 

8. 

VI. 

27. 

vni. 

9. 

IL 

28. 

XIII. 

10. 

m. 

29. 

vm. 

11. 

VL 

30. 

VI. 

12. 

XIX. 

31. 

vm. 

13. 

IV. 

32. 

VI. 

14. 

VI. 

33. 

m. 

15. 

II. 

34. 

vm. 

16. 

nL 

35. 

VHI. 

17. 

vm. 

36. 

n. 

18. 

VL 

37. 

vm. 

19. 

n. 

38. 

VI. 

20. 

VI. 

Lib.n.  — Od.  1. 

VIII. 

21. 

vm. 

2. 

VL 

22. 

VI. 
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Lib.in.  — Od.^.         ] 

tfctr.  vm. 

II. 

»5*. 

IL 

26. 

VIII. 

27. 

VI. 

M. 

n. 

i9. 

VIU. 

80. 

I. 

lir.IV.— Od.   1. 

n. 

a.     • 

VI. 

8. 

n. 

4. 

VIII. 

5. 

ra. 

6. 

VL 

7. 

DL 

Lib.IV.. 

-Od.  9. 

Mcte.Vm. 

^ 

la 

V. 

11. 

VL 

is. 

in. 

13. 

IV. 

• 

14. 

vni. 

». 

vin. 

Bpod. 

n 

-10. 

XV. 

11. 

XI. 

IS. 

xiu. 

13. 

X. 

14. 

XVI. 

15. 

XVI. 

16. 

XVIL 

17. 

XIV. 

OtfnwDt 

SaAca 

lara.. 

VL 
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